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8.  U^>er  die  Sensarischen  Functionen  dea  BUckenmarka.  Yon  E. 
Pfluger. — Berlin,  1854. 

On  the  Sensorial  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord,     By  K  Pflugeb. 

9.  U^>er  die  Gekreuzten  Wirkungen  des  Eiickenmarks,  Von  A,  Von 
Bezold.  ('  Zeitschr.  fur  wissensch.  Zoolugie,'  ix.  Henlb  und 
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Nervous  System,  By  C.  K  Browk-S^uabd,  M.D.  1860.  Also 
in  '  JourDal  de  Physiologie.' 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  study  of  the  stnictare  and  functions 
of  the  central  nervous  organs  depend  chiefly  on  the  great  complexity 
of  their  organization.  To  the  anatomist,  the  softness  and  delicacy  of 
the  component  elements  obstruct  and  render  difficult  microscopic  eluci- 
dation, whilst  the  physiologist  studying  the  results  of  viyisections  on 
animals  has  to  contend  with,  Ist^  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  pheno- 
mena in  themselves  subjective;  and  2ndly,  in  instances  when  this  is 
no  obstacle,  and  in  which  the  results  are  sufficiently  objective,  he  has 
still  the  difficulty  of  being  able  to  divide  or  to  irritate  one  part  with- 
out at  the  same  time  operating  on  others.  Eemembering  these  things, 
it  will  not  ap()ear  strange  that,  in  reference  to  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord,  opposite  and  conflicting  opinions  should  still 
be  entertained. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  investigating  structure,  there  is  but  one 
plan  which,  with  more  or  less  modification  of  detail,  is  now  generally 
adopted.  This  consists  in  hardening  the  organ  by  chromic  aci(^  or  alco- 
hol, so  that  thin  sections  can  be  made,  which  may  be  rendered  transpa- 
rent by  turpentine,  chloride  of  calcium,  ko.  By  maceration  in  carmine, 
observation  may  in  some  joints  be  facilitated.  By  the  study  of  many 
hundreds  of  such  preparations,  something  like  a  general  plan  of  the 
sti'ucture  of  this  complex  organ  may  be  arrived  at. 

We  feel  that  to  enter  into  an  account  of  anatomical  details  would 
only  perplex  and  weary  the  general  reader ;  but  an  idea  of  the  plan  or 
type  of  structure  to  which  these  details  lead  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
most  practical  mind,  since  some  conception  of  structure  is  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  healthy  and  diseased  function. 

In  histological  language,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  defined  as  a  reticu- 
lated column  of  connective-tissue,  containing  in  its  substance  blood- 
vessels, and  in  its  meshes  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  It  consists,  in 
fact,  of  nervous  and  non-nervous  elements,  the  latter  being  subservient 
and  secondary  to  the  former. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  anatomists  have  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  a  considerable  amount  of  connective-tissue  in  the  spinal  cord, 
and  here  as  everywhere  we  owe  much  to  the  researches  of  Virchow. 
Although  Keuflel,  in  the  year  1811,  demonstrated  by  a  sort  of  macera- 
tion of  the  cord  that  a  framework  of  connective-tissue  permeated  every 
part,  subsequent  investigators  ^Henle,  Stilling,  Arnold,  Qerlach,  Kol- 
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liker)  overlooked  it.  The  history  of  connective-tiasaey  and  the  con- 
troversies amongst  its  investigators^  Reichert,  Henle,  Remak,  Yirchow, 
&a,  would  form  sabject-matter  for  many  pages  of  writing.  Suffice  it 
here  to  say  that  in  1853*  Yirchow,  in  writing  on  the  corpora  amylaoea, 
described  the  ependyma  ventriculoram  as  a  species  of  connective-tissue. 
Farther,  be  pointed  out  that  the  cenbral  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  (the  substantia  grisea  centralis  of  Kolliker)  is  a  continuation  of 
this  connective -tissue,  and  that  the  nerve  elements  of  the  central 
organs  are  everywhere  permeated  and  held  together  by  connective- 
tissue.  In  1854,  Owsjannikow,  in  his  thesis  '  On  the  Spinal  Cord  of 
the  fl8h,*t  demonstrated  that  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  fissure 
of  the  spinal  cord  a  process  of  the  pia  mater  penetrates  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  cord  and  surrounds  the  central  canal ;  and  Knpfier4  i» 
similar  researches  on  the  frog,  showed  that  fibres  of  connective-tissue 
are  connected  with  cells  of  connective-tissue.  Finally,  Bidder  insisted 
that  the  grey  matter  is  a  matrix  for  the  nerve-cells,  con&isting  of  con- 
nective-tissue in  different  stages  of  development  and  of  numerous  blood- 
vessels. In  the  white  substance,  too,  there  is  found  a  framework  of 
connective-tissue,  connected  at  one  margin  with  the  grey  substance,  on 
the  other  with  the  pia  mater.  Each  white  nerve-fibre  is  encircled  by 
connective-tissue,  and  in  some  transverse  sections,  in  which  the  nerve- 
tubes  have  been  dislodged  by  washing,  the  skeleton  of  connective-tissue 
present  in  the  white  substance  is  beautifully  distinct.  If  the  theory 
of  Yirchow,  that  all  morbid  cell-growths  originate  in  the  corpuscles  of 
the  connective-tissue,  be  true,  the  demonstration  of  this  tissue  in  every 
part  of  the  nervous  system  is  pathologically  important. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  grey 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord  does  consist  of  connective-tissue,  but  we 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  agree  with  Bidder  and  his  disciples  in  believing 
that  all  the  cells  of  the  posterior  cornua  are  of  this  character ;  we 
should  rather  regard  them  (as  Clarke,  S.  van  der  Kolk  and  others  do)  as 
undoubtedly  nervous,  whilst  those  of  the  smaUest  size  are  probably 
not  so. 

In  studying  the  minute  structure  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  physiologist  looks  for  some  plan  or  type  of  struc* 
ture  which  will  harmonize  with  what  experiment  has  taught  him  re- 
lative to  the  function  of  the  organ.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  time 
for  such  a  generalization  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  many 
discrepancies  amongst  observers  show  the  need  for  much  patient  in- 
quiry. Nevertheless,  some  investigators  have  given  such  a  connected 
aud  unhesitating  account  of  their  researches,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  plan  of  the  structure  of  this  complicated  organ. 

The  various  views  entertained  on  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord 
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BOW  presuppose  that  all  nerve-cells  give  or  nceive  nerve-fibres,  and 
that  no  such  thing  as  an  apolar  nerve-cell  exists.  lu  a  functional 
point  of  view,  cells  may  be  regarded  aa — Ist,  organs  of  excitation  or 
stimulation  (motor  cells);  2nd,  as  organs  through  which  this  excitation 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  conscious  principle  (sensory  cells) ; 
3rd,  as  organs  which  communicate  and  modify  this  irritation  in  its 
passage  from  one  fibre  to  another  (reflectory  or  sympathetic  cells). 
But  suppotdng  that  cells  are  functionally  distinct,  is  this  difference  in 
their  function  oharacterized  by  any  structural  peculiarity  by  which  we 
could  recognise  them  ?  A  Russian  observer,  Jacubowitsch  by  name, 
asserts  that  they  are  morphologically  distinct,  and  that  in  the  spinal 
cord  three  forms  may  be  distinguished — Ist,  laige  multipolar  cells 
which  he  terms  motor  cells ;  2nd,  small  cells  with  three  or  four  pro- 
cesses, which  become  extremely  ramified — sensory  cells ;  3rd,  larger 
celk  than  the  sensory,  round  and  with  only  two  processes — sympa- 
thetic cells.  These  views  require  much  corroborative  observation,  and 
at  present  can  scarcely  be  accepted  on  the  strength  of  one  observer's 
opinion. 

As  regards  the  course  and  arrangement  of  the  nervous  fibres  in  the 
cord  very  various  views  are  -entertained.  Th^  simplest  and  most  dia- 
gramatic  is  that  of  Bidder,  and  his  pupils,  Owsjannikow,  Kupffer,*  Ac, 
These  observers  believe  that  the  only  nerve-cells  in  the  cord  are 
situated  iu  the  anterior  comna.  These  cells  are  multipolar,  and  they 
give  off  processes  which  have  five  distinctive  relations — 1st,  there  are 
processes  which  connect  adjacent  cells  in  the  same  half  of  the  cord  ; 
2nd,  processes  which  connect  together  cells  of  opposite  sides  of  the 
cord,  forming  the  anterior  commissure ;  3rd,  processes  which  course 
upwards  to  the  brain  and  in  the  white  columns,  which  are  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  processes .;  4th,  prooesses  which  go  off  to  form  the  fibres 
of  the  posterior ;  and  dth,  the  anterior  nerve-roots.  According  to 
this  view  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  are  structures  superimposed  on 
the  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-fibre  in  their  coui*ae  to 
the  brain,  serving  on  the  one  hand  to  connect  the  one  side  of  the  cord 
with  the  other,  and  on  the  other  to  connect  anterior  with  posterior 
roots  with  each  other  and  witji  cells  above  and  below. 

Stilling,t  than  whom  no  one  has  wrought  more  at  the  structure  of 
the  cord,  takes  a  view  not  very  different  from  that  of  Bidder.  He 
supposes,  however,  that  the  posterior  cornua  contain  true  nerve-cells 
which,  like  the  cells  in  the  anterior  xx>mua  receive  fibres  from  the  cor- 
responding nerve-roots,  and  send  off  other  fibres  to  the  brain  iu  the 
white  substance  of  the  cord.  The  cells  on  the  same  and  on  opposite 
sides  are  connected  in  every  directioxL 

In  this  country  important  and  careful  observations  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  but  these  are  of  a  character  much  more  com- 
plex than  the  obaervations  of  most  German  writers.     For  a  condensed 

*  Bidder  and  Enpffer :  Untersnoh.  iiber  die  Teztur  des  RUokenmarkes.  Leipiiff. 
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aooount  of  Mr.  darkens  ttctwh,  we  would  refer  to  a  paper  published  by 
him  in  '  Beale's  Archiv/  and  to  a  recent  paper  in  the  *  Natural 
History  Keview,*  in  which  may  be  found  also  an  abstract  of  the  latest 
ob8ervation&*  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  structure,  we  should 
like  to  give  the  generalization  of  German  observations  adopted  by 
Funke  in  the  la^t  edition  of  his  *  Text-book  on  Physiology.'  These 
are : 

"1.  The  nerve-fibres,  which  leave  the  cord  in  the  anterior  roots,  take  their 
origin  in  all  animals  (as  in  man)  in  the  ganglionic  cells,  which  are  placed 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  opposite  the  points  from  which  the 
roots  go  off.  No  root  goes  direct  to  the  brain  without  the  interposition  of  a 
ganglionic  cell.  This  is  the  most  certain  result  of  all  observations  on  the  cord, 
and  few  will  now  dispute  it.  Even  Kolliker,  who  at  first  stoutljr  denied  this 
fact,  and  held  that  in  the  human  spinal  cord  the  cells  were  quite  isolated,  and 
had  no  connexion  with  the  root- fibres,  is  now  inclined  to  beneve  in  the  origin 
of  a  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns. 
I  mjself  have  not  only  iu  the  frog,  but  also  in  the  cord  of  the  mammal,  dis- 
tiucilj  observed  processes  of  the  ganglionic  cells  run  deep  into  the  white  sub- 
stance, so  that  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  above  statement ;  and  especially  as 
no  observer  has  been  able  to  follow  an  isolated  fibre  through  that  cell-group 
into  the  white  substance  of  the  anterior  or  lateral  columns.  When  we  see 
a  root  fibre  coursing  amongst  these  cells  without  entering  them,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  fibre  terminates  in  a  cell  on  a  higher  or  lower  level.  Still 
less  nay  one  assume  with  Lenhoss^k,  when  we  see  a  fibre  apparently  end  free 
between  the  cells,  that  a  free  ending  occurs  in  that  spot,  but  must  rather  sup- 
pose that  what  appears  to  be  the  end  of  a  fibre  is  merely  a  section  of  one  as  it 
IS  bending  upwards. 

'*  2.  aH  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  stand  in  mediate  connexion  with  the 
brain,  through  the  processes  issuing  from  their  ganglionic  cells  into  the  white 
substance.  As  a  rule,  a  great  number  of  root-nores  appear  to  end  in  a  group 
of  anastomosing  cells,  from  which  only  one  or  two  channels  of  communication 
go  off  to  the  brain.  The  existence  of  anastomosing  systems  of  nerve-cells  in  the 
anterior  horns,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  undoubted  fact  not  only  in  man  and 
mammals,  but  abo  in  the  cord  of  the  lower  vertebrata,  as  I  have  convinced 
mvaelf,  oontrary  to  tlie  opinion  of  Kupffer  and  Owsjannikow.  I  have  isolated 
cells  from  the  anterior  grey  substance  of  the  frog  with  more  processes  than 
the  Dorpat  school  have  described,  in  which  some  of  the  processes,  more  espe- 
ciaUy  those  which  run  inwards  and  backwards,  divided  in  a  fork-like  manner.  I 
have  also  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  frog  that  the  cells  were  connected  with  each 
other.  How  it  happens  that  such  a  master  of  observation  as  Kolliker  has 
observed  no  undoubted  cell-anastomosis  is  an  enigma.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  the  processes  of  these  anterior  cells  ever  end  free. 

"  3.  There  is  no  crossuig  of  the  anterior  root-fibres  in  the  cord,  bnt  a  me- 
diate connexion  of  the  anterior  roots  of  both  halves  of  the  cord  takes  place 
through  the  anterior  arey  commbsure,  which  b  nothing  else  but  the  connecting 
fibres  of  the  cells  of  both  sides.  What  Kolliker  has  taken  for  a  crossing  of 
the  anterior  columns,  and  what  others  hold  to  be  an  anterior  white  commis- 
sure, is  nothing  else  than  the  crossings  of  the  connective-tissue  fibres  of  the 
pia  mater  in  the  substance  of  the  cord,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Arnold, 
correctedly  described  by  Blattmann,  and  particubrly  so  by  Kupffer.  We 
shall  see  that  physiological  experiment  is  abo  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
crossing  of  the  au tenor  roots.  After  several  careful  examinations  of  fresh 
and  hardened  preparations  of  the  cord  of  the  frog,  I  have  been  unable  to 
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coiiTince  myself  of  the  nervous  nature  of  the  system  of  cross  fibres  belimd  the 
anterior  fissnres. 

"  4.  In  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  posterior  roots,  we  have  less  sure  data. 
Bidder  and  his  pupils  hold  that  in  a  frog  and  in  a  fish  all  the  posterior  roots 
enter  the  ganglionic  cells,  from  which  the  anterior  roots  spring.  From  my 
own  studies  ia  the  subject  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  case  with  a  pari  of 
the  fibres,  but  not  with  all.  Certainly,  in  the  hisher  animals,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  posterior  roots  does  not  enter  the  ganglionic  cells.  Bidder's 
idea  does  not  hold.  Whether  these  fibres  pass  through  ganglionic  cells  in  the 
grey  substance,  before  they  pass  over  into  the  central  channel  of  the  white 
substance,  and  whether  a  crossing  takes  place  behind  the  central  canal,  are 
still  undecided  Questions.  Schrdder  van  aer  Kolk  has  lately  convinced  himself 
of  the  ending  or  the  sensitive  root-fibres  in  ganglionic  cells  of  the  posterior 
horn,  and  supposes  that  the  farther  conduction  of  impressions  proceeds  to  the 
other  side,  ana  in  this  to  the  brain.  He  bases  this  supposition  also  on  the 
analogy  of  the  sensitive  nerves  which  terminate  in  the  grey  nuclei  of  the 
roedulm  oblongata.  The  eiistence  of  a  posterior  grey  commissure,  and  its 
importance  as  a  cross-passage  of  the  j>osterior  nerve>roots,  I  hold  as  very  pro- 
baole ;  and  I  believe  it  occurs  even  in  the  frog,  as  Kolliker  and  others  have 
latelv  testified.  From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  existence  of  fibres 
whicli  go  to  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior  roots  as  the  direct  passage  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  root-fibres  in  their  passage  to  the  brain,  and, 
finally,  decussation  of  the  posterior  root-fibres,  may  be  supposed.  A  direct 
transition  of  the  posterior  root-fibres  into  the  anterior  I  hola  as  improbable. 

"  5.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  substance  come  collectively  out  of  the 
grey  substance,  and  represent  mediate  or  immediate  continuations  of  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  root-fibres.  Ail  processes  of  the  first  rise  from  the  ganglionic 
cells  of  the  anterior  grey  substance  in  which  the  anterior  root-fibres  originate. 
How  far  the  continuations  of  the  posterior  nerve  root-fibres  communicate 
directljT,  or  through  the  medium  of  cells,  with  these  fibres,  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained. 

"  6.  The  grey  substance  consists  of  a  stroma  for  ganglionic  cells,  in  which 
these  connect  themselves  with  root-fibres  or  with  each  other.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  grey  substance  nerve-fibres  exist  which  are  not  related  to  its 
ganglionic  cells." 

In  connexion  with  the  stmctare  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  would  refer 
to  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston  on  the  *  Minute 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Lobster.'  In 
this  animal  it  is  found  that,  in  every  ef^sential  point,  the  ganglia 
and  interganglionic  cord  correspond  to  the  spinal  cord  of  the  verte- 
brate animal  The  origin  of  fibres  from  cells,  the  connexion  of  cells 
with  each  other,  a  connexion  between  the  various  groups  of  cells  in 
different  ganglia,  and  a  correspondence  between  the  number  of  gan- 
glionic cells  and  that  of  the  muscles  which  they  minister  to,  are  facts 
(Dr.  Clouston  shows)  equally  susceptible  of  confirmation  in  the  inver- 
tebrate as  in  the  vertebrate  class  of  animals. 

In  analysing  recent  observations  on  the /unction  of  the  spinal  cord, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  regard  the  organ  in  a  three-fold  character : 
1st,  as  a  centre  for  the  reflection  of  impressions  made  on  its  afferent 
nerves;  2nd,  as  a  sensorial  centre;  3rd,  as  a  conducting  organ. 

I.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  reflecting  centre — i.e.,  an  organ  capable  of 
converting  impressions  made  on  its  afferent  nerves  into  motor  im- 
pulaesy  without  and  independent  of  the  co-operation  of  the  will    One 
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of  the  earliest  to  perceive  this  fact  was  Prochaska,  but  it  was  left  for 
oar  distiiigaished  conntTymaD,  Marshall  Hall,  to  iodicate  the  impor- 
tance and  to  explain  the  conditions  of  the  reflex  endowments  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Since  his  time  (1833—43)  the  subject  has  been  s[)ecially 
considered  by  Midler  (1834) ;  Volkmann  (1838);  Valentin  (1839) ; 
Arnold  (1842);  Grainger  (1837);  Spiess  (1844);  Weber,  Wagner 
(1854)  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  Edward  Pfluger  (1853). 

The  study  of  reflex  action  can  be  conducted  only  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  influence  of  the  will  is  excluded.  Accepting  the 
conclusion  that  the  brain  is  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  psychical  func- 
tions ;  that  in  it  only  occurs  perception  of  sensitive  impressions  (sensa- 
tion) ;  that  from  it  alone  proceeds  the  influence  of  the  will,  it  would 
follow  that  all  the  motions  produced  in  a  decapitated  animal  were  of 
a  reflex  chavacter.  But  this  conclusion  has  not  only  been  doubted, 
but  strenuously  denied ;  and  in  the  modem  text-books  of  physiology 
we  meet  with  the  query,  '' iSensorium  im  Riickenmark?**  A  little 
consideration  of  this  question  may  interest  the  reader. 

In  1853,  Pfluger  published  a  work*  in  which  it  was  contended, 
from  experiments  on  animals,  that  the  spinal  cord  is  the  seat  of 
sensorial  functions.  In  earlier  times  this  idea  was  hinted  at,  and 
even  distinctly  indicated,  by  Prochaska,  Legallois,  Cuvier,  and 
Volkmann.  One  of  Pfliiger's  most  striking  experiments  is  the 
following :  a  frog  is  decapitated,  and  acetic  add  is  placed  just  over 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  animal  constantly  bends  the 
limb,  and  with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  of  the  same  side  wipes  off 
the  acid  by  alternate  movements  of  ad-  and  ab-duction.  This  we 
have  often  seen.  The  foot  is  now  cut  off,  so  that  "  wiping'*  is  no 
longer  possible,  and  the  acid  is  reapplied.  The  anima)  bends  the 
thigh  as  formerly  (for  it  still  supposes  it  possesses  its  foot),  but  it  soon 
gives  up  this  movement,  becomes  restless  "  as  it  seeks  after  a  new 
method,"  and  finally  using  the  limb  of  the  other  side,  bends  it,  so  that 
by  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  acid  is  removed.  If  other  modes  of  irrita- 
tion are  employed,  the  movements  which  follow  are  said  always  to 
present  an  appearance  of  purposiveness  {ZweckmoLasig  keit)* 

But  mere  purpadvenets  of  action  would  not  prove  the  existence  of 
psychical  activity  in  the  cord,  for  are  not  all  reflex  arrangements 
purposive  in  their  object  9  We  must  look  to  some  other  characteristic. 
Supposing  that  each  sensitive  fibre  is  connected  mediately  with  a 
system  of  motor  fibres,  so  that  the  former  may,  when  excited,  call 
forth  a  determined  harmonious  muscular  action  (such  as  the  will 
would  call  forth),  then  we  must  expect  that  the  action  called  forth 
by  the  excitation  of  a  centripetal  fibre  must  always  be  the  same  when 
the  exciting  agent  is  similar,  and  applied  under  the  same  conditions — 
in  fact,  with  such  a  mechanical  arrangement  as  we  have  supposed,  we 
would  expect  a  degree  of  regularity  in  the  results  of  an  excitation.  It 
IB  urged  by  those  who  contend  for  the  sensorial  functions  of  the  cord,t 

*  Die  ienioriiehe  fanetion  dea  Btickenmarkee  der  Wirbelthiere  nebst  einer  neaen 
Iiehre  liber  die  Leitangggfltetse  der  Reflezioneii.    Berlin,  1853. 
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that  a  different  reaction  is  observed  when  different  modes  of  irritation 
are  employed,  and  that  each  reaction  is  purposive  in  relation  to  the 
excitant.  For  instance  (say  they),  if  we  pinch  the  thigh  of  a  decapi- 
tated frog  at  a  certain  spot,  he  will  either  draw  up  the  limb  energetically, 
and  place  it  under  his  belly,  or  he  will  stretch  the  limb  as  if  to  push 
away  the  instrument ;  or,  if  the  medulla  oblongata  is  retained,  he  will 
hop  away.  If  instead  of  pinching  this  same  spot  we  apply  strong 
acetic  acid,  none  of  these  movements  follow,  but  the  i^nimal,  by  a 
to-aud-fro  movement  of  the  foot  of  the  same  or  of  the  opiKMsite  side, 
contrives  to  wipe  off  the  offending  acid.  Now,  supposing  this  expe- 
riment to  be  true  to  the  letter,  it  might  be  urged  that  even  with  a 
determinate  reflex  mechanism  different  irritants  might  call  forth 
different  mnscular  actions.  However,  if  this  experiment  gives  results 
as  decided  as  those  just  mentioned,  we  think  it  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  possibility ;  for  if  the  resulting  mnscular  movements  depend 
upon  the  construction  of  a  mechanism,  one  of  the  limbs  of  which  goes 
to  the  part  at  which  our  excitant  is  applied,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  play  of  this  mechanism  will  be  different  (to  the  extent  implied  in 
the  experiment)  when  the  nature  of  the  exciting  application  is  different. 
In  a  former  ^mper*  we  showed  that,  in  their  effect  on  the  molecular 
mechanics  of  the  nerve-fibre,  chemical  and  mechanical  excitation  acted 
alika  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  such  experiments  say  that 
a  decapitated  frog  does  not  always  act  in  the  same  way  when  acetic  acid 
is  applied  to  his  thighs,  but  that  it  now  adopts  one  expedient  to  re^ 
move  the  acid,  now  another.  The  first  experiment  we  quoted  shows 
a  degree  of  accommodation  to  circumstances  which  can  with  difficulty 
be  explained  by  the  supi)06ition  of  a  refiex  mechanism. 

These  experiments  on  decapitated  frogs  are  certainly  curious  and 
interesting,  but  we  must  remember  that  their  aim  is  to  establish  the 
possession  of  faculties  purely  subjective  in  character.  They  attempt  to 
prove  that  animals  far  removed  from  man,  and  deprived  of  their 
brains,  and  consequently  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  are  capable 
of  sensation  (consciousness  of  sensibility),  perception  of  external  con- 
ditions, and  of  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  The  latter,  of  course^ 
implies  the  exercise  of  what  in  the  frog  must  constitute  the  highest 
psychical  fitculties.  All  these  matters  are  of  a  subjective  character^ 
We  suppose  that  another  man  feels  the  same  degree  and  character  of 
pain  as  we  do  when  a  needle  is  pushed  into  his  skin ;  but  we  cannot 
prove  it,  much  less  can  we  dogmatize  on  the  feelings  of  a  decapitated 
frog.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  us  worthy  of  remembrance 
that  in  fish  and  frogs  anatomical  observers  (Kupffer  and  Owsjannikow) 
have  pointed  out  that  both  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  of  the  cord 
arise  from  one  and  the  same  nerve-cell,  suggesting  a  generalization  of 
function.  Does  not  this  fact  somewhat  harmonize  with  Pfliiger'a 
experiments)  Profesor  Schiff,  whose  opinion  on  neurological  subjects 
is  of  the  highest  value,  winds  up  a  searching  criticism  on  the  sensorial 
functions  of  the  cord  with  the  following  conclusions  : 

*  On  Genetal  Nerre  PhyBiology  :  Britith  and  Fonign  Medioo-Ghimmeal  Bi^new^ 
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"  1.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  to  the  spinal  oord  of  an  animal 
recently  decapitated  the  faculty  of  sensation. 

"  2.  It  is  rather  highly  probable  that  in  such  a  cord  true  sensation  occurs^ 
after  irritation. 

"  3.  The  fundamental  principle,  b^  which  sensitive  impressions  become  con- 
Tcrted  into  movements,  is  the  same  m  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

"  4.  The  spinal  movements  are  distinguished  from  the  cerebral  essentially 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter,  as  Guvier  indicated,  the  central  spheres  of  the  higher 
onmns  of  sense  (sight,  hearing,  perhaps  also  smell)  co-operate  in  themsdves 
and  on  the  motory  nerves,  as  reflecting  excitants.  It  must,  therefore,  appear 
that  the  withdrawal  of  these  centres  must  have  a  most  important  influence  on 
the  whole  character  of  the  motory  and  sensational  functions  of  the  spinal 
eord."* 

The  idea  of  consciousness  and  volition  being  present  in  the  spinal 
oord  Schiif  entirely  renounces,  and  he  regards  all  the  movements  of 
decapitated  amphibise  as  the  mechanical  consequences  of  irritation  of 
a  nervous  reflecting  organ.  The  operation  of  the  irritant  he  believes 
to  be  determined  by  its  strength^  not  by  its  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fun ke  avers  that, '^  according  to  bis  opinion, 
from  a  purely  physiological  stand-point,  the  spinal  cord  possesses  sen- 
sorial functions.'*  The  real  difficulty  of  the  question  seems  to  consist 
in  this,  that  we  at  present  possess  no  certain  indication  by  which  move- 
ments of  a  reflex  character — (Le.,  purely  mechanical),  can  be  distin- 
guished from  those  originated  by  a  psychical  impulse.  Accordingly, 
any  attempt  to  determine  the  laws  of  reflex  action  must  prove  un- 
aatisfiictory. 

In  the  work  of  Pfliiger  to  which  we  have  referred,  such  an  attempt 
bas  for  the  first  time  been  made ;  and  as  his  results  are  in  part  founded 
on  an  analysis  of  pathological  observations  on  man,  an  account  of 
them  may  interest  the  reader.     They  are  shortly  as  follow : 

1.  The  law  of  conduction  on  the  same  side  tor  one-sided  reflection. 
14  on  irritation  of  a  sensitive  nerve,  reflex  action  follows  on  one  side 
only,  the  latter  occur  without  exception  and  under  all  circumstances 
on  that  side  only  which  corresponds  to  the  irritated  sensitive  nerve. 
This  law  was  recognised  by  John  Miillar. 

2.  The  law  of  symmetrical  reflection.  If  a  sensitive  irritation  has 
produced  reflex  movements  on  one  side,  and  by  further  extension  has 
aroused  motor  action  also  on  the  other  half  of  the  cord,  only  those 
nerves  will  be  affected  which  correspond  to  those  originally  iiiitated 
on  the  first  half. 

3.  The  law  of  unequal  intensity  of  reflex  action  on  both  sides  of 
the  body  in  double-sided  reflexes.  When  double  reflex  occurs,  it  is  always 
strongest  on  the  side  coiresponding  to  the  sensitive  fibre  irritated. 

4.  Thelawof  intersensitive-motor  movement,  and  of  reflex  irradiation. 

By  the  first  term  Pfliiger  understands  the  channel  by  which  the  irrita- 
tion travels  from  the  sensitive  to  the  motor  fibres,  in  the  central  organ. 
By  the  latter  term  he  understands  the  further  progress  of  reflex  action 
from  the  nerves  in  which  it  was  localized  to  neighbouring  nerves.  If 
the  excitation  of  a  sensitive  cerebral  nerve  is  transferred  to  motoir 
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nenreis  we  see  tliat  the  roots  of  both  nerves  originatiog  on  nearly  the 
same  level  are  affected,  or  the  nerves  lying  behind,  never  those  lying 
before  the  sensitive  root  to  which  the  excitation  was  applied.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve,  for  example,  produces  contraction  of  the  iris 
— ^i.e.,  reflex  from  the  optic  to  the  ocnlo-motor  nerve,  interaensitive- 
motor  movement  from  before  backwards.  In  the  spinal  cord,  the 
primary  affected  motor  nerve  is  more  or  less  on  the  same  level  with 
the  root  of  the  irritated  sensitive  fibre.  When  the  reflex  excitation 
extends  itself  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  does  so  from  behind  forwards  to- 
wards the  medulla  oblongata — never  from  before  backwards.  Excita- 
tion of  a  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  finger  awakens  reflex  actions  in  the 
brachial  plexus,  next  in  the  cervical  plexus,  the  accessories,  the  vagus, 
&c.,  not  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  nerves.  The  irradiation  first  travels 
backwards  after  it  has  reached  the  medulla  oblongata. 

6.  The  law  of  threefold  origin  of  reflex.  The  reflex  motions  which 
the  excitation  of  a  sensitive  fibre  produce  can  ap|)ear  only  and  abso- 
lutely on  three  parts  of  the  body,  whether  they  are  on  one  side  or  on 
both  sides,  (a.)  Reflex  appears  in  those  motor  nerves  which  lie  more 
or  less  on  the  same  level  as  the  excited  sensitive  fibres.  (6.)  If  the 
reflex  appears  in  motor  nerves  at  a  distance  from  the  sensitive  fibres, 
these  motor  nerves  are  always  such  as  arise  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
This  is  exemplified  in  trismus  after  wounds  of  certain  parts  of  the 
skin,  hysterical  laughings,  convulsions,  (c.)  A  reflex  may  occur  in  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  The  principal  centre  of  radiation  for  this 
general  reflex  is  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  proof  of  this,  Pfliiger 
adduces  extensive  pathological  evidence. 

The  theory  of  reflex  action  is  that  it  is  effected  by  multipolar 
ganglionic  cells,  but  it  is  still  undetermined  whether  there  exists  a 
special  set  of  centripetal  fibres  whose  function  is  to  conduct  excitations 
to  the  motor  nerve-cells,  or  whether  this  is  effected  by  the  same  fibre 
whose  function  it  is  to  conduct  sensitive  impressions  to  the  brain. 
Nor  has  it  been  shown  how  excito-motory  acts  are  confined  to  certain 
muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  so  as  to  pn>duce  that  precision  of  result 
which  we  witness  in  all  the  ordinary  reflex  acts. 

Very  interesting  is  the  study  of  the  agencies,  psychical  (the  will, 
sleep)  and  physical  (stiychnia,  opiimj,  chloroform,  Ac),  which  modify 
reflex  action  ;  but  space  forbids  our  entering  upon  these. 

6.  The  spinal  cord  as  a  conducting  organ.  The  labours  of  two 
contemporaneous  physiologists  have  entirely  revolutionized  and  re- 
modelled our  notions  regarding  the  conduction  of  senf^itive  and  motor 
impulses.  To  Brown-Siquard  and  Schiff  we  owe  almost  exclusively 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  cord  as  a  conducting  orgsn. 

Since  Sir  Charles  Bell  discovered  that  the  conductors  of  sensation 
and  volition  are  distinct  from  each  other  from  the  brain  to  the  peri- 
phery, it  has  been  a  problem  to  show  how  they  are  disposed  of  in  the 
spinal  cord.  For  many  years  the  theory  originally  propounded  by,  and 
naturally  following  the  discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  the  posterior 
columns  conduct  sensory,  the  anterior  motory  impressions,  was  supported 
by  Longet,  and  all  but  universally  received  by  physiologistB.  Through 
the  wonderfully  exact  researches  of  Schiff  and  Brown-S^uard,  this 
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theory  bas  been  sbown  to  be  quite  &]8e.  We  propose  in  what  follows 
to  state  what  is  now  known  regarding  oonduction  iu  the  spinal  cord, 
adopting  as  a  text  the  work  of  Schiff,*  which,  in  point  of  minute 
detail,  is  the  most  learned  and  precise  work  on  the  subject.  And 
first,  in  reference  to  sensory  impressionsL  The  posterior  columns  are 
the  only  sensitive  parts  of  tbe  spinal  cord.  This  &ct  was  first  fully 
recognised  by  Longet.  But  it  was  not  known  to  him  that  these 
columns  owe  their  sensibility  to  the  branches  of  the  nerve-roots  which 
traverse  them,  and  not  to  the  proper  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  columns. 
The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  specially  due  to  Schifi^  and  it  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  Brown-Sdquard. 

Although  these  columns  are  the  only  sensitive  parts  of  the  cord, 
their  complete  section  by  no  means  arrests  the  oonduction  of  sensation 
above  or  beyond  the  divided  portion.  Fodera,  and  afterwards  Stilling 
and  Van  Deen,  had  noticed  this  fact  in  frogs,  even  after  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  posterior  column  was  removed.  Section  of  the  posterior 
columns  produces  hypersesthesia  of  the  parts  behind  the  section.  The 
first  to  indicate  this  fact  was  Fodera,  and  its  subsequent  elucidation 
has  been  claimed  respectively  by  Brown-S6quard  and  Schiff. 

That  the  grey  substance  conducts  sensation  is  proved  by  dividing 
all  bat  the  grey  substance.  The  conduction  of  sensibility  after  section 
of  the  posterior  columns  appears  to  take  place  in  the  grey  substance 
only,  as  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  do  not,  in  Schiff 's  opinion, 
conduct  sensitive  impressions,  although  Brown-S^quard,  and,  earlier, 
Schoeps,  Calmeil  and  Budge,  have  claimed  for  the  anterior  columns 
the  power  of  conducting  such  impressions. 

What  parts  of  the  grey  substance  conduct  sensitive  impressions  % 
Van  Deen  was  the  first  to  observe  that  sensitive  impressions  are  con* 
ducted  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  grey  substance  is  left  undivided^ 
In  order  to  prove  the  capability  of  conduction  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  grey  substance,  these  parts  must  be  isolated  firom  each  other,  and 
each  tested  when  it  alone  forms  the  sole  bond  of  connexion  betwixt 
the  anterior  and  posterior  part-s  of  the  body.  Browu-S6quard  believes 
that  it  is  essentially  the  central  part  of  the  grey  substance — i.a,  the 
lateral  masses,  the  bases  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns,  and  all  the 
snbstance  around  the  central  canal — which  is  employed  in  the  trans- 
mission of  sensitive  impressions. t  Schiff  is  of  opinion  that  no  good 
grounds  exist  to  support  such  a  view,  but  that  any  part  whatever  is 
capable  of  conducting  sensibility,  and  that  so  long  as  a  mere  bridge  of 
grey  substance  is  left  to  unite  the  anterior  with  the  posterior  half  of 
the  body,  evidences  of  impressions  made  on  the  latter  can  be  readily 
obtained.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  posterior  horns  can 
conduct  sensitive  impressions,  as  from  the  anatomical  views  of  Bidder, 
referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  review,  we  should  be  led  to  nuppose 
that  they  would  not  do  so,  were  they  composed,  as  Bidder  and  his 
pupils  affirm,  of  cellular  tissue  only.  Schiff  has  also  observed  that  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  connecting  grey  substance  left,  the  more  dowly 
are  impressions  transmitted.     This  explains  an  observation  made  by 
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Cruveilhier,*  who  remarked,  in  a  case  of  paralysis  of  motion,  that 
fifteen  to  thirty  seconds  elapsed  ere  the  patient  perceived  irritations  of 
the  paralysed  parts.  The  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  grey  substance 
to  the  parts  of  the  body  behind  them  is  such  that  every  segment  of 
grey  substance  conducts  the  sensibUity  of  all,  rather  than  of  special  parts 
of  the  body  behind  it.f  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  follow  that  im- 
pressions made  on  one  small  portion  of  the  body  are  transmitted  to 
the  brain  by  conducting  elements  present  in  all  parts  of  the  grey 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  fact  explains  the  retention  gene- 
raMy  of  sensibility  in  many  cases  of  partial  sofbening,  also  why  in 
hypersBsthesia  or  anteathesia  these  alterations  of  sensibility  are  general 
and  not  partial  From  personal  experiment  the  writer  can  corrobo- 
rate most  of  these  observations  on  the  conducting  properties  of  tlie 
grey  substance,  and  in  connexion  therewith  it  is  interesting  to  recol- 
lect the  anastomosing  character  of  the  nerve>cells. 
'  The  grey  substance  is  in  itself  not  sensitive.  Although  this  fact  waa 
remarked  by  Longet,  he  failed  to  observe  that  it  is  the  conducting 
agent  of  sensibility,  whilst  Stilling,  Eigenbrodt,  and  others  who 
recognised  the  latter  fact,  did  not  recognise  its  own  want  of  sensi- 
bility. The  first  to  perceive  both  properties  was  Schi£r(1853).  He 
terms  the  grey  substance  *^  sesthesodic'*  (from  o^oci  way).  Strychnine, 
which  increases  the  reflex  irritability  of  the  grey  substance,  does  not 
impart  to  it  sensitive  properties. 

As  regards  the  power  of  conduction  possessed  by  the  posterior  white 
columns,  the  experiments  of  Brown-S6quard  and  Schiff  agree  in 
proving  that  the  white  fibres  are  not  capable  of  conducting,  for  any 
great  length,  sensitive  impressions  towards  the  brain,  but  that  the 
transmission  of  such  impressions,  afber  it  has  traversed  for  a  short 
distance  the  white  substance,  is  then  transferred  to  the  grey  matter. 
This  rule  applies  in  both  directions — i.e.,  the  white  matter  conducts  a 
certain  distance  backwards  (towards  the  tail  of  the  animal)  as  well  as 
forwards.  These  experiments  harmonize  with  what  is  known  anato- 
mically of  the  course  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots. 

One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  SchifiTs  researches  on  the  cord  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  condition  which  he  terms  analgesia.  If  in 
a  rabbit  every  part  of  the  spinal  cord  be  divided,  excepting  the  pos- 
terior columns,  a  peculiar  state  is  induced,  in  which  all  parts  behind 
the  section  are  sensitive  to  a  mere  touch,  but  not  to  what  in  other 
circumstances  would  induce  pain.  In  reference  to  this  subject  Schiff 
remarks : 

"  Analgesia  is  a  state  which  we  observe  in  many  persons  daring  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  chloroform  inhalations,  in  which  it  perhaps  always  occurs, 
although  it  is  often  unobserved,  becaase  the  patient  is  not  snfficientlv  intel- 
ligent to  give  a  clear  account  of  his  feelings.  He  accurately  feels  the  hand  of 
the  surgeon  which  holds  his  limbs ;  he  feels  the  impression  of  the  knife  as  it  is 
placed  on  the  skin,  hut  experiences  no  pain  daring  division  of  the  part ;  he 
i'eels  the  shaking  during  the  sawing  of  the  bone,  and  may  even  he  busy  with 
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pleasant  dreams  which  perhaps  this  very  shaking  may  have  called  forth  or 
interrupted.  A  patient  who  is  undergoing  tooth-extraction  is  quite  aware  that 
the  instrument  is  pressed  into  his  jaw;  he  feels  the  tooth  loosening  from  the 
gum,  but  the  pain  is  absent,  ana  he  has  only  the  indifferent  feeling  of  its 
being  done.  A  simiLsir  condition  has  been  often  (and  first  by  Beau)  observed 
in  paralysis.  A  Swiss  physician,  Yieusseux,  who  had  a  disease  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  for  a  long  time  remarked  that  he  could  feel  with  one  hand 
impressions  of  touch  and  the  pulse,  but  compression  or  pricking  of  the-  hand 
produced  no  pain." 

Schitf  then  found  that  he  could  produce  in  rabbits  a  condition 
nmilar  to  that  described  by  a  rapid,  but  moderate  bloodletting.  This 
being  done,  every  part  of  the  spinal  cord  except  the  posterior  white 
oolumns  was  divided.  The  sensibility  of  the  parts  behind  being  now. 
tested,  it  was  found  that  even  a  slight  touch  of  the  tail  would  cause 
the  animal  to  raise  its  head,  open  its  eyes,  and  move  its  ears,  whilst 
the  breathing,  at  the  same  time,  became  more  hurried.  If  the  tail, 
instead  of  being  merely  touched,  was  pinched  until  the  nails  reached 
the  bone,  none  of  these  signs  of  disturbance  occurs.  From  these  and 
nmilar  observations,  Schifif  concludes  that  the  conductors  of  tactile 
sensibility  are  functionally  and  structurally  distinct  from  those  of  sensi* 
bility  to  painful  impressions ;  further,  that  these  conductors  reach  the 
brain  through  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  lastly, 
that  each  white  column  contains  only  the  nerve-elements  which  con- 
vey the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  body,  and 
that  in  this  case  the  law  of  isolated  conduction  holds  good,  so  that 
partial  destruction  of  the  white  columns  produces  a  lesion  of  sensi- 
bility in  a  corresponding  part  of  the  body. 

The  question  of  a  decussation  of  the  conductors  of  sensitive  impres- 
Bions  in  the  cord  is  one  on  which  there  is  still  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  simplest  experiment  on  the  question  is  that  of  division 
of  one  half  of  the  cord.  According  to  Brown-S6quard,  the  invariable 
result  of  this  experiment  is  hyperaesthesia  behind  the  section,  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  sensibility  is  lost,  or  exti^mely  diminished.  He 
thence  infers  that  there  is  a  decussation  of  the  conductors  of  sensitive 
impressions  very  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  complete  (p.  35).  In  regard 
to  the  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  side  opposite  the  section,  Yan  Deen, 
Stilling,  Valentin,  and  Schifif^  have  foimd  that,  in  many  cases,  sensi- 
bility is  not  at  all  diminished,  and  in  none  wholly  suppressed. 
Indeed,  Brown-S^quard  himself  has  found  that  sensibility  frequently 
returns  or  remains  on  the  side  opposite  the  section,  but  gives  as  an 
explanation,  that  by  a  reflex  action  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the 
section  (which  is  in  a  state  of  hypersstheeia)  contract  spasmodically, 
and  thus  produce  pain.  To  this  view  Schiff  raises  objections  which 
it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into.  Kor  does  he  agree 
with  Brown-S4quard  as  to  the  results  of  the  other  experiment  on 
which  the  latter  argues  that  a  decussation  of  the  sensitive  conductors 
takes  placei  From  a  very  great  number  of  vivisections  on  all  species 
of  animals^  as  well  as  from  the  study  of  pathological  cases,  Schiff 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  mass  of  grey  matter 
serves  to  conduct  sensitive  impressions  from  either  one  side  of  the 
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body  or  the  other.  To  the  extreme  right  of  the  grej  matter  a  very 
amidl  portion  exists,  which  conducts  sensitire  impressions  from  the  left 
side  of  the  body  only,  and  vice  versd.  The  grey  matter  conveys  im- 
pressions in  all  directions ;  and  the  agents  employed  in  this  omnilateral 
transmission  are  the  ganglionic  cells.  To  meet  SchifiTs  experimental 
results,  anatomy  has  to  show  that  on  either  edge  of  the  grey  matter  to 
the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left,  a  group  of  cells  exists,  the  process 
of  which  is  not  connected  with  the  sensitive  root-fibres  of  the  same^ 
but  of  the  opposite  sida  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  observer  has  yet 
ascertained  whether  such  a  relation  holds.  Schiff  also  maintains  that 
pathological  cases  favour  his  ideas  as  to  decussations  much  more  than 
they  do  those  of  Brown-S4quard. 

Several  years  ago,  Yon  Bezold  made  an  extended  series  of  experi* 
ments  on  the  question  of  decussation,  and  the  result  was  equally  ad  verse 
to  Brown-S^uard's  views.* 

All  experiments  on  the  conduction  of  motory  impulses  are  much 
more  difficult  than  those  on  sensation,  principally  because  one  must 
wait  until  the  animal  makes  a  voluntuy  movement.  No  irritation, 
save  that  of  the  will,  can  be  relied  on.  Another  source  of  difficulty 
lies  in  the  greater  delicacy  and  vulnerability  of  the  parts  of  the  cord 
which  conduct  movement,  a  very  slight  degree  of  compression  serving 
to  produce  a  paralysis  of  motion. 

Continuing  our  analysis  of  the  experiments  of  Schiff,  we  find  that 
in  agreement  with  Yan  Deen,  he  believes  that  the  anterior  and  lateral 
white  columns  transmit  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of 
the  cord.  If  in  a  frog  all  but  the  white  anterior  and  latei'al  columns 
be  divided,  voluntary  movements  are  still  possible.  In  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  avoiding  injury  of  these  columns,  the  movements  are 
always  weaker  than  normaL  In  mammals,  Schiff  has  also  succeeded 
in  observing  voluntary  movements  when  all  but  these  columns  were 
divided.  As  anatomy  would  indicate,  and  as  pathology  sanctions,  these 
fibres  do  not  go  out  of  the  cord  through  the  motor  roots,  but  join  the 
cells  in  the  anterior  grey  matter,  which  also  serves  for  the  conduction 
of  movement.  If  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  are  divided,  after  a 
time  voluntary  movements  are  strongly  and  harmoniously  produced 
behind  the  section,  so  that  the  view  of  Longet,  that  the  white  anterior 
columns  are  the  sole  conductors  of  movement,  is  thus  proved  to  be 
fietlse.  The  question  which  next  arises  is — What  portions  of  the  grey 
substance  conduct  motor  impressions?  The  answer  is  not  such  as 
former  notions  would  lead  us  to  expect,  for  Schiff  found  that  when  all 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  cord  were  divided,  and  only  a  thin  segment 
of  the  posterior  grey  substance  (a  segment  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye !)  was  left,  spontaneous  movements  of  the 
parts  behind  still  took  place. 

Other  experiments  showed  that  the  central  grey  substance,  as  well 
as  the  posterior,  conducts  motory  impulse,  whilst  experiments  insti- 
tuted to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  conduction  of  motor  impulse 

*  Ueber  die  Gekreuiten  Wirkimgen  des  Biickexim&rks  :  Zeitschr.  flir  wlaaensch. 
Zoologies  ix.  p.  807. 
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ooold  occur,  showed  that  in  transmission  of  motion  the  grey  substance 
effects  this  in  every  direction.  We  have  seen  that  with  sensitive  im« 
pressions,  the  same  law  holds.  How  and  why  two  suth  different 
elements  as  white  and  grey  matter  shoald  both  serve  to  conduct  motor 
impnlses  we  know  not ;  nor  do  we  know  how  the  isolated  transference 
of  the  impulse  of  the  will  is  conveyed  to  determinate  muscles.  Equally 
ignorant  are  we,  whether  the  cell  processes  which  transmit  motion  are 
also  capable  of  transmitting  sensation. 

Betwixt  the  sensitive  and  motory  properties  of  the  cord,  analogy 
would  appear  to  exist  on  more  points  than  one.  Thus,  as  in  the  caise 
of  sensation,  the  elements  which  conduct  motion,  white  as  well  as  grey^ 
are  in  themselves  not  motory.  To  distinguish  this  property,  Schiff pro- 
poses to  term  these  elements  "  kinesodic.**  The  experiment  of  Longet, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  that  galvanic  irritatiotl  of  the  white  columns 
produces  motion  in  the  parts  behind,  shows  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve-roots  going  from  the  point 
when  the  excitation  is  applied,  may  be  excited  to  action*  The  only 
motory  parts  of  the  cord  are  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  which  traverse 
obliquely,  or  at  right  angles,  the  anterior  white  columns.  As  already 
indicated,  the  fibres  of  the  latter  are  not  prolongations  of  the  anterior 
roota^  but  originate  in  the  cells,  of  the  grey  matter. 

On  dividing  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  found  that  although 
there  is  no  complete  paralysis  of  motion,  certain  groups  of  muscles 
have  their  action  weakened,  and  some  are  paralyzed.  Amongst  the 
latter  are  the  muscles  of  respiration  on  the  same  side,  and  if  the  section 
is  made  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments on  that  side  are  wholly  suspended ;  but  if  the  section  is  lower — 
say  opposite  the  last  cervical  vertebra — the  paralysis  is  confined  to  the 
external  respiratory  muscles.  This  result  is  specially  due  to  division 
of  the  lateral  columns. 

Space  forbids  us  entering  upon  the  causes  of  the  hyperesthesia 
which  is  observed  after  section  of  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  we 
can  do  no  more  than  remind  the  reader  of  the  remarkable  proneness 
to  convulsive  movements  which  Brown-S6quard  found  to  follow  certain 
lesions  of  this  organ. 

In  concluding  this  exposition  of  the  views  of  Schiff,  it  may  be  of 
interest  and  service  to  the  practical  reader  to  put  here  verbatim  the  pa- 
thological corollaries  which  that  physiologist  deduces  from  his  researches 
in  the  laboratory,  so  that  by  comparative  observations  at  the  bedside, 
and  in  the  post-mortem  theatre,  the  truth  of  these  oonclusionB,  as  well 
as  their  diagnostic  value,  may  be  tested  : 

"  1.  Although,  contrary  to  a  common  supposition,  a  limited  disorganization 
of  the  posterior  columns  does  not  produce  insensibility  to  pain  in  the  parts 
behind,  and  a  corresponding  limited  lesion  of  the  anterior  columns  does  not 
produce  loss  of  movement,  a  total  disorganization  of  these  columns  produces  in, 
the  former  case  aneesthesia,  in  the  latter  paralvsis. 

*'  2.  When  perfect  anaesthesia  is  the  result  of  an  injury  which  affects  the 
spinal  cord  at  a  limited  spot  only,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  only  one 
or  of  some  dorsal  or  cervical  vertebrae,  not  only  the  posterior  columns,  bu|  the 
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whxAe  of  the  ssthesodio  substance  (indading  the  anterior  horns)  most  be  affected 
at  tne  injured  part. 

"  3.  Complete  paralysis  in  all  parts  of  the  body  behind  a  diseased  portion  of 
the  cord  in  the  long  direction  may  occur — 

"  a.  Without  any  lesion  of  sensibility,  save  only  constricting  pain  at  the 
level  of  the  diseased  part,  in  cases  of  mere  compression  of  the  cord  through 
dilatation  of  the  yessels,  with  effusion,  exudation  or  affection  of  the  sheatn. 
"  6.  Without  lesion  of  sensibility,  and  without  any  pain,  perfect  paralysis 
must  occur  in  disease  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  and  of  tne  total 
kinesodic  substance,  if  one  may  suppose  this  substance  to  be  affected 
independent  of  the  sesthesodic. 

"  c.  Should  it  be  certainly  proved  that  the  central  parts  of  the  grey 
substance  contab  no  kinesodic  elements  which  conduct  loiu^itudinall^, 
one  would  expect  perfect  paralysis  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  if 
anywhere,  in  the  long  direction,  the  antero-lateral  columns,  the  four  grey 
.oornua  and  gelatinous  substance  of  Bjolando  are  affected,  spontaneous 
pain  is  absent,  sensibility  to  pain  remains,  but  on  acooant  of  the  simul- 
taneous  limitation  of  the  transverse  extent  of  the  Asthesodio  substance, 
perception  of  pain  is  retarded. 

"  a.  Paralysis  occurs  in  disease  of  the  anterior  column  and  the  whole 
grey  substance ;  in  this  case  sensibility  to  pain  is  lost,  but  sensibility  to 
touch  remains. 

"  e.  Disease  of  the  kinesodic  substance,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  anterior 

column,  is  accompanied  with  paralysis  affecting  certain  parts  and  passing 

by  others. 

"  4t.  Contraction  and  convulsions  in  parts  of  the  body  behind  the  injured 

spot  can  never  be  the  consequence  of  an  isolated  irritative  affection  of  the 

antero-lateral  columns,  or  of  the  grey  substance,  since  no  motor  fibre — i.e., 

none  which  upon  irritation  call  forth  movement — ^tra^erse  the  spinal  cord  in  the 

long  direction. 

*'  5.  These  symptoms,  however,  may  occur  in  a  transitory  form  in  disease  of 
the  anterior  columns,  exclusively  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerves  tra- 
versing the  diseased  portion  that  is  on  a  level  with  the  injury. 

"  6.  Convulsions  of  the  posterior  extremities,  with  cramp,  and  generally  with 
contraction,  in  very  great  irritability,  with  extension,  also,  which  makes  tlieir 
free  movement  impossible,  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  higher  divisions  of  the  cord 
in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  regions.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  from  disease  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  or  the  nerves  traversing  them,  which  act  reflectively  on  the 
motory  parts.  Some  chang^e  of  the  reflecting  grey  matter,  analogous  to  that 
produced  by  certain  narcotic  poisons,  might  also  give  rise  to  contractions  of 
the  feet. 

"  7.  Contraction  may  also  be  produced  by  slight  nressure  on  the  cord.  In 
such  a  case,  the  contraction  depends  on  a  paralysis  of  the  extensors,  and  it  dis- 
appears in  sleep,  or  if  the  person  lies  vei^  quiet,  and  also  in  the  early  stages 
of  ether  narcotism ;  whilst  in  cases  of  cramp  from  irritation  of  the  posterior 
columns,  a  much  higher  degree  of  narcotism  is  required. 

"  8.  Disease  of  the  posterior  columns  can  also  (through  the  laws  of  re- 
flexion) call  forth  convulsion  and  contracture  in  parts  higher  up,  towards  the  head. 
'*  9.  Disease  of  one  posterior  column,  which  causes  slighter  reflex  contrac- 
tions, has  it4  effects  confined  to  the  limbs  of  the  corresponding  side. 

"  10.  Isolated  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  a  little  way  above  the 
eaud^  equina  acts : 

**a.  In  an  irritative  wa^,  by  producing  pain  (spontaneous  or  on  pres- 
sure) in  those  nerves  which  traverse  the  diseased  part,  and  often  a  con- 
stricting pain  at  the  part  affected,  and  a  little  above  it.  The  longitudinal 
fibres  of  tne  posterior  columns  call  forth,  in  the  part  of  the  body  behind. 
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a  constant  sensation  of  touch,  described  as  formication  with  varying 
sensation  of  heat  and  cold.  Sense  of  pain  in  the  parts  behind  continues, 
and  is  even  exalted,  as  Jong  as  the  posterior  columns  are  hypenemic. 

6.  When  such  a  lesion  acts  in  uparalynn^  way,  we  find  at  the  level  of 
the  paralysed  roots  a  circle  of  the  body  which  is  quite  afuesthetic,  whilst 
sensation  to  pain  is  present  above  and  oelow  this  nns.  This  ansBsthetic 
drde  is  not  sharply  defined,  and  appears  of  different  hreadth  at  different 
times.  Below  this  circle,  sense  of  tickling,  touch,  and  temperature,  is 
absent.  Pain  or  pressure  is  very  well  perceived,  but  is  imperfectly 
localised, 

e.  When  a  disease  at  first  acts  irritatively  ^softening,  for  example),  and 
extends  along  the  cord  from  below  upwards,  tne  painful  circle  travels  with 
it,  leaving  an  extending  anesthetic  circle.     Below  this,  objective  sense  of 
touch  is  absent,  but  instead  of  it,  there  is  subjective  and  perverted  sense 
of  touch  (formication). 
"11.  When,  with  motion  unaffected,  a  painful  ring  is  present  without  alien- 
ation of  sense  of  touch,  we  should  find  that  the  nerve-roots  alone,  outside  the 
oord  or  within  it,  were  affected. 

**\%.  When,  besides  the  posterior  columns,  the  whole  sesthesodio  substance 
is  diseased,  we  shall  find  behind  the  diseased  spot  perverted  sensations  of  touch 
and  no  sense  of  pain. 

"13.  A  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  which  first  produces  convulsions  and 
then  a  nerfect  loss  of  voluntary  movement  in  the  provinces  of  nerves  which 
go  off  oehind,  extends  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  and  the  kinesodic 
substance ;  it  does  not  however  require  to  go  so  far  into  the  parts  conducting 
sensitive  impressions  in  order  to  produce  perfect  anaesthesia. 

*'  14.  A  aisease  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  oord,  which,  with  paralysis  of 
the  extremities  and  the  trunk,  permits  the  respiratory  movements  to  take 
place,  does  not  affect  the  lateral  columns. 

"  15.  Isolated  defeneration  of  one  lateral  column  suspends  the  respiration 
on  this  side  only.  If  both  lateral  columns  below  the  fourth  vertebra  are  dis- 
eased, the  lower  ribs  are  not  used  in  respiration,  which  becomes  strongly 
abdominal. 

**  16.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  is  paralysed,  the  motions  in  the 
different  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  become  more  frequent  and 
stronger. 

"  17.  Since  only  a  small  bridge  of  grey  matter  is  sufficient  to  transfer  sen- 
sitive or  motory  impressions,  it  is  possible  that  in  many  cases,  especially  when 
this  grey  substance  is  surroundea  by  softened  parts,  softening  occurs  after 
death,  and  the  connecting  link  of  grey  matter  is  not  observed,  and  fluid  matter 
fills  up  the  gap. 

"  18.  The  above  physiological  experience  may  be  applied  to  cases  of  wounds 
which  scarcely  disturbed  the  function  of  the  oord  (a  bridge  of  grey  matter 
beii«left?:i. 

*'19.  It  is  rare  to  find  that  after  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  feeling  or  motion 
is  permanently  lost  on  one  side  only." 

Space  does  not  permit  our  alluding  to  the  influence  which  the  spinal 
oord  exerts  on  the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  nutrition, 
heat^  and  digestion.  We  have  heen  principally  anxious  to  expose  the 
views  of  our  German  brethren  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
card,  and  must  ofier  this  as  a  reason  for  having  made  but  slight  refe* 
tenoe  to  writings  which  can  be  readily  found  in  the  English  literature 
of  the  subject. 

65-xxxnu  2 
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Retiew  IL 

On  Rupture,  Iftguinal,  Crural  and  Umbilical;  tlie  Anatomy,  Pathology, 
Diagnosis,  Cause,  and  Prevention  ;  tcith  New  Melliods  of  Reding 
a  Radical  and  Permanent  Cure;  embodying  the  Jaxktmiia/a  Prize 
Essay  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  for  1861.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  John  Wood,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.  (Exam.), 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  King's  College,  London ;  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Dispensary. — London,  1863.     8yo,  pp.  326. 

Mr.  Wood's  book  upon  Rupture  is  one  which  deserves  at  onr  hands 
more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  Whether  we  consider  the  number 
of  those  who  are  attiicted  with  hernia,  or  whether  we  look  to  the  good 
liope  which  is  held  out  of  curing  many  of  these,  the  subject  is  fall 
of  interest  to  the  practical  surgeon,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  are 
anxioiis  to  see  the  healing  art  making  progress  in  the  great  contest 
which  it  is  carrying  on  against  death  and  diseasa 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Malgaigne  that  in  France  one  man  in 
thirteen,  and  one  woman  in  fifty-two,  are  affected  with  rupture; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  proportion  would  be 
very  different  among  our  own  population.  And  not  only  ia 
hernia  a  very  common  complaint,  but  it  is  one  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience,  and  which  may  at  any  time  pat  life 
in  the  utmost  peril ;  moreover,  it  often  forms  a  serious  disability,  pre- 
venting some  from  entering  trades  or  professions  for  which  they  are 
otherwise  well  suited,  and  obliging  others  to  relinquish  the  occupa- 
tions by  which  they  obtain  their  livelihood.  Boys  are  frequently 
unable  to  gain  admission  into  naval  or  military  schools  because  they 
are  ruptured,  and  cases  have  already  arisen  in  the  brief  history  of 
Mr.  Wood's  operation  in  which  it  has  enabled  lads  to  pass  the  in- 
spection of  a  medical  board  by  which  they  had  previously  been  re- 
jected. This  is  one  of  the  best  proo&  that  could  be  given  of  the 
satisfactory  results  of  the  operation. 

It  would  appear,  from  official  reports,  that  about  three  men  in  every 
thousand  are  annually  lost  to  our  army  and  navy  by  ruptures.  Go- 
vernments have  always  been  anxious  to  prevent  this  waste  of  material, 
and  on  one  occasion,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Wood,  our  own  Sovereign  bestowed  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, together  with  substantial  pecuniary  rewards,  on  an  individual 
who  undertook  to  cure  ruptures  by  the  application  of  oil  of  vitriol — a 
cure  which  must  have  been  so  far  from  being  complete  or  permanent 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  gained  any  credit  at  alL  This 
serves,  however,  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  there  shoald  be 
some  means  of  curing  ruptures,  and  preserving  the  efficiency  of  those 
whose  maintenance  and  instruction  has  cost  the  country  a  large  evaa 
of  money. 

Again,  rupture  is  not  only  a  complaint  which  affects  a  large  number 
of  the  community,  and  deprives  us  of  the  services  of  many  of  oar 
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soldiers  and  sailors,  but  it  places  the  lives  of  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  it  in  constant  jeopardy.  At  any  moment  the  hernia  may  become 
strangulated,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  fi-equently 
terminating  in  death.  It  is  true  the  patient  may  wear  a  truss,  and  if 
the  rupture  is  of  moderate  size  a  well-fitted  truss  may  serve  to  control 
it;  but  then  the  truss  must  b^  worn  almost  constantly.  It  can  never 
be  laid  aside  except  when  the  patient  is  in  bed.  It  is  always  trouble- 
some and  inconvenient,  and  unless  it  fits  clasely  the  rupture  will  be 
liable  to  come  down  behind  it ;  while  if  the  protrusion  is  of  large  size, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  it  in  check  at  all  by  means  of  a  tiTiss. 

Here,  th«*n,  is  the  disease  that  wo  have  to  deal  with — a  complaint 
which  is  very  common — which  constitutes  a  serious  disability,  but 
which  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  which  frequently  admits  of  a  palli- 
ative treatment.  This  palliative  treatment,  however,  must  be  life- 
long ;  it  is  apt  at  the  best  to  be  irksome,  and  to  many  cases  it  is  not 
applicable  at  alL  Mr.  Wood  has  instituted  a  very  fair  comparison 
between  hernia  on  the  one  hand,  and  varicose  veins,  haDmorrhoIds,  and 
such  other  complaints  as  admit  of  both  palliative  and  radical  treat- 
ment on  the  other,  and  he  draws  the  just  conclusion  that,  if  an  opera- 
tion is  justifiable  in  the  one  case,  it  is  at  least  equally  allowable  in  the 
other,  ])rovided  always  that  such  operation  is  not  attended  with  any 
extraordinary  risk. 

In  the  present  treatise,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  Jacksonian 
Prize  Essay  for  1861,  the  author  describes  the  operation  for  inguinal 
hernia  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  which  has  met  with  so  much  success  that  it  may  fairly  be 
considered  to  have  taken  its  place  among  the  resources  of  operative 
surgery. 

The  volume  before  us  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the 
author  treats  of  inguinal  hernia,  and  after  describing  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts  concerned  and  the  pathological  changes  which  accompany 
rupture,  he  proceeds  to  explain  his  own  operation  for  effecting  a 
radical  cure.  This,  together  with  the  appendix,  which  contains  an 
account  of  60  cases  that  have  been  operated  on,  is  by  far  the  most 
imfYOftant  portion  of  the  book.  In  the  second  part  the  author  deals 
with  femoral  hernia.  First  of  all,  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  region,  and  then  Mr.  Wood  describes  an  operation 
which  he  believes  would  effect  a  permanent  cure,  but  which  he  has 
never  yet  performed  on  the  living  body.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  operation  will  never  meet  with  so  much  favour  as  that  for 
inguinal  hernia,  partly  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  partly 
because  it  is  attended  with  greater  danger,  and  partly  because  femoral 
rupture  \a  generally  met  with  in  women  whose  occupations  are  usually 
light,  and  whose  cases  call  for  less  active  treatment.  Umbilical  hernia 
is  the  subject  of  the  third  part,  and  for  this  variety  also  Mr.  Wood 
has  an  operation  to  suggest,  which  he  has  performed  several  times 
with  perfect  success. 

All  the  operations  which  our  author  recommends  are  based  upon 
the  same  principle,  and  consist  in  stitching  or  pinning  together  sub- 
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cntaDeonsly  the  edges  of  the  hernial  opening — ^he  it  inguinal,  femoral, 
or  umbilical — and  getting  up  a  degree  of  inflammation  which  leads  to 
consolidation  and  closure  of  the  aperture  through  which  the  bowel 
protrudes.  Of  course,  the  steps  of  the  operation  vary  in  each  par« 
ticular  case  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  alL  For  the  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wood*s 
descriptions,  and  to  the  excellent  drawings  by  which  they  are  illus* 
trated.  By  the  help  of  these,  anyone  who  is  tolerably  familiar  with 
anatomy  can  soon  make  himself  master  of  the  operation,  though  the 
skill,  which  is  so  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  tissues  which 
are  felt  when  the  finger  is  introduced  along  the  track  of  the  rupture, 
is  a  thing  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  In  pointing  out 
the  leading  principle  of  Mr.  Wood's  operations  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  how  they  differ  from  all  others  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  same  object,  particularly  from  Wutzer's,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  has  obtained  any  favour  of  late  yeara. 

**  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  varioas  methods  originated  and  prartised  by 
the  author  for  the  cure  of  hernia,  this  novel  principle  of  compression  and 
closure  of  the  tendinous  sides  of  the  hernial  canal  in  its  entire  length  prevails 
throughout.  In  this  important  particular  they  differ  entirely,  both  from  the 
older  and  more  modem  operations;  all  of  which  either  deal  with  the  sac 
almost  solely,  or  rely  upon  the  principle  of  dilatation  or  plugging  of  the 
canal."  (p.  90.) 

Mechanical  appliances  have  now  been  carried  to  such  perfection, 
and  so  much  has  been  done  to  make  ruptures  tolerable  by  improved 
trusses,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  recommending  any  operation 
attended  with  much  danger,  and  hence  it  happens  that  various  heroic 
proceedings  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  are  now  only  remembered  as  interesting  facts  in  the 
history  of  hemiai  An  account  of  some  of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

Mr.  Wood^s  operation  is  a  good  example  of  the  triumphs  which  we 
may  fairly  expect  will  result  from  the  attention  which  is  being  paid 
now-a-days  to  the  details  of  every  branch  of  medical  and  surgical 
science.  It  is  not  a  remedy  which  has  been  thrown  in  our  way  by 
chance — a  haphazard  cure,  like  some  of  the  older  methods — but  it  is 
a  deduction  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  patho- 
logy. Every  now  and  then  we  may  be  foi-tunate  enough  to  hit  upon 
a  specific  remedy  like  quinine  or  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  the  only 
progress  which  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  and  to  expect  is  that  which 
results  from  our  own  minute  observation.  Careful  study  and  research 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  important  conclusions ;  indeed,  by  these  means 
many  triumphs  have  been  already  achieved,  and  among  the  most  re- 
cent we  may  place  the  operation  under  consideration. 

The  results  which  Mr.  Wood  has  obtained  are,  on  the  whole,  veiy 
flEbvourabla  He  wisely  abstains  from  making  himself  answerable  for 
the  operation  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  the  conclusions  which  he 
draws  are  founded  entirely  on  t^e  cases  which  have  been  treated  hy 
himselfl    Out  of  the  60  cases  on  which  he  has  opet*ated,  and  of  which 
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the  appendix  contains  a  full  account,  there  has  been  only  1  death,  and 
that  from  pTsemia,  three  weeks  after  the  operation.  In  11  cases  the 
rupture  has  returned  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  in  6  more  the 
result  is  doubtful,  while  in  the  remaining  42  it  has  been  successful. 
We  have  therefore  a  proportion  of  65  or  70  per  cent,  of  cures ;  and 
in  estimating  these  results,  we  must  remember  that  the  cases  have  not 
been  selected,  they  have  been  taken  almost  indiscriminately.  Wherever 
a  case  presented  itself  in  which  an  operation  was  not  clearly  forbiddeoi 
Mr.  Wood  has  been  willing  to  put  his  method  to  the  test.  And  fur- 
ther, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  operation  has  gone  through  several 
modifications,  and  perhaps  it  has  hardly  yet  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment. Here,  as  it  so  often  happens  in  surgery,  the  credit  of  the  ope- 
ration will  greatly  depend  upon  a  judicious  selection  of  cases ;  but 
when  this  is  made,  and  the  operation  is  properly  executed  in  its  most 
approved  form,  we  may  expect  a  still  larger  proportion  of  successful 
remilts. 

Is  this  balance  of  success  such  as  to  induce  those  who  are  affected 
with  rupture  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  operation,  and  to  justify  us  in 
recommending  it  1  Among  the  upper  classes — those  whose  occupa* 
tions  are  very  light,  and  who  can  afford  the  best  of  trusses — the  oppor- 
tunities of  performing  the  operation  will  probably  not  be  so  numerous 
as  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  But  wherever  we  meet  with 
a  rupture  that  is  not  easily  controlled  by  a  truss,  and  that  is  apt  to 
descend  when  any  imusual  exertion  is  made,  giving  rise  to  painful  and 
dangerous  symptoms,  there  we  may  fairly  set  before  our  patient  the  ope- 
ration for  a  radical  cure,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  would  be  glad 
to  purchase  future  comfort  and  safety  at  the  cost  of  a  slight  present  risk. 
Among  children  the  operation  is  so  very  successful,  and,  as  far  as  one 
can  judge,  so  free  from  danger,  that  we  may  well  join  Mr.  Wood  hx 
hoping  that  some  day  it  will  be  as  commonly  performed  upon  infants 
of  all  classes  as  the  operations  for  hare-lip  or  club-Toot  now  are. 

The  treatise  before  us  contains  some  useful  sections  on  trusses, 
Mr.  Wood  points  out  the  disadvantages  of  those  now  in  use,  and  the 
true  principles  upon  which  pressure  ought  to  be  applied;  and  he  gives 
drawings  of  the  "  ring''  and  "  horse-shoe**  pads  which  he  has  iotro- 
dnced,  and  which  he  has  found  very  efficient  in  practice.  The  convex 
pad  of  the  ordinary  truss  tends  to  dilate  rather  than  to  contract  the 
hernial  opening,  and  when  applied  after  operation  the  pressure  pro- 
motes the  absorption  of  the  adhesions  upon  which  the  cure  depends.  - 
This  led  Mr.  Wood  to  devise  the  "  ring"  and  "  horse-shoe"  pads  for 
direct  and  oblique  hernia  respectively,  and  by  these  means  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  the  sides  of  the  aperture,  and  not  immediately  over  it. 
This  improvea  our  chance  of  curing  ruptures  by  truss-pressure  alone, 
and  after  operation  it  avoids  the  danger  of  absorbing  the  recent 
adhesions. 

The  appendix  is^  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  volume  before  us.  It  contains  a  detailed  account  of  60  cases 
operated  on  by  the  author,  and  a  review  of  these  furnishes  us  with 
several  interesting  observations. 
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It  may  be  askod,  liow  &r  the  cures  effected  by  Mr.  Wood  deserve 
to  be  called  "  radical"  and  "  permanent"  1  Have  they  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  ?  The  best  answer  that  we  can 
give  to  this  question  is  supplied  by  the  first  case  in  the  appendix. 
The  patient,  a  printer,  aged  twenty-five,  was  operated  on  in  April, 
1858,  for  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  : 

"  After  seven  mouths  the  use  of  the  truss  was  entirelv  discarded.  His 
occupation  has  necessitated  the  frequent  lifting  and  removal  of  heavy  '  forms' 
of  type,  which  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  hundred-weight.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  seen,  "  (a  few  months  ago),  the  groin  operated  on  could 
not  have  been  distinguished  from  the  other,  except  by  the  presence  of 
the  small  scars.  No  impulse  whatever,  or  any  bulging,  was  observable." 
(p.  264.) 

Again,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  among  the  60  cases  there  has 
only  been  one  death,  and  that  from  pyeemia,  three  weeks  after  opera* 
tion,  and  when  the  patient  was  convalescent.  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  proceeding  is  not  attended  with  any  special  or  peculiar 
dangers. 

Again,  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  peritonitis,  which  one  might 
have  expected  to  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  anxiety.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  some  slight  symptoms  arose,  but  they  were  easily  met 
and  speedily  disappeared.  This  confirms  the  opinion  which  is  now 
gaining  ground,  that  we  may  deal  with  the  healthy  peritoneum  with 
more  impunity  than  was  formerly  thought  possibla 

Again,  it  is  remarkable  how  little,  on  the  whole,  the  patients  seem 
to  suffer ;  indeed,  several  of  the  children,  on  whom  the  operation  was 
performed  with  *'  rectangular  pins*'  could  hardly  be  said  to  mff^  at 
all. 

In  a  few  places  the  diction  of  Mr.  Wood  s  book  might  be  improved  ; 
but  we  are  not  disposed  to  find  &ult  with  it,  for  as  a  whole  it  belongs 
to  the  highest  class  of  surgical  literature.  The  author,  moreover,  com- 
mends himself  to  our  minds  by  the  candour  with  which  he  lays  before 
US  the  history  of  his  operation.  Nothing  seems  to  be  kept  back ; 
everything  is  told,  and  we  are  put  in  possession  of  all  the  data  for 
forming  an  opinion.  We  expect  to  see  Mr.  Wood's  operation  take  its 
place  among  the  recognised  means  of  dealing  with  rupture,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  note  its  further  progress,  and  to  observe  what  results  it  yields 
upon  a  more  extensive  trial,  and  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons. 


Eeyiew  IIL 

Fhi/siological  Memoirs.  By  William  Hammond,  M.D.,  Surgeon- 
General  United  States  Army,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  <bc. — FhUaddpkia^ 
1863.    pp.  348. 

The  memoirs  which  form  this  volume,  we  learn  from  the  author  in 
his  modest  preface,  are  a  reprint,  and  that  they  were  for  most  part 
first  published  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.*     As  a 
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whole,  thej  impress  us  favourably  with  the  candour,  accuracy,  and 
ability  of  the  writer.  He  enters  on  his  inquiries  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  experimental  physiologist,  and  duly  impressed  with  their  impor- 
taooe.  He  justly  remarks:  "  It  is  only  by  actual  experiment  we  can 
ever  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  ti*ue  physiological  science  ^"  that 
"the  day  of  extravagant  theories,  unsupported  by  observation,  has 
gone  by,  and  that  he  who  has  nothing  better  to  offer  than  the  unsus- 
tained  creation  of  a  dreamy  miud  meets  with  but  little  attentiou,  and 
merits  still  less  than  he  receivea** 

Would  that  those  philantbropistfl,  and  more  es|)ecially  philanthro- 
pists of  the  medical  profession  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  great 
temperance  agitation  now  going  on,  were  of  his  way  of  thinking ; 
then  we  should  have  better  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  of  their  exer- 
tions, and  we  should  be  at  least  spared  the  reading  of  much  idle  decla* 
mation  aud  erroneous  doctrine — the  latter  little  creditable  to  the 
zealots  who,  like  bigots  in  i-eligiou,  fancy  themselves  almost  infallible, 
and  write  and  speak  oracularly. 

The  subjects  of  Dr.  Hammond*s  researches  are  various,  and  many  of 
them  are  highly  interesting  and  important.  The  zeal  he  has  displayed 
in  conducting  them  is  most  meritorious, — not  made  in  corpore  viloy 
many  of  them,  such  as  his  trials  on  certain  articles  of  diet,  having 
been  made  on  himself,  at  the  risk  of  health,  and  persevei*ed  in,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  even  after  the  production  of  disease.  He  justly 
observes : 

''There  are  many  obvious  advantages  to  the  physiologist,  and  also  to  the 
science  which  he  represents,  in  basing  his  conclusions,  whenever  practicable, 
on  investigations  instituted  upon  himself.  He  is  assured  of  their  correctness, 
and  knows  fully  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  performed.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  others  (such  at  least  as  are  most  likely  to  come  under  his 
observation)  are  the  subjects  of  his  researches,  he  can  never  be  certain  that 
his  directions  have  been  complied  with,  or  that  he  has  not  been  otherwise 
deceived." 

In  expressing  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  the  work,  we  must  not 
omit  to  poiut  out  the  goodness  of  its  style,  so  clear  and  simple,  and  so 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  nor,  though  briefly  given,  the  information 
he  affords  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  others  in  the  same  field 
of  research. 

We  shall,  so  far  as  our  limits  permit,  notice  the  several  memoirs 
seriatim,  oilener  than  we  could  wish  giving  merely  the  principal 
results  or  conclusions. 

In  the  first  memoir  he  has  endeavoured  to  determine  whether  thii 
theory  of  Liebig,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  urea  from  uric  acid, 
could  or  could  not  be  sustained  by  further  investigation.  The  con- 
clusion he  arrives  at  from  his  experiments  is  rather  affirmative,  but  is 
not  absolutely  conclusive.  According  to  that  theory,  the  more  the 
blood  is  oxygenated  the  more  should  urea  predominate  in  the 
urine,  and  the  less  the  uric  acid.  In  trials  on  himself  he  found 
that  when  using  active  exercise  there  was  a  diminution  of  uric  acid 
and  an  increase  of  urea  in  the  urine;  and,  as  agi*eeing  with  this^  he 
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refers  to  tbe  well-known  &ct  that  the  urine  of  certain  animals  remark- 
able for  activity — lions,  tigers,  and  dogs — abounds  in  urea;  wbilst 
of  certain  others  of  sluggish  habits — serpents,  for  instance— feeding 
also  on  animal  food,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  uric  acid  or  urate  of 
ammonia.  In  an  experiment  on  a  snake,  he  found,  in  accordance  also 
with  the  theory,  that  whilst  its  activity  was  augmented  by  giving  it 
oxygen  to  respire,  urea,  not  before  present,  then  appeared  in  its 
urine.  The  result  is  a  curious  one,  and  were  it  confirmed  on  repeti- 
tion of  the  experiment — the  experiment  was  a  single  one — it  would 
be  a  significant  fact.  Opposed  to  the  theory,  as  he  admits,  there  are 
other  facts — for  example,  the  urine  of  birds,  creatures  of  high  tempe- 
rature  and  extreme  activity,  yet  consisting  chiefly  of  the  acid  in  ques- 
tion. We  will  add  another  instance,  one  he  does  not  mention — ^the 
urine  of  the  batrachians,  which,  not  excepting  even  that  of  the  indo- 
lent toad,  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  urine  of  the  lion  and  the 
other  felide,  than  to  that  of  the  snake,  its  principal  ingredient  being 
urea.  Whether,  as  he  thinks,  future  investigations  will  do  much 
towards  the  establishment  of  Liebig's  theory,  seems  to  us,  we  must 
confess,  very  doubtful. 

In  his  next  memoir,  the  second,  entitled  "  XJrological  Gontribntionsi,'* 
he  considers  the  effects  of  coffee  and  tea  upon  the  urine,  and  inciden- 
tally upon  the  system  generally.  From  well-conducted  experiments 
on  himself,  the  conclusions  he  comes  to,  and  we  think  in  a  very  sati^* 
&ctory  manner,  are : 

**  1.  That  both  tea  and  coffee  are  excitants  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  considerably  retard  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues. 

"  2.  That  tea  possesses  a  more  powerful  influence  in  restraining  the  de- 
struction of  the  tissues  than  coffee ;  whilst  this  latter  substance  b  a  greater 
stimulant  of  the  cerebral  faculties  and  of  the  nerfous  system." 

His  third  memoir,  "  On  the  Excretion  of  Phosphoric  Acid  by  the 
Kidneys,**  we  pass  over,  his  experiments,  though  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physiologist,  being,  &s  he  admits,  not  sufficient  in  number 
to  allow  of  definite  conclusions  from  their  results. 

His  fourth  memoir  is  on  the  important  subject  of  "  The  Physiological 
effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  on  the  Human  System."  Admitting 
with  other  inquirers  that  alcohol  contributes  nothing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tissue,  he  concludes  from  his  experiments  "  that  it  increases  the 
weight  of  the  body  by  retarding  metamorphosis  of  the  old  tissues, 
promoting  th«  formation  of  new,  and  limiting  the  consumption  of 
^t."  The  effects  he  observed  on  his  own  person  during  five  days, 
whilst  he  was  using  four  drachms  of  alcohol  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  at  each  meal,  were  the  following : 

"  1.  The  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour  given  off  in  respiration  were 
lessened  in  quantity. 

"  2.  The  amount  of  fsces  was  diminished. 

**  3.  The  quantity  of  urine  was  reduced. 

"  4.  The  urea,  chlorine,  and  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  were  dimimshed 
in  amount." 

He  adds — and  his  words  are  especially  deserving  of  attention,  as 
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pointing  to  the  principle  on  which  hinges  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  of  all  alcoholic  fluids  : 

**  These  effects  occurring  when  the  amount  of  food  was  below  the  quantity 
required  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  body  under  the  mental  and  physical 
exercise  taken  [in  one  series  of  experiments]  were  productive  of  uo  deleterious 
results  to  the  system.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  food  was  sufficient  to  balance 
the  waste  from  the  exertions,  and  still  more  so  when  an  excess  of  aliment  over 
the  demands  of  the  organism  was  ingested  fas  in  another  series  of  experiments]^ 
the  healthy  working  of  the  system  was  disturbed^  and  actual  disease  almost 
induced." 

From  his  experiments  on  tobacco,  smoking  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grains — nearly  two  cigars — after  each  meal,  for  five  days,  the  following 
conclusions  were  deducible  : 

"  1.  That  tobacco  does  not  materially  affect  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid 
through  the  lungs. 

"  2.  That  it  lessens  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  given  off  in  respiration. 

"  3.  That  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  feeces. 

"  4.  That  it  lessens  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  the  amount  of  urea  and 
ehlorine. 

"  5.  That  it  increases  the  amount  of  free  acid,  uric  acid,  and  the  phosphoric 
and  sulphuric  acids  eliminated  through  the  kidneys." 

He  states  that  "  tobacco,  when  the  food  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
weight  of  the  body,  increases  the  weight ;  and  when  the  food  is  not 
sufficient^  and  the  body  in  consequence  loses  weight,  tobacco  restrains 
the  loss.**  He  adds  :  "  Unlike  alcohol,  this  influence  is  unattended 
with  any  unpleasant  effects  upon  the  circulating  system,  though  its 
action  on  the  brain  and  nerves  is  certainly  not  such  as  is  sdways  to  be 
desired.**  He  thinks  that  when  used  in  greater  moderation  than  in 
his  experiments,  this  influence  would  doubtless  be  greatly  diminished 
— ^an  opinion  which  accords  with  our  own  experience.  He  further 
adds  in  a  note,  that  after  further  observations,  continued  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years — these  verifying  the  preceding — ^he  is  convinced  that, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  is 
useful.  One  effect  of  tobacco  he  particularly  insists  on — its  action  on 
the  salivary  glands — it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  whatever  increases 
the  amount  of  saliva  increases  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  ;  and  thus, 
he  thinks,  that  a  cigar  after  dinner  may  not  only  have  a  soothing  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  but  also  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  stomach ;  and 
we  would  say  on  the  bowels  also,  as  what  stimulates  the  one  commonly 
by  sympathy  has  a  like  effect  on  the  other.  In  one  of  our  earliest 
physiological  experiments  we  remember  how,  when  the  stomach  was 
galvanized  in  a  recently-killed  animal,  the  intestines  were  excited  into 
action. 

His  fifth  memoir  is  entitled,  ^  Experimental  Researches  relative  to 
the  Nutritive  Value  and  Physiological  Effects  of  Albumen,  Starch, 
and  Gum,  when  singly  and  exclusively  used  as  Food.**  These  re- 
searches are  admirable  examples  of  the  kind,  and  they  bear,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  such  marks  of  exactness  and 
accuracy  in  all  their  details  as  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  their 
results,  and  in  the  conclusions  deducible  from  them.    He  pre&ces  the 
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account  of  his  experiments  hj  an  introduction,  in  which  he  briefly 
reviews  the  received  doctrine  of  nutrition,  describes  the  processes  he 
employed,  analytical  and  statical,  and  the  results  he  obtained — these 
for  comparison — under  his  ordinary  course  of  diet.  The  trial  he  made 
of  albumen  occupied  ten  days  uninterruptedly,  and  that  vrith  starch  as 
long  j  but  in  the  instance  of-  gum  he  was  obliged  to  abridge  the  time 
to  Ave  days,  from  the  illness  which  this  substance  occasioned.  The 
albumen  used  was  from  the  serum  of  bullock's  blood,  after  boiling,  and 
was  ingested  consequently  in  the  coagulated  form  ;  the  starch  was 
prepared  from  maize,  and  was  that  kind  commonly  known  in  the 
country  as  corn-starch  ;  the  gum  was  pure  gum-arabic,  and  was  in- 
gested dissolved  in  water.  Interesting  as  are  all  the  details,  we  must 
restrict  ourselves  to  his  ritiume — his  conclusions.  These,  as  he  thinks, 
fairly  deducible  from  the  experiments,  and  applicable  to  the  human 
subject,  are  the  following : 

**  1.  That  albumen  may  be  assimilated  into  the  system  in  such  quantity  as 
to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  both  nitrogen  and  carbon  to  the  organism. 

"  2.  That  under  the  use  of  an  exclusively  albuminous  diet,  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  the  urine  are  increased  over  the  ordinary  average  amounts, 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albumen  absorbed  into  the  circu- 
lation. 

"  3.  That  either  some  other  means  than  the  urine  exist  for  the  elimination 
of  the  nitrogen  from  the  system,  or  the  excess  (over  two-thirds)  is  retained  in 
the  organism,  even  when  the  body  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  weight. 

"  4.  That  the  continued  use  of  albumen  as  an  article  of  food  increases  the 
proportion  of  this  substance  (and  of  fibrin)  in  the  blood,  and  in  a  short  time 
causes  it  to  appear  in  the  urine. 

'*  5.  That  while  pure  albumen  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  itself  adequate  to 
supply  the  several  wants  of  the  system,  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  associated 
with  suitable  inorganic  matters,  it  should  not  support  both  fife  and  health. 

'*  6.  That  starch  can  be  assimihited  by  the  absorbents  in  more  than  sufficient 
quantity  to  sustain  the  respiratory  functions. 

"  7.  That  under  its  use  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  very 
much  reduced  in  amount,  even  below  what  would  probably  occur  during  inani- 
tion ;  and  that  although  starch  is  not  capable  of  nourisaing  the  tissues,  it  is 
yet  serviceable,  aside  from  its  heat-producing  power,  in  retarding  their  destruc- 
tive metamorphosis. 

**  8.  That  the  continued  use  of  highly  amylaceous  food  causes  the  appear- 
ance of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

'*  9.  That  under  the  use  of  such  aliments  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
the  blood  are  diminished,  and  the  carbonaceous  increased. 

"  10.  That  gum  is  altogether  incapable  of  assimilation,  and  therefore  pos- 
sesses no  calorifacient  or  nutritive  power  whatever,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  digestive  organs. 

"  II.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  above  fact,  the  solids  of  the  urine,  during 
the  immediately-precedmg  researches,  were  entirely  derived  from  the  waste  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  carbon  exhaled  by  the  lungs  from  the  con- 
sumption of  its  fat. 

"  12.  That  gum,  when  exclusively  used  as  food,  from  the  irritation  it  causes 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  fact  of  its  non-assimilation,  induces  more  con- 
stitutional disturbance  than  either  starch  or  albumen,  and  that  under  a  similar 
condition  starch  is  more  productive  of  ill  consequences  than  albumen." 

The  sixth  memoir  is  "  On  the  Alterations  induced  by  Intermittent 
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Fever  in  tlie  Physical  and  Chemical  Qualities  of  the  Urine,  and  on 
the  Action  of  the  Disnlphate  of  Quinine."  The  remarks  with  which 
he  introduces  it  are  so  just  and  so  widely  applicable  that  we  are 
tempted  to  qnote  them.     He  says  : 

•*  We  know  but  little  at  present  concerning  the  modifications  produced  by 
diseases  in  the  function  of  regressive  metamorphosis  of  tissue ;  and  yet  it  is 
Terr  obvious  that  here  our  observations,  if  properlv  directed,  can  hardly  fail  to 
lead  to  results  of  very  great  importance.  The  exhalations  from  the  skin  and 
lungs,  the  urine  and  f»ces,  are  so  many  points  upon  which  to  concentrate  our 
efforts ;  and  by  carefully  studying  these  several  excretions,  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  relative  to  the  pathological  actions  going  on  within 
the  system.  The  facility  and  exactness  with  whicn  such  injuries  can  be  prose- 
cuted is  only  beginning  to  be  perceived,  and  a  rich  harvest  is  reserved  for  those 
who  will  devote  themselves  to  this  field  of  labour." 

Dr.  Hammond  was  the  subject  of  the  attack ;  the  form  of  the  fever 
was  tertian ;  it  was  arrested  by  two  portions — ten  grains  iu  each — of 
disulphate  of  quinine  taken  on  successive  days  after  the  first  paroxysm. 
We  most  refer  the  pathologist  to  the  work  itself  for  the  results,  barely 
mentioning  that  in  this  case,  during  the  paroxysm,  the  nric  aud  phos- 
phoric acids  were  much  increased  in  amount,  and  the  urea  and  chlorine 
greatly  diminished;  whilst,  during  the  intermission,  and  after  the  use 
of  the  quinine,  these  constituents  were  re-established  in  their  normal 
proportions. 

His  next  memoir,  the  seventh,  is  "  On  the  Injection  of  (Jrea  and 
other  Substances  into  the  Blood."  This  research,  he  remarks,  was 
undertaken  chiefly  with  a  view  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Frerichs*  ex- 
planation of  ursemic  intoxication,  according  to  whom  the  blood* 
poisoning  in  Bright*s  disease  is  not  owing  to  accumulation  of  urea  in 
this  fluid,  but  to  its  conversion,  through  the  agency  of  a  ferment,  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

In  the  trials  he  made.  Dr.  Hammond  used  both  simple  urea  and 
nrea  combined  with  vesical  mucus,  also  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphate 
of  potash  and  nitrate  of  potash.     The  following  are  his  conclusions : 

1st.  That  none  of  these  substances  injected  into  the  bloodvessels 
of  sound  animals  cause  death,  with  the  exception  of  nitre. 

2nd.  That  the  nitrate  thus  introduced  is  speedily  fataL 

3rd.  That  death  results  from  the  other  substances  thrown  into  the 
circulation  of  animals,  the  kidneys  of  which  had  been  before  extir- 
pated. 

4th.  That  in  neither  case  does  the  urea  when  introduced  directly 
into  the  circulation  become  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  eighth  memoir  is  "  On  the  Action  of  Certain  Vegetable 
Diuretics.'*  These  were  squill,  juniper,  digitalis,  aud  colchicum.  The 
trials  were  all  made  on  healthy  men,  and  were  not  extended  beyond 
three  days.  The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  were,  that  neither  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  colchicum,  had  any  depurating  eflect  on  the 
blood ;  that  the  three  first,  on  the  contrary,  diminished  the  quantity 
of  the  solid  matter  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  consequently,  are 
so  fiur  injurious. 
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The  nioth  memoir,  entitled  ^  Experimental  Besearches  relative  to 
Corroval  and  Vao:  two  New  Varieties  of  Woorara,  the  South- 
American  Arrow-poiflon."  This,  the  joint  labour  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell^ 
of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  author,  is  deserving  of  all  praise  for  com- 
pleteness, and,  as  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  details,  for  care  and 
accuracy  in  the  experiments,  and  justness  of  reasoning  and  deduction. 
According  to  his  method,  he  prefixes  a  brief  history  of  the  labours  of 
other  inquirers  on  the  poison,  previously  and  longest  known,  woorara. 
From  the  experiments  on  corroval,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  the 
following : 

"  1st.  That  it  differs  essentially  from  any  varietv  of  woorara  hitherto  de^ 
scribed,  both  in  its  chemical  constitution  and  physiological  effects. 

"  2nd.  That  it  acts  primarily  upon  the  heart,  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood,  producing  an  arrest  of  the  action  of  this  organ. 

"  3ra.  That  the  annihilation  of  voluntary  and  reflex  movements  is  a  secondary 
result  of  its  action,  depending  primarily  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  function 
of  the  heart. 

*'  4th.  That  it  acts  upon  the  nerves  firom  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  and 
abolishes  both  the  sensory  and  motor  functions. 

'*  5th.  That  it  destroys  muscular  irritability. 

"  6th.  That  it  paralyses  the  sympathetic  nerve,  this  being  one  of  its  primary 
effects. 

*'  7th.  That  it  is  absorbed  both  from  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin  of 
frogs. 

^'Sth.  That  its  poisonous  qualities  are  due  to  an  alkaloid  hitherto  unde- 
scribed." 

From  the  experiments  on  Yao  or  Bao,  the  deductions  arrived  at  are 
given  in  fifteen  propositions,  admitting  of  the  inference  that  vao  is 
merely  a  weaker  variety  of  corroval,  and  that  the  apparent  difference 
in  the  effects  produced  by  the  original  extracts  is  due  merely  to  a  differ- 
ence in  their  strength. 

The  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  these  two  substances 
are  treated  of  in  a  distinct  memoir,  the  tenth.  From  the  exi>eriment8 
made,  then  limited  by  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  operated  on,  the 
inference  drawn  was  that  the  toxic  principle  of  both  is  a  peculiar 
alkaloid,  for  which  the  name  of  corrovalla  is  proposed,  and  which, 
accounting  for  the  difference  of  strength,  was  found  to  exist  in  a  larger 
proportion  in  corroval  than  in  vao.  The  power  of  the  alkaloid  is  very 
remarkable,  *'  equalled  by  few,  if  any,  substances  hitherto  known  to 
man :  one  minim  of  a  solution  formed  of  one  grain  of  the  alkaloid 
and  one  hundred  minims  of  water,  killed  a  small  mouse  in  five  minutes, 
when  inserted  under  the  skin ;  and  five  minims  similarly  placed  under 
the  skin  of  a  medium-sized  rabbit  occasioned  its  death  in  five  minutes. 
Ko  antidote  has  yet  been  found  for  this  poison ;  even  artificial  respira- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  some  efficacy  in  poisoning  by  woorara^ 
appears  to  have  no  power  over  the  more  deadly  corrovalia.  The  plant 
or  plants  from  which  corroval  and  vao  are  obtained  ai*e  yet  unknown 
to  the  botanist.  Both  were  brought  from  Kio  Darien,  in  the  province 
of  New  Grenada,  South  America;  and,  it  would  appear,  had  never 
before  been  noticed  by  those  who  have  written  and  experimented  upon 
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tbe  subject;  nor  ib  it  yet  known  how  either  of  them  is  prepared; 
that  they  are  entirely  vegetable  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt 

The  Seventh  memoir  is  entitled,  ^  Experimental  Eeeearches  relative 
to  a  Supposed  New  Species  of  Upas."  It  had  been  obtained  in  Sin-* 
gapore,  but  without  any  information  respecting  its  histoiy.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  poison  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Hammond  was  too  small  to 
allow  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  properties.  Prom  such  expe- 
riments as  he  was  enabled  to  make,  the  conclusion  he  finally  came  to 
was  that  this  upas  is  not,  as  he  first  supposed,  the  upas  tiente,  the 
well-known  arrow-poison  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  altogether  a 
different  species  and  hitherto  undescribed.  One  of  its  remarkable  and 
distinctive  properties  is  that  it  takes  effect  when  applied  to  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes.  In  consequence  of  the  tetanic  convulsions  it  pro- 
duces, ending  in  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  Dr.  Hammond 
considers  it  more  allied  to  strychnia  than  to  corrovalia,  and  that  it  is 
probably  a  compound  of  two  antagonistic  principles,  one  acting  on  the 
heart,  arresting  its  motion,  the  other  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  ocea* 
doniog  tetanu&  For  the  minutisB  of  the  research  we  must  refer  to 
the  memoir.  The  results  are  exceedingly  interesting  compared  with 
those  described  in  the  preceding  memoir,  and  this  not  only  on  account 
of  the  intensliy  of  action  of  the  poisons  on  the  living  being,  compara- 
tively inert  on  dead  animal  matter,  but  also  from  the  different  morbid 
phenomena  which  they  produce  when  taken  into  the  circulation,  and 
yet  without  materially  affecting  the  blood  which  is  their  vehicle. 

In  the  two  memoirs  with  which  the  volume  ends.  Dr.  Hammond 
resumes  the  inquiry  respecting  the  ^*  Diuretic  action  of  Colchicum," 
and  "  XJnemic  intoxication.''  The  results  of  his  additional  experiments 
on  colchicum  are  in  accordance  with  his  preceding,  and  confirmatory, 
he  thinks,  of  his  former  conclusion  that  this  medicine  is  a  true  depu- 
rator  of  the  blood,  and,  in  consequence,  beneficial  in  those  blood- 
diseases,  gout)  and  rheumatism.  Whilst  he  admits  with  Dr.  Garrod 
that  colchicum  does  not  increase  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  he  does 
not  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  latter,  that  this  add  in  excess  in  the 
blood  is  the  cause  of  a  paroxysm  of  gout. 

His  experiments  on  '^uromic  intoxication"  admit,  he  thinks,  of  the 
following  conclusions,  all  of  them,  we  may  remark,  important  and 
especially  interesting  in  a  pathological  point  of  view : 

"Ist.  That  the  injection  of  urea  in  limited  quantity  into  the  blood  of 
animals  prodaees  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  nervous  system, 
similar  in  its  symptoms  to  the  first  stages  of  unemia ;  but  that  this  condition 
even  disappears  ii  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  so  depurating  the  blood  as  to 
eliminate  the  toxic  substance. 

"  2nd.  That  urea,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation  in  larger  quantity 
than  can  in  a  limited  period  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  induces  death  by 
nrsmia. 

"  3rd.  That  by  ligature  of  the  renal  arteries,  or  removal  of  the  kidneys,  the 
elements  of  the  urine  being  retained  in  the  blood,  render  this  fluid  unsuitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  or^nism,  and,  consequently,  induce  a  condition  of 
system  not  essentially  distinguishable  from  the  ursemic  intoxication  of  Bright 's 
(Osttse,  or  that  caused  by  the  direct  introduction  of  urea  into  the  blood. 
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As,  boweyer,  was  pointed  oat  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  so  long  as  tbe  urea, 
or  the  products  of  its  metamorpnosls,  are  discharged  by  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, unemia  does  not  take  place,  but  that  when  these  channels  become 
closed,  convulsions  and  coma  are  produced,  and  death  soon  follows. 

"  4th.  That  the  introduction  of  urea  or  urine  into  the  circulation  of  animals, 
the  kidneys  of  which  have  been  ablated,  shortens  the  life  of  such  animals,  as 
Prerichs  and  others  have  already  shown. 

"  5th.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  urine,  as  a  whole,  is  more 
poisonous  than  a  simple  solution  of  urea ;  for  in  those  cases  b  which  urine 
was  injected  into  the  blood,  the  amount  of  urea  thus  introduced  was  much 
smaller  than  that  previously  thrown  in,  in  a  pure  state,  and  yet  symptoms  of 
as  great  intensity  followed. 

"  6th.  That  urea,  or  the  elements  of  the  nrine,  as  a  whole,  induce  such  a 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  as  stronglv  predisposes  to  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  viscera,  especially  of  the  lungs,  pericardium,  and  spleen. 

'*  7th.  That  urea,  when  directly  injected  into  the  blood,  or  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate in  this  fluid  bv  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  deranges,  in  some  manner, 
the  process  of  sanguification,  so  as  to  disturb  the  normal  relation  of  nroportioik 
existing  between  the  white  and  red  corpuscles,  and  either  to  hasten  tne  decom- 
position of  the  latter,  or  to  interfere  with  the  due  removtd  from  the  blood  of 
such  as  are  broken  down  and  effete. 

"  8th.  That  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  under  the  circumstances 
specified,  urea  undergoes  conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  that,  on 
tne  contrary,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  no 
such  process  ensues.  The  fact  that  in  the  foregoing  experiments  a  larger 
amount  of  urea  was  generally  found  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  body  after 
death  than  in  that  abstracted  during  life,  is  of  itself  conclusive  against  such 
an  hypothesis." 

We  cannot,  we  think,  do  better  in  finishing  our  brief  analysis 
of  this  able  work  than  by  ofiTering  another  quotation,  and  by  recom- 
mending the  principle  on  which  it  was  written,  for  the  guidance  of 
other  inquirers  in  the  noble  and  fruitiiil  field  of  physiological 
research,  with  the  addition  of  the  excellent  saying  of  the  Abb^ 
Fontana,  that — '*  Those  only  who  observe  and  experiment  make  mis- 
takes ;  those  only  who  do  neither  never  err."  The  author^s  words  in 
harmony  with  this  are  : 

"To  say  that  I  entered  upon  the  inquinr  without  certain  preconceived 
opinions  would  be  far  from  correct.  That  such  views  as  I  had  conceived  have, 
however,  blinded  me  to  the  truth,  or  warped  my  judgment  of  thin^  as  they 
actually  were,  I  do  not  believe.  Theories  are  true  but  for  the  time  oeing,  aud 
physiological  hypotheses  are  even  more  ephemeral  than  any  others.  We 
should  therefore  oe  prepared  to  yield  our  convictions  without  regret,  when  they 
do  not  accord  with  tne  results  oi  experiments  better  devised  and  more  accurate 
than  our  own,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  we  entitle  ourselves  to  be  considered 
useful  labourers  in  the  fields  of  science." 
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Review  IV. 

1.  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord 

Chancellor »    Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
9th  June,  1863.— pp.  176. 

2.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Oeneral  Board  of  Commissioners  in 
Lunctcy  for  Scotland.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
bj  command  of  heir  Majesty,  1863. — ^pp.  226, 

These  annual  blue-bool^s  present  the  usual  particulars  respecting  the 
doings  of  the  Gommissiouers,  the  condition  of  the  asylums  for  the 
insane  (pablic  and  private),  and  the  statistics  of  lunacy.  As  on  former 
occasions,  we  have  again  to  remark  on  the  greater  value  and  complete- 
ness of  the  Report  issued  by  the  Scottish  Commissioners.  The  Eng- 
lish board  appear  wedded  to  their  old  style,  and  fail  in  presenting 
nearly  so  fuU  an  account  of  the  state  of  lunacy  in  this  country  as  their 
fellow- Commissioners  do  for  Scotland.  For  example,  we  have  no 
complete  statistics  of  the  number  of  the  insane  in  this  country  pre- 
pared by  the  Lunacy  Board — a  fact  that  has  been  overlooked  by  some 
writers  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  of  accurately  comparing  the 
official  returns  made  in  each  country  respectively.  To  this  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  allude  in  their  last  Report: 

"  An  erroneous  estimate,"  they  say,  "  has  been  formed  of  the  prevalence  of 
insanity  in  Scotland,  by  instituting  comparisons  between  the  number  of  the 
insane  in  England  and  Scotland,  founded  on  the  official  returns  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Boards  of  Lunacy.  But,  in  making  these  comparisons,  it  has 
been  overlooked  that  in  the  English  returns  no  account  is  taken  of  private 
lunatics,  resident  with  friends  ana  boarded  with  strangers,  who  have  not  been 
reported  to  the  Commissioners.  In  our  former  Reports,  we  estimated  the 
number  of  this  class  in  Scotland  at  18S7.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if 
similar  investigations  were  undertaken  in  England,  a  corresponding  increase 
would  take  place  in  the  known  number  of  the  insane  of  that  country.  In 
making  such  comparisons,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
Scotland  the  visits  of  the  Commissioners  are  not  limited  to  asylums  and  poor- 
houses,  bat  extend  to  every  house,  wherever  situated,  in  which  a  pauper 
lunatic  is  placed.  Every  parish  in  Scotland  is  thus  visited,  on  an  average, 
onoe  a  year,  either  by  the  Medical  Commissioners  or  Deputy  Commissioners ; 
and  there  is,  accordingly,  good  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of  unreported 
pauper  lunatics  is  much  less  in  Scotland  than  in  Engbind,  where  no  such 
parochial  inspections  are  undertaken.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  any 
such  seeming  excess  of  lunacy  in  Soothtnd  is  not  so  much  due  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  insane  in  the  population  as  to  more  copious  and  accurate 
returns."  (p.  5.) 

Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  and  in  the  above  quotation 
the  comparison  thus  officially  drawn  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  a  lunacy  board,  when  rightly  apprehended,  are  performed  in 
England  as  compared  with  Scotland,  is  unfavourable  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  former  division  of  the  kingdom. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  £ict  that  cannot  be  ignored,  that  the  interests  and 
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wel^re  of  the  insane  are  in  England  not  watched  over  for  nearly  the 
whole  number  known  to  exist'  The  attention  of  the  English  Com* 
missioners  is  pretty  nearly  absorbed  in  the  supervision  of  those  lunatics 
whose  position  is  the  most  favourable.  Their  visitations  of  public  and 
private  asylums  leave  nothing  perhaps  to  be  desired,  except  in  fre- 
quency ;  but  the  poor  lunatics  who  are  detained  in  workhouses  are 
only  visited  by  them  at  intervals  of  uncertain  length,  of  from  one  to 
two  or  three  years,  whilst  that  large  number  referred  to  by  the  Scottish 
board  in  the  quotation  above,  as  distributed  singly  in  cottages  and 
private  houses,  are  not  (except  when  found  lunatic  by  inquisition  and 
inspected  by  the  Chancery  physicians)  visited  at  all  by  any  inspectors 
or  commi&sioners.  And  yet  every  Report  gives  details  of  unfit  lodg- 
ing and  improper  treatment,  and  of  illegal  detention  in  workhouse 
wards  and  in  private  houses,  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  have 
been  brought  under  their  notice  by  others. 

The  official  Reports  themselves  may  therefore  be  adduced  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  the  visitation  of  all  lunatics  wherever  and  however 
situated,  and  ef  a  like  thorough  investigation  into  their  existence  as 
that  which  brought  to  light  so  many  as  1887  scattered  cases  in  the 
comparatively  small  population  of  Scotland.  The  desirability  of  a 
general  supervision  will  doubtless  be  conceded  by  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners, but  they  are  unable  to  undertake  so  extensive  a  charge.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  pressed  by  work  at  their  central  office,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  cannot  make  an  annual  visit  to  the  various  workhouses 
which  contain  insane  inmates,  notwithstanding  the  extended  provisiou 
of  the  Lunacy  Act,  enabling  any  one  of  the  honorary  or  of  the  paid 
Commissioners  to  visit  alone.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  Commissioners,  or,  as  a  more  economical  proceeding,  to 
appoint  Assistant-Commissioners,  as  has  been  done  in  Scotland,  to 
whom  a  very  large  portion  of  provincial  inspection  might  be  allotted, 
and  great  abilities  be  thereby  afforded  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions invested  in  the  Commissioners  themselves  as  members  of  a  cen- 
tral board,  occupied  in  licensing,  in  a  heavy  correspondence,  in  making 
investigations,  and  in  some  degree  in  acting  as  a  judicial  body.  But, 
oddly  as  it  sounds,  the  Commissioners,  according  to  the  statements 
of  some  of  their  members  examined  beibre  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1859—1860,  are  averse  to  any  additions  to 
their  number  in  any  shape,  whether  of  compeers  or  assistants.  We 
were  told  they  are  such  a  happy  family  that  they  could  not  avoid 
quarrelling  with  any  intruder,  because  as  a  novice  unacquainted  with 
their  traditions  and  usages,  he  would  probably  interrupt  their  har- 
mony, and,  what  was  still  more  to  be  deplored,  might  prove  an  inno- 
vator. We  commend  this  sagacious  argument  against  rendering  a 
board  efficient  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers  whose  mental  vision 
is  not  obfuscated  by  the  cobwebs  of  office. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  to  the  general  medical  i^eader  in  the 
English  Commissioners'  Report.  Several  sad  cases  of  violent  death  in 
asylums  are  fully  reported,  and  were  investigated  with  the  greatest 
care.     One  case^  happening  in  a  private  houses  would  furnish  a  valu- 
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able  and  impresdve  text  for  any  one  wHo  may  not  go  to  the  fall 
extent  of  the  non-restraint  prinoiple  in  treatment.  From  the  account 
given,  it  appears  that  the  patient  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  labouring 
under  acute  mania,  with  symptoms  of  general  paralysis.  '*  Three, 
fonr,  and  even  five  men  had  great  difficulty  in  controlling  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  fonr  days  of  his  residence  in  the  asylum  several 
desperate  conflicts  took  place  between  him  and  his  attendants,  during 
which  they  frequently  fell  down  together,  and  over  the  bedstead  which 
was  in  his  room.  At  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning  of  the  day  upon 
which  he  died  ....  a  most  violent  struggle  took  place  between  him 
and  the  attendants,  by  whom  he  was  then  fastened  to  the  bed  with  a 
sheet  and  towela"  Death  took  place  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
that  same  morning,  and  on  examination  of  the  body,  various  bruises 
and  abrasions  were  found,  and  three  ribs  ''  fractured  on  the  right  side 
and  six  on  the  left.  The  heart  was  also  extensively  diseased."  In  the 
inquiry  before  a  jury  no  undue  violence  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
nsed,  but  '*  the  Commissioners  could  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
with  regard  to"  the  conduct  of  the  attendants,  although  the  two  senior 
of  them  were  requested  to  resign.  The  Commissioners'  conclusion 
was,  that  the  treatment  *'  had  not  been  judicious,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  want  of  proper  care  and  supervision ;"  for  it  appears  that  the 
superintendent  did  not  see  the  case  until  making  his  ordinary  round 
at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning. 

Death  is  attributed  to  the  heart-disease  and  the  fractured  ribs  con- 
sequent on  the  struggle  in  the  early  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
patient  died;  and  the  Commissioners  evidently  disapprove  even  the 
final  expedient  of  confining  him  to  his  bed.*  He  must  be  a  thorough- 
going partisan  of  non-restraint,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
it  as  a  universal  principle  of  action,  who  will  not  regret  that  some 
means  of  mechanical  coercion  had  not  sooner  been  resorted  to — sup- 
posing always  that  seclusion  was  found  inapplicable  or  inefiectual, 
rather  than  that  such  a  terrible  struggle  for  mastery,  and  indeed  for  life, 
should  have  gone  on  from  day  to  day  in  a  room  between  the  infuriated 
maniac  and  his  attendants.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  as  unfair  to 
attendants  to  be  so  exposed  to  maniacal  violence,  and  to  have  their 
passions  so  tried  by  prolonged  resistance  and  desperate  assaults ;  while 
it  must  be  also  granted  that  such  conflicts  are  necessarily  attended  with 
danger  to  the  life  and  limbs  of  the  unfortunate  patient.  In  hinting 
at  mechanical  restraint  as  expedient  in  the  case,  we  necessarily  assume 
that  all  other  means  of  calming  excitement  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
and  that  seclusion,  drugs,  baths,  and  moral  influence  had  &iled. 

This  was  just  one  of  those  cases  which  foreign  physicians,  in  their 
criticisms  on  non-restraint  as  a  universal  expedient,  represent  as  in- 
evitable, and  therefore  a  sufficient  reason  against  such  an  extreme 
principle.  To  this  objection  it  has  generally  been  replied  by  our 
English  advocates  of  non-restraint,  that  such  cases  were  purely  pro- 
blematical, aud  that  in  the  experience  of  the  many  asylums  of  this 
country  in  which  that  principle  is  fully  acted  upon,  no  maniacs  not 
amenable  to  finnness  and  kindness— in  short,  to  moral  treatment  aa 
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understood  and  practiaed  in  England — ^were  met  with,  and  tbat  if  such 
did  occur  in  foreign  countries,  it  was  because  coercion  was  not  wholly 
laid  aside,  and  beoiuse  the  true  system  of  non-restraint  was  not  com- 
prehended. There  is  much  truth  in  this  reply,  for  none  can  deny  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  non-restraint  principle  can  be  car- 
ried out  in  well-ordered  asylums;  but  that  struggles  between  patients 
and  attendants  are  comparatively  frequent,  the  annual  reports  issued 
attest  by  the  yearly  catalogue  of  patients  whose  ribs  have  been  found 
fractured  before  or  after  death,  not  to  speak  of  slighter  injuries.  We 
must,  however,  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  such  struggles  are  the 
consequence  solely  of  .restraint  not  being  used ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  perfectly  persuaded  that  they  will  unavoidably  happen,  for  insane 
patients  are  prone  to  violence,  and  attendants  have  not  always  moral 
control,  and  that  in  almost  all  cases  where  maniacal  violence  does  occur, 
mechanical  coercion  should  not  be  employed  to  control  it.  We  argue 
therefore  on  the  same  side  with  foreign  objectors  to  non-restraint  as  a 
universal  principle,  only  so  far  as  the  recognition  of  very  exceptional 
cases  of  maniacal  violence  is  concerned,  believing  that  humanity  will 
be  best  served  in  such  supposed  instances  by  a  departure  from  so  in* 
exorable  a  rule  of  management. 

The.  State  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  is  ready  to  receive  patients^ 
but  the  Commissioners  find  that  a  removal  of  all  the  registered  cri- 
minal lunatics  to  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  The  number  to  be 
removed  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  aggregate,  on  account  of  the 
trivial  nature  of  the  offences  of  the  majority,  and  other  circumstanoea 
with  regard  to  them  mentioned.     The  Commissioners  indeed 

"Have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  impropriety  and  absurdity  of 
treating  a  laige  number  of  the  patients  confined  under  oecrelary  of  State's 
warrants  as  of  the  criminal  class,  or  otherwise  than  as  ordinary  lunatics,  from 
whom  they  cannot,  on  any  sound  principle,  be  distinguished.  We  think  it 
roost  desirable  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  empowered  to  transfer  such 
patients  from  the  criminal  to  the  ordinary  pauper  class." 

Eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  criminal  lunatics  are  enumerated 
as  detained  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses  in  England;  but 
the  number  of  those  confined  in  convict  prisons  and  gaols,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  unable  *'  to  state,  even  approximatively."  This  last  ia  a 
remarkable  admission  on  the  part  of  a  Board  which,  if  properly  consti- 
tuted and  empowered,  should,  from  its  single  special  function  in  the 
State,  be  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  lanatics  in  the  kingdom. 

In  Scotland  the  only  criminal  lunatics  alluded  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioners are  those  confined  in  the  general  prison  at  Perth,  and  only 
thirty  in  number.  We  cannot,  in  face  of  the  large  number  enume- 
rated in  England,  suppose  those  thirty  to  be  the  whole  of  the  criminal 
lunatics  in  Scotland,  yet  no  notice  is  given  of  any  such  inmates  in  the 
very  complete  lists  of  patients  in  asylums  of  all  sorts,  and  we  presume 
therefore  that  their  existence  is  either  not  taken  into  account,  or  else 
that  the  Scotch  criminal  law  operates  in  a  different  manner  on  the 
destiny  of  those  guilty  of  crime  who  are  at  the  same  time  of  unsound 
mind.    The  English  Gommissioners  have  arrived  at  the  convictioni 
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which  counsel  decides  to  be  legal,  that  registered  hospitals  may  receive 
voluntary  boardera,  upon  some  sort  of  bond  or  agreement,  such  boarders 
not  being  actually  insane,  bat  ^  conscious  of  a  want  of  power  of  self- 
control,  or  of  the  addiction  to  intemperate  habits,  or  fearing  an  attack 
or  recurrence  of  mental  malady,  and  being  in  all  respects  free  agents.** 
This  privilege  will  be  a  great  boon  to  many  such  much-to-be-pitied 
individuals,  who  could  or  would  not  enter  an  asylum  as  registei'ed 
lunatics  subject  to  the  restrictions  necessary  for  the  insane. 

The  Scottish  Commissioners  remark  on  the  greater  proportion  of 
female  pauper  lunatics  than  of  male,  but  instead  of  inferring  therefrom, 
as  is  commonly  done,  the  greater  proclivity  of  the  female  sex  to  in- 
aanity,  they  go  into  the  question,  and  show  that  the  excess  of  female 
pauper  lunatics  is  due  simply  to  the  larger  source  from  which  the 
supply  of  such  lunatics  is  derived.  ''  When  the  inquiry  is  restricted 
to  private  patients,  this  opinion  derives  considerable  support,  as  it  is 
then  found  that  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  lunatics  placed  ia 
asylums  is  as  100  to  106 :  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the 
general  population  being  100  to  111." 

Both  the  English  and  Scotch  Commissioners  still  concur  in  condemn* 
log  workhouses  aud  workhouse  lunatic  wards  as  places  of  detentioa 
for  the  insane,  and  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
respecting  the  great  economy  of  such  accommodation ;  and  we  would 
especially  recommend  for  perusal  the  remarks  of  the  ktter  Board  on 
the  whole  questioa  of  its  expediency  and  supposed  pecuniary  advan« 
tagea,  at  p.  47  «^  seq,  of  their  Report. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  these  Reports  by  briefly  analyzing 
the  general  statistics  of  lunacy  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  kingdomi 
during  the  past  year. 

The  summacy  of  the  English  Commissioners  shows  that  there  were: 

On  Jannaiy  Ut,  186S.  On  Janoaiy  lat,  1883. 
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Private.     pAuper.        Total.       PrlTsle.      Paaper.        TotaL 

In  HMpitftU  for  the  IlUUi«      1890  «..        263  ...      S168  ...    1938  ...         806  ...     3,384 
In   HetropoUton    Licensed ) 


Houses 

In     ProTindnl      Lteenied' 
Hoosen      ..«..., 


1487  ...        69fi  ...      3183  ...    1448   ...         836  ...     3,374 
1656  ...        605  ...      3361  ...    1706  ...         563  ...     3,358 


Total       ....      5.350         30,949         36,199         5841  81,998        37,889 

Compajring  the  totals  of  the  two  years,  we  find  an  increase  of  1140 
among  those  placed  in  asylums,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  proportion, 
viz.  927,  has  taken  place  during  the  year  1862  among  the  pauper  in- 
mates of  county  and  borough  asylums.  The  number  of  pauper  lunatics 
has  also  increased  greatly  in  metropolitan  licensed  houses,  viz.  from 
695  to  826,  or  a  total  of  131 ;  and  in  a  less  degree  in  hospitals, 
viz.  from  262  to  306,  or  44  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  53  pauper  lunatics  in  provincial  licensed  houses.  The  total 
increase  of  pauper  lunatics  during  1862  was,  therefore,  1049  of  the 
whole  increase  of  1 140  that  had  taken  place  in  all  the  e8tablLihmeut% 
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public  and  privafce,  for  tbe  insane  in  England,  or  within  91  of  thai 
number. 

The  mistake  is  oflen  made  of  quoting  theae  totals  of  the  summary 
in  the  Commissiouers*  Reports,  as  representing  the  actual  number  of 
tbe  insane  in  England,  whereas  they  represent  only  about  one-half  of 
those  coming  under  the  ooguizance  of  public  officiala    Thus,  the  Com- 
missioners tell  us,  at  p.  22,  that  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1862,  there 
were  8603  pauper  lunatics  in  workhouses ;  and  from  a  foot-note  to 
that  page,  we  gather  that  there  were  also  4463  others  living  as  single 
patients  with  relatives,  or  boarded  out  with  strangers.     By  adding, 
therefore,  these  numbers  to  the  20,949  enumerated  as  present  in  recog- 
nised establishments  for  the  insane,  we  obtain  a  total  of  34,215  pauper 
lunatics  known  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  and  the  Poor-Law  Board 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1862.     To  compare  the  total  numbers  of  the 
insane  in  England  with  those  reported  by  the  Scottish  Commissioners, 
we  have  to  add  to  the  34,215  pauper  lunatics  found  in  England  the 
number  of  private  cases  at  the  same  date,  viz.  5250,  which  gives  a  total 
of  39,465  insane  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  of 
January,   1862  ;    and  to  make  an  approximative  estimate,  we  maj 
assume  this  total  to  have  reached  42,000  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863.' 
•    Turning  to  the  Scotch  Eeport,  we  have  the  statement  of  the  whole 
number  of  lunatics  in  Scotland,  put  before  us  at  a  glance  in  the  table 
appended  below;  and  this,  we  may  observe,  is  compiled  from  more 
careful  and  accurate  returns  than  we  possess  in  England ;  for  on  com- 
paring the  returns  of  the  English  Commissioners  with  those  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  we  find  many  discrepancies  between  them,  and  there 
is  an  evident  want  of  concurrence  and  harmony  between  those  twa 
public  offices,  or  otherwise  we  should  not  be  able  to  point  to  the  dis-. 
creditable  fact,  that  in  a  country  like  England  we  cannot  state  with 
accuracy  even  the  actual  number  of  chargeable  pauper  lunatics.     To 
return,  however,  to  the  table  setting  forth  the  state  of  lunacy   in 
Scotland  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  there  were — 

Frivftte.  Paoper.  Total. 

In  Public  aud  District  Asylums     .  800     ...  2020  ...  2820 

„  Private  Asylums 231     ...  690  ...  921 

„  Poorhouses 838  ...  838 

„  Private  Dwellings  .    ....  21     ...  1741  ...  1762 

Total 1052    ...    5289     ...    6841 

.  The  Scottish  Lunacy  Commissioners  make  no  return  of  the  number 
on  January  1st,  1863,  and  we  cannot  therefore  ascertain  the  increa^ie 
of  lunacy  in  Scotland  during  1  ^^2,  as  we  were  able  to  do  for  England. 
However,  the  increase  is  given  during  1861,  the  Commissioners 
showing  it  to  have  been  only  39  in  the  case  of  private  patients,  and  of 
32  in  that  of  paupers — a  remarkable  contrast  to  what  we  have  found 
to  take  place  in  England.  *'  To  what  cause,"  say  the  Commissioners, 
"  this  comparatively  slow  growth  of  pauper  lunacy  is  to  be  ascribed, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion ;  but  we  scarcely  venture  to 
bppe  that  the  result  of  future  years  will  be  found  as  favourable." 
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The  totals  arrived  at  enable  us  to  compare  the  relative  prevalence 
of  lunacy  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  population  of  the  latter 
Gountiy  was  3,002,294,  and  that  of  England  20,061,725,  according  to 
the  Census  of  1861.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
two  countries  is  therefore  as  3  to  20 ;  and  the  number  of  lunatics  in 
England  should,  supposing  lunacy  equally  prevalent  in  it  as  in  Scot- 
land, have  been  on  January  Ist,  1862,  at  least  6j  times  greater,  or 
6341  X  6-5  =  41,216*5  ;  whereas  we  found  it  =39,465.  After  allow- 
ing  for  the  more  accurate  enumeration  in  Scotland,  lunatics  would  still 
appear  to  bear  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  population. 
in  that  country  than  in  England. 

In  the  returns  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  there  is  a  separate  column 
for  the  enumeration  of  idiots,  as  distinct  from  lunatics.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  for  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  prepare  tables  indicating  the  number  of  idiots,  whether 
placed  in  asylums  or  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  number  of 
idiots  added  to  the  population  annually.  The  much-needed  statistics 
of  idiocy  might  then  be  determined,  and  the  relative  prevalence  of 
idiocy  and  lunacy  in  England,  and  in  England  as  contrasted  with 
Scotland,  be  ascertained.  Some  conclusions,  moreover,  could  eventually 
be  arrived  at  on  the  question  of  the  mental  degeneresoence  of  the 
people.  Similar  statistics  are  collected  in  varions  continental  States, 
and  it  would  be  only  creditable  to  collect  them  in  this  country,  where 
social  science  pretends  to  so  much  cultivation  and  {)atronage. 

££VI£W  V. 

On  tlie  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout  and  Mlieumaiic  GouL  By 
Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.KS.,  <&c.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged  and  carefully  revised. — London^  1863.     pp.  618. 

•We  were  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Garrod's  work  on  Goat 
announced,  affording  proof  that  the  great  ability  and  original  research 
displayed  in  the  first  have  been  well  appreciated  by  the  profession 
for  whom  it  was  written.  Doubtless  there  are  other  circumstances 
quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  publication  which  have  pro- 
moted the  demand  for  the  book,  as  we  know,  and  as  is  so  well 
known,  that  mere  oiiginality  of  research  and  ability  in  an  author 
will  rarely  insure  success  to  his  writings  unless  there  be  some  elements 
in  them  distinct  from  science  to  render  them  attractive. 

Now,  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable,  gout  has  peculiarir 
ties  which  have  always  made  it  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
It  is  the  special  disease  of  man,  and  of  civilized  man,  and  is  unknown, 
as  &r  as  we  are  aware,  to  the  brute-animal,  and  to  races  of  our  own 
kind  leading  a  rude  life,  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  bruta 
Moreover,  as  far  back  as  authentic  history  extends,  now  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  we  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease,  of  its  attacking  persons  in  the  same  condition  of  life  as  at 
present,  whether  Greek  or  Boman,  fijung  on  the  rich,  the  highly- 
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gifted  intellectually  and  bodily,  and  sparing  the  poor  and  bard- working 
class  of  society :  and  then,  as  now,  having  so  much  the  same  synQptomsi 
the  same  hereditary  tendency,  that  there  is  no  room  to  question  the 
identity  of  the  malady;  and  so  far  tending,  collaterally,  to  prove  that 
the  constitution  of  man  within  the  limits  of  the  time  specified  has  under- 
gone no  change.  And  when  we  consult  the  literature  of  the  subject^ 
which  is  vast,  beginning  with  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  we  have 
further  a  proo^  if  proof  were  required,  in  the  great  similarity  of 
reasoning  on  the  morbid  phenomena  of  gout  in  the  several  authors  who 
have  treated  of  it,  that  the  mind,  like  the  constitution  of  man,  is  much 
the  same  in  quality  and  in  power  of  thought  in  all  ages;  for  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  nearly  allied  is  the  pathology  of  the  disease  as 
discussed  of  old  in  the  infant  stage  of  medicine,  and  at  the  preseni 
time  in  its  advanced  state,  such  as  we  find  it  in  this  work  of  Dr« 
GarnxL 

These  are  a  few  reflections  which  have  occurred  to  us  whilst  reading 
our  author's  introductory  chapter,  in  which  he  gives  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors. 

Dr.  Garrod  informs  us  in  his  prefiice  that  this  second  edition  is  en* 
larged  as  well  as  carefully  revised,  and  that  the  additions  are  chiefly 
of  a  practical  character  derived  from  a  wider  experience.  After  a 
careful  jierusal,  we  are  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements^ 
and  that,  compared  with  the  firsts  the  work  now  before  us  is  in  every 
way  of  enhanced  value. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Dr.  Garrod*s  treatise,  that  which  imparts  to 
it  Ro  much  interest  and  value,  is  the  theory  which  it  develops  of  the 
nature  of  gout,  using  the  term  theory  in  its  best  acceptation — that  is^ 
as  an  induction  from,  or  a  generalization  of  facts.  Before  he  entered 
on  his  researches,  the  idea,  the  hypothetical  idea,  was  common,  handed 
down,  as  we  have  before  observed,  from  a  remote  period,  that  gout 
has  its  special  materies  morbif  and  that  its  morbid  matter  and  the 
matter  of  urinary  calculi  are  similar.  Thus  Sydenham  threw  out 
the  conjecture  that  ^  calculus  itself  may  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
morbific  matter"  of  gout;  and  later — viz.,  in  1793 — Mr.  Murray 
Forbes,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Garrod,  made  the  happy  conjecture  that 
uric  acid  exists  in  the  blood.  He  says,  "  Its  frequent  deposition  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  affords  indisputable  testimony  of  its  being 
contained  in  the  general  fluids,**  and  grounded  on  this,  he  asks,  seeing 
that  its  deposition  occurs  in  gout,  whether  gout  may  not  be  a  conse* 
quence  of  its  redundance.  The  notion  of  the  analogy  of  the  two 
diseases,  gout  and  gravel,  was  not  a  barren  one;  it  had  a  practical 
issue,  and  support  was  given  to  it  by  the  results  of  treatment,  some  of 
the  ikvourite  remedies  in  their  day  for  the  one  ailment  being  in  repute 
lor  the  other,  especially  the  alkalies  and  magnesia.  A  further  step  in 
advance  was  made  when  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  1797,  ascertained  by  the 
analysis  of  gouty  concretions  that  they,  in  common  with  that  kind  of 
urinary  calculus  which  is  most  frequently  met  with,  are  formed  of  uric 
acid,  differing  only  from  the  matter  of  the  calculus  in  being  united 
with  soda,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood.     After  this  discovery. 
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Uie  opinion  more  and  more  prevailed,  that  uric  acid  is  essentially  con* 
nected  with  gout.  Dr.  Garrod  refers  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  to  Dr. 
Parkinson,  and  Dr.  Wollaston,  as  holding  this  view,  and  to  Craveilhier 
and  Dr.  0.  Petit  among  foreigners  as  maintaining  it.  Tet,  however  in 
genioos  and  plausible  was  the  doctrine,  it  did  not  compel  assent;  it  lay 
open  to  objection,  and  by  some  pathologists  was  considered  erroneous. 
Thus,  Dr.  Duiand-Fardel,  writing  in  1854,  when  he  appears  not  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Garrod's  researches,  denounces  Cruveil- 
hier*8  hypothesis,  that  the  urate  of  soda  is  the  material  cause  of  gout, 
as  a  grave  error  in  pathogeny,  adding : 

^Admettons  que  la  ^atte  soit  une  maladie  cum  materia ;  la  mati^re  y 
doit  Stre  consid^r^,  ainsi  que  dans  tant  d'autres  affections,  oomme  Teffet  et 
non  point  oomme  la  cause  de  la  maladie.  L'urate  de  soude  n'est  pas  plus 
la  cause  de  la  goutte  que  les  muoosit^  ne  sont  la  cause  du  catarrhe,  Texsu* 
dation  plastique  la  cause  du  croup,  les  pustules  la  cause  de  la  variole."* 

It  was  in  1847  that  Dr.  Garrod  ascertained,  by  chemical  examination^ 
that  uric  acid,  in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda,  is  contained  in  the  blood, 
normally  in  a  minute  quantity  in  healthy  blood — abnormally,  in  excess 
in  the  blood  of  persons  labouring  under  gout.t  And  all  his  after  in- 
quiries have  proved  that  the  excess  of  this  salt  in  the  blood  is  an 
essential  circumHtance  of  the  disease,  a  sine  guA  non;  and  so  much  so, 
that  in  doubtful  cases,  its  presence  or  absence  has  enablqd  him  to  make 
a  tme  diagnosis,  one  he  holds  to  be  in&llible. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Garrod*s  chemical  skill  an  easy  method  of  detecting 
oric  acid  when  in  any  excess  in  the  blood.  This  method  having  been 
already  described  in  our  notice  of  the  first  edition,  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  Fortunately  for  diagnosis,  it  is  in  the  serum  that  it  is  to 
be  looked  for,  and  the  serum  produced  by  a  blister  will  answer  the 
purpose.^ 

It  is  on  this  central  fact  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid,  and  in  excess, 
in  the  blood  in  gout,  that  Dr.  Garrod*s  theory  hinges.  Its  discovery 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  connexion  of  the  sciences.  Were  we  to 
make  choice  of  an  instance  to  show  how  pathology  may  be  benefited 
by  chemistry,  we  should  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  better.  This 
theory,  like  every  sound  theory,  is,  we  think,  consistent  in  itself,  and 
adequate  for  the  most  part,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  morbid  action  is 
concerned,  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  more  than  that,  to 
afford  a  principle  of  rational  medical  treatment.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  science,  how  exact  knowledge,  of  which  theory  is  a  repi'eseuta- 

*  Traits  des  Maladies  dea  Vieillards,  p.  838. 

f  We  may  here  obaexre  that,  like  Dr.  Garrod,  we  have  been  uisaooesafal  m  de- 
tecting uric  add  in  the  bloud  of  the  common  fowl,  the  urine  of  which  consiBta  mainly 
of  nrate  of  ammonia ;  affording  thus,  as  he  points  out,  proof  of  the  great  eliminating 
power  possessed  by  the  kidneys  of  the  bird ;  and,  we  may  add,  we  hare  sought  equally 
in  Tain  for  it  in  the  blood  of  the  viper,  the  urinaiy  excretion  of  which  ia  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  fowl. 

X  In  the  fluid  effused  from  the  action  of  a  blister  applied  to  a  part  with  gouty 
inflammation,  Dr.  Garrod  states  he  could  detect  no  lithaie  uf  soda,  and  he  attributes 
its  disappearance  to  its  destruction  by  the  inflammatory  action.  May  it  not  have 
bean  owing  to  another  cause— the  deposition  of  the  urate  in  the  part  afiiected  I 
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tive,  sharpens  sense,  and  conduces  to  mmnte  and  accurate  observation. 
This  is  well  displayed  in  the  aoooant  which  Dr.  Garrod  gives  of  the 
■Trnptoras  of  the  disease,  and  in  his  description  of  its  morbid  anatomy. 
He  has  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  occurrence  of  minute  concre- 
tions of  urate  of  soda  in  the  external  ear  of  persons  troubled  with 
gout; — an  incident  this  so  far  from  rare,  that  he  has  met  with  it,  he 
states,  in  a  majority  of  cases — even  a  single  one,  he  assures  us,  has 
often  enabled  him  to  diagnose  the  disease  when  other  symptoms  bad 
lefl  room  for  dou*bt.  Pain  in  the  ear  bad  by  former  authors  beeo 
noticed  as  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  gout ;  but  the  cause  bad 
been  overlooked,  and  it  had  attracted  little  attention,  as  from  the 
situation  of  the  deposit  in  the  fibro-cartUage,  and  the  yielding  nature 
of  the  tissues  of  the  helix,  it  seldom  gave  rise  to  acute  pain,  rarely  to 
more  than  to  a  feeling  of  slight  uneasiness 

In  the  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  gout,  the  informa- 
tion afforded  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  exact,  and  remarkably  in  harmony 
with  the  theory.  Here,  again,  the  ancillary  use  of  chemical  analysis 
is  well  shown  in  the  distinction  which  it  enables  us  to  make  between 
true  gouty  concretions  of  urate  of  soda  and  the  false,  consisting  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  by  some  authors  have  been  erroneously 
associated  with  gout.  The  results  Dr.  Garrod  arrives  at  are,  that  the 
gouty  urate  is  never  found  deposited  in  any  of  the  viscei-a,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  kidneys;  never,  so  far  as  is  yet  accuititely  ascertained,  ia 
the  liver,  or  spleen,  or  brain,  or  intestlQCs,  or  heart,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  great  bloodvessels,  or  in  bone;  only  in  cartilage  and  tendon. and 
fibro-cartilage,  and  in  these  interstitially — all  of  them  parts  supplied 
with  little  blood,  and  consequently  of  low  temperature — circumstances 
in  themselves  favourable  to  the  separation  of  the  lithate  from  its 
solution,  and  conducive  also  from  the  resistance  offered  by  these 
tissues  to  pain  from  distension.  The  details  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
are  well  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts  and  coloured  drawings, 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  microscopical  We  would 
suggest  for  the  authors  consideration,  whether  it  might  not  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  reader  to  have  the  latter,  now  iuter8pei*sed  in  the 
text  in  an  irregular  manner  without  regard  to  reference,  brought  to- 
gether, and  appended  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 

As  regards  the  etiology  of  gout,  that  too,  we  think,  harmonizes  well 
with  the  theory.  Its  causes  appear  to  be  those  chiefly  which  promote 
the  generation  of  the  urate,  such  as  high  living,  in  which  animal  food 
forms  a  large  portion  of  the  dietary,  and  strong  wines  and  strong  malt 
liquors  a  good  part  of  the  diink — the  one  yielding  the  nitrogenous 
element,  the  other,  it  would  seem,  promoting  its  accumulation  in  the 
form  of  the  urate ;  such,  moreover,  as  cold,  or  a  cool,  damp  climate,  in 
which,  without  active  exercise,  those  parte  of  the  body  in  which  the 
deposition  is  found  to  take  place — ^the  feet  and  hands,  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  especially  that  ^vourite  seat,  the  great  toe — are  specially 
liable  to  reduction  of  temperature,  with  a  sluggish  circulation  of 
blood  in  their  vessels.  On  the  contrary,  the  conditions  of  an  opposite 
kind,  such  aa  a  vegetable  diet,  abstinence  from  strong  drinks^  active 
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exercise,  a  warm  or  tropical  climate — ^tbese  all  seem  to  be  preventitive 
of  the  disease. 

The  effect  of  a  warm  climate  is  very  remarkable  and  instructive,  and 
we  can  speak  of  it  with  some  confidence  from  our  own  experience. 
During  some  years  that  we  passed  in  the  tropics,  both  the  East  and 
West,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  more  than  one  instance 
of  gout,  and  that  in  a  gentleman  well  advanced  in  years,  who  had 
earued  it  in  the  convivial  society  of  our  metropolis  when  temperance 
was  not  the  ^hion  of  tlie  day-^we  refer  to  nearly  a  half  a  century  ago. 
In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  the  tropics,  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  70°  to  80*^  and  higher,  the  circulation  in  the  extremities  is  always 
free,  their  temperature  compai-atively  high ;  the  skin  is  never  chilled, 
and  presenting  a  copiously  exhaling  surface,  it  rids  the  system  of  acid, 
with  a  more  abundant  desquamation  than  is  experienced  in  a  cold 
climate.  These  are  conditions  which  seem  equally  favourable  to  the 
prevention  of  calculous  matter  in  the  urine,  and  of  gouty  matter  in 
the  joints — the  balance  between  the  formative  and  excretory  function 
being  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Whether  a  more  free  exposure  to 
light  in  a  warm  climate  may  aid  or  not  a  high  temperature  in  check- 
iug  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  may  be  deserving  of  in* 
qoiry.  This  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  that  when  the  urates  are  exposed 
to  a  bright  light,  to  the  sun's  rays,  they  are  pretty  rapidly  converted 
into  oxalates — a  conversion,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  which  some- 
times takes  place  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Oarrod  having  found,  he  states, 
this  acid  in  the  blood  in  many  cases  of  gout.  An  idea  prevails  that 
within  the  tropics  vegetable  matter  enters  more  largely  into  the  dietary 
of  the  people  than  in  cold  or  in  temperate  regions,  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance of  diet  may  account  for  the  exemption  in  question.  The 
remark  may  be  just  as  regards  the  coloured  natives,  but,  as  far  as  our 
experience  allows  us  to  offer  an  opinion,  it  is  not  applicable  to  Euro- 
peans resident,  or  to  white  Creoles  when  in  affluent  circumstances. 
Persons  of  this  latter  class  make  much  use  of  animal  food — none  of 
their  meals  are  without  it ;  and  though  they  are  not  commonly  ad- 
dicted to  gross  intemperance,  they  indulge,  often  pretty  freely,  in 
drinking  malt  liquors  and  wines  of  the  stronger  kiuds. 

In  relation  to  the  pathogeny  of  gout,  the  quality  of  the  urine  is  very 
significant.  The  author's  researches  show  in  a  satisfitctory  manner  that 
the  gouty  diathesis  is  connected  with  a  diminished  excretion  of  uric  acid 
by  the  kidneys,  and  its  relief  and  cure  by  an  increase  of  its  excretion. 
In  accordance  with  this,  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease,  he  has 
fonnd  almost  invariably  the  kidneys  more  or  less  shrunk,  of  a  weight 
below  their  average,  and  their  tubnli  more  or  less  obstructed  by 
uric  deposit.  He  points  out  the  error  that  the  appearance  of  a  large 
quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  indicative  of  an  excess  of  it  in  the 
blood,  the  opposite  of  which  being  equally  in  accord  with  reason  and 
accurate  observation.  In  one  of  the  worst  and  most  inveterate  cases 
of  gout  we  ever  witnessed,  the  absence  of  uric  acid  sediments  in  the 
urine,  before,  during,  and  even  after  a  paroxysm,  was  remarkablOi 
t^  was  also  the  copious  deposit  of  it  in  the  joints. 
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As  is  well  known,  neither  the  early  period  of  life  nor  the  female  sex 
is  predisposed  to  goot  From  Dr.  Garrod  s  inquiries  as  to  age,  it  would 
appear  that  the  diwase,  except  when  inherited,  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence whilst  the  hodj  is  making  progress  in  growth,  the  susceptibility 
to  its  attacks  increasing  with  advancing  age  to  fiill  maturity  of  power 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  when  man  commonly  is  most  ener* 
getic  and  prone  to  commit  the  greatest  excesses ;  and  from  that  age  to 
very  advanced  old  age  the  tendency  to  it  rapidly  declines.  As  to  sex, 
all  experience  also  proves  that  the  female  is  little  predisposed  to  gout, 
especially  during  the  stage  of  life  that  man  is  most  predisposed  to  it — 
the  ago  already  mentioned  of  greatest  vigour,  which  in  woman  is 
synchronous  with  a  continuance  with  the  menstrual  Auction.  Dr. 
Garrod  attributes  this  comparative  exemption  partly  to  the  special 
sexual  function,  and  jiartly  to  less  indulgence  and  exposure  to  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes  of  the  mdady.  So  rarely,  he  observes, 
are  women  the  victims  of  gout,  that  he  holds  the  peculiarity  to  be  one 
of  the  diagnostic  marks  between  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  latter 
probably  being  more  frequent  amongst  women  than  amongst  men. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  in  the  female  constitution,  in 
her  more  perspirable  skin,  more  dilute  blood,  and  more  dilute  urine, 
another  reason  ior  her  greater  exemption ;  and  in  corroboration  is  her 
l^roportionally  greater  freedom  from  calculous  complaints. 

In  our  review  of  the  first  edition,*  which  was  restricted  to  the  more 
important  and  original  portion  of  the  work,  especially  the  pathology 
and  treatment  and  the  varieties  of  gout,  whilst  the  general  doctrine 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Garrod  was  received  as  satisfactory,  doubts  were 
expressed  and  objections  made  as  to  some  of  the  details.  These,  we 
think,  yet  remain  in  force ;  such,  to  mention  one  instance,  as  the  au- 
thor's stated  opinion  that  the  gouty  inflammation  of  a  part  is  caused 
by  a  deposition  of  urate,  the  deposition  preceding  the  inflammation, 
and  yet  persisting  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  Is  it  not  more 
congruous,  we  would  ask,  to  infer  that  the  deposition  is  a  result  of  the 
inflammatory  action,  that  action  occurring  in  the  parts  most  liable  to 
it,  owing  to  the  blood  there  being  more  impregnated  than  elsewhere 
with  the  urate  at  the  beginning  of  a  paroxysm,  followed  by  increasing 
congestion  and  swelling  until  the  salt  is  deposited,  and  thus  accounting 
for  the  presumed  destruction  of  the  urate  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion 1 

That  there  should  be  scope  for  objection  here  and  there  in  such 
large  theoretical  views,  comprising  the  whole  huitory  of  a  disease 
hitherto  so  obscure,  excepting  its  etiology,  that  not  including  its  vera 
causa,  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected;  indeed,  we  are 
agreeably  surprised  that  they  command  bo  much  our  assent.  Few 
works  that  we  are  acquainted  with  display  more  laborious  inquiry, 
more  sound  reasoning,  and  less  addiction  to  speculation  beyond  the 
warrant  of  &ots.  We  hold  it  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  research, 
and  as  such  specially  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  advanced  medi- 
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cal  stadent  There  is  another  dass  of  persons  to  whom  we  would 
reoommend  it — those  out  of  the  pale  of  the  profession,  who  impru- 
deutly  consult  medical  books,  impelled  either  by  an  apprehetisiou  of 
the  disease,  or  hy  being  already  afflicted  with  it ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Qarrod  they  will  find  the  malady  so  well  de- 
Bcribed  in  all  its  afflicting  issues  and  its  causes,  whether  predisposing 
or  exciting,  so  well  pointed  out,  that  they  will  be  fully  indoctrinated 
in  the  formidable  nature  of  the  malady,  and  disposed  to  receive,  not 
the  congratulations,  as  of  old  was  the  fiashion,  but  rather  the  condolence 
of  friends  on  experiencing  a  fit  of  it ;  and  further,  whilst  they  will  be 
pat  on  their  guard  as  to  the  bad  habits  and  excesses  on  which  the 
gouty  habit  so  much  depends,  they  wiU  be  enabled  to  see  the  folly  of 
baviDg  recourse  either  to  empirical  medicines  or  to  the  empiric,  or  to 
heooming,  exoept  in  the  safe  way  of  prevention,  their  own  physician. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  give  two  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
may  be  useful  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  possess  or  have  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  it : 

Summary  of  Treatment, — "The  management  required  in  an  ordinary  attack 
of  acate  gout  may  be  thus  shortly  summed  up : 

"The  diet  should  be  very  light,  aud  chiefly  amylaceous,  diluents  freely  used, 
but  no  alcoholic  stimuUats  allowed,  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 

"  The  medical  treatment  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  some  simple 
slbdine  saline,  combined  with  a  moderate  dose  of  colchicum.  If  necessary, 
poi^ives  may  be  ^iven,  selected  according  to  the  habit  and  condition  of  the 
patient.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  will  be  found  to  be  all  that  is  necessar;f, 
out  in  some  instances  certain  modifications  may  be  essential ;  for  example,  if 
there  be  plethora,  the  question  of  the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  may 
possibly  arise ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vital  powers  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
grei^  vascular  and  nervous  depression  exists,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  am- 
monia in  addition  to  other  salines ;  at  the  same  time  the  coicliicum  snould  be 
either  omitted  or  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

"The  only  local  application  required  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  cotton- wool, 
covered  lightly  with  oiled  silk ;  bat  now  and  then  an  anodyne  may  be  advan- 
tageously used,  and  a  small  blister  is  occasionally  of  service."  (p.  3G1.) 

LiagnotU  of  Gout  and  RkeumatUm. — "  Gout  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for 
acute  rheumatism  when  each  malady  is  exhibited  in  its  typical  form.  The  sub- 
jects in  which  the  diseases  usually  occur  differ  considerably,  the  first  being 
most  common  in  men  after  middle  age,  and  in  those  who  have  lived  freely;  the 
second  is  at  least  as  frequent  in  females,  usually  in  the  young  and  those  of  en- 
feebled powers.  The  characters  of  the  diseases  are  also  dissimilar.  Gout,  in 
its  early  seizures,  ordinarily  affects  but  one  or  two  joints,  and  commonly  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  comparatively 
little  fever,  but  with  much  local  pain,  oedema,  aud  subsequent  desquamation  of 
the  catide ;  the  attacks  are  for  tne  most  part  periodic,  and  gradually  implicate 
a  huger  number  of  the  joints.  Rheumatism,  on  the  contrary,  generally  affects 
many  and  large  joints,  even  at  first,  and  the  upper  extremities  equally  with  the 
lower ;  the  fever  is  likewise  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  inflammation ;  and 
although  the  disease  is  apt  to  return  upon  re- exposure  to  its  exciting  causes, 
still  no  periodicity  can  be  traced  in  its  visitations.  Gout  may  be  further  sepa- 
rated from  rheumatism  by  the  study  of  hereditary  influence  of  the  predisposmg 
Mid  exciting  causes  of  the  two  diseases,  as  likewise  of  the  great  tendency  to 
acute  cardiac  affection  in  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  the  ^reat  apparent  faci- 
lity in  the  diagnosis  of  typical  cases,  there  are  others  very  difficult  to  separate ; 
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some  SQcb  we  have  nven  in  oar  description  of  acute  gout,  and  these  reqtiire 
different  methods  of  analysis,  involving  a  knowledge  of  their  more  intimate 
pathology. 

"  In  gout  we  have  proved  beyond  question  that  the  blood  is  invariably  im- 
pregnated with  uric  acid,  and  we  are  in  a  position  equally  to  prove  that  in 
genuine  acute  rheumatism  this  priociple  is  absent.*  In  an  examination  of  forty 
cases  of  the  latter  disease,  exhibiting  all  its  typical  peculiarities,  the  salient 
points  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  no  trace  was  discovered  by  the 
process  before  detailed. 

"  Furthermore,  we  have  demonstrated  that  true  gouty  inflammation  is  always 
accompanied  with  the  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  structures  primarily 
inflamed ;  and  from  the  examination  of  the  joints  of  numerous  subjects  who 
had  suffered  during  life  from  acute  rheumatism,  I  can  testify  that  no  such 
alteration  ever  ensues. 

**  In  the  chronic  stage  of  the  diseases,  the  separation  of  gout  and  rheumatisni 
by  the  ordinary  symptoms  which  present  themselves,  becomes  in  some  in- 
stances a  difficult  tasK  even  to  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  forms  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  are  chronic  gout  affecting  both 
the  large  and  small  joints,  and  unaccompanied  with  any  external  deposits  or 
chalk-stones,  and  certain  forms  of  acute  rheumatism,  where  the  same  struc- 
tures are  implicated.  The  external  phenomena  are  then  almost  the  same,  pro- 
bably but  little  febrile  disturbance  is  present,  the  joints  are  but  slightly  swollen, 
and  there  is  no  redness  of  surface. 

"  A  careful  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  cases  will  do  much :  if  the 
disease  originally  commenced  in  the  great  toe,  and  gradually  became  more  ex- 
tended in  ^ter  attacks ;  if  it  began  about  the  midale  age,  or  bordering  upon 
this,  and  the  patient  had  lived  freely,  indulging  in  wine  or  malt  liquors,  then  it 
is  in  all  probability  a  case  of  gout.  In  many  subjects  the  examination  of  the 
external  ear  will  throw  considerable  light,  and  I  have  often  been  able  to  arrive 
quickly  at  a  correct  diagnosis  by  finding  the  presence  of  a  spot  or  two  upon  the 
helix.  .  .  .  Instances  occasionally  occur  in  which  the  history,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  is  of  little  value  or  cannot  be  procured,  and  where  there  are  no 
external  signs  on  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  rounded ;  these  are  rare,  but  any 
one  frequently  consulted  on  such  subjects  must  have  now  and  then  felt  a  diffi- 
culty, in  some  of  these  cases  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  or  blister  fluid ;  and  a  careful  attention  of  the  effects  of 
drugs  has  often  afforded  much  additional  aid,  as  the  inflammation  of  gout  is 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  colchicum  in  an  infinitely  more  decided  manner 
than  that  dependent  on  rheumatism."  (p.  524.) 

Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  Dr.  Garrod^s  work  are  its  con« 
eluding  chapters — those  on  rheumatic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
especiedly  the  last,  in  which,  as  the  name  implies,  there  is  a  similarity 
of  symptoms  and  dissimilarity  of  nature — an  essential  difference,  and 
requiring  necessarily  a  diflft^reut  mode  of  treatment.  As  the  skill  of 
the  navigator  is  best  displayed  amidst  hidden  rocks  and  shoals,  so  is 
that  of  the  physician  in  diseases  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  the  ob- 
vious phenomena  of  which  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  :  these  can  be 
successfully  diagnosed  and  treated  only  by  means  of  such  aids  as  ad- 
vanced medical  science  affords,  and  which  are  described  with  much 
clearness  and  precision  in  our  author's  page& 

*  In  Dr.  John  Davy's  *  Physiological  Reaearchea,*  of  which  a  review  was  given  m 
oar  last  number,  ao  iDstanoe  is  mentioned  (note,  p.  872),  of  urate  of  ammonia  having 
been  found  in  the  blood  of  a  man  laboiuiog  under  acute  rheumatism. 
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Review  VI. 

Clinique  Medunde  de  VHdtd-Dleu  de  Paris.  Par  M.  Trousseau,  Pro- 
fesaear  de  Clinique  M6dica)e  de  la  Facult6  de  M^eciue  de  Paris, 
Ac.     Tome  II.— Porw,  1863. 

Clifdcfd  Lectures  on  Medicine  delivered  oA  the  HdteirDieni^  Paris,  By 
A.  Tboussbau.    YoL  IL 

Among  the  multitude  of  medical  publications  issued  of  late  years 
there  are  but  few  which  are  devoted  to  the  details  of  clinical  medi- 
cine. The  task  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  a  medical 
author  can  undertake — a  long  familiarity  with  disease,  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  remedies  and  their  application,  and  a  readiness  to 
accept  and  put  to  the  test  new  views  and  proposals,  all  these  are  essen- 
tials to  a  successful  bedside  teacher,  and  with  them  must  be  combined 
iu  a  high  degree  the  faculties  of  observation  and  close  comparison. 

M.  Trousseau  has  repeatedly  indicated  his  possession  of  these 
acquirements,  and  we  would  welcome  aa  a  valuable  addition  to  profes- 
sional literature  this  second  volume  of  his  '  Clinique  M^dicale.* 

Like  its  predecessor,  noted  iu  the  pages  of  this  Beview  for  April, 
1862,  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  close  consideration  of  distinct 
diseases,  each  one  in  a  separate  chapter.  Throughout  there  exists  a 
special  charm  for  the  practitioner  of  medicine;  the  work  is  essentially 
practical ;  we  meet  with  no  elaborate  straining  to  reduce  diseases  to 
one  system  or  another,  no  deep  inquiry  into  the  dim  arcana  of  an 
eclectic  pathology,  but  a  simple  statement  is  afforded  to  the  reader  of 
morbid  processes  as  they  have  appeared  to  a  thoroughly  competent 
observer,  with  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
each  separate  affection. 

The  volume  includes  forty  chapters.  We  propose  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  which  have,  either  from  their  subject-matter  or  from  the 
treatment  suggested,  an  especial  claim. 

Chap.  XXXIX.,  and  the  first  in  this  treatise,  is  devoted  to  the 
oonsideration  of  epilepsy.  Occurring  in  the  first  instance  not  infre- 
quently only  during  sleep,  the  attacks  may  for  years  even  pass  unno- 
ticed. A  symptom  of  their  presence  not  very  commonly  recognised 
is  thus  referred  to : 

.  "  If  you  examine  attentively  an  epileptic  after  his  attack — better  still  on  the 
following  day — you  will  find  very  frequently  on  his  forehead,  on  his  neck,  on 
his  chest,  little  red  spots  reseaibliug  flea-bites,  not  disappearing  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  and  presenting  all  the  characters  of  ecchymotic  stains. 
....  The  existence  of  these  ecchymotic  stains  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  attack 
of  epilepsy."  (pp.  9, 10.) 

Fear,  so  fi-equently  stated  by  the  relatives  or  by  patients  themselves 
to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  seizures,  is  so  employed,  in 
the  author  s  opinion,  merely  to  give  an  apparent  external  cause  to  a 
morbid  condition  fhr  more  often  dependent  on  hereditary  or  other 
taint. 
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Epileptic  vertigo  may  show  itself  in  endless  forma  TJsaallj  pre- 
ceding, it  is  found  occasional) j  to  succeed  on  the  severe  convulsive 
type.  This  condition  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  frequent  precursor 
of  mental  alienation — ^it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  the 
sequence  as  more  rapid  rather  than  as  being  absolutely  more  certain. 
As  a  curative  agent  it  is  best  to  employ  belladonna,  given  for  some 
time,  and  in  doses  steadily  increased.  Metallic  remedies — the  salts 
of  silver,  zinc,  dbc. — have  their  value,  and  may  be  used  either  con- 
joined with  atropine  or  alone. 

The  proposal  to  perform  tracheotomy,  which  originated  with  the 
late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  is  named  only  to  be  strongly  reprehended. 

The  next  chapter  takes  cognissance  of  epileptiform  neuralgia, 
seated,  as  a  rule,  in  the  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  and  rising  at 
times  to  the  most  intense  agony.  By  our  own  writers  this  most 
painful  affection  has  been  usually  referred  to  the  nerve-disorders  espe- 
cially due  to  organic  intra-cranial  changes.  Distinct  analogies  are 
stated  by  M.  Trousseau  to  link  it  with  positive  epilepsy.  It  is  tho- 
roughly incurable.  Section  of  the  affected  nerve  has  sometimes  given 
relief,  transient  only  too  often,  while  long- continued  and  very  large 
doses  of  opium  have  seemed  to  be  most  deserving  of  triaL 

Chap.  XLl.  Apoplectiform  cerebral  congestion,  if  not  indeed  tho- 
roughly a  misnomer,  is  yet  a  term  given  to  a  series  of  cases  truly 
epileptic  in  character.  They  exhibit  at  their  onset  nervous  or  irre« 
gular  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  vertigo  more  or  less  marked, 
and  very  commonly  manifest  some  tendency  to  delirium.  The  local 
epileptic  ecchymotic  patches  will  be  found  on  a  close  inquiry. 

The  medico-legal  relations  of  epilepsy  are  then  considered.  It  la 
not  to  be  assumed  that  an  epileptic  is  to  be  held  irresponsible  for  acts 
of  violence,  because  at  times  he  is  from  his  disease  blind  to  the  result 
of  his  deeds.     To  quote  the  author's  own  words  on  this  matter: 

"  Yet  if  this  same  epileptic  has  committed  a  murder  without  purpose,  with- 
out possible  motive,  without  profit  for  himself  or  any  other  person,  without 
premeditation,  without  passion,  in  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  all,  conse- 
quently under  conditions  differing  from  those  under  which  murders  are  com- 
mitted, I  have  the  right  to  affirm  oefore  the  magistrate  that  the  impulse  to  the 
crime  has  been  aimofi  certainly  the  result  of  the  epileptic  seizure. 

"  I  say  aimoat  certainly  if  1  have  not  seen  the  attacx ;  but  if  I  have  seen  it« 
if  eye-witne&ses  have  noticed  the  complete  paroxysm  or  the  epileptic  vertigo 
immediately  precede  the  criminal  act,  I  affirm  then,  in  an  abtoUde  manner,  that 
the  prisoner  oas  been  impelled  to  the  crime  by  a  force  which  he  has  not  been 
able  to  resist."  (p.  59.) 

Chap.  XLII.  Convulsions  occurring  in  childhood  may  be  primary, 
showing  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  some  exanthem  or  acute 
febrile  affection,  or  secondary,  appearing  at  the  close.  These  latter 
are  of  much  the  most  serious  siguificauce.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  convulsions  are  dependent  upon  the  organic  changes  in  the 
nerve-centres  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination ;  they  rather  pre- 
cede, or  indeed  may  be  instrumental  in  the  production  of,  the  local 
congestions,  Ac,,  so  found  to  exist. 

Hereditary  predisposition  may  induce  their  appearance,  so  too,  and 
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tbu  we  would  note  with  especial  satisfaction,  the  causal  influence  U 
recognised  of  "  all  these  conditions  which  tend  to  weaken  the  whole 
economy,**  insufficieut  food,  loss  of  blood,  diarrhoea,  <fec. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  affections  antispasmodics  have  a 
real  value,  such  as  chloroform,  musk,  belladonna,  &c. ;  the  older  and 
severe  plana  of  treatment  have  no  praise.  "  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  less  we  do,  the  better  in  general  will  be  our  course  of  action, 
and  that  our  treatment  ought  to  be  expectant."  (p.  99.) 

In  the  convulsions  of  pregnant  and  lying-in  women,  depletion  is 
condemned,  and  the  use  of  sach  agents  as  chloroform,  <kc.,  is  strongly 
insisted  upon. 

XLY.  Chorea  and  its  allied  affections  form  the  subject-matter  of 
thia  chapter. 

The  close  connexion  existing  between  this  neurosis  and  rheumatisni 
is  strongly  pointed  out;  they  are  mutually  interdependent,  sometimes 
even  appear  to  be  convertible,  and  manifest  a  common  tendency  to 
induce  endocardial  mischief  and  deposits  in  the  heart-valves. 

The  administration  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  after  the 
manner  recommended  by  M.  Gillette,  is  referred  to  as  of  possible  ad* 
vantage  in  those  severer  cases  of  choreic  movement  hitherto  almost 
intractable.  In  some  instances  the  free  administration  of  0])ium  is  of 
material  service,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  ''  when  one  administers 
opium,  it  is  less  the  dose  of  tlie  drug  than  the  effects  which  one  has  to 
consider."  (p.  160.) 

Hysterical  cough,  that  bite  noire  of  daily  practice,  is  referred  by  the 
author  to  the  anomalous  forms  of  hysterical  chorea. 

Chap.  XLYII.  The  strange  nerve-disorder  known  by  our  neighbours 
as  the  '^maladie  de  Ducheune,**  is  thus  defined:  ''progressive  abolition 
of  the  co-ordination  of  movement  and  apparent  paralysis,  contrasting 
with  the  healthy  condition  {inteffritS)  of  the  muscular  force.***  (p.  181.) 

Cases  of  this  description,  until  lately  grouped  en  masse  with  para- 
plegics, commence  by  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  first  being  usually  pain  of  a  peculiar,  severe,  flash-like  character, 
frequently  returning  upon  changes  of  temperature,  and  as  a  rule  occu- 
pying only  circumscribed  spaces.  Subsequently  are  noted  various 
paralyses,  which  may  be  either  transutory  or  persistent,  ofben  indeed 
disappearing  with  great  rapidity,  and  so  conferring  a  false  reputation 
on  the  medical  treatment  which  may  have  been  instituted. 

Men  are  most  firequently  affected,  and  about  the  middle  period  of 
life.  On  first  starting,  the  invalid  totters,  especially  if  he  have  been 
seated  for  some  little  time  before  attempting  to  move;  then,  afber 
steadying  himself  by  some  fixed  body,  he  is  able  to  move  on.  The 
progression,  at  first  slow  and  uncertain,  becomes  more  harried,  and  the 
legs  are  thrown  forward  hastily  and  convulsively,  yet  with  all  these 
symptoms,  much  muscular  exertion  in  walking  is  quite  compatible. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  violence  and  irregularity  of  the  move- 
ments increase  and  weary  out  the  powers  of  the  patient  before  he  has 
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proceeded  very  far.  Later  od  still,  not  one  step  is  possible  witbout 
falling;  the  unfortunate  subject  constantly  sits  or  lies,  and  slongha 
over  the  ischia  or  trochanters  hasten  the  inevitable  termination. 

An  aid  to  the  diagnosis  may  be  found  in  directing  the  patient  to 
stand  or  attempt  to  walk  with  his  eyes  closed.  The  small  amount  of 
co-ordinating  control  still  possessed  is  at  once  lost,  and  a  fall,  unless 
additional  support  be  at  once  given,  is  inevitable.  The  malady  may 
remain  stationary  for  some  time;  one  case  is  reported  where  it  existed 
for  twenty  years ;  but  it  is  never  cured. 

The  consideration  of  this  disease  is  again  taken  up  in  Chapter 
LXXIX.,  the  last  in  the  volume.  Subsequent  inquiries  by  several 
other  observera  are  refeiTed  to,  specially  on  the  question  of  the  ana- 
tomical changes  found  on  post-mortem  examination.  Softening  of 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  and  ociincident  atrophy  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  have  usually  been  met  with. 

The  opposition  thus  marked  out  between  the  results  of  disease  and 
the  teachings  of  experiment  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  is  fairly  stated.  As  yet  no  adequate  explanation  is 
available. 

Very  little  can  be  said  on  the  question  of  treatment;  MM.  Charcot 
and  Vulpian  have  obtained  good  results  from  the  administration  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  so  following  the  plan  of  M.  Wunderlich,  a  I'emedy 
available  on  d  priori  grounds,  since  it  has  been  proved  of  material  use 
in  other  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

Chap.  XLYIII.  Alcoholism  has  been  by  common  consent  trans- 
ferred to  the  domain  of  physicians  who  study  mental  disorders  alone. 
Yet  there  are  in  this  pathological  condition  many  points  of  interest  for 
those  who  practise  general  medicine. 

An  especial  reference  is  made  to  these  cases  in  which,  from  slow 
saturation  of  the  system  with  alcohol,  delirium  is  impending  to  break 
out  furiously  when  the  individual  shall  have  become  the  subject  of  any 
acute  disease.  Decisive  signs  of  this  character  of  delirium  are  as  yet 
wanting. 

Chap.  L.  enters  on  the  consideration  of  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of 
Urine,  dependent  on  an  excess  of  tonicity  and  irritability  about  the 
muscular  structure  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  on  this  idea  most  satis- 
fiictorily  treated  by  the  slow  and  long-continued  administration  of 
belladonna,  given  for  a  time  in  full  doses  and  then  slowly  diminished. 

In  those  cases  of  nocturnal  and  diurnal  incontinence  due  to  the 
opposite  condition,  atony  of  the  bladder,  the  preparations  of  strychnine 
are  of  most  value. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy  occupies  the  next  Chapter,  LI.,  known 
more  &miliarly  under  the  name  of  wasting  palsy.  It  is  characterized 
anatomically  by  a  diminution^  in  size  of  the  muscular  fasciculi  from 
which,  as  the  disease  gains  ground,  the  transverse  strin  are  found  to 
disappear,  while  fatty  granules  take  their  place. 

The  earliest  symptom  would  seem  to  be  that  of  local  muscular 
weakness,  limited  at  first  to  some  one  single  member,  increased  by 
muscular  exertion  and  under  the  influence  of  cold,  the  difficulty  of 
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moviemeiii  ending  in  complete  fftilure  of  power.  Cramps  are  fre- 
qnently  met  with;  the  muscles  affected  often  become  the  seats  of 
dight  fibrillar  contractions,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  in  continual  move- 
ment;  a  sensation  of  slight  shaddering  is  often  complained  of  in 
ooDAequence. 

According  to  M.  Duchenne,  the  disease  depends  not  on  any  defect 
in  nerve-power,  but  on  the  physical  changes  in  the  muscular  struc- 
tures. Since,  however,  even  ia  the  muscles  positively  altered  iu  com- 
position, some  parts  are  to  be  found  still  possessed  of  their  normal 
contractility,  M.  Trousseau  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  nerves  undergo  some  modification  by  virtue  of  which 
they  become  unable  to  determine  the  muscular  contraction.  Thus, 
then,  the  fault  in  the  transmission  of  nerve-power  would  precede,  and 
80  determine  the  muscular  degeneration. 

The  muscles  first  affected  are  usually  those  of  the  upper  extremity ; 
and  attendant  on  the  affection  is  well-marked  wasting,  so  that  one 
side,  and  this  usually  the  light,  may  be  almost  deprived  of  the  ordinary 
mascnlar  prominences,  while  the  other  shall  have  preserved  intact  its 
normal  outlines.  An  excess  of  &tt  may  hide  these  ravages,  but  the 
electro-magnetic  current  readily  decides  which  muscles  are  failing  in, 
and  which  still  retain,  their  functional  power. 

The  rapidity  of  the  course  may  vary  materially,  but  the  disease  en- 
tails a  certainly  fatal  termination.  Examination  after  death  discloses 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nervea  This  must  not,  however,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be  looked 
upon  as  the  source  of  the  disease,  but  rather  as  an  anatomical  change, 
consequent  upon  the  loss  of  functional  power  iu  the  muscles — a  se- 
condary, therefore,  not  a  primary  condition. 

Chap.  LI  I.  This  chapter  enters  on  a  question  of  interest,  in  these 
days  of  scepticism  about  the  propriety  of  bloodletting,  and  treats  of 
its  value  as  a  remedial  measure  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
apoplexy;  only,  be  it  understood,  to  negative  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  advantages.  The  injury  is  done ;  no  loss  of  blood  will  repair 
it.  A  softened  patch  of  brain-substance  has  given  way,  or  some  cere- 
bral vessel  of  greater  or  less  size  has  ponred  out  blood,  the  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  have  suffered  accordingly ;  but  these  are  not  con- 
ditions to  be  treated  by  loss  of  blood,  strict  confinement  to  bed,  and 
diminished  supply  of  food.  Far  greater  benefit  will  be  obtained  by 
the  administration  of  food  and  careful  nursing. 

*'  I  have  the  conviction  that  since  I  have  adopted  this  expectant 
plan  of  therapeutics,  my  invalids  have  found  themselves  much  better 
than  those  whom  formerly  I  bled,  kept  on  low  diet,  and  confined  to 
bed."  (p.  274.) 

Chap.  LIIL  Alternate  hemiplegia,  the  face  being  paralysed  on  one 
side,  the  limbs  on  the  opposite,  is  considered  by  M.  Gubler*  to  indi- 
cate lesion  of  the  pons  Varolii 

'^Tlie  special  form  of  the  hemiplegia  is  explained  in  the  following 
manner.    The  lesion  affecting  the  facial  nerve  in  a  point  where  it  has  aocom- 

*  Be  l*H4miplegie  Alteme :  Gazette  Hebdom.    Paris,  1856  and  1859. 
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plibhed  its  decussation,  the  paralysis  is  direct  for  the  face,  while  it  is  crossed 
for  the  parts  supplied  with  nerve-influence  by  the  columns  of  the  cord,  the 
decussation  of  wnich  is  only  accomplished  in  the  anterior  pyramids — ^that  is  to 
say,  below  the  annular  protuberance."  (p.  281 ) 

For  several  reasons,  stated  somewhat  at  length,  ]VL  Troussean  does 
not  agree  with  the  reasoning  brought  forward. 

Cerebral  Fever,  or,  aa  with  ourselves,  Acute  Hydrooephalua,  occupies 
Chap.  LV. 

Among  the  symptoms  referred  to,  some  stress  is  laid  on  the  exist- 
ence of  meningitic  staining — "la  tache  m^ningitique  ou  c6r6brale** — ^to 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  material  alteration  in  the  vascular 
supply  of  the  skin.  It  is  described  as  a  well-marked  redness,  rapidlj 
developing  itself  upon  a  slight  rubbing  of  the  skin  with  any  hard  body, 
and  remaining  evident  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  redness  is 
dee))er  and  of  more  prolonged  duration  than  that  which  follows  on  the 
same  or  even  on  more  severe  mechanical  friction  in  ordinary  febrile 
affections.  It  is  specially  found  to  exist  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  the  thighs,  and  the  faca 

The  three  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognised  much  in  the  order  and 
as  possessing  the  character  ascribed  to  them  by  English  writers,  the 
precursory  conditions  of  the  first  stage  being  rather  indicative  of  a 
deeply-implanted  tendency  to  brain  mischief,  usually  tubercular  in 
origin,  than  as  positively  shadowing  out  the  necessary  sequence  of 
acute  hydrocephalus.  Vomiting  more  or  less  persistent,  and  constipa- 
tioD,  attended  with  headache  of  varying  intensity,  are  the  symptoms 
specially  to  be  noted  in  this  early  stage. 

The  accession  of  the  non-feverish  period,  with  its  singularly  slow 
pulse,  falling  from  90  or  100  to  50  beats  in  the  minute,  gives  rise  to 
hopes  of  recovery.  The  repose  contrasting  so  favourably  with  the 
previous  restlessness  makes  the  attendants  on  the  child  believe  in  the 
certainty  of  improvement.  On  this,  however,  follows  deep  somno- 
lence, with  a  total  disregard  of  external  impressions,  broken  only  by 
the  mournful  "  cri  hydrencephalique." 

Retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  a  condition  of  especial  value 
when  the  diagnosis  between  the  disease  before  ns  and  typhoid  fever  is 
in  question,  since  it  is  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  tumid  and  pro- 
minent abdomen  of  the  latter  affection.  Peculiar  to  this  form  of 
encephalic  seizure  is  mentioned  the  irregularity  of  the  respiration, 
frequent  inspirations,  with  a  subsequent  arrest  of  movement  of  the 
chest  walls,  not  connected  with  the  circulation,  for  it  is  coincident 
equally  with  the  extremely  slow  pulse  of  the  second  as  with  the  hur- 
ried heart-action  of  the  third  stage. 

This  third  period  is  marked  by  a  return  of  the  feverish  symptoms; 
the  stupor  becomes  more  profound;  paralytic  jthenomena  declare 
themselves;  strabismus,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  loss  of  power  over 
the  levator  palpebrse  are  mentioned.  Hemiplegia,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, may  be  found  to  exist,  appearing  sometimes  to  change  its  seat ; 
for  the  limb  sensitive  to  irritation  one  day  is  on  the  next  visit  unin-^ 
fluenced  by  the  same  means — ^the  explanation,  however,  being  that 
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both  limbs  are  paralysed,  the  healthy  limb  of  yesterday  being  the 
most  thoroughly  palsied  to-day. 

Convulsions  declare  themselves,  and  death  closes  the  scene  after,  it 
may  be,  an  apparent  relief  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  older  medical 
works  contain  published  cases  of  cure.  Since,  however,  the  pathology 
and  diagnosis  of  the  disease  have  been  more  thoroughly  cleared  up 
they  are  no  longer  met  with.  In  these  touching  lines  M.  Trousseau 
enunciates  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  treatment : 

"  Nevertheless,  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  impotence,  I  cannot  decide  to 
remain  absolutely  inactive ;  allhoagh,  tangiit  b^  long  experience,  I  know  that  my 
efforts  will  be  useless,  I  still  try  to  contend  with  the  disease.  My  intervention 
will,  at  least,  have  as  its  result  that  I  do  not  ruthlessly  snatch  away  all  hope 
from  those  who  surround  the  sick  child,  but  that  I  sustain  their  courage,  and 
do  not  leave  to  them  the  regret  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  save  him  whom 
tbey  confide  to  my  care.  But  convinced,  also,  that  too  energetic  plans  of 
treatment  weary  out  more  rapidly  ihfi  source  of  life,  I  endeavour  to  do  the 
least  possible  ill,  since  I  am  powerless  to  do  actual  good."  (p.  323.) 

Chap.  LY I.  Cases  of  vertigo  from  stomach  derangement  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  those  dependent  on  cerebral  disturbance.  They  have 
this  characteristic,  that,  throughout,  the  intelligence  is  neither  impaired 
nor  lost.  The  treatment  should  be  suited  to  the  relief  of  the  coinci- 
dent dyspepsia;  on  no  account  must  it  include  any  resort  to  low  diet 
and  depressing  agencies. 

Physicians,  in  treating  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  far  too 
often  fall  into  the  error  of  dictating  for  their  whole  circle  of  dyspeptic 
patients  that  very  regime  which  they  have  by  experience  learned  to 
be  best  for  their  own  requirements.  The  only  sure  guide  to  a  correct 
diet  scale  must  be  found  in  the  liking  and  the  general  condition  of 
each  separate  patient. 

For  chemists  and  chemical  theories  the  author  has  small  reverence ; 
the  experiments  of  the  laboratory  and  the  experience  of  the  bedside 
have  little  in  common :  "  I  know  not  how  too  thoroughly  to  put  you 
on  your  guard  against  chemistry,  which,  principally  in  its  application 
to  therapeutics,  leads  to  deplorable  errors."  (p.  378.) 

To  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  including  chronic 
gastritis,  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  diarrhoea,  (be,  several  chapters 
are  devoted.  The  various  plans  of  treatment  found  most  satisfactory 
ID  the  author's  experience  are  noted  in  turn. 

In  Chap.  LXII.  attention  is  directed  to  the  nursing  and  the  wean- 
ing  of  children,  and  the  bearing  of  the  first  series  of  teeth  on  these 
two  physiological  processes.  The  first  teeth  appear  in  groups,  with  a 
distinct  interval  of  rest  between  the  separate  manifestations,  and  three 
or  four  even  of  these  groups  should  be  present  before  the  child  is 
weaned :  '*  My  rule  is  this — I  wait  for  the  complete  evolution  of  the 
canine  teeth  before  the  children  are  weaned ;  I  wait,  then,  until  the 
child  has  sixteen  teeth,  without  taking  account  of  the  age  at  which  it 
has  arrived."  (p.  469.) 

Chap.  LXYI.  Occlusions  of  the  intestine— comprehending  under 
this  title  those  cases  to  which  the  terms  of  ileus,  volvulus^  iliac  pas- 
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Bion,&c.,Iiave  been  given — are  due  to  external  or  internal  causes.  The 
causes  external  to  the  intestine  are  tumours,  displaced  viscera,  and 
especially  organized  bridles  of  lymph,  owinc;  their  existence  to  past 
peritonitis.  Interned  conditions,  giving  rise  to  obstructioDS,  are,  nar> 
rowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  gut  from  local  disease,  invagination,  the 
lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  <kc.  &c. 

Out  of  four  cases  in  which  the  author  has,  after  the  failure  of  other 
means,  suggested  the  operation  for  artificial  anus,  two  are  stated  to 
have  recovered.  The  operation  desciibed  is  that  practised  by  M. 
Kelaton,  opening  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  by  an  incision 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  procedure  of 
opening  the  colon  either  by  Littre*8  or  Amuasat*s  operation. 

Hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver,  Chap.  LXVIII.,  are  only  to  be  opened 
surgically  when  adhesions  exist  between  the  hepatic  substance  and  the 
internal  surface  of  the  abdominal  walls.  To  induce  these  adhesions, 
M.  Trousseau  has  recourse  to  "  multiple  acupuncture;**  thirty  or  forty 
needles  arranged  in  a  frame  are  pushed  through  the  integuments  and 
enbjacent  tissues,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  localized  peritoneal  inflanuna- 
iion.     Subsequently  the  requisite  opening  may  be  practised. 

Chap.  LXIX.  Hydatid  cysts  of  the  lung  have  their  primary*  seat 
in  the  pulmonary  titisue.  Secondary  implication  of  the  pleura  may 
occur  as  the  disease  advances.  As  yet,  the  weight  of  experience  is 
against  any  surgical  interfererce  in  such  cases. 

Chapters  LXX.  and  LXXI.  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
diabetes  in  its  two  forms.  The  late  researches  of  M.  Bernai'd and  M.  Schiff 
are  specially  referred  to.  Our  limited  space  forbids  any  attempt  at  the 
lengthened  notice  which  these  exhaustive  pa|)ers  so  well  deserve. 

Chap.  LXXII.  entertains  the  strange  disease,  exophthalmic  gottre; 
In  this  affection,  when  fully  developed,  three  well-marked  morbid 
conditions  are  present : 

1.  Frotrunan  of  the  EyebaUSf  more  or  less  slowly  increasing  until 
the  eyelids  fail  to  cover  them.  Some  disturbance  of  vision  may  be 
present;  it  is  not,  however,  a  necessary  coincidence.  Ophthalmoscopic 
examination  in  the  hands  of  M.  Wilhuisen  has  shown  hypenemia  of 
the  retina  and  pigment  deposits,  consequent  probably  on  some  change 
in  nutrition. 

2.  JSnlargemeni  of  the  lliyraid  Body. — Of  the  two  lobes  the  right 
is  usually  most  affected,  but  the  whole  body,  isthmus  included^  may 
become  the  seat  of  enlargement.  The  gland  elements  undergo  a  dis- 
tinct hypertrophy,  and  the  bloodvessels  are  also  much  enlarged.  Two 
cases,  indeed,  have  been  reported  where  the  thyroid  tumour  was,  fraqa 
its  expansion,  supposed  tci  be  an  aneurismal  sac. 

3.  Disturbance  o/ Heart  Action. — Palpitations  are  much  complained 
of ;  they  form,  indeed,  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  disorder ;  the 
heart  acts  regularly,  but  with  much  violence,  and  the  beating  is  tnms^ 
mitted  along  the  line  of  the  large  vessels ;  bruits  de  aoufflet  are  not 
uncommon ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  coincidence  either  of  positive 
hypertrophy  or  of  valvular  disease.  In  the  existence  of  a  temporary 
'hyfMirtrophy,  analogous  to  that  of  the  organ  in  pregnant  women^  some 

belief  is  entertained. 
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The  disease  may  exist  even  though  there  he  no  protrasion  of  the 
eyeballs ;  and  the  absence,  also,  of  the  thyroid  enlargement  for  a 
time  will  not  invalidate  the  diagnosis.  Sooner  or  later,  the  three 
distinctive  characters  will  be  manifested. 

^  In  onr  opinion,  the  disease  is  a  neurosis,  with  local  congestions. 
Having  its  immediate  cause  in  a  modification  of  the  vaso-motor  set  of 
nervea."  (p.  645.) 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  it  is  stated  that  iodine  and  its 
preparations,  at  first  universally  tried,  have  as  generally  been  rejected. 
Pallor  and  oedema  are  constant  attendants  on  the  course  of  the  disease, 
yet  ferruginous  preparations  are  not  desirable.  M.  Trousseau  recom- 
mends general  bloodletting,  the  local  application  of  cold,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  digitalis,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  its  poisonous  action.  In 
females,  especial  care  should  be  paid  to  the  soliciting  a  due  menstrual 
discharge. 

In  the  most  severe  accessions  of  dyspnoea,  tracheotomy  will  probably 
seem  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving  life.  If  it  is  attempted,  the 
operator  must  bear  in  mind  the  certainty  and  the  dangers  of  an  ex- 
cessive hiemorrhage.  M.Chas8aignac*s  ^raseur  might  be  ^und  available^ 

The  afifection  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  attended  by  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  Addison's  disease,  is  referred  to  in  Chap.  LXXIV. 

Only  two  cases  have  come  under  M.  Trousseau's  care.  The  em- 
ployment of  tonic  and  supporting  treatment  affords  the  only  hope  of 
benefit,  rarely  hitherto  realized. 

After  a  notice,  Chap.  LXXV.,  of  the  white-cell  blood  leucocj^thfiemia, 
the  next  section  is  devoted  to  that  interminable  medical  puzzle — ^gout, 
in  its  various  forms. 

Both  in  local  manifestation  and  in  general  symptoms  the  peculiar 
and  specific  characters  of  the  disease  are  well  marked.  Analogies  exist 
between  gouty  and  rheumatic  arthritis ;  but  the  differences  are  found 
in  every  direction — ^the  mode  of  access,  the  parts  affected  with  their 
subsequent  local  changes,  and  in  the  duration  of  the  whole  disease. 

Several  pages  are  given  to  acute  and  chronic  gout.  The  deposits 
of  chalk-stones  are  formed  not  during  the  attack  of  gout,  as  frequently 
supposed,  but  during  the  intervals  of  comparative  ease.  No  necessary 
health-disturbance  attends  on  these  local  changes. 

Masked  gout  {gouUe  larvSe)  may  be  the  determining  cause  of 
angina  pectoris^  or  may  show  itself  under  the  form  of  severe  asthma. 
Attacks  of  these  affections  will  frequently  alternate  with  the  ordinary 
arthritic  mischief 

Visceral  or  anomalous  gout  not  unfrequently  results  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ordinary  articular  affection  by  too  severe  or  too  prolonged 
Qsing  of  remedies.  Pulmonary,  or  nephritic  disorders  are  among  the 
most  common  forms.  It  is  (^  the  most  serious  moment,  since  the 
organs  affi?cted  are  those  whose  functions  are  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  sufferer. 

Is  active  medical  intervention  during  the  acute  access  of  gout 
necessary,  or  even  advisable  9 

In  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  our  great  authority,  Sydenham^, 
the  author  deprecates  active  interference,  and  in  these  words : 
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These  estimates  of  weight  differ  from  those  of  Brown-S^uard,  who 
gave  the  weight  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  the  new-bora  infant  as 
Iwtween  2  and  4  grammes,  and  placed  it  in  the  adult  at  7  to  12 
grammes.  His  oonclusions,  it  seems,  wera  not  drawn  from  a  large 
number  of  cases.*  Those  of  Signor  Mattel  afford  as  the  highest 
observation  from  100  cases,  the  following — viz.,  2454  milligrammes 
from  a  new- bom  in&nt,  7166  from  an  adult.  He  is  far  finom  denying 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  but  he  doubts  the  normal 
condition  of  the  supra-renal  capsule  which  gave  the  highest  figures 
quoted  by  him.t 

As  regards  morbid  appearances,  we  believe  we  shall  do  most  justice 
to  our  author  in  quoting  the  text : 

"  I  have  now  examined  very  attentively  the  morbid  alterations  found  after 
death  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  of  310  subjects.  This  number  includes  2 
cases  of  apoplexy  of  those  organs,  1  case  of  cancer,  1  of  adipose  tumour, 
four  of  tuberculosis,  1  case  of  fibroid  tissue,  accompanied  with  a  not  easily 
definable  material,  1  case  of  atrophy,  1  of  arrested  development,  many  in- 
stances of  unusual  form  and  local  adhesions,  4  cases  of  sanguineous  engorge- 
ment, 1  case  of  inflammation  of  the  capsular  investment. 

*'  Apoplexy  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  was  discovered  by  me  in  the  autopsy 
of  a  man  aged  sixty  years,  and  again  in  that  of  a  foetus  at  full  term  bom  dead. 
In  either  case  apoplexy  had  occurred  in  both  of  the  supra-renal  organs.  In 
the  first  case — ^viz.,  that  of  the  adult,  the  left  capsule  was  seen  to  be  consi- 
derably enlarged,  but  preserved  still  its  ordinary  form.  This  capsule  was  50 
millimetres  long,  16  high,  and  25  wide;  its  weight  amounted  to  16,492  milliF 
grammes.  The  right  capsule  was  less  voluminous,  and  had  a  somewhat  square 
shape;  it  was  24  millimetres  long,  30  in  width,  15  high,  and  it  weighed 
11,/ 80  milligrammes.  The  fine  stratum  of  connective- tissue  surrounding 
them,  and  the  capsular  fibrous  investment  proper  to  them,  were  both  strongly 
tinged  with  sanguineous  infiltration.  Incised  parallel  to  their  greatest 
diameter,  and  in  toe  direction  of  their  width,  so  that  each  became  diviacd  into 
two  halves,  there  was  displayed  a  coagulum  of  blood  which  had  occasioned 
their  increase  in  volume.  Tiie  bloody  coagulum  was  eyery where  surrounded 
by  cortical  substance,  so  that  this. part  was  forcibly  separated  from  the  me- 
dullary portion,  and  was  .also  loosened  out,  where  one  half  joined  on  to  the 
other,  in  such  wise  that  each  capsule,  as  its  name  indicated,  really  formed 
sacs  deserving  the  name,  they  bear.  In  the  middle  of  the  coagulum  in  the 
left  capsule  tliere  was  a  little  blood. which  was  uncoafi;ulated.  The  blood  in 
either  capsule  was  of  a  dark-red  colour,  but  assumea  a  lively  red  tint  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

"  The  apoplectic  capsules  of  the  foetus  presented  a  volume  much  greater  than 
is  usual,  but  they  preserved  entirely  their  proper  form.  The  weight  of  each 
was  eight  grammes.  The  capsular  membrane  preserved  its  normal  colour,  but 
beneatn  it  there  appeared  various  spots  of  extravasated  blood.  When  iudsed, 
the  two  capsules  appeared  of  a  deep-red  colour,  uniformly  diffused,  and  this 
was  derived  from  the  blood,  which  fluid  flowed  easily  from  the  surface  of  the 
cut,  under  the  least  pressure.  The  morbid  change  in  the  two  capsules  evidently 
consisted  in  an  interstitial  apoplexy ;  different  &om  that  of  the  two  previously 
mentioned,  which  displayed  each  a  single  clot.    Whether  the  blood  came  from 

*  Archives  G^n^rales  de  MMecine,  1856,  vol.  ii.  p.  890. 
t  Dr.  John  Ogle  found  that,  on  ezamixiing  a  large  number  of  healthy  snpra-reDsl 
capsules  removed  from  adalta,  the  weight  varied  from  65  to  90  grains.    See  Trans,  of 
Path.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  408. 
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the  rupture  of  one  or  a  few  ressels  of  some  size,  or  contrariwise,  from  a  eon- 
aiderable  number  of  small  Teasels,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  this  latter 
hypothesis,  considering  the  perfect  preservation  of  form  in  the  capsules,  may 
be  the  most  reasonable  one ;  seeing  that  if  any  lar^e  vessel  had  burst,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  understand  how  the  blood  could  so  readily  distribute  itself  in  everj 
tissue  of  two  capsules.  The  cancer  observed  by  me  existed  solely  in  the  left 
supra-renal  capsule.  This  capsule  was  larger  than  the  common  size,  and  weighed 
35,063  milligrammes ;  its  shape  was  nearly  normal,  except  that  it  was  somewhat 
nodulated  on  the  surface.  When  incised  in  the  direction  of  its  large  diameter,  , 
this  capsule,  instead  of  its  normal  parenchyma,  contained  a  product  of  new 
formation  which  was  almost  entirely  substituted  for  it.  To  remind  you  of  the 
supra-renal  capsule,  there  existed  only  on  the  convex  mar^n  a  portion  of  cortical 
suDstanoe,  and  here  and  there  interntdly  some  few  yellowish  spots  spread  among 
the  lobes  into  which  the  new  formation  was  divided.  This  last  formation,  as 
r^ards  its  character,  had  all  the  physical  appearance  of  encephalo'id  cancer. 

**  In  the  right  supra-renal  capsule  of  the  same  subject,  there  existed  a  small 
encysted  tumour  or  the  size  of  a  nut,  of  adipose  structure. 

*'  As  regards  tubercle,  I  have  twice  met  with  its  occurrence  in  both  supra* 
renal  capsules.  In  one  subject,  the  left  capsule,  in  its  central  part,  was  occu- 
pied from  one  surface  to  the  other  by  a  tubercle  measuring  ten  millimetres  in 
its  transverse  diameter,  and  twenty-five  millimetres  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  In  this  same  capsule  were  found  four  other  tubercles,  one  of  which 
was  of  the  size  of  a  small  lentil  (lenie),  the  other  of  a  large  pea  (piselh)^ 
The  right  supra-renal  capsule  inclosed  two  tubercles  of  the  size  of  a  pea  {cece). 
In  the  other  two  cases,  the  tuberculosis  existed  in  one  capsule  only ;  in  one 
case  this  occurred  on  the  right,  in  the  other  on  the  left  side.  In  the  first- 
named  case,  there  was  a  tubercular  mass  of  an  oval  shape,  twenty-five  roilli* 
metres  long,  eleven  wide,  and  eight  thick ;  in  the  second  one  a  tubercle  of  the 
size  of  a  large  pea  (cece),  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  organ. 

'*  In  the  left  capsule  of  a  lady  much  advanced  in  years,  I  found  several  de- 
posits of  a  matenal  which  had  the  physical  appearances  of  tubercle  in  a  state 
of  crudity.  The  principal  mass  had  the  volume  of  a  large  pea  {pitelio).  The 
parenchyma  of  the  capsule  was  in  great  measure  ffone,  and  it  was  replaced  by 
a  very  compact  fibroid  substance  which  surrounded  the  various  deposits  of 
morbid  material.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  there  appeared  cells  of  various 
size  which,  when  treated  with  acetic  acid,  mostly  dissolved ;  those  which  re- 
mained were  cells  of  fat.  Taken  altogether,  the  capsule  was  thicker  and  more 
compact  than  normal. 

"  As  regards  atrophy  of  the  capsule,  I  found  it  in  a  man  of  seventy-three 
years  of  age.  The  left  supra-renal  capsule,  the  only  one  atrophied,  was  much 
smaller  than  the  right,  ana  certainly  below  the  normal  size ;  it  had  become  of  a 
somewhat  circular  shape  and  presented  on  each  face  sulci  in  the  direction  of 
the  periphery  passing  from  the  centre ;  this  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  organ 
retracted  on  itself.  The  weight  of  this  capsule  was  3020  milligrammes ;  that 
of  the  rieht  capsule  was  4200  milligrammes.  In  this  case  the  spleen  was  very 
large  ana  its  fibrous  investment  hard  and  thickened. 

"  Arrest  of  development  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  was  found  by  me  in  a 
fcetus  of  seven  months  affected  with  derenoephalus.  The  capsules  of  this 
foetus  preserved  their  ordinarv  form  as  well  as  Iheir  colour,  ana  were  of  such 
small  size  that  neither  of  them  weighed  five  centigrammes.  The  kidnevs 
weired  4  grammes  and  35  centigrammes  on  one  side,  and  4  grammes  15 
oentummmes  on  the  other. 

"The  fcetus,  with  the  exception  of  the  cranial  cavity,  was  perfectly  well  de- 
Tdoped.    Its  weight  was  6So  gnunmes. 

"  I  have  often,  as  before  mentioned,  witnessed  great  differences  of  form,  and 
adhesions  of  the  capsules  both  to  the  kidney  and  liver.    Once  J.  found  the 
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right  capsule  of  the  length  of  nine  centimetres.  This  resulted  from  the  pro- 
loDgatiou  of  its  anterior  lip,  which  reached  to  the  level  of  the  hilus  of  the 
kidney,  and  really  covered  tuat  viscus  on  its  anterior  surface  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent  at  least.  The  lip,  thus  lengthened,  was  constituted  entirely  of 
the  fibrinous  envelope  of  the  capsule,  except  at  its  edge,  where  there  was  a 
fringe  of  its  proper  parenchyma.  From  its  change  of  form,  the  convex  mar^n 
of  the  capsule  had  become  parallel  to  the  convexity  of  the  kidney.  Such  in- 
timate adhesions  had  occurred  between  the  fibrinous  membranes  of  these  two 
organs  that  neither  could  be  separated  from  the  other.  In  the  same  subject, 
the  left  capsule  adhered  with  equal  force  to  the  kidney,  and  where  the  adhesion 
occurred,  m  a  certain  space,  only  presented  the  fibrous  envelope,  the  huninas 
of  which  were  glued  together. 

"In  four  instances,  I  found  engor^ment  of  the  supra-renal  capsules — viz., 
in  a  foetus  of  nine  months ;  in  an  infant  six  days  after  birth ;  in  the  body  of 
a  man  dead  with  choleraic  symptoms;  in  that  of  one  with  symptoms  of 
*         asphyxia. 

"  In  a  subject  of  phlqpsis  of  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  capsules, 
which  occurred  in  my  experience,  these  membranes  presented  a  lively  and 
uniform  redness ;  moreover,  in  some  parts  were  perceivable  spots  of  more 
intense  redness.  The  whole  fibrous  envelope  was  covered  hj  a  false  membrane, 
rather  thick  and  resistant,  and  so  adherent  in  some  points  to  the  proper 
envelope  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  them.  The  parenchyma  of  the 
organ  was  healthy." 

Of  these  morbid  complications  apoplexy  is  that  which  stands  in 
strongest  relief  in  the  pages  of  our  author.  Addison,  we  believe, 
quotes  but  a  single  case  of  apoplexy  of  the  supra-renal  capsules ;  it  was 
a  case  in  which  mechanical  pressure  by  a  tubercle  on  the  large  capsular 
vein  occasioned  extravasation.* 

Other  systematic  writers  have  not  appreciated  the  disease.  Only 
Kayert  puts  it  prominently  forward  in  a  memoir  written  by  him  on 
diseases  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

He  mentions  six  cases  of  apoplexy  with  one  or  more  large  clots  or 
centres  of  extravasation ;  and  moreover,  he  affirms  that  he  has  found 
in  newly-born  infants  blood  infiltrated  in  ike  form  ofecchynwsia  in  the 
interior  of  these  amaU  organ8,X  The  observations  of  Signer  Mattei  and 
of  Professor  Giorgio  Pellizzari  do  not  accord  with  those  of  Kayer  as 
regards  the  considerable  frequency  of  interstitial  apoplexy  in  the 
capsules  of  the  newly-born.  It  would  seem  to  occur  in  them  with 
more  facility  than  in  adults,  however  subject  these  organs  may  be 
throughout  life  to  engorgement,  as  appears  to  be  much  the  case, 
especially  when  there  is  some  mechanical  impediment,  or  an  alteration 
in  the  erases  of  the  blood.  Half  the  number  of  cases  known  to  our 
author  occurred  in  uewly-bomy  and  were  due  apparently  to  pressure, 
there  being  no  other  assignable  cause.  This  observation  is  very 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  accoucheurs. 

*  In  vol.  ziy.  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Path.  Soc.  of  London,  two  cases  of  eztravaaation 
of  blood  into  the  sapra-renal  capsules  are  related :  one  by  Dr.  Diekinsou,  at  page  256^ 
and  another  by  Mr.  Canton  at  page  267  ;  one  also  by  Dr.  John  Ogle,   is  related  at 

j  page  280  of  the  11th  volume. 

I  f  Recherches  Anatomioo-Pathologiquea  sor  les  Capsules  Sorr^nnles.      (L'Exp6- 

I  rienoe,  1817.) 

i  X  hoc.  eit 

I 
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The  following  is  a  caae  of  interstitial  apoplexy  in  an  infant,  quoted 
by  our  author : 

•*In  the  month  of  May,  1862,  the  body  of  a  female  infant,  born  at  full  term, 
was  broo^ht  into  the  dead-house  of  the  iiospital  at  Siena ;  it  was  said  to  have 
died  dunnff  birth  from  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  child  was 
well-formea  and  well-developed,  of  normal  appearance  and  colour.  The 
meninges  and  encephalon  were  healthy.  The  thoracic  organs  were  sound, 
but  the  lungs  uudilated.  The  liver  was  large,  and  somewhat  gorged  with 
blood.  Nothing  was  observable  in  the  abdominal  organs  excepting  in 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  which  were  infiltrated  with  blood,  as  Rayer  has 
described." 

In  this  case  the  sjrmptoms  of  compression  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
sufficient  to  produce  death,  were  wholly  wanting.  No  one  would,  we 
think^  attribute  death  to  engorgement  of  the  liver.  Signor  Mattei 
refers  it  to  capsular  apoplexy.  Such  is  the  disease  as  described  by 
him.  Our  author  has  not  omitted  to  place  before  us  the  obscure 
symptoms  attributed  to  supra-renal  apoplexy  in  the  adult : 

"  Domenico  Ronciani  di  Terranuova,  aged  sixty  years,  was  received  into  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  in  Florence,  for  sore  legs,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Bosi.  On  the  11th  of  November,  1S58,  he  was  seized  with  strong  pains 
in  the  lower  belly,  which  ceased  only  with  extinction  of  life.  This  fatal  result 
occurred  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  after  six  hours  of  great 
affony.  On  dissection,  on  the  13th,  nothing  was  found  but  apoplectic  clots  in 
the  two  supra-renal  capsules ;  all  the  other  organs  were  sound.  To  what  shall  we 
attribute  the  abdominal  pain,  and  the  death  of  the  patient  P  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  refer  both  to  the  apoplexy  of  the  capsules,  for  the  following  reasons : 
1.  Because  this  was  the  only  visible  alteration.  2.  Because  the  haemorrhage 
was  recent,  as  proved  by  the  physical  characters  of  the  blood,  and  its  behaviour 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  3.  Because  the  abdominal  pain  was  sudden,  and  it 
was  the  most  prominent  and  earhest  symptom.  4.  Because  the  cause  of  it 
must  have  been  in  the  abdomen ;  and  finally,  there  was  no  other  source  to 
which  we  could  attribute  it." 

Signor  Mattei  takes  much  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
capsules  on  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  their  appendages,  especially 
on  the  right  side,  where  the  liver  increases  the  weight  of  pressure. 
Resistance  is  afforded  by  the  spiue  aud  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  during 
inspiration. 

In  one  of  the  cases  of  apoplexy  the  semilunar  ganglion  was  found 
imbedded  or  indented  in  the  capsule.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  shown  that  mechauical  injury  of  either  semi- 
lunar ganglion,  especially  of  the  right  side,  will  arrest,  or  at  least 
diminish,  the  movements  of  the  heart.  Blows  over  the  stomach- 
not  to  invoke  more  refined  observations — ^serve  to  prove  the  strong 
influence  of  these  organs  over  vitality.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
violent  impressions  on  the  very  numerous  filaments  of  the  supra-renal 
nerves  might  both  cause  harm  and  afford  ready  evidence  of  it.  In 
connexion  with  this  subject,  Signor  Mattei  adduces  the  following 
experiment : 

"  In  a  rabbit,  I  somewhat  violently  compressed  both  supra-renal  capsules,  at 
the  same  moment,  using  the  forceps  pretty  roughly  as  I  did  so.    The  animal,  at 
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the  moment  of  compression,  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  fell  instantly  into  a  sudden 
and  marked  prostration.  The  respiration  which,  from  the  section  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  had  increased  in  frequency  and  in  noise,  became  all  at  once 
BDiall,  frequent,  and  silent ;  the  state  of  general  and  violent  contraction  of  the 
muscles  ceased,  and  the  animal,  when  loosened,  scarcely  stirred.  In  a  fe^ 
minutes  it  was  dead." 

It  thus  seems  that  innervation  and  enfeeblement  of  the  heart's 
action  follow  injury  of  those  parts. 

The  cause  of  apoplexy  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  has  been  referred 
by  Bayer  to  want  of  firmness  in  their  so-called  medullary  structure 
and  in  the  fragility  of  the  veins  which  it  contains.  Moreover,  the 
large  size  of  the  chief  vein  of  the  capsule,  according  to  Mattei,  ex- 
poses it  to  pressure,  which  the  numerous  small  arteries  escape,  so  that 
any  afflux  of  blood  while  pressure  exists  on  the  veins  may  tend  to 
accumulation  and  rupture.  In  four  out  of  six  of  Rajer's  ca^^  we 
may  add,  the  extravasation  was  on  the  right  side.  On  this  side  the 
capsule  is  generally  larger  and  thinner,  in  accommodation  to  the  liver, 
whose  proximity  appears  to  modify  its  shape. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reading  the  work  of  Mattei  that  he  has  not  related 
a  single  case  of  bronze-skin  in  connexion  with  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  these  organs.  Tet  he  quotes  with  high  respect  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Chavanne,*  who  fouud  that  in  44  cases  of  brouze-skiu  34  were  cases  of 
diseased  capsules.  So  high  a  proportion  deserves  weight,  from  the 
comparison  that  in  establishing  the  connexion  of  fatty  liver  with  phthiais 
the  proportion  of  its  occurrence,  according  to  Louis,  is  only  1  in  3 
cases.  Signer  Mattei  seeks  conscientiously  for  a  solution  of  the  dij£- 
culty.  When  we  reflect  that  the  bronze-skin  is  found  far  more  constant 
in  its  alliance  with  diseased  capsules,  while  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  evidently  more  independent  of  the  complication  called  bronze* 
skin,  a  just  and  natural  reasoning  would  rather  and  more  naturally 
attribute  to  the  skin  that  originating  element  which  should  include 
the  other  in  its  consequences ;  but  as  we  are  not  likely  to  rest  satisfied 
with  an  argument  based  on  such  feeble  calculations  of  frequency,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  search  in  the  field  of  physiology  for  some 
common  cause  which  may  yet  not  offend  by  leaving  any  of  the 
pathological  phenomena  unaccounted  for. 

Considering  that  the  letiion  of  the  /unctions  should  determine  the 
seat  of  the  malady,  our  author  believes  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
any  common  cause  so  proximate  as  a  morbid  condition  of  that  gan- 
glionic system  which  presides  over  and  connects  itself  with  the  multi- 
form operations  of  organic  life.  The  lumbar  pain,  gastralgia,  frequent 
nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting  which  occur  in  so-called  Addison's 
disease,  are  thus  accounted  for;  so,  also,  the  feebleness  of  the  neart*8 
action,  the  anasmia,  the  mental  and  bodily  prostration,  with  subsequent 
muscular  wasting  and  more  rare  symptoms,  epileptic  and  other  forms 
of  convulsion. 

It  is,  then,  as  a  neurosis  of  the  ganglionic  system  that  our  author 
has  brought  himself  to  consider  this  disease ;  and  he  seems  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which,  if  from  its  nature 

*  Gaiette  Hebdomadaire,  1860,  torn.  vii«  p.  99. 
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nofc  wholly  satisfactory,  has  the  merit  of  beiug  logical,  consonant  with 
modem  physiology,  and,  we  will  add,  in  accordance  with  the  earliest 
and  most  recently  advanced  views  of  pathology  on  the  subject.  It 
receives  some  degree  of  corroboration  from  those  experiments  of 
Brown>S6quard,*  who  in  various  animals  has  noticed  the  formation 
of  pigment,  and  even  of  pigment-cells,  after  removal  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules.  As  regards  convul8ions,t  the  same  physiologist  observed 
convulsive  phenomena  in  animals  to  follow  on  legion  of  the  capsular 
nerves;  and,  finally,  the  question  may  be  put  thus — In  what  other 
direction  than  iu  the  ganglionic  nerves  are  we  to  look  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  syniptoms  of  Addison's  disease  ?  As  i^egards 
analogy,  the  phenomena  of  chorea,  hypochoudriasiR,  and  hysteria  are 
invoked  by  our  author  as  examples  to  demonstrate  how  the  first  of 
these  neuroses,  in  the  existence  of  worms  or  other  irritation,  the 
other  two,  in  irritation  of  special  organs,  serve  to  explain  the  part 
performed  by  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  co-operating  with  the  nerves 
so  as  to  develop  the  comjilementary  phenomena  which  constitute  the 
entire  disease. 

The  peculiar  dead  and  earthy  hue  observed  in  the  skin  of  starved 
and  underfed  races  of  mankind,  as  well  as  its  well-known  rosy  or 
transparent  tint  in  the  fiorid  and  well-nurtured,  still  further,  according 
to  us,  fiivour  Dr.  Mattei's  opinion  of  the  modified  dependence  of  this 
organ,  for  its  integrity  and  normal  beauty,  on  the  nerves  of  organic 
life.  We  may  also  notice  the  occurrence  of  ulcers  of  the  skin  from 
an  endemic  cause,  or  bad  diet,  as  in  ships,  barracks,  and  jails,  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  advert  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  M*Cormac  on  a 
character  of  skin  occurring  in  the  milder  cases  of  epidemic  fever  in 
Ireland,  1843,  which  might  be  termed  bronze  /or  wcmt  qfa  better  term, 
and  to  the  observations  of  others  regarding  the  deposit  of  colouring 
•matter  in  the  skin  in  the  course  of  various  morbid  conditions.  We  must 
state,  however,' that  Signer  Mattei  does  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
that  the  so-termed  Addison's  disease,  in  its  greater  or  less  development, 
results  from  a  general  diathesis  or  dyscrasia,  or  that  the  supra-renal 
organs  are  oflen  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  In  &ct,  according  to  his 
ol^rvations,  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  seldom  accompanies 
extensively  developed  cancer  or  tuberculosis  in  other  viscera  and 
organs.  Most  commonly  they  escape  disease.  When  affected,  the  cause 
seems,  according  to  him,  rather  referrible  to  obstruction  from  mecha- 
nical impediment  or  peculiar  blood  crasis.  Except  in  the  cases  of 
apoplexy,  the  disease  in  the  capsules  never  constituted  the  sole  morbid 
alteration. 

We  feel  we  have  been  unable  to  do  full  justice  to  Signer  Mattei 
in  that  part  of  his  work  which  sets  forth,  at  greater  length  than  we 
can  afford  to  follow  him,  the  ground  and  substance  of  his  opinions.  The 
extensive  extract  which,  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  place  on 
record,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  place  before  our  readers,  will 
fuUy  display  his  merit  as  a  laborious  investigator;  and  those  who  will 
make  his  pamphlet  the  subject  of  careful  study,  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
entertain  like  ourselves  a  high  opinion  of  the  author's  nierit* 

*  hoc  clt  p.  573.  t  Loo.  cit.  p.  400.  j^^ 
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1.  Gazeta  Medica  de  Lisboa,  Kedactor  Principal  Dr.  Pedro  Fran- 
cisco DA  Costa  Alvarengo.  Publica  se  nos  dias  13  e  28  de 
cada  mez.     ImpreiiHa  Nacional. — Lisboa,  1862—3. 

Medical  Oazetts  of  Lv^>on,  Principal  Editor  Dr.  Peter  Francis  da 
Costa  Alvarengo.  Published  the  13th  and  28th  of  every 
MontL     Printed  at  the  National  Press. — Lisbon,  1862—3. 

2.  Jomal  de  Pharmacia  e  Sciencias  Accessoriaa. — Lishoa, 
Jowmal  of  Fhcvrmacy  amd  t/ie  Accessory  Sciences, — Lisbon. 

3.  0  Esckcliaste  Medico. — Litboa^ 
The  Medical  Scholiast. — Lisbon. 

4.  Compendio  de  Materia  Medica  e  de  Therapeittica,      Per  Gaetano 

Makia  da  Silva  BEiRio,  Lente  de  Materia  Medica  e  de  Thora- 
peutica  na  esc61a  Medico-Cirurgica  de  Lisboa,  &c.  Tomo  1™**. — 
Zw6oa,  1862. 
Compendium  of  Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics.  By  C.  M.  da 
Sii^VA  BeirIo,  Profe!tsor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  School  of  Lisbon,  dec.  YoL  L — Lidton, 
1862. 

5.  Estudos  sobre  a  Hemeralopia  a  Proposito  dos  Caeos  observados  no 

Qvja/micao  de  Lisboa^  qfferecidos  d  A  cademia  Real  das  Sdencias  de 
Lisboa.  Por  Jolo  Clements  Mendes,  Cirurgao  de  Brigada,  dec. 
— Lisboa^  J  862.  8vo,  paginas  80. 
Studies  on  Hemeralopia  in  reference  to  Cases  observed  in  the  Garrison 
of  Lidnm,  and  offered  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scienoee  of 
Lisbon.  By  John  Clement  Mendes,  Brigade-Surgeon,  &c — 
Lisbon,  1862.     8vo,  pp.  80. 

6.  Anatomia  PatJiologica  e  Symptomatologia  da  Febre  Amardla  em 

Lisboa  no  Anno  de  1857.  Memoria  apresentada  4  Acadenjia 
Heal  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa  em  Julho  de  1660.  Pelo  suo  Socio 
Effective  Dr.  Pedro  Francisco  da  Costa  Alvarengo,  Medico  da 
Camara  de  suii  Magestade,  do  Hospital  de  S.  Jos6,  &c.  Com  6 
Mapas,  15  Taboas. — Lisboa,  1861.  8vo,  paginas  338. 
Paihologieal  Anatomy  and  Symptomatology  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Lisbon 
dmifig  1857.  Memoir  ])resented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Lisbon  in  June,  1860,  by  its  Fellow,  Dr.  Peter  Francis 
DA  Costa  Alvarengo,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  and 
also  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  &c  With  6  Maps  and  15  Statistical 
TMeb.— Lisbon,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  338. 

7.  Estudos  sobre  o  Garrotilho  ou  Crup.     Memoria  apresentada  &  Aca- 

demia  Heal  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa.  Por  Antonio  MLiria 
Barbosa,  Socio  Effectivo  do  masma  Academia,  Cirurgiao  Honorario 
da  Camara  de  sn6  Magestade  Fidelissima,  Lente  da  £so6]a  Medico- 
Cirurgica  de  lisboa,  &c. — Lisboa,  1861.     4to,  pagiuas  189. 
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Studies  on  GarrotiUio  or  Group.  Memoir  presented  to  the  Hoyal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Lisbon.  By  Anthony  Maria  Barbosa, 
Fellow  of  the  same  Academy,  Honorary  Surgeon  to  his  Most 
Faithful  Majesty,  Professor  in  the  Lisbon  Medico-Chirurgical 
School,  (fee. — Luhon,  186L     4to,  pp.  189. 

8.  Memoria   sohre  a  Tracheiolomia    no    OarrotUho.     Apresentada  & 

Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa.      For  Antonio  Maria 
Barbosa,  &C. — Lisboa,  1863.     4to,  paginas  231. 
Memoir  on  Tracheotomy  in  Croup.     Presented  to  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Lisbon.     By  A«  M.  Barbosa,  &g. — Lisbon,  1863. 
4to,  pp.  231. 

9.  Notes  of  Holiday  Tours  in   the  Peninsula,       "By  a   Phtsician. 

A  uony  moas. — Londofh 

OuB  April  number  contained  an  interesting  article  of  some  length  re- 
garding the  hygienic  condition  of  the  Portuguese  army,  principally 
bascHl  on  a  vsduable  work  recently  published  by  one  of  its  distiu- 
guished  military  surgeons,  Senhor  Marques,  who  is  besides^  a  professor 
attached  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  School  of  Lisbon.  In  our  subse- 
quent observations  we  propose  extending  the  inquiry  to  questions 
chiefly  f>f  a  civil  character,  more  especially  since,  analogous  to  Spain, 
the  medical  literature  of  Portugal  seems  generally  bat  imperfectly 
known  among  the  great  mass  of  British  practitioners.  However,  like 
the  adjacent  country  above  named,  decided  progress  has  lately  been 
made  by  the  latter,  both  in  reference  to  material  as  likewise  scien- 
tific attainments,  so  that  critics  may  now  justly  say,  the  Portuguese 
nation  appears  at  last  really  awakened  from  its  former  apathetic 
condition  and  isolation,  which  many  foreigners  considered  characteristic 
of  native  Lusitanians. 

Politically  speaking,  this  peninsular  kingdom  has  recently  effected 
quite  as  great  social  reforms  as  her  Iberian  sister.  It  alHo  now  possesses 
a  free  representative  Legislature,  and  having  long  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  England,  without  being  so  jealous  of  foreign  interference 
or  inimical  to  strange  customs  as  their  more  eastern  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Portugal  and  its  Grovernment  seem  anxious  to  promote  im- 
provements in  matters  relating  to  commerce,  education,  and  the 
learned  professions.  However,  this  not  being  an  appropriate  place 
fur  discussing  such  questions,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  contained 
in  the  following  pages  chiefly  to  some  points  bearing  upon  medicine, 
and  the  modern  advances  which  the  nation  has  made  towards  attaining 
knowledge;  and  lastly,  the  present  state  of  the  profession  throughout 
that  portion  of  Europe,  which  was  heretofore,  and  is  still  classically 
designated  Lusitania.  For  that  purpose,  we  have  selected  the  medical 
periodicals  and  other  works  whose  titles  head  this  article,  but  espe- 
cially the  publication  first  named,  it  being  now  much  esteemed  by  {he 
profession  in  Portugal,  and  further,  knowing  that  the  '  Gazeta  *  vir- 
tually constitutes  a  good  exponent  of  professional  proceedings,  both 
in  the  Portuguese  capital  and  elsewhere. 
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Besidefl  the  journal  jast  named,  the  two  others  also  specified 
habitually  discuss  questions  connected  with  medicine  and  its  colla- 
teral sciences;  both  works  being  published  in  Lisbon.  Bnt  as  neither 
of  these  periodicals  are  generally  considered  by  native  professional 
readers  of  equal  authority  with  the  '  Gazeta,'  our  subsequent  remarks 
respecting  Portuguese  medical  literature,  will  chiefly  comprise  cursory 
notices  of  its  contents,  followed  by  brief  allusions  to  several 
books  lately  published  by  medical  writers  in  Portugal;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  we  propose  adding  some  observations  made  personally 
during  a  recent  excursion  in  that  country,  undertaken  as  well  for 
recreation,  as  for  the  inspection  of  various  charitable  establisliments 
and  other  public  institutions  of  that  heretofore  but  little  known,  yet 
really  interesting  district  of  Southern  Europe. 

Ck>ntiusted  with  moat  medical  journalsof  different  European  countries, 
the  one  here  specially  selected  for  consideration  may  probably  appear 
to  British  critics  aa  of  an  inferior  description,  both  in  reference  to 
its  limited  size  and  also  the  little  original  matter  usually  supplied 
by  native  writers.  Reviews  of  foreign  books,  with  short  extracts  from 
the  medical  and  scientific  journals  of  other  European  nations,  but 
especially  French,  frequently  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  columns  in 
the  periodical  above  designated.  Quotations  of  that  description 
nevertheless  are  doubtless  instructive  and  equally  interesting  to 
most  Portuguese  practitioners.  However,  as  critiques  of  new  works 
written  by  vaiious  eminent  Portuguese  physicians  and  surgeons  occa- 
sionally occupy  the  '  Gazeta's '  pages,  on  that  account  alone,  if  not 
in  other  respects,  it  well  merits  perusal  even  by  extra-peninsular  con- 
frh'ea.  Subsequently,  original  and  critical  remarks,  with  detailed 
reports  of  cases  treated  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  chief  medical 
charity  in  Lisbon,  or  at  other  public  establishments,  are  also  ocoa* 
sionally  communicated  for  the  information  of  practitioners,  whether 
national  or  foreign. 

Having  said  this  much  of  the  journal  in  question,  and  further,  that 
it  might  often  be  perused  with  advantage  and  profit  by  professional 
writers  in  other  countries,  we  would  now  remark  for  the  information 
of  readers,  that  among  various  medical  publications  recently  emanating 
from  the  Lisbon  press,  *The  Compendium  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,'  by  Dr.  Silva  Beirao,  deserves  the  praise  it  has  generally 
received.  The  author  now  named  is  an  able  professor  in  the  Lisbon 
medical  school ;  and,  according  to  some  native  critical  authorities,  his 
work  is  deemed  to  have  filled  up  a  great  blank  which  they  admit  pre- 
viously characterized  Portuguese  professional  literature.  This  produc- 
tion may  virtually  be  designated  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subjects 
discussed,  rather  than  a  mere  compendium,  seeing  that  the  first 
volume,  which  is  large,  enters  often  fully  into  the  questions  investi- 
gated. The  author  classifies  the  whole  Materia  Medica  into  four 
separate  divisions — viz.:  1.  Imponderable  agents.  2.  Products  of  the 
inorganic  kingdouL  3.  Vegetable  productions ;  and  lastly,  animal  sub- 
stances.    Cr^)on  the  remedial  and  other  properties  of  numerous  articles 
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comprised  within  these  respective  departments,  Dr.  Beirao  8l)eaks  at 
some  length,  and  most  efficiently.  Hence  the  treatise  thus  cursorily 
mentioned,  is  reported  hy  his  confreres  as  worthy  of  perusal. 

Another  recent  publication,  which  has  also  appeared  in  Portugal — 
viz.,  a  Memoir  presented  to  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon 
by  Dr.  Da  Costa  A Ivarengo— equally  deserves  special  mention.  The 
work  now  alluded  to  is  entitled,  '  Pathological  Anatomy  and  ^Symptom- 
atology  of  Yellow  Fever,'  which  prevailed  epidemically  during  1857 
io  the  Portuguese  capital  This  memoir  forms  a  valuable  contribution 
to  medical  science,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  learned  writer,  who 
ia  editor  of  the  journal  which  has  been  prominently  quoted  in  previous 
paragraphs,  as  an  instructive  exponent  of  professional  discussions  at 
present  mooted  throughout  the  author's  native  country. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  here  enter  into  any  minute  description  of  the 
pathological  appearances  met  with  iu  the  63  dissections,  as  reported 
by  the  writer,  of  patients  who  died  from  yellow  fever  during  the 
prevalence  of  that  malady  in  Lisbon.  It  will  suffice  to  observe, 
by  way  of  giving  an  outline  of  the  chief  morbid  alterations  of  struc- 
tare  then  noticed,  that  iu  63  cases  the  akin  was  more  or  less  yellow- 
coloured;  in  54  the  spinal  cord  appeared  normal;  the  brain  was  healthy 
in  only  18;  congested  in  30;  softened  in  17;  16  had  serous  effusion 
in  the  ventricles;  and  9  cases  exhibited  the  brain  as  abnormally  hard- 
ened. The  lungs  seemed  of  healthy  aspect  in  not  more  than  10  in- 
stances; 49  being  mure  or  less  congested,  while  the  remaining  8 
showed  either  ecchymoses,  or  that  blood  was  effused  in  their  structure. 
The  mocoiLS  coat  of  the  stomach  appeared  red-coloured  in  20  examples, 
black  in  33,  and  yellow  in  only  10  of  aU  the  bodies  examined. 

Besides  these  morbid  phenomena,  it  may  be  added,  the  intestines 
did  not  look  much  altered  from  their  natural  condition,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  red  in  only  9  dissections,  and  yellow  in  not  more 
than  3 ;  whereas  the  intestinal  contents  seemed  black  in  43,  yellow  in 
8,  and  red  in  6,  with  4  cases  otherwise  tinged,  thus  leaving  but  two 
bodies  in  which  the  matters  contained  were  normal.  The  liver  had  a 
yellow  colour  in  b^  cases,  its  size  being  augmented  in  25,  while  the 
remaining  38  were  normal  in  volume.  The  kidneys  had  become 
yellow  in  13  cases,  red  in  6,  and  44  continued  of  the  natural  colour. 
The  urine  was  yellow  in  13  of  the  bodies  examined,  bloody  in  6,  and 
black  in  only  1  instance;  from  which  appearances  it  hence  follows 
that  the  urinary  secretion  was  deemed  unchanged  in  the  remaining 
43  cases.  According  to  the  pathological  facts  we  have  now  narrated, 
oliservers  may  very  fairly  infer  that,  generally  speaking,  there  existed 
nothing  remarkably  peculiar  in  the  morbid  alterations  of  structure 
characterizing  the  recent  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  at  Lisbon,  and  that 
the  consequent  pathological  phenomena  did  not  essentially  differ  from 
those  commonly  noticed  in  fatal  cases  of  malignant  epidemic  feversi 
which  are  often  met  with  throughout  hot  climates. 

Dr.  Alvarengo  next  details  the  symptoms  he  commonly  observed 
io  patients  attacked  by  the  disease  under  discussion.     Among  tbeas 
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are  specially  noticed  haemorrhagies,  both  on  account  of  their  extent 
and  severitj,  as  also  from  being  often  followed,  and  rapidly,  by  &tal 
results.  Indeed,  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  even  succumbed  from  the 
great  loss  of  blood  the  patients  experienced  within  only  a  few  hoars 
after  being  att^ked,  and  when  they  had  even  walked  on  foot  to  the 
hospital,  on  purpose  there  to  receive  medical  treatment.  Vomiting  of 
blackish  matters  constituted  almost  always  one  of  the  most  serious 
symptoms  characterizing  the  yellow  fever  recently  prevalent  in  Lisbon, 
and  this  occurrence  was  so  marked  that  *'  vomito  preto** — black  vomit, 
became  the  popular  designation  of  that  malady ;  while  the  substances 
dejected  were  chiefly  blood  more  or  less  pure,  and  the  ordinary  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  mixed  with  bile.  Yellowness  of  the  skin  was 
likewise  generally  present,  while  great  prostration  of  strength  or  im- 
paired physical  force  usually  supervened,  especially  when  the  disease 
first  commenced ;  at  which  period,  the  sufferers  often  felt  so  much 
coldness  of  their  frame  that,  this  special  feature  was  then  denominated 
"  forma  algida.**  Suppression  of  urine  also  frequently  followed ;  and 
wherever  this  symptom  occurred,  it  usually  indicated  much  danger. 
During  the  Utter  stages  of  attacks  terminating  fatally,  delirium  was  not 
uncommon, being  then  generally  low  or  muttering,  but  seldom  becoming 
furious,  particularly  when  repeated  hiemorrhagies  occurred.  Coma 
and  stupor  were  ultimately  often  marked  symptoms,  although  how* 
ever  but  rarely  accompanied  by  any  diminution  of  intelligence  on  the 
individual  being  roused.  Of  this  feature  some  very  interesting  and 
affecting  illustrations  are  recorded  in  the  treatise  at  present  under 
review.  For  instance,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  Surgeon-Major  Calvet, 
who,  although  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  yellow  fever,  actually 
superintended  the  medical  treatment  of  his  friend  Lieut.  Damblard, 
theu  occupying  an  adjacent  bed  in  the  same  dwelling,  to  which  both 
patients  had  been  transported,  on  the  first  appearance  of  their  respec- 
tive maladies.  Examples  of  a  similar  clearness  in  the  patient's  intel- 
lectual faculties,  notwithstanding  that  various  pai-ties  so  situated  were 
otherwise  severely  affected,  might  be  likewise  quoted ;  but  that  seems 
superfluous,  since  to  describe  more  fully  every  peculiarity  characterizing 
the  late  epidemic  visitation  at  Lisbon  would  extend  our  remarks  far 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  Consequently,  we  refrain  from  ftirther 
extending  our  critique  of  Dr.  Alvarengo's  able  production. 

The  next  work  to  which  we  would  direct  notice,  when  enumerating 
the  novelties  in  medical  literature  that  indicate  progress  now  appa- 
rently made  in  Portuguese  medicine  and  surgery,  is  Dr.  Mendes's 
opuscule,  designated  '  Estudos  sobre  a  Hemeralopia.'  The  author 
here  named  is  an  army  surgeon  and  director  of  the  military  hospital 
of  Lisbon,  from  the  wards  of  which  establishment,  and  through  the 
ex|)erience  therein  obtained,  most  of  the  writer's  observations  appear 
chiefly  based.  His  publication  is  divided  into  six  separate  chaptei-s — 
viz.,  1.  Definition,  synonyme,  and  history  of  the  malady;  2.  Etiology 
knd  nature;  3.  Congenial  or  concomitant  diseases  and  complications ; 
4.  Symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  pathology ;  5.  Duration,  prognosis,  and 
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termiDatioD ;  6.  Prophylaxis  and  treatmeDt.  Although  some  oontro* 
▼eny  has  arisen  among  the  author's  professional  brethren  at  Lbbon 
ia  consequence  of  the  opinions  enunciated  by  Dr.  Mendes  with 
reference  to  the  affections  described,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  now  to 
enter  thereon,  our  present  object  being  principally  to  show  that  the 
army  medical  officers  of  Portugal  are  not  idle  in  their  vocation,  but 
«eem,  on  the  contrary,  zealously  disposed  to  advance  sound  military 
sargery  through  clinical  observation  and  practical  experience. 

To  the  publications  of  Senhor  Barbosa,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  civil  surgeons  now  practising  in  Lisbon,  and  also  an  able  pro- 
fessor in  the  medico-ohirurgical  school,  besides  surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  w«  would  now  direct  the  attention  of  EnglLsth  practitioners. 
His  '  Estudos  sobre  o  Garrotilho  ou  Grup'  is  really  an  excellent  per- 
formance, and  well'  deserves  being  translated  into  English,  for  the 
iDformation  even  of  practitioners  in  Great  Britain.  This  author 
states  that  the  work  above-named  is  chiefly  intended  as  preliminary  to 
a  snbsequent  publication  which  he  proposes  giving  to  the  profession, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  performing  tracheotomy  for  curing 
the  disease  discussed  in  his  present  volume.  After  entering  largely 
into  the  history  of  croup,  which  he  successively  traces  ftx)m  Hippo- 
crates, through  numerous  foreign  authors,  up  to  recent  times,  and 
after  especially  noting  its  prevalence  epidemically  throughout  Spain, 
as  also  in  Portugal,  during  former  centuries,  the  writer  next  reviews 
its  pathology,  causes,  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  finally  the  treatment. 

Respecting  the  several  points  which  Senhor  Barbosa  has  thus  speci* 
fied,  our  limited  space  prevents  alluding  to  them  seriatim.  Neverthe- 
less,  we  may  succinctly  remark  that,  out  of  44  cases  of  croup  which 
came  under  observation,  30  died,  while  only  14  recovered,  or  less  than 
one  in  three  of  all  those  attacked,  the  period  of  life  most  fatal  being  in 
young  persons  ranging  from  their  third  to  sixth  year,  when,  among 
21  cases  of  the  disease  at  that  age,  15  deaths  were  reported.  With 
reference  to  remedies  employed,  according  to  the  results  just  stated,  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  few  of  those  used  appear  to  have  been  of  much 
efficacy.  However,  as  the  author  divides  this  part  of  his  treatise  into 
medical  and  sui^ical  treatment,  but  postpones  discussing  the  latter 
}iortion  of  his  subject,  we  can  only  now  notice  the  former,  and  that 
even  but  briefly.  Sudorifics  were  found  often  useful,  especially  in  the 
early  stage  of  an  attack ;  while  emetics  always  acted  far  more  efiica- 
ciously,  tai-tar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha  being  the  best  of  that  class,  ex- 
hibited either  singly  or  when  combined.  Chlorate  of  potassa  seemed 
likewise  often  beneficial ;  and  although  calomel  internally,  with  mer«- 
curial  frictions,  were  frequently  tried,  Senhor  Barbosa  considers  that 
mode  of  treatment  generally  proved  prejudicial  rather  than  useful. 
Antiphlogistic  medication  he  further  found  was  very  often  exceedingly 
injurious.  In  fact,  to  lower  the  system  of  young  patients  suffering 
from  croup  was  always  deemed  dangerous  by  the  author.  Hence,  blood- 
letting in  any  form,  blisters,  and  even  scarifications,  were  absolutely  in- 
terdicted.   Purgatives  he  thought  also  improper;  but  where  the  bowels 
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became  loaded  enemata  should  be  used,  and  if  tbeae  proved  inefficient, 
citrate  of  magnesia,  or  small  doses  of  castor- oil  might  iheti  be  exhibited 
as  mild  aperients.  Among  topical  applications,  nitrate  of  silver  held 
the  first  rank  in  Seiihor  Barbosa^s  estimation ;  after  which  sulphate  of 
copper  and  the  perch lorate  of  iron  were  sometimes  observed  to  produce 
good  effects  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  only  considered  these  agents  as 
adjuvants  in  the  treatment. 

When  concinding  this  memoir,  he  observes  finally  that  '^  garrotilho" 
ought  always  to  be  treated  with  tonic  remedies,  quinine  and  prepara- 
tions of  iron  being  most  efficacious.  Besides  the  remedies  here  named, 
generous  wine  and  animal  food,  particularly  flesh  whose  fibre  is  red- 
coloured,  should  be  administered.  Moreover,  cold  baths,  either  of 
plain  water,  or  to  which  aromatics  or  salt  had  been  added,  were  like- 
wise found  useful  in  s^'veral  cases,  while  electricity,  by  exciting  the 
nervous  system,  sometimes  proved  advantageous.  In  short,  the  author  s 
mode  of  management,  which  is  very  strongly  recommended  in  his  work, 
and  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  British  medical  practitioners^  was 
invariably  the  reverse  of  antiphlogistic. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years,  Senhor  Barbosa's  promised  'Memoir 
on  Tracheotomy  in  Gkirrotilbo'  made  its  appearance  in  Lisbon^  under 
the  title  classified  No.  8  among  the  headings  of  the  present  article. 
This  valuable  contribution  to  surgical  science  the  author  divides 
into  two  principal  portions,  the  first  being  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
applicability  of  tracheotomy  in  cases  of  cruup,  according  to  the  views 
now  recognised  by  European  ])ractitioner8 ;  while  the  second  section 
of  his  publication  refers  especially  to  38  examples  of  that  operation 
which  have  been  recently  ])erformed  in  Portugal,  12  of  whom  he  states 
recovered,  6  being  in-patients  of  his  own ;  while  the  other  6  cases  oc- 
curred iu  the  practice  of  three  different  surgeons,  colleagues  of  the 
reporter.  Besides  discussing  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to 
tracheotomy  for  curing  croup,  Senhor  Barbosa  enters  at  some  length 
into  the  history  of  that  operation,  which  he  believes  was  known  even 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia ;  the  surgeon  who  first 
actually  peformed  it  being  Antyllus  about  the  third  century.  The 
author,  however,  observes  that  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  recommended 
the  operation  in  1765  for  croup;  although  Bretonnean  and  Trousseau, 
in  France,  have  more  recently  brought  it  into  greater  repnte  among 
modem  sui^;eons.  In  Portugal,  the  earliest  examples  actually  known 
to  have  proved  succciiHful  occurred  during  October,  1852,  when  the 
life  of  an  infimt  labouring  under  croup  was  fortunately  saved  through 
tracheotomy.  This  fiivourable  termination  produced  considerable  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  various  Portuguese  practitioners,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  three  previous  operations  of  the  same  description 
having  ended  fiitally,  whereby  it  fell  into  so  much  discredit  that 
many  surgical  authorities  in  Lisbon  expressed  decided  opinions  adverse 
to  its  adoption,  at  least  until  the  above  satis&ctory  result  again 
materially  reinstated  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  in  professional 
estimation. 
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Bespecting  the  ages  of  the  12  patients  on  whom  tracheotomy  was 
snooeBBfaily  performed  bj  Senbor  Barbosa  and  difiereut  Portuguese 
sorgeona,  it  appears  that  2  were  four  years  old,  aiid  4  aged  six;. 
while  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  met  with  occurred  among  pai'- 
ties  in  their  fifth  year,  when  6  were  reported.  Speaking  generally, 
from  the  varied  tables  now  published  by  Senbor  Barbosa,  it  may  be 
fftirly  inferred,  that  the  most  fftvourable  period  of  life  for  peiforming 
traehecktomy  in  gaiTotilho,  or  croup,  was  in  patients  varying  from 
three  to  seven  years ;  seeing  that  out  of  26  operations  at  such 
periods^  11  proved  successful,  whereas  not  one  of  the  eight  young 
persons  operated  upon,  who  had  attained  seven  year^,  and  up  to 
their  seventeenth,  recovered ;  while  further,  only  1  in  4  operations 
performed  on  infants  aged  from  nine  to  thirty  months,  terminated 
oatia&ctorily,  the  other  3  having  died  subsequently.  Therefore, 
reasoning  upon  the  above  data^  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  most 
auspicioQS  time  of  life,  for  advising  the  operation  under  discussion, 
wonld  be  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  year;  the  consequent  danger 
being  mnch  greater  if  the  age  falls  below  or  exceeds  that  period  of 
life.  Such  results  seem  analogous  to  the  experience  recorded  at 
the  children*s  hospital  in  Paris,  where  among  29  successful  cases 
of  tracheotomy,  19  were  met  with  in  patients  varying  from  their 
fourth  to  sixth  year  inclusive;  indeed,  nearly  half  of  the  above  cures 
occurred  when  the  patient  was  five  years  old  at  the  time  such  an 
operation  was  performed. 

Subsequently,  Senbor  Barbosa  adds,  in  reference  to  sex,  that  among 
20  female  children  operated  upon  by  Portuguese  surgeoiui,  7  recovered ; 
whereas  only  5  males  out  of  18  similar  operations  wei*e  so  restored  to 
health  ;  the  deaths  in  both  sexes  being,  however,  equal  in  number,  or 
13  of  each;  but  then  it  should  be  also  remembered,  that  20  iiemales 
underwent  the  operation,  contra-distinguished  to  18  males,  analogously 
treated.  Consequently,  if  any  discrepancy  can  be  assumed  to  prevail, 
the  scale  vibrates  somewhat  in  favour  of  iemales.  But  further  to 
illoatrate  the  conclusions  now  enumerated,  the  author  gives  an  in- 
teresting statement  respecting  the  total  cases  of  tracheotomy  per- 
formed recently,  whereof  he  had  obtained  reliable  evidence,  and  in 
which  the  ultimate  results  were  published.  The  aggregate  number 
of  such  cases  amounted  to  1164  altogether,  of  whom  627  were  male, 
and  537  female  patients;  among  these,  143  males  were  cured,  and 
133  females ;  while  484  of  the  former  sex,  and  404  of  the  latter,  died 
subaequent  to  tracheotomy ;  thereby  shewing  that,  as  276  cures 
followed  in  1164  operationif,  the  ratio  of  recovery  is  about  1  out  of 
every  4  cases  on  whom  tracheotomy  was  resorted  to  when  treating 
garrotilho.  This  result  will  be  considered  by  some  as  not  over- 
encouraging;  nevertheless,  believing  that  most  of  these  individuals 
would  most  likely  have  died  from  the  very  dangerous  malady  with 
which  they  were  attacked,  if  only  a  single  life  can  he  saved  in  eveiy 
four  operations^  surgeons  are,  we  think,  fiiliy  justified  in  making  the 
attempt  even  nnder  most  unfavourable  anticipatit*  \i,  based  upon  such 
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statistics,  and  espeeiallj  when  the  patient  operated  upon  ranges  fit>m 
four  to  six  years  old,  Uiat  age  being  more  favonrable  in  results  than  if 
either  older  or  yt>nnger. 

Afterwards,  the  author  makes  some  interesting  obeenrations  re* 
garding  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  tracheotomy  will  moat  likely 
prove  beneficial  According  to  his  remarks  it  appears  that  antumn 
and  spring  both  appear  in  a  greater  degree  conducive  towards  recovery 
than  summer,  while  cold  winter  months  always  become  more  prejudi- 
cial in  cases  where  this  operation  was  performed.  To  which  opinion 
the  writer,  however,  adds,  that  should  the  disease  prevail  epidemically, 
such  contingent  feature  must  likewise  be  taken  into  consideration 
prior  to  forming  any  prognosis  respecting  the  individual's  likelihood  of 
recovery. 

Although  numerous  equally  important  points,  both  in  reference  to  the 
operation  and  the  disease  for  which  it  is  authoritatively  recommended, 
are  amply  investigated  in  subsequent  chapters  of  Senhor  Barbosa's 
elaborate  treatise,  the  remaining  space  now  at  our  disposal  prevents 
us  even  briefly  alluding  thereto  at  present,  however  much  farther  cri- 
ticisms might  prove  instructiva  Still  we  may  here  observe^  that  the 
anatomy  of  the  tracheal  region,  and  the  instruments  employed  by  him- 
self and  also  the  mode  of  operating  by  Trousseau^  Ghassaignac,  and 
Maisonneuve,  are  minutely  describe  in  consecutive  portions  of  the 
author's  publication. 

The  accidents  which  sometimes  supervene  during  the  performance 
of  tracheotomy,  and  various  subsequent  contingents,  are  likewise 
fully  discussed  by  the  author.  Among  these  he  speciaUy  alludes 
to  hnmorrhagy,  the  entry  of  blood  into  the  trachea,  asphyxia,  wound- 
ing the  windpipe  at  its  posterior  wall,  cutting  into  the  oesophaguSy 
convulsions,  and  finally,  emphysema :  all  which  serious  consequences, 
alike  embarrassing  during  the  operation,  occasionally  supervene,  and 
often  materially  influence  the  ultimate  convalescence,  whether  it 
terminates  successfully  or  otherwise.  Besides  immediate  injurious 
effects^  the  writer  speaks  of  others  more  remote,  which  may  idOTect  a 
patient  during  diflerent  future  stages,  and  so  endanger  recovery.  The 
secondary  maladies  enumerated  are,  erysipelas  and  gangrene  attacking 
the  wound,  ulceration  taking  place  in  the  trachea,  hssmorrhagy,  accu- 
mulation of  mucus  in  the  air-passages^  bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 
Upon  each  of  these  subjects  useful  practical  remarks  are  made.  We 
now  pass  on  to  consider  the  treatment  advised  after  the  operation, 
which  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  moment,  in  reference  to  conva- 
lescence. 

To  the  judicious  feeding  of  his  young  patients  on  whom  tracheotomy 
had  been  performed,  Senhor  Barbosa  attaches  the  utmost  importance^ 
and  says,  abstinence  or  low  diet,  with  any  kind  of  debilitating  re- 
medies, always  become  exceedingly  injurious — ^  aobrt  modo  Junmia,** 
Avoiding  every  form  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  during  the  first 
twenty-ibur  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  he  strenuously  advo- 
cates, at.the  same  time,  that  liquid  aliments  should  only  be  administered  ^ 
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the  best  food,  iu  the  writer  s  estimation,  being  at  that  period  good  and 
pure  milk,  of  which  from  two  to  four  ounces  should  be  given  every  two 
or  three  hours,  according  to  the  patieut*s  age  and  capabilities  of  diges- 
tion ;  bat  warm  beef-tea  can  also  be  alternated  in  certain  cases  with  the 
above  aliment.  About  the  third  dajr,  flour,  arrow-root,  and  similar 
forinaceous  substances  may  be  combined  with  the  beef-tea  or  milk  pre- 
viously prescribed ;  besides  which,  cream  or  calfs-foot  jelly  are  deemed 
judicious  additions,  if  relished  by  the  juvenile  patient.  On  the 
fourth  day,  nutritious  soups,  soft  boiled  eggs,  warm  milk  and  bread, 
or  even  chocolate,  are  allowable,  if  not  contra-indicated  by  special  cir* 
cuDistances.  Towards  the  fifth  and  sixth  day,  solid  animal  food,  such 
as  beef  or  mutton,  if  properly  cooked,  often  prove  useful ;  at  the  same 
time,  port  wine — viniho  do  Porto — should  be  prescribed,  particularly 
if  great  prostration  of  strength  supervenes,  or  the  symptoms  assume  a 
malignant  character,  in  which  case  quinine,  taken  in  tea  or  coffee,  will 
likewise  act  beneficially — indeed,  are  essential.  We  have  been  thus 
minate  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  alimentation  Senhor  Barbosa 
pursued  in  the  cases  on  which  he  operated,  seeing  that  the  rules 
now  described  for  English  readers*  information  were  chiefly  considered 
by  that  surgeon  as  being  often  highly  conducive  to  the  patient's  re- 
covery. 

Respecting  the  internal  medical  treatment  which  the  Portuguese  sur- 
gical authority,  whose  work  has  now  passed  under  review,  recommends 
for  adoption  in  cases  of  tracheotomy,  it  seems  to  have  been  always 
exceedingly  simple,  and  be  by  no  means  sanctions  over-medication. 
Senhor  Barbosa  restricts  his  remedies  almost  exclusively  to  adminis- 
tering chlorate  of  potassa  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  dissolved 
in  water,  according  to  the  patient's  age,  which  he  advises  being  given 
dunug  the  twenty-four  hours  at  frequent  intervals.  If,  however, 
typhoid  symptoms  set  in  with  much  physical  debility,  then  sulphate 
of  quinine  and  perchlorate  of  iron  must  be  substituted.  Should 
dyspncea  afflict  the  patient,  or  difficult  expectoration  supervene,  espe* 
cially  if  mucus  be  also  abundant,  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  or  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  constitute  the  best  remedial  agents  under  such 
curcunistauceSi  Finally,  to  accomplish  convalescence,  improved 
nourishment,  tonic  remedies,  steel,  country  air,  and  sea-bathing  are 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  eminent  surgeon,  whose  recent  literary 
contributions  towards  advancing  medical  science  have  occupied  our 
attention  iu  previous  paragraphs.  To  illustrate  the  various  points 
discustjed  by  Senhor  Barbosa^  detailed  reports  of  the  thirty-eight  cases 
alluded  to  are  appended  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  dissertation. 
Many  of  these  interesting  examples,  minutely  describing  the  malady 
under  investigation,  will  repay  perusal ;  and  all  extra-Iberian  medical 
practitionen  who  feel  desirous  of  becoming  better  informed  on  the 
present  state  of  Portuguese  surgery,  especially  in  referenoe  to  croap, 
may  consult  the  memoir  now  brought  under  their  notice,  with  consi- 
derable advantage,  if  not  valuable  practical  instruction. 

^verting  to  the  'Gazeta  Medica,'  we  would  here  again  observe  that» 
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VarioQfl  original  communicatioDS  are  interspersed  in  its  recent  nnmherB, 
which  deserve  notice,  both  by  foreign  and  native  practitioners^  as  well 
from  communicating  useful  knowledge  on  important  questions  respecting 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  from  their  illustrating  the 
present  condition  of  medical  science  in  Portugal.  Among  several 
papers  of  interest,  one  on  the  advantages  of  Lithotrity  over  Litho- 
tomy, by  the  author  just  previously  named — viz.,  Senhor  Barbosa — 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  this  communication  it  is  stated, 
besides  other  facts,  that  lithotrity  has  only  very  lately  been  generally 
practised  by  Portuguese  surgeons ;  the  first  operation  being  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  an  eminent  practitioner  named  Pereira, 
attempted  its  performance.  However,  as  this  patient  died  from  acute 
cystitis,  after  only  two  sittings,  so  much  discredit  was  thrown  upon  such 
novel  proceedings,  that  no  second  operation  of  the  kind  was  deemed 
advisal)le  until  June,  1857,  when  Senhor  Continho  had  recourse  to 
lithotrity  on  a  boy  aged  nine  years.  Unfortunately,  a  fragment  of  the 
stone  having  been  left  in  this  young  patient's  bladder,  another  surgeon 
was  obliged  some  short  time  afterwards  to  perform  lithotomy  to  ensure 
ultimate  recovery.  Undismayed  by  the  very  discouraging  results 
following  these  early  operations,  lithotrity  was  nevertheless  undertaken 
by  Senhor  Barbosa  in  October,  1857,  on  an  adult  aged  fifty  years,  who, 
unlike  the  two  patients  previously  mentioned,  completely  recovered  in 
about  six  weeks.  This  propitious  termination  induced  the  Senhor 
more  readily  to  perfoim  an  analogous  operation  a  second  time — vis., 
in  October,  1861,  on  a  man  seventy-two  years  of  age.  This  patient 
having  also  got  well  speedily,  lithotrity  hence  came  to  be  considered 
by  many  Portuguese  surgeons  as  a  judicious  operation,  and  one  pre- 
ferable in  many  cases  to  that  of  lithotomy  generally  adopted. 

Another  original  communication  in  the  'Gazeta's'  psgeS  may  next  be 
named  as  worthy  of  notice — viz.,  the  remarks  regarding  rice  cultiva- 
tion in  Portugal,  and  the  insalubrious  effects  thereby  caused  upon  resi- 
dents of  districts  where  that  cereal  is  planted.  As  this  agricultural 
occupation  and  its  produce  every  year  assume  more  importance 
throughout  Portugal,  the  number  of  victims  consequent  thereon  has 
lately  numerically  increased.  Some  villages  which  were  formerly 
healthy  have  thereby  of  late  so  much  changed  their  sanitary  character, 
that  literally  these  localities  have  been  almost  depopulated,  since  the 
adjacent  fields  were  converted  into  rice-grounds.  Among  the  places 
thus  deteriorated  in  reference  to  health,  the  town  of  "  Caldas  da  Rainha'* 
may  be  specified:  more  especially  as  it  has  been  long  a  celebrated 
resort  for  fashionable  visitors  during  certain  seasons,  on  account  of  its 
baths  and  medicinal  springs,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in 
relieving,  if  not  curing,  various  maladie&  The  Caldas  waters  are  at 
present  often  employed  by  persons  having  scrofulous  constitutionB,  as 
likewise  in  cases  of  indigestion,  and  its  warm  sulphurous  baths,  bdng 
chiefly  esteemed  as  efficacious  in  rheumatism,  have  hence  become  mwi. 
frequented  by  both  rich  and  poor.  In  districts  where  the  cultivation 
y*y  of  lice  has  recently  much  superseded  other  cereal  productions^- 4he 
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diseases  wLicb  prevail  are  fevers,  exhibiting  often  malignant  types. 
Residents  of  such  localities  pass  their  lives  under  miserable  ciroum-* 
stances,  while  they  also  suffer  great  privations.  They  become  wasted 
and  cadaveric  in  person,  get  large  bellies,  and  ulcers  oflen  attack  their 
extremities,  being  sometimes  followed  by  erysipelas.  The  deadly  fevers 
which  devastate  this  wretched  population  are  usually  intermittents  of 
a  most  pernicious  kii\d,  and  so  fatal  as  oflen  to  rival  those  common  in 
many  unhealthy  localities  throughout  the  African  sea-coast ;  while 
dropsy,  with  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  also  appear  frequent 
accompaniments.  Speaking  of  the  deleterious  influences  which  afflict 
the  b^th  and  physical  condition  of  persons  who  dwell  or  even  briefly 
reside  in  these  marshy  rice-producing  districts,  the  writer  already  quoted 
Btat«f8  that  their  constitutions  are  lymphatic,  cachectic,  and  likewise  soon 
become  much  impaired  in  physical  strength.  Numerous  marriages 
among  such  residents  prove  unfruitful,  while  in  other  cases  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  females  impregnated  suffer  abortion.  Even 
where  living  infants  are  bom,  a  l;u*ge  number  die  during  the  first 
months  of  their  precarious  existence ;  and  when  by  chance  they  even  are 
able  to  struggle  through  ordinary  infantile  perils,  it  may  almost  be 
confidently  foretold  that  the  offspring  born  of  debilitated  parents  ro 
constituted  rarely  attain  manhood — most  likely  they  will  all  fall 
Tictims  to  premature  senility. 

During  a  recent  holiday  visit  made  by  ourselves  to  Caldas  da  Rainha, 
purposely  to  see  this  reputed  fashionable  Portuguese  '*  banhos^'*  it  was  then 
reported  on  good  authority  that  upwards  of  300  deaths  from  fever  had 
taken  place  throughout  the  autumn  among  the  rural  inhabitants  of  se ve- 
nd adjacent  villages,  whose  vicinity,  being  rice-fields,  was  hence  rendered 
insalubrious.  No  wonder  can  therefoi'e  be  felt,  if  the  public  generally 
have  lately  got  alarmed  at  the  injurious  consequences  which  often 
follow  the  extension  of  rice-rearing  into  districts  of  Portugal,  where  it 
was  previously  unknown.  The  attention  of  Qovemment  has  very  pro- 
perly been  adled  to  this  matter ;  and  various  remarks  made  in  the 
*  Oazeta'  respecting  this  important  subject  conclusively  show  that  the 
evil  has  become  now  so  great  as  to  require  some  efficient  remedy  for 
preventing  further  depopulation. 

The  repoi*t  of  an  interesting  case  in  the  'Gazeta,'  in  which  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery  was  tied  for  the  cure  of  axillary  aneurysm,  and  terminated 
fieivourably,  likewise  deserves  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  English 
readers,  so  as  thereby  to  illustrate  the  progress  recently  made  in  Portu- 
guese surgery.  It  seems,  however,  instructive  here  to  mention,  in  reference 
to  such  an  important  operation,  that  up  to  March,  1862,  only  four 
examples  of  such-like  operations  had  been  previously  met  with  in  Por- 
tugal, the  first  being  a  case,  in  1826,  treated  by  the  same  able  surgeon 
who  introduced  lithotrity,  namely  Senhor  Pereira,  that  gentleman 
liaving  then  tied  the  carotid  artery  of  a  male  patient  aged  thirty-seven, 
in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  which  proved  successful.  The  second  operation 
was  performed  likewise  in  St  Joseph's  Hospital,  twenty  years  subse- 
quently,  by  Senhor  Yianua^  but  unfortunately  without  a  hivourabU 
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result,  as  tHe  patient  died  on  the  sixteenth  day,  from  haemorrhage. 
Senhor  Almeida  was  the  third  surgeon  who,  during  1S46,  adopted  the 
same  proceeding  at  St.  Antonio  Hospital,  Oporto,  in  a  case  which  ended 
satisfactorily.  This  was  followed,  in  1847,  hy  the  fourth  example, 
which  occurred  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  at  Lisbon,  when  Senhor 
Zeixeira  was  the  operator,  but,  like  the  second  instance  above  recorded, 
it  also  proved  unsuccessful.  These  data,  giving  two  recoveries  against 
two  deaths,  not  being  very  encouraging,  were  not  deemed  much  in. 
favour  of  the  practice  adopted,  and  hence  it  was  not  till  twenty-five 
years  afterwards  that  any  Portuguese  surgeon  again  undertook  the 
operation  in  similar  cases — i.  e.,  not  previous  to  April,  1862,  when 
Senhor  Barbosa  tied  the  left  subclavian  artery  of  a  male  patient  in  St 
Joseph's  Hospital  at  Lisbon,  the  particulars  of  which  are  detailed  in 
his  communication  to  the  '  Gazeta,*  where  he  states  that  on  the  4th  of 
May,  just  one  month  after  the  operation,  the  wound  became  cicatrized, 
and  by  the  20th  the  patient  returned  home  cured  of  his  axillary 
aneurysm. 

In  difierent  numbers  of  the  already  often-named  journal  detailed 
accounts  are  given  of  drugs  and  other  medicinal  objects  which  Por- 
tugal or  her  colonies  contributed  to  the  late  International  Exhibition, 
at  London.  The  explanatory  catalogue  there  supplied  is  extensive, 
and  shows  further  that,  many  important  articles,  frequently  employed 
by  medical  practitioners,  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  actually  obtained 
from  various  districts  or  colonies  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  To 
national  readers  of  the  *  Grazeta'  these  statements  must  have  proved 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  while  to  foreigners  they  conclusively 
indicate  how  much  several  European  nations  might  benefit  thi-ough 
extended  commercial  relations  with  Portugal  and  its  dependencies. 

Another  feature  characterizing  the  periodical  at  present  quoted 
should  likewise  be  mentioned — viz.,  the  copious  extracts  it  usually 
contains,  taken  from  French,  Crerman,  and  English  medical  publica- 
tions. The  frequent  references  so  made  are  highly  important,  not 
only  as  being  an  excellent  mode  of  conveying  practical  information 
to  its  readers,  but  also  as  enabling  native  practitioners  to  know 
what  is  now  passing  in  adjacent  countries.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted 
with  confidence,  that  the  profession  in  Portugal  is  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  what  their  con/rh'ea  are  doing  elsewhere;  for,  besides 
giving  the  above  &ct  in  illustration,  we  can  add,  from  personal 
observation,  that  many  professional  men  of  that  metropolis  are 
necessarily  familiar  with  British  medical  literature,  since  on  the 
tables  of  reading-rooms  various  periodical  publications  which  are 
well  known  throughout  Great  Britain,  were  by  ourselves  more 
than  once  recognised.  Further,  as  educated  Portuguese  gentle- 
men frequently  understand  English,  they  are  better  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  contained  in  books  of  that  de- 
Bcription.  In  &ct,  numerous  residents  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  seem 
even  more  versed  in  the  language  and  literature  of  England  than 
Englishmen  frequently  appear  respecting  these  subjecta  iu  Portugal 
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Kay,  the  former  often  remain  ignorant,  if  not  regarding  matters  of 
Bcienoe,  very  mach  at  least  in  reference  to  professional  questions  now 
discussed  throughout  this  eastern  portion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
However,  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  such  information, 
the  '  Grazeta'  de  Lisboa,*  and  other  meflical  journals  named,  will  often 
be  found  instructive  vehicles,  and  amply  deserving  perusal 

After  these  varied  critical  allusions  to  several  modern  Portuguese 
medical  publications,  and  the  frequent  references  to  the  periodical 
which  has  heretofore  often  occupied  our  special  attention,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  some  general  outline  illustrating  the  recent 
history,  progress,  and  present  state  of  medicine  in  Foi'tugal,  believing 
that  such  endeavour,  even  if  imperfectly  accomplished,  may  prove 
interesting  to  readers,  and  also  may  not  be  deemed  incompatible 
with  our  previous  remarks  and  observations.  We  therefore  shall 
now  advert  to  several  questions  having  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
medical  profession  in  the  country  to  which  this  article  has  repeatedly 
referred,  or  to  matters  appertaining  to  its  charitable  institutions,  since 
these  inquiries  seem  especially  worth  investigation,  and  hitherto  have 
not  at  any  time  attracted  sufficient  attention,  e?en  when  noticed  inci-* 
dentally  in  foreign  publications. 

Medicine  in  Portugal,  considered  historically,  may  be  justly  desig- 
nated as  having  always  shown  more  or  less  progress ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  this  feature  has  indubitably  manifested  itself  in  vaHous 
paths,  as  also  by  even  different  means,  it  was  chiefly  cultivated,  until 
very  recently,  through  the  University  of  Coimbra,  which  still  remains 
the  only  establishment  of  that  description  for  education,  whether  civil, 
religions,  or  professional,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Previous,  how- 
ever, to  its  foundation  in  that  city,  about  1537,  we  should  also  here 
mention,  there  had  existed  in  Lisbon  a  similar  institution  since  1 290, 
until  it  was  translated  to  Coimbra,  in  the  year  first  named,  according 
to  a  Popish  bull  issued  for  the  purpose.  Heratofore,  or  during  early 
ages,  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  duty  of  instructing  students  in  the 
healing  art  was  generally  deemed  a  clerical  privilege,  which  the  clergy 
were  considered  by  common  consent  to  have  inherited  from  ancient 
popular  usage,  and  according  to  the  prevalent  custom  in  most  European 
nation&  When  first  organized  at  Coimbra,  the  system  there  pursued 
was  the  one  previously  followed  at  Lisbon — namely,  that  comprehend- 
ing the  Galeno-Arabic  doctrines,  which  then  predominated  in  medical 
teaching  and  discussions,  these  being,  of  course,  more  speculative  than 
practical  Nevertheless,  even  at  this  very  early  period  the  University 
frequently  produced  both  learned  and  excellent  physicians,  some  of 
whom  subsequently  attained  considerable  eminence.  Afterwards, 
when  the  study  of  anatomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  created  entirely 
new  views  in  physiology,  whereby  medicine  became  more  a  science  of 
practical  observation  and  experience,  instead  of  being  based  on  theo- 
retical speoulatious,  the  medical  fiiculty  at  Coimbra  b^n  to  decline  in 
reputation. 
.  Sundry  causes  further  contributed  to  produce  that  result.    Among 
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these  may  be  named,  as  of  prominent  importance,  its  distant  site  front 
the  metropolis,  which  in  every  country  always  constitutes  the  focus  of 
scientific  and  literary  advancement,  besides  forming  the  great  centre* 
of  attraction  to  men  of  superior  intellect  and  acquirements.  Fosaess- 
ing  only  a  small  hospital,  where  no  large  number  of  patients  could  be 
obtained  from  so  limited  a  population  as  that  of  Ooimbra,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  great  variety  of  diseases  would  be  likely  ever  to 
come  under  observation  for  the  practical  instruction  of  medical  pupils, 
it  consequently  followed  that  these  most  essential  requisites  towards 
advantageously  pursuing  pathological  studies,  as  also  for  superintend^ 
ing  the  treatment  of  disease,  became  eventually  wanting. 

Irrespective  of  this  serious  drawback,  which  retarded  the  proper  pro- 
secution of  professional  education,  the  restricted  attention  generally  given 
to  tfie  study  of  anatomy,  as  likewise  to  physiology  and  pathological  in- 
vestigations, had  an  equally  detrimental  influence.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
asserted  by  native  authorities,  when  speaking  of  the  educational  system 
formerly  pursued  at  Coimbra,  that  notwithstanding  that  anatomical 
knowledge  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  sound  medical  education,  dis- 
section of  the  human  body  was  usually  so  little  cultivated «by  teachers  in 
this  celebrated  university  that,  during  not  very  ancient  times,  instead 
of  operating  on  human  corpses  as  elsewhere,  sheep^s  carccuses  were  even 
aubstituted.  The  depressed  condition  of  surgery,  owing  to  the  indolent 
habits  of  all  parties,  too  generally  prevalent,  oflen  had  a  benumbing 
influence  both  upon  students  and  professors. 

Nevertheless,  being  the  first  and  principal  teaching  institution  in 
Portugal,  also  having  great  traditional  reputation,  and  furthermore, 
possessing  exclusive  privileges  in  conferring  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  upon  candidates  for  such  titles,  Coimbra  did  not  sufifer  from 
competition  with  any  other  national  establishment. 

An  implied  literary  reputation,  and  the  supposed,  if  not  real  mental 
development  which  attendance  at  this  *'  Alma  Mater  '*  could  impart  to 
its  disciples,  also  materially  tended  towards  keeping  up  a  fresh  supply  of 
juvenile  aspirants  for  university  honours.  The  quality  of  students  who 
mostly  frequented  this  seat  of  learning  must  likewise  not  be  overlooked ; 
since  a  large  proportion  had  sprung  from  parents  in  easy,  if  not  wealthy, 
circumstances  :  while  numbers  even  appertained  to  &railies  occupying 
often  high  social  positions.  The  numerous  graduates  in  philosophy, 
mathematics,  law,  and  theology,  who  annually  issue  from  its  academic 
precincts,  and  whereof  many  rose  ultimately  to  fill  important  offices 
in  the  State,  unmistakably  indicate  the  reputation  this  national  insti- 
tution has  acquired  among  Portuguese  youths  for  their  education,  and 
who  there  obtain  an  essential  qualification  to  enter  the  public  service  in 
various  capacitie&  To  illustrate  the  privilege,  or  rather  monopoly, 
possessed  by  the  University  of  Coimbra,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
prior  to  being  admitted  a  candidate,  for  example,  in  the  diplomatic  de* 
partment,  the  applicant  must  have  first  spent  a  certain  number  of  years 
at  this  institution,  and  also  become  a  graduate.  Otherwise^  he  could 
not  be  appointed  to  various  emplbymetits^  both  civil  or  professioual. 
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«8  it  was  imperative  that  the  nominee  shoald  have  previously  passed 
the  requisite  ezaminatioD,  aud  obtained  a  diploma  from  Coimbra. 
Even  peers  cannot  take  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
without  producing  the  above  essential  document;  of  which  we  know 
an  example— viz.,  that  of  the  oldest  son  of  a  deceased  nobleman  who 
could  not  be  admitted  as  the  hereditaiy  successor  to  his  own  father's 
peerage,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  *'  plucked "  at  Coimbra ; 
such  an  impediment  having  first  to  be  removed  ere  this  new 
**  Cond^  "  became  legally  qualified  to  enter  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  as  a 
legislator. 

Another  feature  of  pre-eminence  likewise  at  one  time  distinguished 
this  University — namely,  that  it  had  long  remained  as  the  seat  of  th^ 
superior  council  of  public  instruction  for  Portugal  The  above  cir- 
cumstance imparted  great  power  to  that  body,  besides  giving  a  pre^ 
dominant  iufiuenoe,  aud  even  an  independence  of  any  external  control, 
which  was  sometimes  exhibited  by  their  opposition  to  various  reformd 
considered  advisable  to  improve  the  mode  of  teaching  and  so  forth 
at  the  University.  However,  that  prestige  no  longer  continues,  since 
the  National  Council  of  Education  has  been  transferred  to  lisbon; 
owing  to  this  and  to  the  £Eict  that  the  former  splendour  attached 
to  the  medical  faculty  at  Coimbra  has  become  considerably  obscured 
by  decided  progress  made  elsewhere,  matters  now  seem  mat&- 
nally  altered.  Besides,  the  present  educational  board  being  less 
influenced  by  its  previous  provincial  position  and  local  prejudices 
than  heretofore,  no  partiality  is  shown  for  ancient  systems,  nor  an 
unwillingness  exhibited  to  foster  modem  ameliorations.  Such  altered 
circumstances  appear  further  to  have  influenced  medical  legislation^ 
eq)ecially  since  an  eminent  metropolitan  surgeon  was  lately  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  educational  council.  Consequent  upon  these 
and  other  changes,  the  medical  faculty  of  Coimbra  does  not  now  retain 
all  its  pristine  reputation  among  unprejudiced  Portuguese  practitioners. 
Being  deemed  retrograde,  and  strongly  adhering  to  ancient  usages 
while  relying  on  privil^es  it  always  possessed,  critics  confidently 
assert  that  this  provincial  school  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  decidedly 
active  literary  and  scientific  movement  manifested  in  the  capital,  where 
much  more  ample  means  and  opportunities  are  found  for  pursuing 
practical  studies,  and  where  medical  alumni  can  more  readily  obtain 
useful  professional  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  here  unjust 
were  we  to  avoid  stating  that  various  medical  professors  attached 
to  the  University  of  Coimbra  are  learned  men,  aud  enjoy  conside- 
rable reputation  as  teachers.  To  have  been  educated  at  Coimbra 
indubitably  gives  to  its  pupils  a  certain  degree  of  imi)ortance;  and  as 
many  belong  both  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society,  the 
connexion  with  the  place  becomes  in  after-life  often  advantageous;  and 
to  have  been  a  graduate  of  the  celebrated  Portuguese  "Alma 
Mater  **  of  Coimbra^  always  gave  bachelors  and  doctors  of  medicine  a 
higher  social  position,  than  if  they  were  simply  surgical  practitioners. 
Unfortunately  in  Portugal,  as  often  is  the  case  elsewhere^  jealousy  soon 
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sprang  ap  betwixt  the  Goimbra  XJniversity  and  analogous  medical 
institutions,  especially  the  medico-chirurgical  school  established  at 
Lisbon.  But  such  antagonism,  however  regrettable,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Portuguese  educational  establishments,  since  similar  feelings  exist  in 
other  countries — as,  for  example,  in  Sweden,  among  others,  where  the 
Caroliuisch  Medical  Institute  at  Stockholm  contends  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  XJpsala  for  independence  regarding  the  power  of  granting 
licences  to  practise  medicine. 

The  Lisbon  school  although  now  of  great  repute,  during  some  period 
after  its  inauguration,  early  in  the  last  century,  had  only  one  professor — 
viz.,  of  minor  surgery —whose  duty  was  merely  to  teach  pupils  attending 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  art  of -bleeding,  dressing  wounds,  opening 
abscesses,  and  similar  trifling  operations.  Subsequently,  an  anatomical 
chair  wIm  added,  and  afterwards  a  lecturer  for  the  higher  operations  in 
surgery.  When  pupils  attending  this  school  had  complied  with  the 
rules  prescribed,  at  first  not  very  stringent,  they  were  examined  before 
the  chief  state  surgeon,  who,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  possessed 
the  privilege  appertaining  to  his  office,  of  licensing  persons  to  practise 
sui^ery  throughout  the  Portuguese  dominions.  B^des  these  surgical 
examinations,  it  is  further  interesting  to  mention,  that  the  council  of 
public  health  also  examined  and  could  license  practitioners  as  dentists, 
or  make  '^  Sangradors,*'  who  might  then  bleed  legally.  Matters  con- 
tinued much  in  this  state  until  1825,  when  the  Royal  School  of 
Surgery  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  was  instituted.  The  course  of  edu- 
cation at  this  place  comprised  five  years,  while  the  preparatory 
studies  it  required  were  Latin,  Logic,  French,  and  English.  In  1836 
a  royal  charter  made  some  modifications  at  the  above  institution, 
and  named  it  the  "medico-chirurgical;"  at  the  same  time  that  a 
similar  school  for  surgery  was  also  established  at  Oporto  by  Govern- 
ment; both  being  now  in  full  activity,  and  enjoying  considerable 
reputation. 

At  present,  the  course  of  education  prescribe!^  by  law  for  students 
attending  either  of  these  surgical  academies  much  resembles  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Coimbra's  curriculum,  the  prelimiuaiy  studies 
being  likewise  analogous.  The  only  difference  between  these  bodies 
consists  in  the  monopoly  which  the  University  enjoys  of  making 
physicians,  and  granting  the  degrees  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  similarity  now  existing 
at  these  different  medical  institutions,  with  reference  to  the  system 
of  education  required  from  alumni,  if  a  surgeon  licensed  by  the  Lisbon 
school  afterwards  wishes  to  become  either  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, he  must  regularly  attend,  like  any  other  pupil,  the  varied  courses 
of  lectures  ordered  by  the  Coimbra  Faculty,  besides  possessing  every 
preliminary  requisite  before  he  can  be  examined  for  any  of  these 
honours.  In  fact,  attendances  elsewhere  to  procure  professional 
knowledge  are  ignored  at  Coimbra,  since  all  parties  coming  up  for 
examination  must  have  previously  studied  five  years  at  this  Uni- 
versity; otherwise,  they  cannot  appear  as  candidates  for  aoadcmio 
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titles.  In  conseqaence  of  this  restriction,  when  medical  pupils  of  the 
Lisbon  or  Opoi-to  school  wish  to  obtain  degrees  in  medicine,  they 
usoally  resort  to  Paris,  Belgium,  or  Germany,  where  their  previous 
pi-ofessional  studies  are  recognised  as  part  of  the  necessary  curriculum. 
It  hence  follows  that,  notwithstanding  the  two  Portuguese  insti- 
tations  above  designated  are  deemed  worthy  of  recognition  by  foreign 
XJniyersities,  neither  have  heretofore  been  acknowledged  by  their  own 
Dstional  alma  mater  at  Coimbra,  or  considered  to  be  e£Gicient  teaching 
establishments. 

Formerly,  and  until  a  very  recent  period,  public  opinion  ascribed 
coDsiderable  importance  to  practitioners  who  had  obtained  a  Uni- 
versity medical  degree.  Municipal  corporations  then  gave  to  can- 
didates having  that  qualification  a  preference  when  conferring  official 
appointments.  In  hospitals,  and  for  employment  under  Govern- 
meot,  such  parties  wero  not  only  often  preferred,  but  even  better 
remunerated,  while  they  also  occupied  a  much  higher  social  position, 
than  persons  not  academically  decorated.  Besides  these  privileges 
attached  to  the  doctorate,  not  only  were  medical  professors  iuvaiiably 
selected  from  among  graduates  of  Coimbra,  but  various  lectureships  in 
the  medico-chirurgical  schools  became  similarly  occupied.  At  present, 
however,  as  these  restrictions  are  being  done  away  with  in  many  respects, 
the  number  of  surgeons  who  now  visit  foreign  countries  to  procure 
medical  degrees  has  much  diminished,  and  i)eople  believe  that,  should 
farther  propoiwd  reforms  respecting  medical  education  be  accomplished, 
emigration  to  foreign  countries  solely  to  obtain  university  diplomas 
will  no  longer  continue,  since  the  inducements  to  take  that  ste2> 
will  have  lost  much  of  their  former  value  through  recent  judicious 
legislation. 

At  the  three  Portuguese  institutions  already  named — viz.,  Coimbra, 
Oporto,  and  Lisbon,  as  also  Madeira  and  Goa,  which  colonies  have  each 
analogous  establishments  for  educating  medical  students — the  system 
pursued  is  identical,  both,  as  respects  preliminary  acquirements,  and 
nearly  so  in  their  subsequent  professional  curricula.  The  preparatory 
studies  required,  when  young  men  first  matriculate  as  pupils  at  any  of 
the  above-named  medical  academies,  liesides  a  knowledge  in  the  lan- 
gaages  already  mentioned,  comprise  philosophy,  principles  of  natural 
right,  geography,  chronology,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  zoology.  When  admitted,  the  university  medical  student 
spends  his  first  year  in  attending  lectures  on  anatomy ;  the  second  is 
dedicated  to  physiology,  hygiene,  and  operations  ;  the  third,  to  materia 
medica,  pathology — medical  and  surgical — with  clinical  lectures  both 
on  me^licine  and  surgery ;  the  fourth  is  employed  in  studying  mid- 
wifery, the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  as  also  internal  pathology 
along  with  clinical  medicine;  while  the  fifth  year  embraces  medical  juris- 
prudence, public  hygiene,  and  further  attendance  on  clinical  medicina 
Having  completed  the  lengthened  educational  course  just  specified,  a 
pnpil  may  then  be  examined  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine. 
But  to  obtain  the  higher  grade  of  doctor,  another  year  s  resideuce  at 
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the  University  is  required.  After  oomplyiDg  with  these  regalations, 
besides  giving  theses  on  the  various  subjects  previously  studied,  candi* 
dates  must  likewise  publish  an  inaugural  dissertation.  As  already- 
stated,  the  curriculum  required  at  the  Portuguese  medico-chinirgical 
schools  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Coimbra ;  but  in  addition  to 
publishing  an  inaugural  dissertation,  all  aspirants  for  surgical  di- 
plomas must  likewise  propound  six  theses,  three  being  on  medical 
and  three  on  surgical  questions,  whei^with  the  period  of  pupilage 
terminates. 

Attached  to  the  institutions  named,  there  are  students  in  pharmacy, 
and  also  female  pupils  who  propose  becoming  mid  wives.  The  term  of 
attendance  for  either  class  is  two  years,  the  preliminary  qualiiicatioa 
for  candidates  in  the  first  category  being  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
philosophy,  Latin,  and  their  own  language.  If  they  are  afterwards  found 
duly  qualified,  a  licence  to  act  as  pharmaceutists  or  midwives  is  theu 
granted  to  such  candidates  respectively. 

Analogous  to  several  European  countries,  which  need  not  be  here  spe- 
cified, medical  reform  has  of  late  years  much  occupied  the  profession 
throughout  Portugal,  especially  with  reference  to  the  recently-established 
medico-chirurgical  schools  in  the  metropolis.  A  mong  other  questions 
which  were  lately  discussed  in  the  Portuguese  Parliament,  one  was  that 
of  augmenting  the  number  of  medical  professors  at  these  establishments. 
Most  of  the  mooted  propositions  were,  however,  so  strongly  opposed 
by  conservative  Coimbra  University  authorities,  who  have  two  mem- 
bers in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  various  attempts  made  during 
several  years  proved  unsuccessful.  Still,  lectures  on  legal  medicine 
were  instituted  in  a  late  session,  and  reformers  confidently  auticij>ate 
that  further  improvements  will  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  and 
carried  oqt  by  Government. 

{Tobf.  cofichtded.) 


Review  IX. 

1.  The  Geological  Evideneea  of  tike  Antiquity  of  Man;  unth  Remarhs 
on  llieoriee  of  (he  Origin  of  Species  by  Variation,  By  Sir  Charles 
Ltell,  F.K.S.  Second  Edition,  revised,  illustrated  by  Wood- 
cuts.— LondoT^  1863.     pp.  528. 

2.  77«5  Antiquity  qf  Man,  {'  Edinburgh  Review,'  July,  1863  ) 

3.  Evidence  aa  to  MarCe  Flaoe  in  Nature.  By  Thohab  Hekkt 
Huxley,  F.RS.— Zotwion,  1863.   pp.  159. 

Whatever  drawbacks  there  may  be  to  some  persons  in  the  practice 
of  the  ^'  healing  art,"  there  can  exist  but  very  few,  we  should  imagine, 
to  the  study  of  medicine  as  a  general  science.  The  only  stumbling- 
blocks  that  we  can  think  of  are  its  necessitating  a  greater  or  less 
familiarity  with  the  dead,  and  with  decomposing  bodies,  with ybc»  of 
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infeotion,  and  with  ihe  excreta  of  the  haman  machine.  With  some,  no 
circmustonee  nor  time  can  overcome  the  repulsiveneas  of  these  neces- 
sities. But  most  studies  and  professions  have  their  unpleasant  condi- 
tions, oocasionallj  even  duties  of  no  little  danger.  And  which  of  them' 
eui  lay  daim  to  the  manifold  attractions  with  which  medicine,  after 
til,  allures  the  votaries  in  her  train  1  Does  not  every  Htiidy  appear  by 
the  side  of  it  imperfect,  unsatisfying?  The  study  of  medicine  alone 
gives  a  key  to  the  mysteries  surrounding  us,  and  imparts  to  all  a  life 
we  could  not  otherwise  perceiva  Of  course,  we  use  the  term 
<<  medicine**  in  its  wider  sense — not  in  the  simple  application  of  its 
principles  and  experience,  as  the  "  ars  medendi,^  but  as  that  wide  and 
all-embracing  study  which,  beginning  with  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  passes  on  to  human  and  comparative  biolog}',  and 
appears  finally  adorned  with  such  jewels  of  knowledge  as  the  graver 
lore  taught  at  the  bedside  of  disease  and  death  can  alone  impart. 
Herein  lies  the  power  of  medicine  over  her  disciples — viz.,  in  her 
dealing  with  so  many,  as  well  as  with  the  more  recondite  of  nature's 
secrets.  A  man  may  be  the  profoundest  lawyer,  or  the  deepest  philo- 
logist, the  divinest  artist,  the  most  learned  theologian ;  he  may  be  the 
great  warrior,  navigator,  engineer,  and  yet  as  either  such  simply  he 
may  walk  abroad  through  creation  and  be  deaf  to  more  than  half  she 
Qtters.  Bat  let  him  have  studied  medicine  as  medicine  may  be 
studied,  and  he  at  once  becomes  free  to  the  anxLna  aroaiiissima  at  his 
£)et.  He  possesses  more  surely  and  extensively  than  any  other  man 
such  a  range  and  peculiarity  of  information  as  can  vivify  the  world  in 
a  way  to  be  vivified  by  no  otha:  one.  So  &r  as  the  pure  botanist, 
pure  chemist,  pure  anatomist,  &c.,  are  concerned,  he  cannot,  of  course, 
read  such  deep  lessons  in  individual  books  of  nature  as  can  they.  But 
he  has  this  power,  he  can  read  something,  often  a  great  deal,  in  all  of 
them,  as  well  as  in  that,  the  most  wondrous  of  all,  and  the  most  hidden 
to  others — viz.,  the  sybilline  leaves  of  the  body  and*  mind  in  disease. 
Thus  the  man  who  comprehensively  studies  medicine  becomes  master 
of  such  a  passe  partotU,  that  no  other  study  can  bestow.  We  have 
sometimes  tried  to  think  how  we  should  have  translated,  or  what  kind 
of  notion  we  should  have  formed  of  the  strange  acts  and  processes 
going  on  around  us,  had  we  not  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  old  man  of  Cos.  Of 
the  existence  of  a  great  number  we  should  not  have  been  conscious,  it 
is  true ;  but  of  those  of  whose  presence  we  were  aware,  what  should 
we  have  indeed  thought  1  But  we  cannot  now  compass  the  idea  of 
such  an  ignorance,  having,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  key  of  knowledge  iti 
our  hands. 

All  embracing  as  our  department  of  knowledge  is — various  as  are  the 
formative  sciences  upon  which  it  is  based — there  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  difference  as  regards  the  nature  and  amount  of  help  which  the 
latter  aflK>rd  us  in  arriving  at  our  culminating  or  practical  effort — the 
alleviation  of  sickness  and  of  disease.  Some  of  these  collateral 
branches  can  ofier  us  but  little,  others  are  vital  in  the  extreme.  The 
forioer  must  be  resigned  in  the  propylmum ;  the  latter  accompany  us 
into  the  adytum  of  the  .^Sdculapian  ^ne.    But  having  left  the  latter^ 
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our  novitiate  passed,  and  having  atepped  oat  into  tiie  world  with  a  little 
time  to  look  about  us  ere  we  take  our  settled  place,  how  many  of  ua  are 
there  not  who,  remembering  the  charms  of  some  of  those  fair  handmaids 
of  knowledge  we  left  upon  the  temple  steps  ere  we  passed  beneath  its 
dome,  return  to  them,  single  one  out,  and  fly  with  her,  and  dwell 
with  her  for  ever  1  He  who  was  to  have  become  the  physician,  the 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  becomes  instead  botanist,  chemint,  or 
naturalist,  i^c,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  such  as  remain  true  to  their 
vows,  becoming  members  of  the  profession  of  medicine  in  its  strictest 
sense,  the  progress  of  these  xx>llateral  branches  of  knowledge  they  were 
once  grounded  in,  generally  continues  to  be  matter  of  considerable 
interest.  The  merest  practitioner  cannot  hear  of  their  novelties 
without  some  recognition  of  them  ;  whilst  to  the  more  intellectual  of 
the  medical  circle,  a  chief  delight  is  to  give  such  attention  to  them  as  the 
urgencies  of  active  practice  may  permit.  Little,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  doubt,  this  is,  and  it  would  be  often  leas  were  it  not  for  such 
literary  and  scientific  jackals  like  ourselves,  whose  duty  it  la  to  hunt 
out  the  lion*s  provender,  and  lay  it  before  him,  so  that  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  the  monarch*s  time  be  u^elpssly  spent.  And  this  office  we  are 
now  about  to  perform,  believing  that  the  intellectual  banquet  we  shall 
provide  will  be  worthy  of  attention.  We  cannot  say  it  will  be  food 
for  babes,  but  rather  meat  for  strong  men ;  yet,  with  all,  there  will  be 
fonnd  a  piquancy  about  it.  And,  so  far,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  for  senstition  is  the  order  of  the  day.  ''  SpiritualisDi'' 
has  to  struggle  for  its  own  ;  it  is  pushed  almost  from  its  seat  by  the 
Aurora  Floyds  and  JjbAj  Audleys  of  feminine  literature.  In  theology, 
there  are  '  Essays  and  Beviews,'  Colenw)*s  *  Enquiry,*  and  '  La  Vie  de 
Jesus'  by  Henan.  Chemistry  dazzles  us  with  spectrum  analysis.  Astro- 
nomy startles  us  about  the  sun.*  Engineers  present  us  with  a  main-drain- 
age scheme;  Social  Science  with  "  woman's  work;*"  Zoology  with  the 
gorilla ;  the  theatres  with  ghosts ;  medicine  with  the  renewal  of  life ; 

*  "  I  hare  Btill  to  advert  to  Mr.  Naysmith's  remarkable  difloovery  that  the  bright 
surface  of  the  sun  is  oomposed  of  an  aggregation  of  apparent! j  solid  forms  shaped  like 
willow-leaves  or  some  well-known  forms  of  Diatomaceo,  and  interlacing  one  anotiier 
in  every  direction.  The  forms  are  so  regular  in  sise  and  shape  as  to  have  led  to  a 
suggestion  from  one  of  our  profoundest  philosophers  of  their  being  oipukisms  possibly 
even  partaking  of  the  nature  of  life,  but  at  all  events  closely  connected  with  the 
heating  and  vivifying  influenoes  of  the  snn.  These  mysterious  objects,  which  since 
Mr.  Naysmith  discovered  them  have  been  seen  by  other  observers  as  well,  are  oom« 
puted  to  be  eaeh  not  less  than  1000  miles  in  length  and  about  100  miles  in  breadth. 
The  enormous  caverns  in  the  sun*s  photosphere,  to  which  we  apply  the  diminutive 
term  '  spota,'  exhibit  the  extremities  of  these  leaf-like  bodies  pointing  inwards  and 
fringing  the  sides  of  the  cavern  far  down  into  the  abyss.  Sometimes  they  form  a  sort 
of  rope  or  bridge  across  the  eavem,  and  appear  to  adhere  to  one  another  by  lateral 
attraction.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  deserving  of  the  scrutiny  of  observers  than 
these  extraordinary  forms.*' — (The  President's  Address  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  September,  1868.)  This  apparent  oonTersion  of  the  Kan 
into  a  elnster  of  glowworms  or  fireflies  will  no  doubt  be  received  with  a  degree  of 
hesitation,  considering  that  astronomers  have  at  tiie  same  time  announced  that  they 
have  likewise  just  found  that  they  hare  hitherto  been  wrong  as  regards  the  solar 
parallax.  This  they  propose  to  increase  so  as  to  bring  the  earth  closer  to  the  svn 
by  four  million  of  miles,  and  to  diminish  the  distances  and  dimensioDB  of  all  the 
planets !    (Hind,  Stone^  Hanson.) 
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and  last,  thongb  not  least,  comes  the  geologist,  with  the  '  Antiquity 
of  Man.* 

From  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  study  of  medicine,  we 
become  privileged  to  say  that  certain  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  by 
which  the  latter  question  is  unravelled  and  tested  fistirly  belong  to  the 
list  of  the  collaterals  of  our  own  department.  Since  this  question  is  a 
highly-interesting  one,  we  intend  availing  ourselves  of  this  privilegCi 
and  of  devoting  a  few  pages  to  a  succinct  account  of  it.  The  argu- 
ment now  sttbjwUce  may  be  expressed  thus  in  a  few  words. 

Does  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  date  back  from  in- 
calculable ages,  or  not  longer  than  a  few  (six)  thousand  years  ?  But 
little  more  than  half  a  century  back,  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the 
globe  itself  was  not  older  than  six  thousand  years,  and  that  it,  along 
with  all  living  things  upon  its  sur&ce,  was  formed  and  fashioned  in 
that  period  of  time  which  we  now  reckon  as  a  week.  To  doubt  this 
was  held  at  any  rate  to  be  equivalent  to  a  disbelief  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  But  men  increased  in  knowledge,  and 
it  was  found  that  such  a  literal  chronology  of  the  Mosaic  writings  as 
they  had  hitherto  been  endowed  with  was  not  God's  gift,  but  man*s, 
and  that  the  space  of  time,  both  when  the  earth  was  originated  and 
daring  which  it  was  in  process  of  formation,  could  he  carried  back  and 
magnified  to  uncountable  ages,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  inten- 
tionally vagne  information  which  the  Infinite  had  vouchsafed  concern- 
ing them.  To  satisfy,  however,  the  "  weaker  brethren,"  it  became 
neceasary  to  distinctly  indicate  a  method  by  which  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion could  take  place;  and  consequently  several  theories  were  pro- 
pounded to  bring  about  the  harmony  of  geology  and  Genesis.  These 
it  is  not  oar  purpose,  of  course,  to  discuss ;  but  it  is  not  irrelevant  to 
our  present  position  to  state  that,  whilst  we  hold  it  imposfiible  that  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  establish  such  a  parallelism  between  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  Mosaic  days  and  the  palnontologic  remains  of 
geologic  epochs  as  shall  satisfy  acuter  intellects,  yet  that  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  Christian  apologist,  we  agree  with  those*  who  think 
the  hypothesis  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Chalmers,  and 
afterwards  illustrated  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Hugh  Miller,  amply 
aofficient. 

Dr.  Chalmers^  so  early  as  1804,  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 

"  The  writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.  If  they  fix 
anything,  it  is  only  the  antiquity  of  the  species.  In  the  article  on  Christianity, 
this  general  assertion  appears  in  a  more  distinct  and  intelligible  form.  When 
it  is  asked, '  Does  Moses  ever  say  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages 
betwixt  the  first  act  of  creation  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  beginning,  and  those  more 
detailed  operations  the  account  of  which  commences  at  the  second  verse  ?  .  .  . 
Or  does  he  ever  make  us  to  understand  that  the  genealogies  of  man  went  any 
farther  than  to  fix  the  antianity  of  the  species,  and  of  oonseouenoe  that  they 
left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculations  of  philo- 
sopheiB  ?  ....  It  is  not  said  when  the  begiHning  was.    We  know  the  general 

*  See  an  article  entitled  "Genesis  and  Science,'*  in  North  Britiih  Review  for 
KoTember,  1857. 
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impression  to  be  thai  it  was  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  daj«  and  that  the 
first  act  of  creation  formed  part  of  the  same  day's  work  with  the  formation  of 
light.  We  ask  our  readers  to  tnm  to  that  chapter,  and  to  read  the  first  five 
verses  of  it.  Is  there  any  forcing  in  the  supposition  that  the  first  Terse  de- 
scribes the  primary  act  of  creation,  and  leaves  it  at  liberty  to  place  it  aa  far 
back  as  we  may?  that  the  first  half  of  the  second  Terse  describes  the  state  of 
the  earth  (which  may  already  have  existed  for  a^es,  and  been  the  theatre  of 
geological  revolutions)  at  the  point  of  time  antenor  to  the  detailed  operations 
of  this  chapter,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  described  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  second  verse  was  the  commencement  of  these  operations  ?*'* 

Id  the  '  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People/  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller,  the  above  theory  was  further  illustrated,  though  it  was  after- 
wards abandoned  by  the  writer,  in  his  'Testimony  of  the  Hocks.* 
From  the  former  work  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"  Between  the  creation  of  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  as 
enunciated  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  earth's  void  and  chaotic  state  as  aescribed 
in  the  second,  a  thousand  creations  might  have  intervened.  As  may  be  demon- . 
strated  from  even  the  writings  of  Moses  himself,  the  continuity  of  a  narrative 
furnishes  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  facts  wliich  it  records  were  coutiuuous. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage :  '  There  went  out  a  man  of  the  house 
of  Levi,  and  took  to  his  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi.  And  the  woman  ooueeived 
and  bare  a  son,  and  when  she  saw  that  he  was  a  goodly  child,  she  hid  him 
three  months.  And  when  she  could  no  longer  bide  uim,  she  took  for  him  an 
ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  the  child 
therein,  and  she  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink.'  The  narrative  here 
is  quite  as  continuous  as  in  the  first  three  verses  of  Genesis.  In  the  order  of 
the  relation,  the  marriage  of  the  parents  is  as  direct Iv  followed  in  the  one  case 
by  the  birth  of  -a  son  as  the  creation  of  matter  is  followed  in  the  other  by  the 

first  beginnings  of  the  existing  state  of  things We  know,  however, 

from  succeeding  portions  of  Scripture,  that  the  father  and  mother  of  this  child 
had  several  other  children  bom  to  them  in  the  period  that  intervened  between 

their  marriage  and  his  birth Had  it  been  as  necessary  for  the  purpose 

of  revelation  that  reference  should  have  been  made  to  the  intervening  creations 
in  the  one  case  as  to  the  intervening  births  in  the  other,  we  doubuess  would 

have  heard  of  them  too it  was  not  necessary  at  aU The  ferns  and 

lepidodendra  of  the  coal  measures  are  as  little  connected  with  the  truths  which 
influence  our  spiritual  state  as  the  vegetable  productions  of  Mercury  orof  Pallas; 
the  birds  and  reptiles  of  the  oolite,  as  the  unknown  animals  that  inhabit  the 
plains  or  disport  in  the  rivers  of  Saturn  or  Uranus.  And  so  revelation  is  as 
silent  on  the  periods  and  orders  of  systems  and  formations  as  on  the  relative 
positions  of  the  earth  and  sun,  or  the  places  and  magnitudes  of  the  planets."t 

Though  acquiescence  has  now  for  some  time  been  accorded  to  the 
belief  that  geology  demonstrates  the  earth  was  not  created  only  8ix 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  Kevektion  does  not  apodictically  aflirm 
it  was  so,  any  alteration  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  man 
has  not  been  generally  admitted.  He,  it  has  been  strenuously  main- 
tained, is  a  recent  visitor.  A  few  writers,  it  is  true,  have  asserted  the 
contrary,  afBrming  that  geology  proved  a  more  ancient  origin  of  man, 
and  that  Revelation  did  not  gainsay  it.  Even  the  orthodox  and  cau- 
tious author  of  the  '  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,* 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  &C|  vi.  pp.  336, 

387* 

t  Op.  eit,  third  edition,  pp.  321,  323. 
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Dr.  Prichard,  agreed  that  thefe  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  continuity 
in  the  genealogies  of  Genesis  to  afford  either  a  computation  of  the  age 
ef  the  world  or  the  aasiffnment  of  a  date  in  the  creation  of  man; 
While  the  date  of  the  arnval  of  Abraham  in  Palestine  niaj  be  com* 
pated  with  a  near  approximation,  "beyond  that  event/*  said  Dn 
Prichard,  ''we  can  never  know  how  many  centuries,  nor  even  ham 
^Kiany  ehUiade  of  yeare^  may  have  elapsed  sinoe  the  first  man  of  clay 
received  the  imafe  of  God  and  the  breath  of  life.*'     Such  views  weie^ 
however,  generally  regarded  as  unsupported  by  science  and  as  opposed 
to  Revelation.     But  at  length  they  were  urged  by  some  with  such  suffi* 
cient  force  as  to  draw  forth  serious  discussion.     If,  it  was  said  in  reply 
to  them,  man  existed— as  it  is  now  asserted — in  ages  past  along  with 
ftt  present  extinct  animals,  myriads  of  whose  remains  have  been  dis* 
covered,  bow  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  traces  of  coeval  man,  or  man  in 
the  fossil  condition)      We  do   find  such,  answered  the  recusants; 
atid  Donati,  Germer,  Rasoumouski,  and  Guetard  asserted  that  human 
bones  had  been  found  intermixed  with  those  of  lost  s[)ecies  of  mam* 
mifem  in  several  places.     Some  enthusiasts  went  almost  to  the  extent 
of  seeing  human  remains  in  every  newly-discovered  ossiferous  treasure^ 
whilst  the  majority  still  seemed  determined  that  no  such  palseoutologie 
curiosity  should  ever  be  found.     The  latter  were  like  Diderot,  when  he 
nid :  ^  Si  Ton  venait  de  toutes  partes  me  raoonter  qu*ttn  mort  se  pro*- 
u^ne  a  Passj,  je  ne  me  derangerais  pas  pour  Taller  voir,**  instead  of 
going  to  see  whether  such  a  supposed  miracle  was  not  to  be  explained 
bj  somnambulism,  galvanic  excitation,  or  some  other  appreciable  cause. 
A  few,  however,  like  Cuvier,  made  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  some 
of  these  strange  fossila     Guvier  at  once  showed  the  ho/no  dUuvU  Ustie 
of  Scheuchier  to  be  a  species  of  salamander;  whilst  some  bones  dug  up 
near  Lucerne^  and  described  as  those  of  a  giant  eighteen  fiiet  high. 
Were  demonstrated  as  elephantina     Even  Spallanzani  was  proved  to 
be  wrong  in  supposing  the  osseous  breccia  of  Arigo  to  contain  human 
relics.     But  though  time  went  on,  the  innovators  refused  to  yield ; 
they  admitted  suoh  mistakes  as  the  above  had  been  made,  but  main* 
taiued  that  all  examples  were  not  to  be  explained  away  like  them, 
nor,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Guadaloupe  skeletons,  with  the 
supposition  that  though   the  bones  were   human  they  belonged  to 
the  recent  or  present  period.     Human  remains,  it  was  maintained,  had 
been  discovered  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  even  so  far  back  as  1786,  and 
they  were  enumerated  as  found  there  by  Dr.  Buokland.     They  had 
been  found  at  Meissen,  at  Dorfbrt  in  the  Jura,  by  M.  Firmas,  at 
Kostritz  by  Schlotheim,  and  elsewhere.*     It  was  insinuated,  also,  that 
ooe-tenth  part  of  the  evidence  produceable  in  substantiation  of  such 
facts  would  have  sufficed  to  admit  at  once  almost  any  other  statement 
in  general  science.     But  although  the  humanity  of  many  of  these 
bones  were  admitted,  As  also  their  admixture  with  the  fossil  remains 
of  extinct  mammalia,  Ouvier  and  Buokland  shook  their  heads,  and  even 
Sir  Charles  Lyell|  when.Tisiting  the  collection  of  Dr.  Schmerling,  at 

^  *  See  The  Kstoxsl  History  of  the  Human  Speciea,  bv  LieQt.-CoL  Charles  Hamiltoa 
Snilh.    Idnhfisk,  1848. 
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liege,  in  1833,  was  increduloiu  about  that  whicli,  in  1863,  be  admits 
as  positive  evidence  in  fiivour  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  truth 
was,  no  one  was  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  an  opinion  which 
was  as  yet  scientifically  as  well  as  theologically  heretical.  The  new 
school  maintained  its  point,  however,  .and  brought  forward  further 
evidence,  as  it  supposed,  in  the  shape  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  human  art  (suck  as  flint  implements  or  kelts)  in  deposits  anterior 
to  the  recent  period.  Such  things,  it  was  averred,  must  have  been 
fashioned  by  human  agency,  and  yet  they  were  found  in  close  juxta- 
position with  the  fossil  bones  of  extinct  pachydermata,  and  buried 
deep  in  strata  or  shut  up  in  caves  which  did  not  present  the  least 
signs  of  having  been  disturbed  since  their  first  deposit  or  formation. 
Still,  no  general  impression  of  there  being  truth  in  all  this  was  made 
either  upon  the  scientific  or  popular  ear  until  1858,  when  a  new  and 
intact  bone  cave  being  discovei^  at  Brixham,  about  four  miles  south 
of  Torquay,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  a  thorough  and  systematic 
examination  made  of  it.  The  Koyal  Society,  incited  by  a  memoir  of  Mr. 
Godwin- Austin,*  made  two  grants  towards  defraying  the  expenses, 
and  a  committee  of  geologists  was  charged  with  the  investigations^ 
among  whom  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Dr.  Falconer  took  an  active  part» 
visiting  Torquay  while  the  excavations  were  in  progress  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Pengelly.  The  result  of  the  Brixham  exami- 
nation was  so  striking  as  to  induce  Dr.  Falconer  to  go  to  Sicily  to 
examine  certain  ossiferous  caverns  there.  On  his  way,  in  the  autumn 
of  1858,  he  stopped  at  Abbeville  to  see  the  collection  of  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes.  An  examination  of  the  latter  at  once  urged  Dr.  Falconer 
to  beg  Mr.  Prestwich  to  thoroughly  explore  the  geology  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme.  Mr.  Prestwich's  report  induced  Mr.  Flower  and  others 
to  follow  in  his  steps.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  one  of  the  number. 
Their  conclusion  has  been,  that  not  only  do  certain  recent  discoveries 
lead  to  the  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  but  that  many  of  the  older 
and  scouted  ones  bore  truthful  testimony  of  the  same  kind.  Such, 
then,  has  been  the  force  of  evidence  and  weight  of  authority,  that  the 
£EU2ts  relating  to  the  co-existence  of  human  remains  and  remains  of 
human  art  with  the  bones  of  mostly  extinct  mammals,  and  the  deposit 
of  the  remains  of  human  art  in  ancient  strata,  could  no  longer  be  set 
aside.  It  has  at  length  come  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  such  an 
amount  and  kind  of  evidence  now  before  the  scientific  world  as  to 
demand  that  they  be  scrupulously  but  unprejudicedly  examined,  and 
the  question  of  man's  past  duration  on  the  globe  no  longer  be  repu- 
diated. Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  well-known  and  very  interesting 
work,  places  the  most  of  this  evidence  before  us.  This,  along  with 
some  other  stores  of  information,  we  purpose  analysing  and  laying  our 
results  before  the  reader. 

The  first  and  most  direct  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  idea  that 
man  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  in  very  far  bygone  ageB»  must  be 
looked  for  in  certain  examples  of  the  admixture  of  fossilized  human 
bones  with  those  of  now  extinct  animals.      Trustworthy  examples  of 

*  TnDBBctioos  of  ike  Geological  Society,  2nd  eeriee^  vd.  vi.  p.  444. 
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this  kind  are  comparatively  very  rare.  Id  the  first  place,  the  instances 
of  mere  admixtare  of  such  reoiaiua  are  very  uncommoD ;  and  in  the 
nooad  place,  when  it  exists,  the  conj  auction  may  be  explained 
generally,  it  has  been  thought,  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  by 
sappoBiDg  it  to  have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  ancient /aMTia. 

It  ia  certainly  somewhat  remarkable,  not  only  that  we  should  be  so 
deprived  of  the  fossil  remains  of  man,  if  he  lived  in  long  past  ages, 
and  that  we  should  scarcely  find  a  trace  of  his  bones^  associated  with 
the  comparatively  numeroos  stores  of  what  have  been  regarded  as 
his  handiwork — ^the  flint  instruments — but  that  we  should  miss  them 
al:io  uuder  circumstances  where  we  might  naturally,  geologically 
speaking,  expect  them.  But  the  absence  of  them  under  the  latter 
conditions,  must  naturally  render  us  less  surprised  at  the  want  of  them 
under  the  former  circumstances. 

"  It  is  not  many  years  mce  the  Government  of  Holland  resoWed  to  lay 
diy  that  great  sheet  of  water  formerly  called  the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  extending 
over  forty.flve  thousand  acres*    They  succeeded,  in  1853,  in  turning  it  into 

dry  land There  had  been  many  a  shipwreck  and  many  a  naval  fight  in 

those  waters,  and  hundreds  of  Dutch  and  Spaniish  soldiers  and  sailors  had 
there  met  a  watery  grave.  The  population  which  lived  on  the  borders  of  this 
ancient  sheet  of  water  numbered  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  souls. 
In  dicgittg  the  great  canal,  a  fine  section  had  been  laid  opes  about  thirty 

miles  loa^  of  the  deposits  which  fomed  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  lake 

Mr.  Stenng,  who  had  been  for  some  years  employed  by  the  Dutch  Govem- 
nient  in  constructing  a  geological  map  of  Holland,  was  my  eompanion  and 
guide.  He  informed  me  that  he  and  his  associates  had  searched  in  vain  for 
liaman  bones  in  the  deposits  which  had  constituted  for  three  centuries  the  bed 

of  the  great  lake If  history  bad  been  silent,  and  if  there  had  been  a 

controversy  whether  man  was  already  a  denizen  of  this  planet  at  the  time 
when  the  area  of  the  Haarlem  lake  was  under  water,  tne  archaeologist,  in 
order  to  answer  this  question,  must  have  appealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme,  not  to  fossil  bones,  but  to  works  of  art  imbedded  in  the  im- 
perfect strata.''  (LyeU,  p.  147.) 

Mr.  Mac  Andrew  and  the  late  Edward  Forbes  followed  in  the  ex- 
perience of  other  dredgers,  for  they  not  only  utterly  failed  in  drawing 
lip  from  tbo  deep  a  single  human  bone,  but  scarcely  ever  met  with  a 
work  of  art,  even  afber  counting  tens  of  thousands  of  shells  and 
zoophytes  collected  on  coast  lines  of  several  hundi'ed  milea  in  extent, 
and  approaching  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  land  peopled  by 
millions  of  human  beings.  For  an  interestiug  account  of  this  portion 
of  oar  subject,  we  must  refer  for  further  information  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  work,  and  also  to  Colonel  G.  Greenwood^s  '  Kain  azid  Kivers,* 
chapter  xiiL 

Many  think,  however,  that  more  examples  have  been  met  with 
than  have  been  brought  forward,  from  fear  of  opposition  or  ridicule, 
and  that  the  hitherto  favourite  mode  of  explaining  the  union  is  more 
far-fetched  than  the  interpretation  which  the  few  would  place  upon 
it.  To  deny  bones  to  be  human,  and  to  suppose  some  mistake,  or  to 
admit  them  to  be  so,  but  to  maintain  that  they  became  accidentally 
mixed  in  recent  times  with  the  i*emains  of  older  animals,  is  to  some  as 
satisfactory  a  solution  of  the  matter,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  others. 
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There  cannot  be  a  donbt,  however,  that  such  has  really  been  the  key 
to  some  of  the  palKontologic  pnuleB,  bat  the  question  remains :  Are 
there  not  other  instances  of  the  union  of  such  reliquicB  which  do  Bot 
permit  of  such  explanation  %  High  authorities  are  now  inclined  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  Of  such  instances  we  may  refer  to  the 
following.  Thirty  years  back,  Dr.  Schmerling,  of  Lidge,  a  skilful 
anatomist  and  paleeontolpgist,  in  the  coui'se  of  a  very  careful  explora- 
tion of  the  ossiferous  caverns  bordering  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse,  more 
than  once  disinterred  human  bones  in  association  with  the  bones  of 
extinct  species  of  bears,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses,  and  of  certain 
present-existing  creatures.  All  the  bones  were  of  the  same  colont 
and  condition  as  to  their  amount  of  animal  matter,  and  the  human 
bones  were  so  rolled  and  scattered  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  their 
having  been  intentionally  buried  on  the  spot.  As  no  gnawed  bones 
nor  coprolites  were  found  by  the  discoverer,  he  inferred  that  the 
caverns  of  Li^ge  had  not  been  the  dens  of  wild  beasta  The  con- 
clusion was  that  their  organic  and  inorganic  contents  had  been  swept 
into  them  in  ages  past  by  streams  communicating  with  the  surface  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  periods  of  the  life  of  the  former  could  not 
have  been  separated  by  any  long  interval, 

"  Some  mde  flint  implements  of  the  kind  commodv  called  knifes  cnr  flakes, 
of  a  triangular  form  in  the  cross  section  were  found  oy  Schmeriing  disperted 
geueralif  through  the  cave  mud,  but  he  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
osteological  inquiries  to  collect  them  diligently. , ...  He  also  discovered  in  the 
cave  of  Chokier,  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  from  Id^ge,  a  polished  and 

C'  ited  and  needle-shaped  bone,  with  a  hole  pierced  obliquely  through  it  at  the 
e,  such  a  cavity,  he  observed,  as  had  never  given  jMusase  to  an  artery. 
This  instrument  was  imbedded  in  the  same  matrix  with  the  remains  of  a 
rhinoceros.  ....  Although  in  some  forty  foasiliferons  eaves  explored  bv  him 
human  bones  were  the  exception,  yet  these  flint  instruments  were  universal,  and 
he  added,  that  'none  of  them  oouki  hafe  been  subsequently  introduced,  being 
precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the  remains  of  the  accompanying  animals. 
1  therefore/  he  continues,  '  attach  great  importance  to  their  presence,  for  even 
if  I  had  not  found  the  human  bones  under  conditions  entuely  favourable  to 
their  being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  antediluvian  epoch,  proofs  of  man's 
existence  would  still  have  been  supplied  by  the  cut  bones  and  worked  flints.'** 
(Lyell,  p.  66.) 

These  discoveries  of  the  Belgian  naturalist,  so  fiur  at  least  as  the 
import  of  the  human  bones  and  instruments  went,  were  disregarded 
by  the  scientific  world,  and  continued  so  until  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Prest* 
wich  appeared  relative  to  certain  researches  at  Amiens  and  Abbeville^ 
to  be  presently  referred  to.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  himself,  who  saw 
Schmerling*s  coUection  in  1833,  expressed,  he  tells  us,  ''some  incre- 
'dulity  respecting  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  foesil  human  bones." 
(p.  68.) 

•  "  One  positive  fact,  it  will  be  said»  attested  by  so  competent  a  witness 
.ought  to  have  outweighed  any  amount  of  negative  testimony  previously 
accumulated  respecting  the  non-occurrence  elsewhere  of  human  remains 
in  formations  of  the  like  antiquity.  In  reply  I  can  only  plead  that  a  discoveij 
which  seems  to  contradict  the  general  tenor  of  previous  investigations  is 
naturally  received  with  much  hesitation."  (p.  68.) 
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Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  memoir  alluded  to,  Sir  Charles 
■gun  Tinted  Lidge,  and  examined  along  with  Professor  Malaise  some 
of  the  caverns  which  still  remained,  and  the  latter,  coutinaing  tfae 
investigation  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Charles,  found  at  the  depth  of 
two  f««t  below  a  cnist  of  stalagmite,  three  fragments  of  a  human  skull 
and  two  perfect  lower  jaws  with  teeth,  all  asnociated  in  such  a  manner 
with  the  bones  of  bears,  large  pachyderms,  and  ruminants,  and  so  pre*> 
ciselj  resembling  these  in  colour  and  state  of  preservation  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  iu  his  mind  that  man  was  contemporary  with  the  extinct 
animals,  rin  these  caverns  the  decay  and  decomposition  of  the  fossil 
bones  appear  to  have  been  attested  by  a  constant  supply  of  water 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  dripped  from  the  roofs  while 
the  caves  were  becoming  gradually  filled  up.  By  similar  agency  the 
mod,  sand,  and  pebbles  were  usually  consolidated.  Amongst  the  portions 
originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Scbmerling  was  a  particular  skull,  now 
known  as  the  £ngis  skull,  and  iu  the  Museum  of  Lidge,  existing  in 
such  a  state  of  integrity  as  to  enkble  the  anatomist  to  speculate  on 
its  race.  It  was  buried  five  feet  deep  in  a  breccia  akmg  with  the 
tooth  of  a  rhinoceros,  several  bones  of  a  horse,  of  a  reindeer,  and  of 
certain  ruminants,  This  skull  has  since  become  fiimous,  and  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  casts,  photographs^  and  engravings,  has  been 
studied  by  the  aavana  of  Europe.  The  discoverer  himself  thus  wrote 
conoemiog  it :  "  For  my  own  part,  I  hold  it  to  be  demonstrated  that 
this  cranium  has  belonged  to  a  person  of  limited  intellectual  faculties, 
and  we  conclude  thence  that  it  belonged  to  a  man  of  a  low  degi'ee  of 
civilization ;  a  deduction  which  is  borne  out  by  contrasting  the  capacity 
of  the  frontal  with  that  of  the  occipital  region."  This  quotation  is 
made  by  Professor  Huxley  from  Dr.  Schmerling's  '  Reoherches  sur  lea 
Odsements  Fosailes/  Ac.,  and  he  tells  us  likewise  that  upon  the  high 
authority  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  he  takes  it  for  granted 

"That  the Eoflis  skull  belonged  to  a  contemporary  of  the  mammoth  {EUpAat 
primiffemus),  and  of  the  wooUy  rhinoceros  (KAinoceros  HeAorAmmt),  with  the 
bones  of  which  it  was  found  associated ;"  aud  that  it  "  takes  us  to  at  least  the 
farther  side  of  the  vague  biological  limit  which  separates  the  present  geological 
epoch  from  that  which  immeoiatdy  preceded  it ;  and  there  cau  be  no  doubt 
that  the  physical  geography  of  £urope  has  changed  wonderfully  since  the 
bones  of  men  and  mammoths,  hvsnas,  and  rhinoceroses  were  washed  peil-mell 
into  the  cave  of  Eugis."  (p.  121.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1857  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered 
in  a  limestone  cave  in  the  Neanderthal,  near  Hochdal,  between  Diissel- 
dorf  and  Elberfeld.  It  is  supposed  that,  when  first  discovered,  the 
nkeleton  was  complete,  but  that  the  workmen,  ignorant  of  its  value, 
scattered  and  lost  most  of  the  bones,  preserving  the  larger  ones  only. 
No  other  animal  remains  wero  found  with  it,  but  three  years  afbei<- 
wards  the  tusk  of  a  bear  was  disinterred  from  a  lateral  embranchment 
of  the  cave,  though  whether  it  was  referrible  to  a  recent  or  extinct 
species  of  bear,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  could  not  determine.  The  skull,  and 
indeed,  all  that  remains  of  the  skeleton,  have  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
jormatioii  of  the  booes^  lately  excited  very  much  dMusaion.    Ih^ 
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former  was  covered  both  on  ita  outer  and  inner  surface,  and  especially 
on  tbe  latter,  with  a  profusion  of  dendritical  ciystallizations,  and  some 
of  the  other  bones  were  marked  in  a  similar  way.  The  bones  had  lost 
so  much  of  their  animal  matter  as  to  adhere  strongly  to  the  tongue, 
agreeing  in  this  respect,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Ljell,  "  with  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  post-Pliocene  period.** 
(p.  78.)  The  great  point  of  interest,  however,  in  connexion  with  this 
^eleton  is,  that  it  is  thought  by  many  to  exceed  all  other  human 
forms  in  those  peculiarities  of  cranial  development  and  osseous  pro- 
tuberances, iic,,  which  mark  a  barbarous  savage  or  degraded  animal- 
like  race.  From  this  "degraded  character"  of  the  skidl  and  its 
approximation  to  the  cranial  development  of  the  chimpanzee,  together 
with  the  great  thickness  of  the  bones^  the  great  development  of  all  the 
elevations  and  depressions  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  tbe 
unusually-rounded  shape  and  abrupt  curvature  of  some  of  the  ribi^ 
a  few  have  assumed  this  skeleton  to  be  one  of  an  antique  race  more 
human  than  any  anthropoid  ape  we  know  of  now,  and  more  pithecoid 
than  any  human  race  existing  at  present.  Professor  King,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
read  a  paper  on  **  The  Neanderthal  Skull,"  in  which 

"He  guve  reasons  for  believing  it  to  belong  to  the  Clydian  period,  and  to  be 
specificaUy  distinct  from  man.    He  coutendea  that  the  Neanderthal  man  was 

hving  in  the  concluding  division  of  the  Glacial  or  Clydian  period Why 

may  there  not,"  said  Professor  King,  "  have  been  a  Pliocene  or  Clydian  species 
possessed  of  no  higher  faculties  thansnch  as  would  enable  it  to  erect  a  protect- 
ing shed,  fashion  a  stone  for  special  purposes,  or  store  up  food  for  winter,  but 
like  the  gorilla  or  chimpanzee,  be  devoid  of  speech,  and  equally  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  a  Godhead  ?  Man's  psychical  endowments  are  visibly  expressed 
in  the  prominent  frontal  and  elevated  vertex,  of  his  cranium. 

"  But  considering  that  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  eminentlv  simial  in  its  great 
characters,  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  believe  that  the  thoughts  and  desires 
which  once  dwelt  within  it  never  soared  beyond  that  of  the  brute Psy- 
chical gifts  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  characterizing  the  Andamana  cannot 
be  conceived  to  exist — they  stand  next  to  brute  benightedness.  Applying  the 
above  argument  to  the  Neanderthal  skull,  and  considering  its  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  chimpanzee,  and  moreover,  knowing  that  toe  simial  peculiarities 
are  unimprovable — ^mcapable  of  moral  and  thebtic  conceptions — I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  otherwise  than  that  similar  darkness  characterized  the  being  whom  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  Aomo  Neanderthalenu** 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes : 

"There  is  doubtless,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig.  4),  a  nearer  resemblance 
in  the  outline  of  the  Neandertlial  skull  to  that  of  a  chimpanzee  than  had  ever 
been  observed  before  in  any  human  cranium,  and  Professor  Huxley's  descrip* 
tion  of  the  occipital  region  shows  that  the  resemblance  is  not  confined  to  uie 
mere  excessive  prominency  of  the  superciliary  ridges.  The  direct  bearmg  of 
the  ape-like  duiracter  of  the  Neanderthal  skiul  on  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  pro- 
gressive development  and  transmutation,  or  on  that  modification  of  it  which 
has  of  late  been  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  consists  in  this,  that  the 
newly-observed  deviation  from  a  normal  standard  of  human  structure  is  not  m 
a  casual  or  random  direction,  but  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  if  the 
laws  of  variation  were  such  ss  the  transmutationists  desire.  For  if  we  con- 
ceive the  eranium  to  be  very  ancient,  it  exemplifies  a  less  advanced  stage  of 
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progressiTe  development  and  iinpro?einent.  If  it  be  a  comparatively  modem 
race,  owing  its  peculiarities  of  conformation  to  degeneracy,  it  is  an  illustration 
of  what  the  botanists  have  called  '  atavism/  or  the  tendency  of  varieties  to 
revert  to  an  ancestral  type,  which  type,  in  proportion  to  its  antiquity,  would 
be  of  a  lower  grade."  (p.  92.) 

Id  the  year  1 852,  a  labourer  employed  in  mending  the  roads  near 
Aurignac,  of  the  Haute  Qaronne,  not  far  from  the  Pyreneea,  observed 
that  rabbi ta,  when  hotly  pursued,  ran  into  a  certain  hole  on  the  side  of 
the  hilL  He  put  his  arm  into  this  hole,  and  pulled  out  one  of  the  long 
bones  of  a  human  skeleton.  Further  inquiiy  showed  a  cave  to  exist 
there  containing  bones  that  must  have  formed  partA  of  not  less  than 
seventeen  skeletons,  of  different  sexes  and  various  ages ;  some  so 
young,  that  the  ossification  of  particular  bones  wa«  incomplete.  The 
mayor  ordered  all  of  the  remains  to  be  re-interred  in  the  parish 
cemetery.  No  further  heed  was  given  to  the  matter  until  M.  Lartet 
viHited  Aurignac,  in  1860,  and  determined  to  investigate  systematically 
what  remained  of  the  deposits  both  outside  and  inside  the  cave.  The 
village  sexton  was  unable,  unfortunately,  to  inform  M.  Lartet  in  what 
exact  spot  the  trench  was  dug  into  which  the  skeletons  removed  in 
1852  had  been  thrown.  Outside  the  great  slab  of  stone  forming  the 
door  of  the  cave  not  one  human  bone  occurred.  In  the  substratum 
of  the  inside  which  remained,  after  the  skeletons  had  been  taken 
away,  were  found  about  ten  detached  human  bones,  including  a  molar 
tooth  ;  and  M.  Delease  ascertained,  by  careful  analysis  of  one  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  bones  of  a  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  some  other  extinct 
animals,  that  they  all  contained  precisely  the  same  proportion  of  azote, 
or  had  lost  an  equal  quantity  of  their  animal  matter.  In  this  sub- 
stratum was  also  found  the  tusk  of  a  young  Uraus  speUevs^  the  crown 
of  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  enamel,  and  had  been  carved  into 
apparently  the  shape  of  a  bird*s  head.  It  was  perforated  lengthwise, 
as  if  for  suspension  as  an  ornament  or  amulet.  A  flint  knife  also  was 
found  in  the  interior,  which  had  evidently  never  been  used.  There 
was  no  stalagmite  in  the  grotto ;  and  M.  Lartet  came  to  the  oonclu- 
aion  that  all  the  bones  and  soil  found  in  the  interior  had  been  arti- 
ficially introduced.     Outside  the  grotto  he  found  a 

"  Layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal  about  seven  indies  thick,  extending  over  an  area 
of  six  or  seven  square  yards,  and  going  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
and  no  farther,  there  being  no  cinders  or  charcoal  in  the  interior.  Among  the 
cinders  outside  the  vault  were  fragments  of  fissile  sandstone,  reddened  by  neat, 
which  were  observed  to  rest  on  a  ^veiled  surface  of  nummulitic  limestone,  and 
to  have  formed  a  hearth.  The  nearest  pUice  from  whence  such  slabs  of  sand- 
stone could  have  been  brought  was  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Among 
the  ashes,  and  in  some  overlyinji^  earthy  layers  separating  the  ashes  from  the 
talus,  were  a  great  variety  of  bones  and  implements.  .  .  .  Among  other 
articles  outside  the  entrance  was  found  a  stone  of  a  circular  form,  and  flattened 
on  two  sides,  with  a  central  depression  composed  of  a  tough  rock,  which  does 
not  belong  to  that  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  instrument  is  supposed,  by 
the  Danish  antiquaries,  to  have  been  used  for  removing,  by  skilful  olows,  the 
edges  of  flint  knives,  the  fingers  and  thumb  being  placed  in  the  two  opposite 
depressions  during  the  operation.  Among  the  bone  instruments  were  arrows 
without  barbs,  and  other  tools  made  of  reindeer  horn,  and  a  bodkin  formed  out 
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of  the  more  compact  horn  of  the  roedeer.  This  instrument  was  veU  shaped 
and  sharply  pointed,  and  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation*  that  it  might  still 
be  used  for  piercing  the  tough  skins  of  animals,     (p.  184.) 

Scattered  through  the  same  ashes  and  earth  at  the  entrance  were 
the  osseous  remains  of  the  mammoth,  Siberian  rhinoceros,  cave-bear, 
cave-hjaena,  gigantic  Irish  deer,  aurochs,  &c  &c. : 

"  The  bones  of  the  herbivora  were  the  most  numerous,  and  all  those  on  the 
outside  of  the  grotto  which  had  contained  marrow  were  invariably  split  open, 
as  if  for  its  extraction,  many  of  them  being  also  burnt.  The  spongy  parts, 
moreover,  were  wanting,  havine  been  eaten  off  and  gnawed  after  they  were 
broken^— the  work,  according  to  M.  Lartet,  of  hysenas,  the  bones  and  coprolites 
of  which  were  plentifully  mixed  with  the  cinders^  and  dispersed  through  the 
overlying  soil.*'  (Lvell,  p.  18(i.) 

"  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  we  have  here  an  example  of  an  ancient  place 
of  sepulture,  closed  at  the  opening  so  effectually  against  the  hycenas  or  other 
camivora,  tliat  no  marks  of  their  teeth  appear  on  any  of  the  bones,  whether 
human  or  brute,  (p.  188.)  .  .  .  .  These  beasts  of  prey  are  supposed  to  have 
prowled  about  the  spot,  and  fed  on  such  relics  of  the  funeral  feast  as  remained 
after  the  retreat  of  the  human  visitors,  or  during  the  intervals  between  suc- 
cessive funeral  ceremonies  which  accompanied  the  interment  of  the  corpses 
within  the  sepulchre,  (p.  186.)  ....  If^  the  fossil  memorials  have  been  cor- 
rectly interpreted — if  we  have  here  before  us,  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  a  sepulchral  vault,  with  skeletons  of  human  beings  consigned  by 
friends  and  relatives  to  their  last  resting-place — if  we  have  also  at  the  portal 
of  the  tomb  the  relics  of  funeral  feasts,  and  within  it  indications  of  viands 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  departed,  on  their  way  to  a  land  of  spirits,  while 
among  the  funeral  gifts  are  weapons  wherewith,  in  other  fields,  to  chase  the 

E'gantic  deer,  the  cave-lion,  the  cave-bear,  and  woolly  rhinoceros — we  have  at 
st  succeeded  in  tracing  back  the  sacred  rites  of  bunal,  and,  more  interesting 
still,  a  belief  in  a  future  state  to  times  long  anterior  to  those  of  history  and 
tradition."  (p.  192.) 

Among  the  fossil  remains  of  man  which  have  been  put  forward  with 
claims  of  very  high  antiquity  may  be  mentioned  "the  fossil  man  of 
Denise,**  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  volcanic  breccia  near  the  town 
of  Le  Puy-en-Yelay,  in  Central  France,  and  the  fossil  human  bone  of 
Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
deposit  containing  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  and  of  the  megalonyx. 
But  no  fossil  bone  has  become  more  famous  than  the  "jaw-bone  of 
Moulin  Quignon.'*  On  the  28th  of  March  last,  whilst  some  workmen 
were  engaged  in  the  gravel-pits  of  Moulin  Quignon,  near  Abbeville, 
they  discovered  first  a  human  tooth  and  then  a  jaw-bone.  These  boues 
were  found  in  a  deposit  containing  flint  instruments  of  antique  type 
and  the  bones  of  elephants.  Controversy  had  long  beeu  going  ou-— 
as  we  shall  presently  see -~ respecting  the  flint  implements;  and 
one  reason  why  certain  persons  considered  the  latter  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature,  and  not  by  art,  was,  that  no  human  bones  had 
been  met  with  near  them.     Sir  Charles  Lyeli  remarked : 

"  It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  that  after  we  have  collected 
many  hundred  flmt  instruments  (including  knives,  many  thousands)  not  a 
aingfe  human  bone  has  yet  been  met  within  thealiuviai  sand  and  mvel  of  the 
Somme  ....  That  ere  long,  now  that  curiosity  has  been  so  mudi  excited  on 
Jthis  subject,  some  humi^i  remains  will  be  detected  in  the  ohler  allaviuqi  gl 
European  valleys  I  confidently  expect."  (pp.  144, 145.) 
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Scarcely  had  thia  been  written  when  a  jaw-bone  was  found  in  the 
''black-band  flinty  gravel"  of  the  Somme  valley  beds!  To  it 
we  shall  retnm  presently.  The  last  examples  of  this  kind  of  tes- 
timony to  the  antiquity  of  man  to  which  we  shall  refer,  are  to  a  few 
htimaD  remains  found  in  the  peculiar  loamy  deposits  commonly  called 
*^  loess,**  of  the  basins  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  some  other  large 
rivers,  draining  the  Alps,  and  which  extend  down  the  Rhine  into  the 
low  countries.'    In  1823,  M.  Ami  Bond, 

"Well  known  by  his  numeroas  works  on  geology,  and  a  well-practised 
observer  in  every  branch  of  the  science,  disinterred  with  his  own  hands  many 
bones  of  a  human  skeleton  from  ancient,  undisturbed  'loess,'  at  Lahrr,  nearly 
opposite  Strasbourg,  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine.  No 
SKuU  was  detected,  out  the  tibu^  fibula,  and  several  other  bones,  were  obtained 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  shown  at  the  time  to  Guvier,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  human."  (p.  338.) 

In  some  period  between  1815  and  1823,  a  human  lower  jaw,  with 
teeth,  was  found  along  with  the  molars,  tusks,  and  bones  of  elephants^ 
in  a  terrace  of  gravel,  covered  with  "  loess,"  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mouse,  at  Maestricht.  The  jaw  was  deposited  at  nineteen  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  stratum  is  said  to  have  been  intact  and  undisturbed  ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  visited  the  site  in  1860,  where  these  fossils 
were  found,  states  that  he  "  could  see  no  reason  for  suspecting  the 
human  jaw  to  belong  to  a  different  geological  period  from  that  of  the 
extinct  elephant."  With  other  illustrations,  such  as  the  "  cavern  of 
Bize,"*  the  "Mickleton  tunnel  skeleton  ;"t  and  the  "Muskhamand 
Hanbury  Bum  cave  remains,"  {  we  need  not  detain  the  reader,  as 
they  are  evidently  out  of  court.  What  objections  are  to  be  urged 
against  those  we  have  referred  to  we  shall  state  after  having  gone  over 
the  other  forms  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  The 
next  to  be  noticed  is  that  afforded  by  the  remains  of  human  art — such 
as  "flint  implements,"  imbedded  in  alluvial  gravels  or  fluviatile  drifts, 
and  in  caves  of  limestone,  along  with  the  fossil  bones  of  the  mammoth 
hippoj^otamus,  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  animals.  The  existence 
of  these  rude  implements  on  the  floors  of  limestone  caverns  along 
with  the  fossil  bones  of  long  since  lost  species,  has  been  occasionally 
referred  to  for  more  than  half  a  century.  But  since  it  appeared  that 
no  precise  geological  time  could  be  affixe<l  to  the  incrustating  deposit 
forming  the  floors  of  these  caverns,  the  mere  admixture  itself  of  the  re* 
mains  in  it  did  not  necec<sarily  determine  that  the  things  so  mixed  had 
baen  contemporaneous.  Henoe  here,  as  under  other  circumstances,  the 
testimony  afforded  by  caverns  was  read  with  very  great  suspicion* 
But  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  Brixham  cave,  in  1858,  were 
such  as  to  lead  several  authorities  to  attach  not  only  a  very  high  pro- 
bable value  to  its  own  apparent  teachings,  but  to  some  of  the  cave- 
evidence  which  had  been  so  unscrupulously  rejected.     At  Brixham, 

"No  human  bones  were  obtained  anywhere  during  these  excavations,  but 
many  flint  knives,  chiefly  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  bone-earth,  and  one  of 

*  Lyell,  p.  59.  t  Bdio.  New  Fhilosoph.  Joamal,  April,  IS56. 
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the  raost  perfect,  lay  at  the  depth  of  thirteen  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was 
covered  with  bone-earth  of  that  thickness About  fifteen  knives,  re- 
cognised as  artificially  formed  by  the  most  experienced  antiouaries,  were  taken 

from  the  bone-earth,  and  usually  near  the  bottom The  anteriority  of 

those  at  Brixham  to  the  extinct  animals  is  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  oc- 
currence at  one  point  in  overlying  stalagmite  of  the  bone  of  a  cave-bear,  but 
also  by  the  discovery  at  the  same  level  in  the  bone-earth,  and  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  a  very  perfect  flint  tool,  of  the  entire  left  hind  leg  of  a  cave-bear.  .... 
£very  bone  was  in  its  natural  pUce,  the  femur,  tibia,  fibula,*  ankle-bone,  or 
astragalus,  all  in  juxtaposition.  £ven  the  patella,  or  detached  bone  of  the 
knee-pan,  was  searched  for  and  not  in  vain.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  evidence 
of  an  entire  limb  not  having  been  washed  in  a  fossil  state  out  of  an  older 
alluvium,  and  then  swept  aft-erwards  into  a  cave  so  as  to  be  mingled  with  flint 
implements,  but  having  been  introduced  when  clothed  with  its  flesh,  or  at 
least  when  it  had  the  separate  bones  bound  together  by  their  natural  liga- 
ments, and  in  that  state  nuried  in  mud.  If  thev  were  not  all  of  contemporary 
date,  it  is  clear  from  this  case  and  from  the  humerus  of  the  Ur»u9  tpeUem* 
before  cited,  as  found  in  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  that  the  bear  lived  after  the 
flint  tools  were  manufactured,  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  in  this  district 
preceded  the  cave- bear."  (p.  101.) 

But  such  cave  evidence  even  as  this  has  mink  into  some  neglect  in 
comparison  with  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  remains  of  human  art  in  beds  of  gravel.  So  long  back  as 
1797,  Mr.  J.  Frere  drew  attention  to  the  discovery  of  some  flint 
instruments  in  a  bed  of  gravel  twelve  feet  fix>m  the  surface  at 
Hoxne,  in  Suffolk.  Above  the  gravel  lay,  in  a  sandy  bed  with 
shells,  the  jaw-bone  and  teeth  of  an  enormous  unknown  animaL  Not 
much  regard  was  paid  to  this  discovery,  however.  But  in  1847, 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  announced  that  he  had  found,  since  1841, 
flint  implements  in  the  lowest  beds  of  a  series  of  ancient  alluvial  strata 
bordering  the  Valley  of  the  Somrae,  which  geologists  bad  termed 
'*  diluvium.**  Still,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  expresses  it,  the  scientitic 
world  had  no  faith  in  the  statement  that  works  of  art,  however  rude, 
.had  been  met  with  in  undisturbed  beds  of  such  antiquity.  A  few 
years  later,  MM.  RigoUot  and  Bnteuz  corroborated  M.  Bouchers 
statement.  Little  attention  was  accorded,  nevertheless,  to  these 
discoveries  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  until  the  investigation  of  the 
Brixham  Cave  before  mentioned,  at  which  Dr.  Falconer  assisted. 
Struck  by  the  discoveries  here,  this  gentleman  left  for  Sicily  to  pursue 
further  inquiries  in  certain  ossiferous  caverns,  and  stopped  at 
Abbeville  on  his  road,  examining  the  collection  of  M.  Boucher. 
Being  satisfied  that  the  flints  called  "  hatchets,**  in  possession  of  the 
latter,  had  really  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  Dr.  Falconer 
wrote  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  urging  him  to  explore  the  geology  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Somme.  This  Mr.  Prestwich  did,  in  company  with  Mr. 
John  Evans,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  found  the  gravel  beds 
of  St.  Acheul,  capping  a  low  chalk  hill  a  mile  S.£.  of  Amiens,  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Somme,  and  not  com- 
manded by  any  higher  ground.  The  upper  beds  consisted  of  about 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  brown  brick-earth,  containing  many  old 
tombs  and  some  coins,  but  without  organic  remains;  under  this  was 
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a  whitish  marl  and  sand,  with  recent  shells,  mammalian  bones  and 
teeth  whose  thickness  varied  from  two  to  eight  feet ;  while,  lastly, 
there  was  found  from  six  to  twelve  feet  of  coarse,  subaugnlar  flint 
gravel  (identical  with  the  gravel  of  East  Croydon,  of  Wandsworth 
Common,  and  other  places),  with  remains  of  shells  in  sand,  and  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  elephant,  horse,  ox,  and  deer.  With  these  were 
found  the  worked  flints  in  considerable  numbers.  The  whole  deposit 
rested  on  chalk.  At  Menchecoui-t,  near  Abbeville,  along  with  the 
remains  of  two  extinct  deer,  an  extinct  species  of  horse,  of  the  roam- 
moth  and  tichorine  rhinoceros,  flint  implements  were  discovered  at 
depths  varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet.  Before  Mr.  Prest- 
wich*s  return,  he  succeeded,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell — 

"  In  dissipating  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of  his  geological  friends,  by  ex- 
tracting witn  his  own  hands  from  a  bed  of  undisturbed  gravel  at  St.  Aclieul, 

a  well' shaped  flint  hatchet There  were  no  signs  of  vertical  rents  in 

the  enveloping  matrix,  nor  in  the  overljing  beds  of  sand  and  loam,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  tool  had  gradually  worked  its  way  down- 
wards, as  some  had  suggested,  through  the  incumbent  soil  into  an  older  forma- 
tion. ....  Mr.  Elower,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Prestwich  on  his  second 
excursion  to  St.  Acheul  in  June,  1859,  succeeded,  by  digging  into  the  bank 
of  gravel,  in  disinterring  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feet  from  the  surface, 
a  fine  sjmmetrically-shaped  weapon  of  an  oval  form  lying  in  and  beneath 
strata,  which  were  observed  bv  many  witnesses  to  be  perfectly  undisturbed." 
(p.  103.) 

Sir  Charles  himself  shortly  afterwards  visited  the  same  pits  and 
obtained  seventy  flint  tools,  one  of  which  was  taken  out  while  he  was 
present,  though  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  see  it  before  it  had  fallen 
from  the  matrix.  He  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  expressed  his 
opinion  to  the  British  Association  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
flint  tooLs.  M.  Pouchet,  who  was  subsequently  commissioned  by  the 
municipality  of  Rouen,  saw  a  hatchet  extracted  from  the  gravel  in 
its  natural  position.  MM.  Gundry,  Gamier,  and  two  othersi 
afterwards  went  over  the  ground  previously  traversed  by  the  above 
investigators.  The  former^  in  his  Bepoi-t  to  the  French  Academy, 
stated: 

''  The  great  point  was  not  to  leave  the  workmen  for  a  single  instant,  and  to 
satisfy  one's-self  by  actiud  inspection,  whether  the  hatchets  were  found  in  situ, 
I  caused  a  deep  excavation  to  be  made,  and  found  nine  hatchets  most  dis- 
tinctly in  ntUf  in  the  diluvium  associated  with  teeth  of  Equus  f(milis^  and 
a  species  of  Boi,  different  from  any  now  living,  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
diluvium  and  of  caverns." 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  still  more  recently  M.  Desnoyers  has 
followed  M.  Gundry,  and  with  analogous  results.  The  alluvium  of 
the  Valley  of  Somme  exhibits,  according  to  most  geologists,  nothing 
extraordinary  or  exceptional  in  its  position  or  its  external  appearance. 
It  ia  of  the  post-Pliocene  period,  similar  in  arrangement  and  composi- 
tion of  materials,  and  in  its  organic  remains  with  the  drift  in  numerous 
other  valleys  of  France  and  England.  The  claim  of  these  gravels  to 
particular  attention  is  due  purely  to  their  containing  the  '*  flint 
instruments.'*     Many  of  the  latter  are  said  to  be  not  at  all  unlike 
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lome  stone  implements  used  to  this  daj,  as  hatchets  add  tomahawk^- 
hy  natives  of  Australia.  Of  them  Professor  Bamsay  remarks  :  '*For 
more  than  twenty  years,  like  others  of  my  craft,  I  have  daily  handled 
stones,  whether  fashioned  by  nature  or  art,  and  the  flint  hatchets  of 
Amiens  and  Abbeville  seem  to  me  as  clearly  works  of  art  as  any 
Sheffield  whittle.*** 

Fi-ofessor  Ansted  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  contemporary  journal : 

''  Concerning  the  various  weapons  or  tools,  or  whatever  else  the  human  re- 
mains buried  with  hysnas'  and  oears'  bones  may  have  heen,  one  fact  is  very 
significant— namely,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world-^in  England  and  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  everywhere,  in  a  word,  throughout 
Europe — these  remains,  wherever  found,  are  in  all  essentials  the  same,  and  are 
not  unfrequently  of  foreign  material.  This  of  itself  is  interesting ;  but  when 
we  find  that  from  the  interior  of  India  and  China,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  vast  plains  of  South  America,  specimens  of  sculptured  stone  are  ob- 
tained always  precisely  similar;  that  the  jade  of  the  East  is  mixed  up  iu 
caverns  and  gravel  with  flints  from  Western  Europe,  and  with  greenstones 
from  America,  and  that  even  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  and  Madagascar 
appear  to  contain  examples  of  manufacture  differing  from  these  nothing  in 
style  and  little  in  material — we  are  reminded  pointedly  of  the  original  unity  of 
the  human  race,  and  we  see  that  an  undetermined  question  of  time  forms  the 
only  serious  difficulty  interfering  with  the  reception  of  one  of  the  most  startlnig 
innovations  resulting  from  modem  geological  investigation." 

When  found,  some  of  the  Somroe  implements  are  of  an  ochreons- 
yellow  colour,  others  are  white  or  brown,  according  to  the  colour  of 
their  immediate  matrix.  The  surface  of  many  is  encrusted  with  a 
film  of  carbonate  of  lime,  while  others  are  marked  by  those  ramifying 
crystallizations  called  dendrites.  But  for  fuller  information  on  the^e 
points,  and  on  the  8ha|>e8,  sizes,  purposes,  <bo.,  of  the  "  flint  imple- 
ments,** we  must  be  content  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  Sir  Charles  Jiyell. 
Some  of  these  curions  tools  have  also  been  discovered  in  this  country 
in  the  ancient  fluviatile  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford, 
lind  in  a  bed  of  gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Lark,  1>elow  Bury  Sc 
Edmunds.     In  connexion  with  these  Sir  Charles  observes  : 

"  One  step,  at  least,  we  gain  by  the  Bedford  sections  which  those  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  had  not  enabled  us  to  make.  They  teach  us  that  the  fabricators 
of  the  antiaue  tools,  and  the  extinct  mammalia  coeval  with  them,  were  all 
post-Glacial,  or,  in  other  words,  posterior  to  the  grand  submergence  of  central 
England  beneath  the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea."  (p.  166.) 

Nor  has  the  valley  of  the  Thames  been  absolutely  barren  of  them, 
even  in  association  with  the  skeleton  of  the  elephant.  The  valley  of 
the  Wey  (with  so  ancient  a  drift  that  one  part  of  it  had  been  dis- 
turbed and  tilted  before  another  part  was  thrown  down),  has  also 
yielded  at  least  one  specimen.  Before  we  pa»i  to  the  next  kind  of 
testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  this  may  be  the  appropriate  place 
to  notice,  that  M.  Desnoyers  has  recently  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  the  description  of  a  series  of  markings  upon  fossil  bones 
discovered  near  Chartres,  and  which  he  attributes  in  great  part  to  the 

*  Athensumi  1859. 
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action  of  flict  implcment&  Manj  of  these  ''striae gashes  and  incisions** 
CD  the  ancient  mammalian  bones  have  the  same  appearance,  and  must 
have  the  same  origin  as  those  met  with  on  more  modern  bones — viz., 
the  action  of  human  weapons — whilst  other  strisB  of  a  finer  and  more 
rectilinear  character,  and  which  intersect  each  other,  seem  to  be  ana- 
logous to  those  seen  on  blocks  and  pebbles  which  have  been  scratched 
and  polished  by  the  action  of  glaciers.  From  these  and  associated 
fkcts  alluded  to  by  M.  Desnoyers  in  his  Report,  he  concludes  that  man 
Uved  upon  the  French  soil  before  the  great  and  first  glacial  period  (at 
the  same  time  as  EleplMs  meridumcUis  and  the  other  Pliocene  species 
characteristic  of  the  Val  d*Arno,  in  Tuscany),  and  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  these  huge  animals  anterior  to  ElepJias  primigenins 
and  the  other  mammals  whose  debris  have  been  associated  with  the 
remains  or  indications  of  man  in  the  gravels  or  quartemary  beds  of 
great  valleys  and  in  caverns. 

The  last  description  of  evidence  we  have  to  refer  to  is  that  obtained 
from  the  old  mud  deposits  and  alluvial  plains  of  large  river  deltas, 
snch  as  those  of  the  Mississippi,  Nile,  &c.  In  these,  the  remains  of 
human  art,  and  even  human  bones,  have  been  stated  to  have  been 
found  at  very  great  depths  below  the  surface.  The  deposits  being 
assumed  to  be  thrown  down  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  or 
measurable  rate  in  time  and  amount,  the  depths  from  which  such  re- 
mains have  been  withdrawn,  afford  a  clue  to  the  length  of  time  which 
has  been  passed  in  thus  covering  them  over.  Air.  Homer*s  researches 
iu  the  delta  of  the  Nile  afibrd  a  prominent  illustration.  At  this  spot 
historical  momuments  of  great  antiquity  exist,  originally  built  upon 
the  mud  of  the  river,  and  which  have  been  since  covered  over,  or  par- 
tially hidden  by  such  a  thickness  of  deposit  as  belongs  to  the  time 
which  has  progressively  elapsed.  The  obelisk  at  Heliopolis,  e.g.,  is 
thought  to  have  been  erected  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  b.c. 
It  is  now  buried  nearly  twelve  and  a  half  feet,  and  of  which  but  six- 
teen and  a  half  inches  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  portion  originally 
sunk.  Thirty  miles  from  the  apex  of  the  delta  is  Memphis,  a  city 
believed  to  have  been  constructed  four  thousand  years  rc.  M.  Girard, 
of  the  French  expedition,  calcidated  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  Nile 
mud  on  the  plain  between  Assouan  and  Caira,  to  be  five  English  inches 
in  one  hundred  years.  By  Mr.  Homer  this  rate  is  reduced  to  about 
three  and  a  half  inches ;  whilst  M.  Kosiere  estimates  the  mean  rate  of 
de)x)sit  at  two  inches  and  three  lines  in  a  century.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  whatever  the  actual  rate  may  be,  the  vast 
accumulation  of  mud  forming  the  delta  of  the  Nile  has  been  deposited 
at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  inches  in  one  hundi*ed  yeara  In  this  mud 
numerous  borings  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Horner, 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  partly  at  that  of  the 
late  Viceroy  Abbas  Pacha.  For  the  first  sixteen  or  twenty-four  feet, 
jars,  vases,  pots,  a  small  human  figure  in  burnt  clay,  a  copper 
knife,  and  other  entire  articles  were  brought  up ;  but  when  water 
soaking  through  from  the  Nile  was  reached,  the  boring  instrument 
employed  was  too  small  to  allow  of  more  than  fragments  of  works  of 
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art  being  brought  to  tbe  surface.  But  pieces  of  burnt  brick  and 
pottery  were  extracted  almost  at  every  spot,  and  from  all  depths,  even 
where  the  sinking  was  sixty  feet  below  the  surface,  towards  the  central 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  in  none  of  these  cases  did  the  borers  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  alluvial  soil. 

*'  Were  we  to  assume  six  inches  in  a  century,  the  burnt  brick  met  with  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  feet  would  be  12,000  years  old.    Another  fragment  of  red  brick 

was  found  by  Linaut  Bey  in  a  boring  seventy-two  feet  deep Were  we  to 

take  two-and-a-half  inches,  a  work  of  art  seventy-two  leet  deep  must  have 
been  buried  more  than  30,000  years  ago."  (Lyell,  p.  38.) 

According  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  lowest  estimate  of  time  re- 
quired to  furm  the  existing  delta  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  probably 
more  than  100,000  years.  In  a  portion  of  it,  near  New  Orleans^  at 
the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  sur&ce,  and  beneath  four  buried 
forests  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  some  charcoal  and  a  human 
skeleton  (the  cranium  of  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  aboriginal  type 
of  the  Red  Indian  race)  are  asserted  to  have  been  found.  From  par- 
ticular chronological  calculations,  Dr.  Dowler  has  ascribed  to  these 
remains  an  antiquity  of  50,000  years.  In  a  calcareous  conglomerate, 
forming  part  of  the  coral  ree&  of  Florida,  supposed  by  Agassiz  (in 
accordance  with  his  mode  of  estimating  the  rate  of  growths  of  these 
reefs)  to  be  about  10,000  years  old,  some  fossil  human  remains  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Count  Portalis.  But  we  are  now  getting 
quite  into  the  doudland  of  palceoutologic  history,  and  it  is  time  to 
inquire  what  criticism  has  to  offer  on  the  evidence  upon  which  most 
stress  is  likely  to  be  placed. 

If  a  geologist  were  asked  what  would  be  the  least  trustworthy 
stratigraphical  conditions  under  which  an  admixture  of  human  bones 
and  remains  of  art  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  being  found, 
inferences  could  be  drawn  as  to  their  contemporaneous  existence,  he 
would  point  out  exactly  such  as  have  been  pressed  into  the  modem 
service.  True  it  is  we  have  no  other,  and  that  in  itself  b  suspicious. 
Such  geologist  would  say  to  an  enthusiastic  novice,  "  Be  very  cautious 
how  you  reason  upon  what  you  may  fiud  mixed  up  together  in  lime- 
stone caves  and  in  beds  of  gravel."  And  why  so  1  Because  in  the  bono 
mud  of  caverns  are  to  be  found  local  and  accidental  accretions,  discon- 
nected with  ordinary  geologic  causes  and  devoid  of  definite  position  in 
the  recognised  strata  of  the  globe.  Because  the  gravel  or  alluvial  drift, 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  may  have  been  formed  out  of  some 
older  gravel,  and  from  which  the  remains  of  the  ancient  animals  may 
have  been  procured.  The  caves,  too,  may  have  served  as  the  channels 
through  which  the 'waters  of  occasional  land-floods,  or  engulfed  rivers 
have  flowed,  so  that  the  remains  of  living  beings  which  have  peopled 
the  district  at  more  than  one  era  may  have  subsequently  been  mingled 
in  such  caverns,  and  confounded  together  in  one  and  the  same  deposit. 
Mere  juoetapodtion  of  fossils,  as  proof  of  contemporaneity,  must,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  reasoned  upon  with  the  utmost  caution,  but 
juxtaposition  in  the  stalagmitic  crusts  and  breccia  of  ossiferous  caves 
and  in  beds  of  gravel  requires  more  than  ordinary  circumspection  in 
it# 
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**Thc  oonTiilsioTU  and  revolutions  of  the  geological  world,"  says  Hugh 
Miller,  in  his  '  Old  Bed  Sandstone,'  "  like  those  of  the  political,  are  sad  oon> 
foanders  of  place  and  station,  and  bring  into  close  fellowship  the  high  and  the 
low ;  nor  is  it  safe  in  either  world*— such  have  been  the  effects  of  the  disturbing 
ageiicies---to  judge  of  ancient  relations  bj  existing  neighbourhoods,  or  ot 
original  situations,  bj  present  places  of  occupancy." 

The  ossiferoua  cayerns  have  in  many  instances  remained  acoeaaible 
ages  after  the  mud  deposits  of  their  floors  were  formed,  and  some  may 
have  served  for  occasional  concealment  or  shelter  down  even  to  com- 
parative! j  modern  times;  at  all  events,  as  the  writer  in  the  '  £din- 
bargh  Review'  remarks,  they 

*'  Were  tenanted  for  loiup  periods  by  successive  races,  whether  of  animals 
or  men,  and  the  record  or  their  antiquity  was  not,  as  in  tlie  case  of  strata^ 
geologically  superimposed,  sealed  up,  and  verified  by  a  succession  of  later 
depouts."  (Op.  cit.) 

In  the  interesting  papers  on  "  Caverns  and  their  Contents,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Ansted,  recently  appearing  in  the  '  Popular  Science  Review,' 
the  anthor  writes: 

"  In  countries  little  cultivated,  and  where  wild  animals  are  common  in  the 
adjacent  forests,  the  bear,  the  hy»na»  and  some  other  beasts  of  prey,  occupy 
caverns  as  dens,  or  use  them  either  as  larders  or  as  burial-places.  Sometimes 
they  bring  in  and  deposit  there  the  carcases  of  their  victims ;  sometimes  they 
would  seem  to  retire  there  to  die.  The  skeletons  and  bones  accumulated 
from  either  of  these  habits  are  not  unfrequently  heaped  in  quantities  almost 
incredible,  and  they  are  sometimes  mixed  with  and  sometimes  coated  with 
recently-formed  stalagmite.  Elsewhere  bones,  shells,  and  various  remains  of 
animals,  have  been  washed  into  caverns  on  the  occasion  of  some  unusual  flood, 
or  have  fallen  in  from  above  with  stones,  boulders,  or  angular  fragments  of 
rocks."  (Op.  cit.,  July,  1862.) 

What  is  true  to-day  was  true  yesterday.  In  other  instances  such 
caves  have  been  found  to  communicate  with  the  surface  by  narrow 
vertical  or  oblique  fiissures,  the  upper  extremities  of  which  have  become 
choked  up  with  sand  and  gravel  There  is  thus  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  much  of  the  materials^  oi^nic  and  inorganic,  now 
filling  the  cave  may  have  been  washed  into  it  through  such  flssui^s, 
and  subsequently  consolidated  by  a  constant  supply  of  water,  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  dripping  from  the  roof  during  their  gradual 
accumulation.  In  the  ninth  edition  of  his  <  Principles  of  Ceology/ 
Sir  Charles  Lyeli  writes  as  follows : 

''After  eivingno  small  weight  to  the  arguments  of  M.  Desnoyers  and  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Buckland  on  the  same  subject,  and  visiting  several  caves  in 
Germany,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  human  bones  mixed  with  those  of 
extinct  animab  in  osseous  breccia  and  cavem-mnd  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
were  probably  not  coeval.  The  caverns  having  been  at  one  period  the  dens  of 
wild  beasts,  and  having  served  at  other  times  as  places  of  human  habitation, 
worship,  sepulture,  concealment  or  defence,  one  might  easily  conceive  that  the 
bones  of  man  and  those  of  animals  which  were  strewed  over  the  floors  of  sub- 
terranean cavities,  or  wliich  had  fallen  into  tortuous  rents,  connecting  them 
with  the  surface,  might,  when  swept  away  by  floods,  be  mingled  in  one  pro- 
miscuous heap  in  the  same  ossiferous  mud  or  breccia."  (Op.  cit.,  p.  740.) 

That  such  intermixtures  have  really  taken  place,  and  that  geologists 
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have  been  deceived  bj  them,  and  assigned  to  one  and  the  same  period 
fossils  which  had  been  introduced  at  successive  times,  all  unprejudiced 
observers  are  now  willing  to  allow.  But  the  question  remains,  whether 
there  are  not  certain  examples — such  as  those  we  have  referred  to — in 
which  surrounding  conditions  and  circumstances  tend  to  prove  that 
the  caves  have  been  undisturbed  from  the  first,  and  that  what  has 
been  discovered  in  them  has  been  buried  in  undisturbed  loam  or  clay, 
beneath  a  crust  of  stalagmite  that  must  have  been  formed  subsequently 
to  their  introduction,  the  hypothesis  of  sepulture  being  quite  inappli- 
cable. Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  other  eminent  geologists  now  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  and  believe  that  there  is  cave  as  well  as  other  evidence 
to  show  that  man  and  the  mammoth  coexisted.  The  Brixham  cave 
was  examined  with  such  precautions  as  might  free  it  from  the  objec* 
tions  urged  against  its  predecessors.  It  is  thought  to  have  come  out 
of  the  ordeal  successfully,  and  to  show  also  that  it  is  probable  that  if 
the  depositories  explored  by  Schmerling,  McEnery,  and  others,  had 
now  to  be  opened,  and  with  the  same  care,  they  would  offer  valid 
testimony.  The  time  has  passed  for  this,  however,  and  henoe  we  are 
justified  in  accepting  them  only  as  veiy  qualified  witnesses.  As 
regards  the  interesting  cavern  of  Anrignac,  it  has  been  objected  that 
M.  Lartet  was  personal  witness  to  only  a  portion  of  the  facts  which  he 
relates,  eight  years  having  passed  since  it  was  first  opened  to  when  he 
visited  the  locality.  In  the  second  place, it  would  seem  to  prove  too  much, 
for  by  it  we  are  carried  back  either  to  the  sacred  rites  of  burial,  to 
the  relics  of  the  funeral  feasts,  and  to  the  very  portal  of  the  tomb  of  a 
people  living  innumecable  cycles  before  CEdipus  or  Priam,  before  Tyre, 
before  Memphis,  before  the  Flood,  or  are  landed  simply  on  the  shore 
of  a  comjiaratively  very  recent  historic  time.  Who  shall  determine 
which  1  Cautious  and  sceptical  in  our  mood,  we  shall  believe  the 
latter;  but  when  speculative  and  poetical,  we  shall  exclaim,  in  De 
Quincey's  apostrophe  to  opium  as  to  geology : 

"  0  just  and  righteous  opium — geology---ih^i  to  the  chancery  of  dreams  sum- 
inouest,  for  the  triumphs  of  despairing  innocence,  false  witnesses,  and  eon- 
foundest  perjury,  and  dost  reverse  the  sentences  of  unriehteous  judees — ^thoa 
huiidest  on  tlie  bosom  of  darkness,  out  of  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  brain, 
cities  and  temples  beyond  the  art  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  l)eyond  the  splen- 
dours of  Bt^ylon  and  Hekatompylos,  and  from  '  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep' 
callest  into  sunny  light  the  faces  of  long-buried  beauties  and  the  blessM  house* 
hold  countenances  cleansed  from  the  '  dishonours  of  the  grave.'  Thou  only 
givest  these  gifts  to  man,  and  thou  hast  the  keys  of  ParacUse,  0  just,  subtle, 
and  mighty  opium — ^ology" 

Assuming  for  ijtae  present  tliat  every  remain  asserted  to  have  been 
found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  has  really  been 
so  discovered,  the  question  has  to  be  asked.  What  is  the  geological 
age  of  these  diluvia  ?  If  general  opinion  be  correct,  the  gravel  of  the 
Somme  is  true  diluvium,  formed  chiefly  from  the  denudation  of  the 
tertiary  strata  by  an  excavating  river  at  a  time  when  the  great  extinct 
pachyderms  were  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  upper  gravels  in 
which  the  remains  have  been  found  are  assumed  to  be  the  oldest, 
being  '*  deposited  at  a  time  when  the  chalk  had  only  been  scooped 
out  to  the  level  on  which  they  are  now  found  resting,  and  that  the 
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lowering  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  from  that  level  to  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  preseot  surface  of  the  peat — that  is  to  say,  the  removal 
of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  chalk  by  the 
denuding  action  of  water — must  have  taken  place  since  the  deposit  of 
the  upper  gravels.**  Now,  it  is  said,  "  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  fix  even  a  vnnimunh  limit  to  the  period  required  to  efiect  such 
a  denudation  by  any  body  of  water  which  can  be  reasonably  conceived 
to  have  flowed  down  the  valley."  But  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face, 
that  one  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  Fi-ance,  M.  EUie  de  Beau- 
mont, denies  the  accuracy  of  the  curi'ent  opinion  regarding  the  age  and 
formation  of  the  gravel  of  the  Somme.  Twenty  years  back  this  high 
authority  expressed  certain  views  regarding  the  nature  of  the  ground 
of  MouUn  Quignon,  where  the  famous  jaw>bone  was  found  last  spring. 
Since  the  present  controversy,  M.  de  Beaumont  has  declared  that  he 
still  holds  the  same  views — viz.,  that  certain  gravel  de[x>Kit8  like  that 
■of  Moulon  Quignon  roust  be  distinguished  from  the  Alpine  drifts  or 
dUitviumy  properly  so  called,  and  the  origin  of  which  latter  is  owing  to 
eauses  which  have  ceased  to  operate.  The  Somme  gi'avels  are  owing 
to  other  causes — ^that  is,  to  such  as  we  still  see  in  oi>eration.  These 
gravels  have  been  attributed  either  to  the  action  of  the  polar  ice 
which  may  have  floated  on  the  Bay  of  Somme,  or  to  various  successive 
cbangt«  of  level  in  the  general  mass  of  the  adjacent  laud.  Whether 
it  be  justifiable  or  not  to  ascribe  so  small  an  efiect  to  such  gigantic 
causes  is  to  M.  de  Beaumont  less  than  doubtful.  But  even  if  not  so, 
the  production  of  the  latter  would  after  all  lie  within  the  range  of  actual 
causes.  If,  also  insists  M.  de  Beaumont,  the  gravelbauk  of  Moulin 
Quignon  be  the  insult  of  a  later  mixture  of  grey  and  red  drift,  it 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  that  grey  which  is  the  real  Alpine 
drift,  considered  by  Cuvier  as  well  as  by  himself  as  representing 
the  end  of  the  period  of  fossil  elephants,  and  as  anterior  to  the  presence 
of  man. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  that  the  gravel  deposit  in  question  is 
owing  to  the  most  common  among  the  actual  causes — viz.,  storms,  ftx>3t^ 
snow,  <fec. — M.  de  Beaumont  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bank  of 
Moulin  Quignon  is  situate  at  an  altitude  of  30  metres  above  the  Somme 
at  Abbeville,  and  consequently  at  39  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  overlooked  at  a  distance  of  less  than  2  kilometres  by  points  the 
altitudes  of  which  are  respectively  6 1,  Go,  and  67  metres,  at  les.s  than 
3  kilometres  by  another  point  80  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  le^s  than  5  kilometres  by  points  marking  100  metres.  The 
gr.idients  of  the  lines  going  from  Moulin  Quignon  to  these  points  all 
exceed  the  proportion  of  1  to  100,  or  more  than  tenfold  the  nuxximum 
inclination  of  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers,  and  greater  than  those  of 
the  Arve,  Is^re,  «kc.,  near  their  sources,  where  their  waters,  even  when 
but  slightly  swollen,  flow  with  immense  rapidity,  and  will  occasionally 
commit  the  greatest  ravagea  Now  to  ])roduce  similar  ravages  on  the 
undulated  plains  of  Picardy,  a  single  heavy  snow-storm  would  be  quite 
efficient ;  and  who  would  venture  to  guess,  asks  M.  de  Beaumont^  the 
maximum  effect  of  this  kind  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  en- 
Tirons  of  Abbeville  since  the  age  of  stone )     The  deposit  of  Moulin 
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Quignot)  may  therefore  be  Tery  well  owing  to  such  a  canse,  thongh 
anterior  to  the  turf  deposits  of  the  North  of  France,  many  of  which 
are  posterior  to  the  Roman  roads.  Such  deposits,  which  M.  de  Beau- 
mont calls  "  moveable  deposits  on  declivities,'*  are  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  North  of  France,  owing  to  want  of  coherence  of  the  Eocenes 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene  deposits  which  cover  the  chalk  formation,  and 
are  essentially  contemporaneous  with  the  alluvial  beds  of  valleys-— 
those  along  the  coasts  and  turf-deposits.  Thus,  then,  these  Somme 
gravels  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  are,  according  to  one 
of  the  highest  authorities,  not  even  alluvia  deposited  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  livers  on  their  banks,  but  are  composed  simply  of  washed 
soil,  deposited  on  the  flanks  of  a  valley  by  excessive  and  firequent  fiills 
of  rain  and  of  snow  of  the  age  of  the  "  stone  period,"  of  peat-moss,  and 
of  the  Swiss  lacustrine  habitations  !  The  views  of  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont have  been  confirmed,  we  may  remark,  very  recently  by  the  Abb^ 
Chevalier,  who,  in  a  report  to  the  French  Academy  upon  the  super- 
ficial strata  of  Touraine,  stated,  that  the  *'  moveable  deposits  on  decli- 
vities'* described  by  the  former  were  there  very  frequently  met  with, 
and  that  flint  hatchets  had  been  discovered  in  such  moveable  deposits, 
whilst  none  had  been  met  with  in  the  real  drift.  We  would  here  draw 
attention  likewise  to  the  statement  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  con- 
cerning the  drift  of  the  South-east  of  England* — a  formation  regarded 
by  some  good  authonties  to  be  geographically  and  geologically  the 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  This  writer  finds 
evidence  for  believing  that  the  '*  flint  drift**  was  not  the  lingering  de- 
posit of  long  ages  of  comparative  repose,  but  was  the  result  of  short 
turbulent  agencies,  ))erforming  in  a  few  years  the  work  thought  by  one 
school  of  geology  to  require  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  centuries. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  we  find  Mr.  Philipsf 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  in  his  paper  on  the  flint  instruments  and 
gravel-beds  of  St.  Acheul,  "  that  the  changes  were  local,  and  that  they 
afibrded  no  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man."  Mr.  Austin  also^ 
in  ^>eaking  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Bedford  section,  "  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  remains  of  the  extinct  animals  taken  out  of  the  gravel, 
which  was  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  were  derived  from  an 
older  gravel,  and  that  this  view  would  equally  apply  to  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  Somme  and  Ouse."  Now  may  we  not  with  great  emphasis 
repeat  the  words  of  the  writer  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review' — via.,  that 
the  existing  fundamental  opposition  which  has  arisen  between  such 
eminent  geologists  as  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr. 
Fi'estwich,  and  others,  as  to  the  age  and  formation  of  the  Abbeville 
gravels,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  very  grammar  of  tins 
part  of  geological  science  requires,  if  not  to  be  written,  at  least  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  sanction.  Let  us  pass  from  the  caves  and  gravel- 
beds  to  what  has  been  disinterred  from  them,  or  asserted  to  have  been  so. 
First,  in  respect  to  the  statement  that  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
bones  found  in  union  with  those  of  the  extinct  animals  has  been  proved 
to  be  identical  (Marcel  de  Series  and  others),  it  may  be  replied,  that 

*  Jounud  OeoL  Soc.,  vii  p.  849.  f  Yrot  GwL,  Oxford. 
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after  a  oertain  period  had  elapsed,  the  chemical  conditioa  of  the  former 
would  remain  the  same,  and  that  no  conclusions  of  accuracy  as  regards 
the  age  of  the  bones  could  l»e  deduced  from  such  conditions.  Some 
years  ago,  a  party  of  geologists  had  placed  before  them  a  jelly  made 
with  gelatine  extracted  from  bones  taken  out  of  the  Kirkdale  cavem, 
or  from  a  similar  source  ;*  whilst  a  piece  of  an  ancient  Burgundian 
skull,  supposed  to  be  about  2000  years  old,  a  fragment  of  the  skull  of 
an  ancient  Roman  found  in  a  tomb  on  the  road  between  Oume  and 
Bai»,  and  a  fragment  of  the  skull  of  a  young  aboriginal  female,  taken 
from  an  ancient  tomb  at  Picul,  in  Yucatan,  were  found  to  consist 
almost  wholly  of  earthy  matter,  the  animal  matter  having  very  nearly 
disappeared,  t  Bones  placed  in  a  porous  bed,  through  which  water  can 
freely  pass,  will  have  their  gelatinous  portions  washed  away,  in  com- 
paratively few  years,  by  a  process  somewhat  like  that  recommended  by 
the  eminent  director  of  the  French  Mint,  M.  D'Arcet,  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  gelatine  for  culinary  purposes. :(  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  com- 
menting on  the  chemical  condition  of  the  bones  from  the  Aurignac 
cave,  remarks : 

"  No  doubt,  had  the  human  skeletons  been  found  to  contain  more  gelatine 
than  those  of  the  eitinct  mammalia,  it  would  have  shown  that  they  were  the 
more  modem  of  the  two ;  but  it  is  possible  that  after  a  bone  has  gone  on  losing 
its  animal  matter  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  may  then  part  with  no  more  so  long 
as  it  continues  enveloped  in  the  same  matrix.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that 
bones  of  very  different  degrees  of  antiquity,  after  they  have  lain  for  many  thou* 
saod  years  in  a  particular  soil,  may  all  have  reached  long  ago  the  maximum  of 
decomposition  attainable  in  such  a  matrix."  (p.  187.) 

A  French  chemist,  M.  Couerbe,  has  recently  proposed  a  definite  rate 
of  loss  as  occurring  in  ossific  remains.  He  concludes,  from  experi- 
ments made  on  skeletons  dug  up  at  the  Chateau  of  Yertheul,  that  the 
organic  nitrogenous  elements  disappear  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent, 
in  a  century.  But  what  is  the  value  of  such  theories,  if  the  following 
statement  be  true  ?  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  before  re- 
ferred to,  tellH  us,§  that  whilst  one  fossil  bone  from  the  Yealm  Bridge 
cave,  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  was  "reduced  to  a 
spongy,  flocculent  mass,  which,  having  become  lighter  than  the  fluid, 
rose  to  the  sur&ce  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  pellicle,**  in  a  metatarsal 
bone  of  an  hysena  from  the  same  cavern  "  the  animal  substance  re- 
mained so  abundant  that  the  bone  retains  its  complete  form,  is  only 
translucent,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquor  as  if  it  were  a  recent 
specimen,  of  which  it  preserves  all  the  charactera**  The  jaw-bone  of 
tile  gravel  bed  of  Moulin  Quignon  has  been  subjected,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, to  a  very  close  and  lengthened  investigation.  As  this  rdiqtta  is 
a  very  important  one,  and  its  history  extremely  iuteresting,  we  shall 
give  an  account  of  it  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  '  Edinburgh 
Heview,*  premising,  however,  that   the  procia-vet'baux  of  this  cause 

*  Transao.  Eihnolog.  See.,  toI.  ii  p.  127. 
f  For  farther  and  interesting  information  on  this  point,  the  reader  may  refer  to  a 
'  Beaeription  of  a  Deformed  Fragmentary  Human  Skull  found  in  an  ancient  Quarry- 
eave  at  Jeruialem,  &o.,*  by  J.  Aitken  Meigi,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  1859. 

t  TnuMi^  Btbnolog.  Soc,  op,  clt.  §  Op.  dt,  p.  99. 
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celehre  may  be  found  in  tlie  June  number  of  the  '  Natural  History 
Eeview.' 

"  In  March  last,  the  workmen  at  Monlin  Qnignon,  near  Abbeville,  brought 
to  M.  de  Perthes  a  human  tooth,  which  they  declared  they  had  found  in  the 
iisual  site.  Having  directed  that  special  care  should  be  taken  to  report  to  him 
.the  first  appearance  of  further  relics,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  work- 
man named  Vasseur  announced  that  a  bone  projected  about  an  inch  from  the 
matrix.  This  was  extracted  under  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Perthes  himself,  and 
proved  to  be  one- half  of  a  human  jaw.  A  flint  axe  was  not  many  inches  dis- 
tant. The  exact  depth  of  the  jaw  from  the  surface  was  4^  metres,  or  15  feet. 
The  bed  in  which  it  lay  was  a  sandy  oue,  in  contact  with  the  chalk,  and  dark- 
coloured,  from  the  admixture  of  iron  and  manganese.  There  were  found  by 
M.  de  Perthes  on  the  same  day  in  the  yellow  sand  belonging  to  the  same  bed, 
and  3J  metres  from  the  surface,  fragments  of  mammoths*  teeth.  When  the 
discovery  was  published,  geologists  flocked  to  the  spot  both  from  Paris  and 
London,  especially  M.  de  Quatrefages,  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  Paris 
Museum  ot  Natural  History,  from  the  former ;  Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Evans, 
Di-s.  Carpenter  and  Falconer,  from  the  latter.  The  verdict  given  on  the  spot 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  favourable  to  the  genuineness  of  the  relic.  The 
aw- bone  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  one  tooth  and  some  hatchets  to  London. 
[t  appears  that  at  the  time  no  doubt  was  entertained  by  any  of  tlK)se  who 
visitea  Moulin  Quignon  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  April  that  the  jaw  was  au- 
thentically found  in  the  locality  described,  and  where  it  was  seen  by  M.  Bouciier 
de  Perthes.  The  Englishmen,  however,  moved  partly  by  the  subsequent 
opinion  of  skilled  antiquaries  that  the  hatchets  were  forged,  as  they  presented 
no  palpable  proofs  of  antiquity,  and  partly  bv  the  fresh  condition  (when  sawn 
open)  of  the  interior  of  the  single  tooth  in  their  possession,  surrendered  their 
first  opinion. 

"Dr.  Falconer,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times'  of  April  20th,  declared  that  M.  de 
Perthes  had  been  deceived  by  the  men.  He  furtlier  added  that  the  undoubted 
psteological  peculiarities  of  the  jaw  which  led  the  most  skilful  naturalists  to 
consider  it  as  bearing  internal  evidence  of  remote  antiquity  were  merely  acci- 
dental, though  presenting  an  extraordinary  coincidence  with  the  alleged  cir- 
cumstances of  its  discovery.  The  Parisian  naturalists,  however,  and  especially 
M.  de  Quatrefages,  who  had  possession  of  the  jaw,  firmly  adhered  to  tiie  first 
opinion.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  controversy  might  have  been  hope- 
lessly prolonged,  had  not  the  happy  idea  been  entertained  and  acted  on  of 
holding  a  meeting  of  savatu  of  both  nations,  which  took  place  at  Paris,  under 
the  able  presidency  of  M.  Milne- Edwards,  from  whence  it  was  adjourned,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  to  Abbeville.  The  assembly  consisted  of  MM.  Milne-Edwards, 
De  Quatrefages, Lartet,  Delesse,  and  Desnoyers,  from  Paris;  and  Drs.  Fal- 
coner and  Carpenter,  Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Busk,  fiom  London.  Fresh  exca- 
vations were  undertaken  beneath  the  very  eyes  of  the  oommissiou,  and  were 
attended  with  the  discovery  of  several  hatchets,  which  were  believed  to  be 
genuine,  though  not  posses^iing  the  fiatina  or  other  proofs  of  antiquity  formerly 
relied  on.  These  results,  together  with  a  full  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  of  the  jaw,  terminated  in  the  conviction  of  every  indi- 
vidual present  at  the  inquiry  on  that  occasion,  that  no  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised.* ....  (To  speak  rigorously,  Dr.  Falconer,  while  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  flint-tools,  expressed  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  and  also  of  the  jaw  itself,  declined  to  commit  himself  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  tools  discovered  near  the  jaw ;  and  on  the  28th  of  March, 
^r.  Evans,  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  conference  either  at  Paris  or  Abbe- 
ville, and  who»  therefore,  was  not  a  witness  to  the  extraction  of  the  five 

*  Bdin.  Ear.,  p.  271. 
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'  baches'  in  presence  of  the  commission,  still  denies  the  authenticity  of  those 
not  possessing  the  criteria  of  patina,  dendrites,  or  worn  edges ;  and  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  the  strong  doubts  he  has  expressed  on  this  subject  are  still  enter- 
tfdaed  by  many  ^ologists  of  eminence.  The  facts  stated  in  the  text  are  based  on 
documentary  evidence ;  but  we  are  informed  that  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London  more  than  one  of  the  English  commissioners  has  seen 
reason  to  retract  the  opinion  he  formed  at  Abbeville.  These  frequent  altera- 
tions of  judgment  have  thrown  doubt  on  the  whole  transaction.  It  is  certain 
that  many  geuuiue  remains  have  been  found  at  Abbeville,  but  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  many  spurious  objects  have  been  introduced  into  the  beds  of  gravel 
there.*)  ....  The  reader  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  with  the  admission 
of  the  relics  bein<y  truly  found,  as  alleged,  in  an  undisturbed  bed,  at  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet,  coincidence  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  tlie  fossil  was  thereby 
attained.  Dr.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Busk  restated  the  doubts  they  originally  en- 
tertained as  to  the  absolute  age  of  the  jaw,  which  was  now  sawn  across,  and 
displayed  an  amount  of  freshness  inconsistent,  in  their  opinion,  with  its  beim^ 
coeval  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  quadrupeds.  These  doubts  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  shared  by  the  French  members  of  the  Commission ;  but  the  emi- 
nent physiologists  who  belonged  to  it,  especially  MM  Milne-£d wards  and  De 
Quatrefages,  expressly  held  tliemselves  uucomaiitt«d  to  any  opinion  as  to  the 
gtologiciu  age  of  the  Moulin  Quignou  beds."  (Op.  cit.) 

The  particnlar  reasons  why  Dr.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Busk  have  with- 
held their  assent  to  what  have  been  termed  "  the  startling  conclusions 
of  the  proc^g-'Verbaux  of  the  Commission,**  are  quoad  the  jaw-bone  as  fol- 
lows :  (a)  the  black  coating  due  to  the  matrix  was  washed  off  with  the 
greatest  readiness ;  (6)  there  was  no  infiltraticm  of  metallic  matter ; 
(c)  there  was  no  appearance  of  dendrites  externally  or  within ;  {<£)  the 
outer  surface  was  rather  smooth,  and  quite  unlike  the  condition  in 
which  buried  bones  are  usually  found  ;  {e)  the  substance  of  the  bone 
was  firm,  and  when  sawn  gave  the  peculiar  odour  produced  when  the 
saw  cuts  through  fresh  bone ;  (/)  the  dentine  of  the  tooth  was  white^ 
and  the  enamel  quite  brilliant,  and  iu  every  way  resembling  that  of  a 
recent  tooth ;  (^)  the  dental  canal  was  lined  with  a  layer  of  grey  sand, 
which  was  not  mixed  with  the  black  matrix,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  bone  had  been  at  one  period  in  a  ferruginous  sandy  deposit ; 
{k)  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  particles  of  the  black  gainque  to  the  bone 
did  not  indicate  that  the  bone  had  remained  in  the  deposit  for  any 
considerable  time,  as  experiments  proved  that  when  this  substance  was 
applied  in  its  soft  state  to  any  surface,  no  matter  how  smooth,  it  ad- 
hered to  it  when  dry  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  The  characters  of 
the  bone  and  tooth,  observes  a  writer  iu  the  ^  Popular  Science  Review/ 
October,  1863— 

"  Are  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  bones  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  beds  of  Moulin  Quignon.  The  human  lower  jaw  from  a  gravel  heap  of 
an  Ipswich  coprolite  bed  alluded  to  in  the  discussion,  although  retaining  some 
of  its  gelatine,  is  completely  infiltrated  with  iron,  the  Haversian  canals  being 
filled  with  red  oxide,  and  a  section  of  the  fang  proving  that  the  dentine  has 
been  penetrated  by  the  same  metal.  This  demonstrates  that  a  human  jaw,  if 
favourably  placed,  is  equally  susceptible  of  impregnation  with  metallic  matter 
a^  the  bone  of  any  other  mammal.  It.  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  tooth  which 
had  been  so  carefully  examined  in  London,  and  had  been  forwarded  from 

♦  Kote  in  Bdin.  Kev.,  p.  272. 
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Abbeville,  vas  not  permitted  a  place  in  the  evidence,  it  havin;^  been  insinuated 
by  the  French  savant  that  it  might,  through  some  error,  have  oeen  confounded 
with  some  other  specimen.  The  French  men  of  science  relied  almost  exclu- 
sively on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  seemed  to  reject  the  intrinsic  variety 
which  was  regarded  by  the  English  as  of  more  importance." 

The  third  portion  of  Professor  Huxley's  work  gives  an  admirable 
sammary  of  what  is  known  of  the  history  and  of  the  author's  critical 
investigation  of  the  Engis  and  Neanderthal  skulls.  In  the  former, 
Professor  Huxley  tells  us  (p.  156)  that  he  cannot  find  any  character 
which,  if  the  cranium  were  recent,  would  give  a  trustworthy  clue  as 
to  the  race  to  which  it  might  appertain.  Its  contours  and  measure- 
ments agree  very  well  with  those  of  some  Australian  skulls,  particu- 
larly as  respects  the  occipital  flattening  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
some  of  the  latter.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  Australian  skulls 
do  not  present  this  flattening,  and  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  Engis 
skull  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  typical  Australian& 

"  On  the  other  hand,  its  measurements  a^ree  equally  well  with  those  of 
some  European  skulls.  And,  assuredly,  there  is  no  mark  of  degradation  about 
any  part  or  its  structure.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  average  human  skull,  which 
mig:ht  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher,  or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless 
brains  of  a  savage."  (Huxley,  p.  156.) 

With  respect  to  the  "  Neanderthal  skull,"  it  has  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Hermann  von  Meyer  that  the  possession  of  dendritical  crystalliza- 
tions covering  both  its  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  and  upon  which  stress 
has  been  laid  as  indicative  of  its  extreme  antiquity,  is  no  real  criterion 
of  its  age,  since  such  dendrites  have  been  found  upon  Roman  bones. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  '*  the  skull  and  bones  of 
the  Neanderthal  skeleton  had  lost  so  much  of  their  animal  matter  as 
to  adhere  strongly  to  the  tongue,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the 
ordinary  condition  of  fossil  remains  of  the  post-Pliocene  {leriod.'*  (p.  78.) 
But  a  piece  of  the  "  Jerusalem  skull'*  examined  by  Meigs  (op.  cit.),  and 
thought  to  be  Turanian,  of  historic  time,  adhered  to  the  tongue  like- 
wise. We  have  already  learnt,  however,  how  small  a  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  this  part  of  the  argument.  When  the  Neanderthal 
skull  and  bones  were  first  exhibited  at  a  scientific  meeting  at  Bonn,  in 
1857,  some  doubts  were  expressed  by  several  naturalists  as  to  their 
being  truly  human.  Even  Professor  Schafl'hausen,  who  did  not  share 
these  doubts,  admitted  that  the  thickness  of  the  bones  was  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  the  elevations  and  depressions  from -the  attachment  of 
muscles  were  developed  in  an  unusual  degree.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
remarks :  **  When  on  my  return  to  England  I  showed  the  cast  of  the 
cranium  to  Professor  Huxley,  he  i*emarked  at  once  that  it  was  the 
most  ape-like  skull  he  had  ever  beheld.**  (p.  79  )  Sinoe  a  more  recent 
examination  of  casts  and  photographs  from  it,  the  anatomist  just 
mentioned  allows,  with  Messrs.  Schaflhausen  and  Busk,  that  this  skull 
is  the  most  brutal  of  all  known  human  skulls,  resembling  those  of  the 
apes,  not  only  in  the  prodigious  development  of  the  superciliaiTy  pro- 
minences and  the  forward  extension  of  the  orbits,  but  still  more  in  the 
depressed  form  of  the  brain-case,  in  the  straightness  of  the  squamosal 
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■Qtore,  and  in  the  complete  retreat  of  the  occipnt  forward  and  upward 
from  the  superior  occipital  ridges.  But,  writes  Professor  Huxley,  in 
his  chapter  '<  On  some  Fossil  Remains  of  Mao" : 

"  In  no  sense  can  the  Neanderthal  bones  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a 
human  being  intermediate  between  men  and  apes.  At  most  they  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  man  whose  skull  may  be  said  to  revert  somewhat  towards 
the  pithecoid  type — just  as  a  Carrier,  or  a  Pouter,  or  a  Tumbler,  may  some* 
times  put  on  the  plumage  of  its  primitive  stock,  the  Colttmbia  livia.  And, 
indeed,  though  truly  the  most  pithecoid  of  known  human  skulls,  the  Neander- 
thal cranium  is  by  no  means  so  isolated  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first,  but  forms, 
iti  reality,  the  extreme  term  of  a  series  leaaing  gradually  from  it  to  the 
highest  and  best  developed  of  human  crania.  On  tne  one  hand,  it  is  closely 
approached  by  the  flattened  Australian  skulls  of  which  I  have  spoken,  from 
which  other  Australian  forms  lead  us  gradually  up  to  skulls  having  very  much 
the  tvpe  of  the  Engis  cranium.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  even  more 
closely  affined  to  the  skulls  of  certain  ancient  people  who  inhabited  Denmark 
during  the  '  stone  period,'  and  were  probably  either  contemporaneous  with  or 
later  than  the  makers  of  the  '  refuse  heaps,'  or  '  Kjokkenmoddings'  of  that 
country.  .  .  .  ^  Where,  then,  must  we  look  for  primaeval  man?  Was  the 
oldest  AowM  iajnent  Pliocene  or  Miocene,  or  yet  more  ancient  P  In  still  older 
strata  do  the  fossilized  bones  of  an  ape  more  anthropoid  or  a  man  more  pithe- 
coid than  any  yet  known  await  the  researches  of  some  unborn  paleontologist  P" 
(p.  157.) 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  Neanderthal  skeleton,  and  the  want  of  the  remains  of 
extinct  or  other  animals,  render  it  necessary  that  any  inferences  regard- 
ing its  antiquity  must  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  cautiou. 

With  respect  to  the  '*  fossil-man  of  Denise'*  it  may  be  said  that  no 
tnut  can  be  placed  upon  it.  The  high  prices  given  for  ''  human  fossils'* 
at  Le  Puy,  and  the  known  fact  that  certain  fabrications  had  there 
been  made,  render  it  quite  impossible  to  say  that  perpetration  of  some 
kind  of  fraud  did  not  take  place  in  this  especial  instance.  As  far  as 
relates  to  the  Natchez  case,  the  want  of  direct  and  sufficient  evidenoe  as 
to  the  find  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  person.  Even  were  it 
not  so,  the  association  of  the  human  bone  with  the  remains  of  a  mastodon 
and  megalonyx  may  be,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  explained 
in  the  way  Sir  Charles  Lyell  stated  in  his  '  Second  Visit  to  America,' 
in  1846 — viz.,  that  "  the  former  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
the  vegetable  soil  at  the  top  of  the  cliff;  whereas,  the  remains  of 
extinct  mammalia  were  dislodged  from  a  lower  position,  and  both  may 
have  fallen  into  the  same  heap  or  talus  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine." 
This  idea  has  also  occurred  to  Colonel  Wiley,  of  Natchez.  We  will  now 
oonaider  the  "  flint  implements.**  With  reference  to  them  it  may  be 
inemarked,  that  there  are  not  wanting  geologists  and  antiquaries  who 
take  very  different  views  of  their  age  and  origin  to  those  usually  pre- 
valent. The  sceptics,  no  doubt,  form  the  exception,  and  are  almost 
ridiculed  by  some  of  the  opposite  party ;  siill  our  duty  is  to  state  all 
possible  objectiona  Mr.  Wright,  no  mean  antiquarian  authority, 
has  endeavoured  to  throw  doubt  on  the  artificial  origin  of  the  ''  flakes," 
or  more  simple  implements,  and  of  which  the  number  found  has  been 
very  large*      He  maintains  that  they  might  have  been  produced 
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natnrallj  by  a  riolent  and  continuotis  gyratory  motion  (perhaps  in 
water),  in  which  they  were  liable  to  be  »truck  by  other  bodies  in  the 
same  movement.  According  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  mere  number  also 
of  '*  flakes**  found  in  the  same  locality  renders  it  improbable  that  they 
can  be  other  than  natural  phenomena.  We  ourselves  have  been 
forcibly  struck  with  this  circumstance.  We  hear  of  "  basketfuls**  of 
flint  implements  having  been  collected,  and  then  of  the  assumption  of 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  found  having  been  places  for  the 
rtiantfjacture  of  such  articles,  and  of  the  early  hunting  and  fishing  tribes 
of  the  times  of  the  mastodon  frequenting  the  same  spots  for  hundreds 
or  thou:>ands  of  years  in  succession,  so  that 

"  The  numher  of  the  stone  implements  lost  in  the  bed  of  the  river  need  not 
surprise  us.  Ice-chisels,  flint -hatchets,  and  spear-heads  may  have  slijined 
ficcidentaliy  through  holes  kept  constantly  open)  and  the  recovery  of  a  lost 
treasure  once  sunk  in  the  bea  of  the  ice-bound  stream  inevitably  swept  away 
with  gravel  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  spring,  would  be  hopeless. 
During  a  long  winter,  in  a  country  affordiug  abundance  of  flint,  the  manu- 
facture of  tools  would  be  continually  in  progress;  and  if  so,  thousands  of 
chips  and  flakes  wo\iid  be  purposely  thrown  iuto  the  ice-hole,  besides  a  great 
number  of  implements  having  flaws,  or  rejected  as  too  imskilfuUy  made  to  be 
worth  preserving."  (Lyeli,  p.  14 1.) 

Of  the  higenuity  of  such  explanations  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but 
"we  feel  unsatisfied  as  we  think  over  them.  Further,  we  would  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Whitley  has  recently  found  beneath  the  surface  soil  at 
<]Jroyde  Bay,  North  Devon,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  transverse  valley, 
broken  flints  in  considerable  number.  About  ten  per  cent,  of  these  had 
hiore  or  less  of  an  arrow-head  form,  passing  by  insensible  gradations 
from  what  appears  to  be  perfect  arrow  heads  of  human  manufacture 
to  such  rough  splinters  as  are  clearly  the  result  of  natural  causea  It 
has  been  maintained  by  others,  that  although  '*  flint  implements'*  ara 
found  which  are  unquestionably  the  work  of  human  hands,  those  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Somme  were  flibrications,  or  modern  imitations^ 
introduced  surreptitiously  into  the  gravel,  and  afterwards  brought  to 
the  scientific  men  as  having  been  disinterred  from  there.  At  one 
time,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  was  accustomed  to  give  from  two  to 
five  francs  for  an  implement — a  price  very  likely,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  to  lead  to  the  practice  of  deception.  But  it  has  been  said  that 
such  a  price  would  not  really  pay  any  one  to  make  these  weapons. 
As  the  writer  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  remarks,  perhaps  not  at 
first,  but  now  that  the  English  market  is  craving  flint  instruments,  it 
might  answer  the  purpose  to  manufacture  them.  Certain  it  is,  that 
such  things  are  ^biicated ;  and  no  one  reading  the  ftroc^s-^oerbauXy  in 
the  '  Nstural  History  Review*  can  avoid  perceiving  that  the  leai'ued 
in  such  matters  cannot  always  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the 
manufactured  article.  The  grounds  upon  which  Messrs.  Falconer  and 
Busk  found  their  scepticism  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  particular 
Moulin  Quignon  ''  haches,*'  are  (a)  they  possess  a  form  different  from  all 
others  previously  found  at  Abbeville  or  Amiens  ;  (6)  their  angles  are 
sharper  than  those  of  any  other  specimens  except  those  of  La  Porte 
'^ercad^ ;   (c)  they  present  no  staining  nor  discoloration ;    (c2)  th^ 
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exhibit  neither  dendntio  marking  nor  adherent  matrix  ;  (e)  the  great 
samenesa  of  character  presented  by  all  the  specimens,  as  though  thoy 
had  ail  been  made  by  one  or  two  persons  ;  ( f)  none  of  the  specimens 
were  tinted  with  iron,  although  all  the  larger  pebbles  of  the  couclie 
mire  were  so  tinged ;  {g)  the  matrix  of  the  St.  GilleV  specimen  con- 
tained  "  unquestionable  traces  of  recent   vegetable  structure.*'      In 
reference  to  M.  Desnoyer's  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  strias  on  extinct 
mammalian  bones,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  M.  Eugene  Robert, 
in  reply  to  it,  maintains  that  all  the  grooves,  gashes,  and  scratches, 
which  the  former  attributes  to  the  action  of  the  dint  wt^apous  nsed  by 
an  early  race  of  men,  have  been  produced  by  the  implements  of  the 
artisans  employed  in  extracting,  and  afterwards  preparing  the  fossils. 
M.  Robert's  attention  was  first  directed  to  such  an  origin  by  the 
remark  of  a  person  engaged  in  the  French  School  of  Mines,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  due  to  the  awkwardness  of  those  who  removed 
the   earth  from  the  specimens.     In   one   instance,  M.   Robert   waS' 
enabled,  from  the  character  of  the  injury,  to  infer  that  the  mark  had 
been   produced  by  a  workman's  pickaxe.     A  few  words  will  suffice 
relative  to  the  testimony  of  tlie  deltas  of  large  rivers.     We   have 
already  seen  that  Mr.  Horner  and  the  French  savans  differ  as  to  the 
rate  of  deposition,  some  calculating  it  to   occur  at  twice  the  rate, 
believed  by  others.     But  are  either  right?    The  experiments  instituted 
by  Mr.  Horner  to  obt4iin  an  accurate  chronometric  scale  are  not  con- 
sidered by  experienced  Egyptologists  as  at  all  satisfactory.     It  has 
likewise  been  objected  that  the  Arabs  can  always  lind  whatever  their 
employers  desire  to  obtain  ;  and  that  the  artificial  objects  got  up  by 
the  borers  might  have  &llen  into  old  wells  which  had  become  gradually 
filled  up.  It  maynot  be  outof  place,  also,  that  we  recall  the  following  fact ; 
In  the  course  of  making  the  excavations  for  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the 
difficulties  that  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  some  parts  induced 
the  contractors  to  procure  a  diving-bell,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  On  the  first  inspection,  a  shovel  and  hammer 
were  lefl  on  the  spot  by  the  divers;  but  these  tools  were,  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the  next  visit.     In  the 
progress  of  the  excavations,  however,  while  advancing  the  protecting 
wooden  framework,  the  missing  shovel  and  hammer  were  found  in  the 
way  of  it,  having  descended  at  least  eighteen  feet  in  the  ground,  and 
probably  resting  or  mixed  up  with  some  ancient  deposit.     It  now 
remains  for  us  to  notice  another  interpretation,  which  has  been  put 
upon  these  strange  pages  in  the  great  '*  stone-book  of  nature,"  which  so 
puzzle  u&     The  facts,  speaking  generally,  are  admitted;  the  caves  and 
gravels  are  held  to  be  above  suspicion ;  and  the  remains  and  objects 
said  to  have  been  extracted  from  them  are  believed  to  have  been  actually 
fotind  in  them.     This  view  admits,  then,  that  we  have  proof  that  man 
was  contemporary  in  Europe  with  two  species  of  elephant,  two  species 
of  rhinoceros,  at  least  one  species  of  hippopotamus,  with  the  cave-bear, 
cave-lion,  cave-hyiena,  and  many  smaller  extinct  animals.     But  it 
prefers  to  regard  the  geologic  and  ])a]8Bontologic  facts  which  neces^ 
mutate  this  admission,  as  being  more  iu  fiivour  of  the  prolongation  of 
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the  mammalian  period,  or  of  the  days  of  the  great  extinct  pachyderms, 
down  to  recent  times,  than  of  the  carrying  back  of  the  existence  of 
man  into  the  remoter  ages.  Oar  contemporary,  when  oommeuting  on 
M.  Lartet's  account  of  the  Aurignac  cave,  observes : 

"  Assaminff  all  the  oonclasions  from  the  observations  of  M.  Lartet  to  be 
correct  (and  from  the  great  majority  of  them  we  see  no  cause  to  dissent),  it 
appears  to  be  almost  incontestable  tbiat  the  result  is  unfavourable  to  the  idea 
of  assigning  an  almost  measureless  antiquity  to  those  numerous  deposits  which 
are  jjroved  to  be  coeval  with  extinct  mammalia,  and  of  which  we  nave  treated 
in  this  article.  It  goes  a  lone  way  to  convince  us  that  the  existence  in  Europe 
of  the  cave-bear,  cave4ion,  rhinoceros,  and  mammoth  must  be  approximated 
much  more  towards  recent  times  rather  than  that  the  creation  of  man  must  be 
drawn  back  into  a  region  of  quite  hypothetical  remoteness  on  account  of  his 
association  with  the  extinct  species.  But  Sir  Charles  Lyell  aud  M.  Lartet 
(who  appears  to  be  a  thorough  disciple  of  his  school)  try  to  persuade  us  that 
absence  of  any  mark  of  important  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  about  Aurignac  is  no  proof  that  tne  antiquity  of  the  tomb  may  not  be 
indefinitely  great.  Great,  no  doubt,  it  must  be,  but  every  fact  connected  with 
its  position  and  discovery  seems  to  show  tliat  it  belongs  to  what  we  may  (some- 
what vaguely,  no  doubt)  call  the  present  age  of  (he  world:  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  assuming  that  these  mammals  survived  to  a  later  period  of  the 
world's  history  than  geologists  have  usually  allowed.  Even  the  chan^  of 
climate  which  they  were  once  considered  to  establish  has  disappearea  as  a 
difficulty."  ('Edinburgh  Review.') 

But  once  admitting  the  contemporaneousness  of  man  with  the  ex- 
tinct pachyderms  before  mentioned,  his  duration  upon  the  globe  must 
under  any  view  of  the  case,  be  still  allowed  to  be  of  a  &r  greater  anti- 
quity than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.     But  we  are  warned  that  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  usual  limits,  and  we  must  relinquish  our 
obscure,  though  very  interesting  theme.     It  will  be  recollected  then 
that  the  theoiy  of  (3uvier  was,  that  the  earth,  when  sufficiently  free 
from  water  to  support  animal  existence  did  so  in  the  successive  order 
of — 1.  An  age  of  reptiles;  2.  Of  palseotheria;  3.  Of  the  mammoth 
and  mastodon;  and  4.  Of  man.     Down  to  the  time  of  Cuvier  and 
Buckland,  no  very  definite  idea  existed  that  man  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  extinct  pachydermata  of  the  third  series.     In  their  day, 
however,  a  few  explorers  of  the  labyrinthine  passages  of  the  past 
ventured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hint  that  there  was  testimony  to  show 
that  Man  did  tread  the  earth,  for  however  short  a  period,  with  the 
cave-bears,  hyasnas,  and  rhinoceroses  which  have  been  extinct  fur  ages. 
Now  we  find  many  of  our  highest  geologic  and  palsBontologic  authorities 
strenuously  supporting  such  an  opinion,  and  carrying  back  the  origin 
of  man,  geologically  speaking,  into  the  post-Pliocene  period  of  the 
upper  tertiary  series.     Whether  he  is  to  be  finally  located  in  these 
strata  along  with  the  mammoth  and  cave-bear,  or  whether  he  is  to  be 
brought  forward  again  into  a  brighter  daylight  in  company  with  certain 
extinct  species,  which  were  once  thought  to  have  been  lost  before  they 
actually  were  so,  or  whether  after  all,  certain  grand  mistakes  have  not 
been  made,  must  be  regarded  as  yet — in  our  opinion,  at  least,  quite 
undetermined.     Not  only,  however,  do  Sir  Chai*les  Lyell  and  othersy 
for  whose  opinion  we  should  have  the  highest  respect,  lean  towards 
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the  belief  that  man  inhabited  the  earth  ia  far  distaDt  ages,  along  with 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  at  Be.dford, 
and  in  "post-Pliocene** times  fashioned  the  flint  implements  of  Amiens 
and  Ablieville,  but  they  maintain  that  the  "recent  period**  of  his  ex- 
istence here  has  been  of  so  long  duration  as  to  carry  it  back  to  an 
incalculable  antiquity,  or  one  at  least,  to  which  five  or  six  thousand 
years  are  but  an  insignificance,  and  in  comparison  with  whose  archives 
the  records  of  the  vidley  of  the  Nile  must  be  considered  as  extremely 
modem.  The  evidence  for  thus  lengthening  the  "  pr»-historic  period** 
of  man  will  be  found  displayed  in  a  most  interesting  manner  in  Sir 
Charles*s  recent  volume.  It  is  founded  upon  the  history  of  Danish 
peat  and  its  remains,  upon  the  Kjokkenmodding  of  Denmark,  the 
lacustrine  habitations  of  ancient  Switzerland,  the  "crannoges**  of 
Ireland,  Ac  dec.  To  discuss  it  would  require  nearly  as  many  pages  as 
we  have  already  consumed.  In  conclusion,  we  feel  bound  to  say, 
then,  that  however  mspicious  we  still  feel  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  which  has  been  offered  us  in  proof  that  our  race  existed 
in  past  ages,  almost  bewildering  to  think  of,  we  consider  that  neither 
the  scientific  world  nor  the  general  reading  public  have  received  for 
some  time  past  two  more  welcome  gifts  than  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  and  of  Professor  Huxley.  We  do  not  know  which  to  rate  more 
highly — their  scientific  importance,  or  their  general  interest. 

E£VI£W  X. 

1.  Report  of  the  Commiseionere  appointed  to  Inquire  into  tlie  Sanitary 
SteUe  of  the  Army  in  India,  tmth  Freda  o/ Evidence,    8vo,  pp.  265. 

3.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Reports  from  Stations  in  India  and  its  Depen- 
dendes,  ic.  Asc,     2  vols,  folio,  pp.  943  and  959. 

The  appearance  of  this  Report,  with  its  documentary  evidence,  will  form 
an  era  in  the  literature  of  State  Medicine,  and  of  the  Hygiene,  not  of 
armies  and  military  establishments  only,  but  of  communities  and  peoples 
alsa  From  the  very  wide  extent  and  varied  nature  of  the  field  of 
inquiry,  as  well  as  from  the  comprehensive  and  searching  system  of 
investigation  pursued,  and  the  highly- intelligent  character  of  the  testi- 
mony received,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  an  amount  of  valuable 
information  on  many  of  the  most  important  subjects  relating  to  public 
health  is  collected  together,  such  as  has  never  before  been  obtained. 
The  Commission  was  appointed  in  the  summer  of  1859,  and  the  Report 
is  dated  May  19th,  1863,  so  that  their  labours  extended  over  four 
years.  The  period  had,  alas  !  not  passed  away  without  leaving  more 
than  one  blank  in  the  roll  of  the  original  members.  The  brave  and 
earnest-hearted  Alexander,  who,  by  the  sheer  vigour  of  his  straight- 
forward, resolute  character,  had  swiftly  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
post  of  professional  ambition,  was  early  cut  ofl^  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  his  brother  officers  and  numerous  friends.  Who  that  knew  him,  as 
he  stood  at  the  door  of  his  Malta  hut, "  in  the  front,**  by  the  side  of  the 
WoroDzoff  road,  or  ever  accompanied  him  over  the  hospitals  of  the 
Light  Division,  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  can  forget  bis  manly  bearing, 
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his  bold  independence,  whenever  be  felt  himself  in  the  rigbt-S-bis  de- 
testation of  everything  savouring  of  uufairuess  or  deceit — bis  most 
friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  medical  officers  serving  under  him, 
and  bis  hearty  appreciation  of  their  services — can  refrain  from  drop- 
ping a  tear  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant,  able,  and  upright  man  ?  And 
then,  too,  the  pure  and  noble-minded  Sidney  Herbert,  worn  out  by 
slow  sickness,  and  forced,  despite  heroic  endurance,  to  yield  his  post 
to  another,  sunk  at  length,  '*  weary  with  the  march  of  life,**  to  his  long 
rest,  amid  a  nation's  sorrow.  The  date  of  his  latest  appearance  at  the 
ineetings  of  the  Commission  appears  to  have  been  within  a  month  or 
two  of  his  decease.  His  place  was  filled  by  Lord  Stanley,  than  whom 
no  fitter  or  abler  man  could  be  found  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  bj 
Dr.  Gibson,  the  present  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment. The  other  medical  members  of  the  Commission  are  Sir 
Kanald  Martin,  Dr.  Farr,  and  Dr.  Sutherland.  The  guiding,  and  in- 
deed the  originating  spirit  of  the  whole,  has,  of  course,  been  the  first 
of  these  three  eminent  men  ;  and  well  may  we,  while  according  high 
praise  to  all,  specially  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  professional  life.  Barely  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  medical 
man  to  witness  so  completely  the  attainment  of  the  long-cherished  and 
the  long-pursued  object  of  a  most  worthy  ambition,  and  by  the  attain- 
ment of  it  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  his  country. 

The  paper  drawn  up  in  the  early  part  of  1835  by  him,  while  Presi- 
dency Surgeon  at  Calcutta,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the 
Acting  Governor-General  of  India  at  the  time,  contains  the  germ  of  the 
large  and  comprehensive  inquiries  which  have  been  carried  out  by  a 
Boyal  Commission  five-and-twenty  years  subsequently.  Baaing  his 
suggestions  on  the  valuable  work  of  Hennen  on  the  'Medical Topography 
of  the  Mediterranean,*  he  proposed  that  ^'  the  medical  boards  at  each 
Presidency  be  directed  to  require  from  all  medical  officers,  civil  and 
military,  serving  under  their  orders,  a  report  of  the  medical  topography 
of  the  province,  district,  city,  or  cantonment,  with  the  loodities  of 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  best  acquainted,  in  which  they  may  b^e 
serving  at  the  time."  These  rei>orts  to  be  collected  into  a  memoir,  to 
be  printed  and  supplied  to  all  stadOT-surgeons  and  officers  of  the  Quarter- 
master-Generars  Department.  Besides  minute  topographical,  me- 
teorological, and  climatic  details,  with  remarks  illustrative  of  the  vital 
and  m^ical  statistics  of  the  native  populations,  their  dwellings,  mode 
of  life,  kc,  the  most  prevalent  epidemic,  epizootic,  and  epiphytic  dis- 
eases, minute  information  is  required  as  to  the  situation,  construction, 
arrangement,  and  existing  condition  of  barracks  and  military  hospitals, 
with  special  reference  to  the  drainage  of  the  ground,  the  size  and  airi- 
ness of  the  wards,  the  quality  of  the  water-supply,  &c.  d^c.,  adding  the 
very  significant  queries,  *'  Whether  any  particular  disease  has  ever  been 
traced  to  them?"  and  "Whether  any  patients  have  ever  laboured 
under  any  diseases  that  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  locality  of  the 
hospital  r  The  Medical  Board  of  Calcutta,  to  whom  Mr.  Martin's 
paper  was  referred  by  the  Indian  Crovernment,  cordially  approved  of 
the  scheme  proposed,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  the 
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furtherance  of  its  important  objects.  The  result  was,  that  the  board 
was  inatmcted  by  coancil  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  the  medical 
officers  thronghout  the  Presidency  to  the  subject ;  and  "in  calliDg  on 
those  under  jour  orders  for  topographical  memoirs,  it  should  be  im- 
pressed on  their  minds  that  it  is  not  on  mere  geographical  position 
that  climate  and  its  salubrity  depend,  and  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  detached  spots  on  the  health  of  the  troops  or  other  inhar 
bitants  is  what  is  most  wanted." 

In  1842  he  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Office  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  enormous  loss  of  life,  injury  to  health,  and 
sacrifice  of  money  resulting  from  the  faulty  mode  of  locating  and  con- 
stmcting  barracks  and  hospitals  for  the  European  troops  in  India  and 
in  many  of  Her  Majesty*s  colonies,  in  consequence  of  these  matters 
having  usually  been  "  left  to  the  fancy  of  individuals,  some  of  them 
Teiy  able  military  engineers,  but  too  often  persons  who  have  had  neither 
the  time  nor  opportunity  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  the  imjiortauce 
it  derives  from  the  considerations  of  health."  He  proposed  that  stan- 
dard or  model  plans  be  prepared  for  barrack  and  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, proportioned  in  scale  to  certain  given  numbers  of  men,  and  suited 
to  the  various  climates  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  that  these  should 
in  future  be  adopted,  in  place  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  caprice  or 
&ocy  of  diflerent  individuals.  For  this  purpose,  he  suggested  that  a 
committee  of  competent  engineers  and  medical  officers  be  convened  in 
London,  to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  and  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment thereon.  With  the  customary  acknowledgment  and  thanks  to 
the  writer  the  matter  dropped  for  the  time ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
disasters  of  the  Crimean  war  forced  the  subject  of  military  hygiene  on 
public  attention — notwithstanding  the  ofb-repeated  expostulations  of 
medical  officers,  and,  although  many  terrible  warnings,  both  in  the  East 
and  West  (as,  for  example,  at  Hong  Kong,  Kurrachee,  Barbadoes,  and 
Bermuda),  had  been  given  not  many  years  before  of  the  danger  of 
neglect — that  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  any  useful  result  from 
his  labours.  With  nations,  it  is  often  as  it  is  with  individuals — they 
need  to  be  afflicted  to  learn  the  statutes  of  true  wisdom  and  humanity. 

The  admirable  '  Suggestions  for  promoting  the  Health  and  Efficiency 
of  the  British  Troops  serving  in  the  East  Indies,'  addressed  by  Mr. 
Martin,  in  1857,  to  the  chairman  of  the  East  India  Directors,  enter 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  import-ant  subjects  of  the  selection  of 
the  proper  locality  and  of  the  best  structural  arrangements  in  barracks 
and  hospitals,  thus  anticipating  the  chief  recommendations  on  these 
particulars  in  the  present  Report.  The  question  of  suitable  hill  sta- 
tions for  the  troops  is  largely  discussed,  and  the  necessity  for  a  series 
of  careful  sdentiflc  examinations  being  made  of  the  ranges  of  hills 
throughout  India  is  pointed  out,  to  determine  the  best  spots,  which 
■hall  be  free  alike  from  the  malarious  fevers  of  the  plains  and  from  the 
disorders  of  the  bowels  which  have  infested  too  many  of  the  mountain 
positions  which  had  hitherto  been  selected.  Lastly,  the  great  import- 
ance of  having  a  competent  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  sanitary  duties 
of  the  army  at  each  of  the  Indian  Presidencies^  and  whose  office  it  should 
65-xxxin.  8 
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be  in  peace  to  examine  and  report  on  the  sites  and  condition  of  all  mili- 
tary stations,  the  plans  and  etructure  of  all  buildings,  and  on  every- 
thing relating  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  soldier,  while  in  war ; 
being  attached  to  the  quartermaster-general  in  the  field,  he  would  study 
the  medical  topography  of  the  scene  of  action,  advise  as  to  the  best  sites 
for  camps,  &&,  and  as  to  all  other  matters  having  reference  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  army.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  scheme  sketched 
out  in  1857  constitutes  a  sort  of  programme  of  the  inquiry  which  has 
been  conducted  bv  the  G<»mmission.  The  voluminous  evidence  which 
accompanies  the  Report  occupies  no  less  than  1900  folio  pages  of 
small  print,  and  consists  of  the  oral  testimooy  of  forty-eight  witnesses, 
chiefly  medical  and  military  officers  who  have  served  in  India,  of  the 
detailed  replies  to  the  elaborate  queries  prepared  by  the  Commission 
from  upwards  of  a  hundred  stations  in  the  three  Presidencies  and  in 
Ceylon,  of  a  lengthened  series  of  statistical  returns  of  the  royal  troops 
from  1847  to  1856  prepared  by  Dr.  Balfour,  of  the  War  Office,  of  nu- 
merous statistical  tables  illustrative  of  the  health  of  the  late  East  India 
Company's  army  prepared  by  Dr.  Farr,  together  with  a  Report  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  upon  the  meteorology  of  India,  extending  over  nearly  160 
pages.  To  diminish  the- labour  of  perusing  such  a  huge  mass  of  evi- 
dence, a  very  useful  pricia  of  the  oral  evidence,  arranged  as  an  ana- 
lytical index  under  the  diffi^rent  heads  of  inquiry,  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Baker,  the  active  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  and  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Report ;  while  the  abstract  of  all  the  stational  reports 
prepared  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  along  with  a  valuable  paper  of  comments 
on  these  reports,  contributed  by  Miss  Nightingale  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioners,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  good  idea  of  their 
chief  sanitary  contents. 

The  numerous  subjects  discussed  in  the  Report  are  arranged  in  dis- 
tinct divisions.  It  begins  with  the  statistics  of  mortality  and  disease 
among  European  troops  in  India,  and  is  followed  by  a  sinular  estimate 
of  the  mortality  among  native  troops,  among  the  native  population, 
and  among  Europeans  and  mixed  races  in  the  country.  The  various 
influences  aflecting  the  health  of  the  soldier  are  then  minutely  exa- 
mined under  the  different  heads  of  the  topography  and  climate  of 
India — the  sanitary  condition  of  stations,  native  lines,  towns,  and  ba- 
zuars — ^the  site  and  construction  of  barracks  and  hospitals,  their  defects 
and  requirements  as  to  drainage,  water-supply,  iic, — the  diet,  dress, 
duties,  and  recreations  of  the  soldier,  together  with  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance, and  of  the  prevalence  of  syphilitic  disease  among  the  Eu- 
ropean troops,  &C.  &c.  The  important  question  of  hill  stations  attracts 
much  attention.  With  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  sanitary 
administration  in  India  the  Report  closes,  and,  after  a  recapitulation  of 
the  leading  results  of  the  inquiry,  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  numerous  topics  which  they  have  examined  are  set 
forth  at  length.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  within  the  bounds  of  an  ordi- 
nary article,  to  give  the  reader  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  information  accumulated  in  such  a  wide  and  varied  investigation. 
Its  interest  and  importance  are  national,  not  merely  professional,  and 
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no  rapid  or  saperficial  sketch  of  its  more  prominent  features  can  do  it 
justice.  The  difficiiltj  is  to  compress  into  a  short  space  what  we  have 
to  say  on  its  manifold  and  varied  contents.  We  begin  with  the  sta- 
tistical dat-a. 

On  April  1st,  1861,  the  entire  British  army  consisted  of  227,005 
officers  and  men.  Of  this  aggregate,  82,156  belonged  to  regiments  in 
India  at  that  date,  and  144,849  to  regiments  at  home,  or  in  the 
colonies.  The  strength  of  the  regiments  serving  in  India  in  the 
previous  year  was  94,829.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  our  military 
force  is  stationed  in  India,  and  a  still  larger  number  may  be  called  to 
that  part  of  the  empire  in  great  emergencies.  In  April,  1862,  some 
of  the  changes  resulting  from  the  incorporation  of  the  Indian  forces 
in  the  royal  army  had  been  carried  out;  and,  at  that  date,  the 
European  officers  in  India  amounted  to  3962,*  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  to  70,489,  the  native  officers  and  men  to  108,382, 
exclusive  of  11,652  in  the  Punjab  local  force,  and  of  numerous  police 
corps  which  have  been  created  in  all  the  provinces.  The  general  dis- 
tribution of  this  large  force  was  as  follows : — In  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency, including  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  85,966 
troops  were  stationed,  consisting  of  46,299  Europeans  (officers  2160), 
and  39,676  natives.  With  few  exceptions,  the  European  forces  of 
this  command  are  stationed  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and  near 
the  chief  cities  on  the  rivers.  The  force  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
amounted  to  41,879,  and  consisted  of  12,198  Europeans  and  29,681 
natives.  They  were  commanded  by  852  officers.  The  Madras  Pre- 
sidency had  under  its  command  a  force  of  54,136,  consisting  of 
14,161  Europeans,  besides  950  officers,  and  of  39,025  native  officers 
and  men.  This  force  includes  the  troops  in  the  British  province  of 
Pegu,  in  addition  to  Arracan  and  Tenasserim  in  Burmah ;  also  those 
in  Prince  of  WhW  Island,  and  in  Singapore,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Malacca  peninsula. 

And  now,  what  has  been  the  rate  of  mortality  in  this  large  Indian 
army  of  ours?  This  is  the  first  important  question  we  have  to  consider : 

"The  deaths,"  the  Report  states,  "in  the  57  years  1800-56  among  all  the 
Company's  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  including  invalids  m  India, 
amounted  to  40,420,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  588,820  years  of  life,  obtained  by 
adding  up  the  average  annual  strength  in  those  years;  so  the  annual  rate  of 
mort«uity  has  been  69  in  1000  during  the  present  century. 

"  The*^ mortality-rate  was  as  high  as  134  in  1804,  in  the  first  Mahratta  war, 
ind  it  was  as  low  as  41  in  1852.  It  was  high  aerain  in  the  years  of  mutiny, 
and  it  has  been  subsequently  lower  than  the  Indian  standard.  From  the  rate 
of  55  in  1770-99,  the  rate  rose  to  85  in  the  30  years  1800-29;  and  the  mor- 
tality fell  to  58  in  the  27  years  1830-56;  so  that  the  death-rate  of  the  British 
soldier  since  the  first  occupation  of  the  country  down  to  the  present  day  has 
oscillated  round  69  per  1000. 

"If  the  mortality  is  set  down  at  69  in  1000,  it  follows  that,  besides  deaths 
by  natural  causes,  61,  or,  takmg  the  English  standard,  60  head  per  1000  of 
oar  troops  perish  in  India  annually.    It  is  at  that  expense  that  we  have  held 

*  The  retnms  for  Bengal  include  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  only. 
Tbeie  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  I'eturns  of  all  the  Presidencies. 
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dominion  there  for  a  centnrj;  a  company  out  of  every  regiment  has  been  sacri- 
ficed every  20  months.  These  companies  fade  away  in  the  prime  of  life ;  leave 
few  children ;  and  have  to  be  replaced,  at  great  cost,  by  successive  shiploads  of 
recruits."  (pp.  18, 19.) 

Throughout  the  Report,  the  death-rate  of  69  per  1000  is  assumed  as 
the  rate  hitherto  of  the  mortality  of  our  European  forces  for  the  whole 
of  India.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  this  estimate,  as  a  correct 
representation  of  what  the  health-condition  of  the  Indian  armj  has 
been  now  for  many  years  past.  The  Secretary  for  India,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  in  moving  the  budget  for  India  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  23rd  of  last  July,  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  based 
on  &cts  spread  over  an  unnecessarily  long  period  of  time,  during  the 
first  half  of  which  there  had  been  many  most  destructive  wars,  and 
when,  moreover,  &r  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
men  than  during  the  second  half  We  give  below  an  extract  from 
Sir  Charles's  speech  for  reference.* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  Science,  at 
Newcastle,  Dr.  James  Bird  also  appears  to  have  taken  a  similar  view, 
and  to  have  maintained  that  the  estimate  adopted  by  the  Commission 
was  considerably  too  high  for  fair  comparison  with  the  present  or 
recent  death-rates  of  our  troops  elsewhere,  or  with  the  civil  population 
at  home.  The  question  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without 
examination.  The  following  table,  from  the  appendix  to  the  Keport, 
will  explain  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion.  It  gives  the  death-rates  in  groups  of  years,  from  180O 
to  18ci6,  in  each  of  the  Presidencies,  and  for  the  whole  of  India  : 


Yean. 

India. 

Bengal. 

Bombaj. 

Madna. 

1800-1810 

7-37 

915 

8-45 

5-48 

1810-1820 

8-48 

6-87 

9*96 

9-70 

1820-1830 

907 

8*45 

9-79 

9-52 

1830-1840 

5-57 

601 

4-63 

5-55 

1840-1850 

6-54 

7-95 

6-83 

4*35 

1850-1856 

5-07 

6-78 

311 

443 

1800-1856 

6-86 

7-41 

6-60 

6-35 

1800-1830 

8-46 

806 

9-54 

8-43 

1830-1856 

6-77 

6-96 

504 

4-73 

From  this  table  we  see  that,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
century,  the  death-rate  for  all  India  was  66  per  1000  ;  that  it  vras 

*  ''I  think  that  a  careful  ezamtnstion  of  the  docnmente  eootained  in  the  Report 
would  have  shown  that  the  general  oonclosion  as  to  the  mortality,  ihongh  perfectly 
correct,  was  based  on  faata  going  so  far  back,  that  they  do  not  siFord  a  very  good 
index  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Indian  army  at  the  present  moment.  Thei«  is  not 
the  least  donbt  that  the  habits  of  the  soldiers  were  more  intemperate  in  former  years 
than  now,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality  which  prevailed  some  forty  years  ago  is  no 
good  criterion  of  the  rate  of  mortality  at  present.  If  we  look  to  the  appendix  of  ti)e 
Beport,  we  find  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  founded  on  accounts  embracing  lour 
or  five  years  of  extraordinary  mortality,  which  serve  to  swell  np  the  average.  For 
instance,  in  the  Burmese  war«  during  1824  and  the  two  following  years,  the  mortality 
was  129,  157,  and  158  per  1000.  In  the  war  of  the  Caubul  massacre,  the  mortality 
was  107,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Sikh  war  it  was  124  per  1000.  These  few  yean 
swell  the  average  in  a  wonderful  way.     These  were  periods  of  war;  but  if  we  take 
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58  daring  the  next  twenty-seven  years;  and  that  it  was  lower 
still,  about  51,  daring  the  last  seven  years  alone  of  the  period.  Colonel 
Sykes,  some  years  ago,  estimated  the  death-rate  in  the  late  Company's^ 
European  troops  for  all  India,  during  the  twenty  years,  1825-1844, 
at  between  54  and  55  per  1000;  highest  in  Beugal,  where  it  was 
74;  while  in  the  Bombav  Presidency  it  was  51;  and  in  the  Madras, 
39  per  1000.  Dr.  M'Pherson  states  that,  during  the  twelve  yearn, 
1827—1838,  the  death-rate  among  the  European  troops  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  averaged  between  48  and  49  per  1000  ;  but  that 
daring  the  fifteen  years,  from  1842  to  1857,  it  was  only  33  per  1000, 
indicating  thus  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health-state  of  that 
portion  of  the  Indian  army. 

As  to  the  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  the  royal  army  serving 
in  India,  we  learn  from  Sir  A.  TuUoch,  the  average  of  the  thirty-nine 
years^  from  1817  to  1855,  was,  at  the  least,  70  per  1000  for  all  India, 
as  shown  in  the  following  summary  of  the  tables  he  has  prepared  for 
the  troops  in  each  presidency : 

StreDKth.  Deathi.  Batio  net  1000. 

Bengal   ....    377.980    29.970    7§-2 

Madras  ....    249,012     15,462     62-9 

Bombay.    .    .    .    165,947    10,152     611 

792,939    55,584    700 

Allowing  for  the  deaths  from  the  casualties  of  war,  Sir  A  TuUoch 
estimates  the  losses  from  disease  alone  at  60  per  1000  annually,  over 
the  entire  [leriod  of  the  thirty-nine  years  previous  to  1855.  During 
the  latter  years  of  this  period,  the  amount  of  fatal  sickness  among  the 
Queen's  troops  had  begun  very  notably  to  decline,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
their  improved  sanitary  condition  as  compared  with  what  it  had  been. 
In  the  six  years,  1850-1856,  the  death-rate  in  the  Bengal  Presidency 
appears  to  have  been  between  52  and  53  per  1000,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  about  36,  and  in  that  of  Bombay  not  more  than  25  or  26 
per  1000  of  the  strength ;  the  average  for  the  three  Presidencies 
together  not  exceeding  38  per  1000. 

Many  important  amendments,  it  is  right  to  remember,  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  Grovemor-Greneral,  for  promoting 
the  health  atad  general  welfare  of  the  troops.  Wherever  he  journeyed 
he  in^>ected  the  barracks  and  hospitals,  and  made  many  and  salutary 
changes  in  them.  He  issued  directions  for  the  landing  of  fresh  troops 
at  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  sending  them  up  to  their 
destinations  without  unnecessary  exposure  to  injurious  iDfluenoes— a 
subject  which  previously  had  been  much  overlooked,  notwithstanding 

periods  of  peaces  the  decreaae  of  mortality  ia  remarkable  as  we  approach  the  present 
time.    Before  the  Barmese  war,  the  mortality  was  75  per  1000,  and  in  the  next 

period  of  peace  after,    it  was  respectively  53,   50,  42,  and  32  per  1000 

The  mortality,  therefore,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  is  not  a  fair 
xepreaentation  of  the  ordinary  mortality,  sufficient  allowance  not  being  made  for  the 
casoalties  of  the  service  and  for  the  deaths  of  persons  from  wonnds  and  from  diseases 
contracted  in  service.  Th^  >rdinary  mortality  in  India  in  times  of  peace  is  nothing 
like  that  which  has  been  stated  in  the  Report ;  and  I  think  it  right  to  make  this 
statement,  because  some  alarm  might  otherwise  arise  in  the  public  mind." — (From 
tiie*  Times*  of  24th  July.) 
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its  great  hygienic  inoportanoe.  The  character,  too,  of  the  troop-ships 
was,  about  the  same  time,  much  improved,  so  that  the  health  of  the 
men  was  generally  better  on  their  arrival  in  India  than  it  used  to  be. 
^During  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  too,  signal  improve- 
ments, especially  in  the  condition  of  the  barracks  in  various  parts, 
were  effected ;  and  among  other  salutary  changes,  not  the  least  was 
the  operation  of  the  Limited  Service  Act,  whereby  the  soldier  in  the 
Royal  army  was  no  longer,  upon  enlistment,  tied  up  for  life,  but  could 
claim  his  discharge  if  he  wished  it  after  ten  years'  service.  In- 
temperance among  the  troops  had  decidedly  diminished — a  point  to 
which  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  in  bringing  forward  the  Army  Ekitimates 
in  1853  specially  alluded,  and  on  which  occasion  he  mentioned,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  mortality  during  the  previous  year 
among  the  Queen's  troops  in  the  three  Presidencies  had  been  at  the 
rate  of  42  per  1000,  whereas,  for  the  thirty-five  years  previously,  it 
had  been  as  high  as  74;  and  that  at  Hong  Kong  it  had  &llen  from 
150  per  1000  to  69.* 

During  the  ten  years,  1847—1856,  the  mortality  among  the  non- 
commissioned ofiicers  and  men  in  H.M.  infantry  regiments  serving  in 
India  was,  according  to  Dr.  Balfour's  tables  (which  afford,  he  admits^ 
only  a  near  approximation  to  the  desired  stational  information),  not 
more  than  38  per  1000  of  strength  in  the  whole  peninsula;  being 
nearly  55  in  Bengal,  29-4  in  Bombay,  and  28  in  Madras.  In  the 
cavalry  regiments,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  31 
in  Bengal,  19*2  in  Bombay,  and  nearly  18  per  1000  in  Madras;  or 
of  about  23  for  all  India.t  But  as  the  deaths  of  invalids  on  their 
passage  to  England,  which  averaged  48  annually,  are  not  included,:^  a 
slight  addition  must  be  made  to  the  above  ratios;  so  that  they  may 
probably  stand  thus:  Bengal  56  jier  1000,  Bombay  33  per  1000,  and 
Madras  30  per  1000 :  or  of  nearly  40  per  1000  for  the  whole  peninsula. 

Sir  A.  Tulloch  states  that,  since  the  mutiny,  the  mortality,  exclusive 
of  casualties  in  the  field,  has  been  little  more  than  half  the  average  of 
the  39  years  from  1817  to  1855.  Of  20  regiments  which  went  out  to 
India  in  1857-8  on  account  of  the  mutiny,  and  were  not  in  action,  the 
death-rate  during  the  next  three  years  averaged  34  per  1000;  and  in 

*  From  a  return,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Gommonfl  in  1850,  it  appean  that  the 
death-rate  firam  diaea*e  alone  in  H.M.  troops  serring  in  the  East  Indies  and  China 
during  the  nine  years  from  1840  to  1848  inclaBive,  ayeraged  68  per  1000  of  the 
strength;  exclusiye,  donbtlese,  of  the  deaths  of  invalids  on  the  homeward  voyage. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  varied  from  98  in  1842  (the  first  Chinese  var  year)  to  89 
in  1848. 

t  We  had  prepared  a  table  to  compare  the  death-rates  among  the  eavatijand 
infantry  at  the  same  stations  in  the  Bengal  Preddenoy  ;  bot  the  periods  of  servioe  of 
the  two  corps  at  these  stations  differed  generally  so  much,  that  no  fiftir  oondnaioiia, 
we  soon  found,  oonld  be  drawn  from  the  comparison.  At  the  only  two  stations  where 
the  period  of  observation  for  bodi  cavalry  and  infantry  extended  to  ten  years, 
1847-56 — vix.,  at  Umballa  and  Meerut— the  mortality  among  the  former  was  at  the 
rate  of  23  and  of  20  per  1000  respectively,  while  among  the  infantiy  it  was  at  the 
rate  of  55  and  45  per  1000. 

X  The  total  number  of  invalids  of  H.M.  troops  embarked  from  India  during  the  ten 
years  was  8491,  and  of  deaths  on  the  passage  477,  giving  an  average  per-centage  of 
5*65  to  the  number  embarked. 
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8  regiments  which  were  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  but  were 
not  engaged,  the  proportion  was  a  trifle  less.  In  1860  and  in  1861, 
the  latest  date  of  any  published  returns,  the  mortality  of  the  Eun  pean 
troops  over  all  India,  including  the  deaths  of  invalids  on  their  passage 
to  this  country  or  at  home,  was  at  the  rate  of  35*2  and  of  36*7  per 
1000,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  army 
medical  department. 

A  table  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Farr  to  show  the  influence  of  the 
term  of  residence  in  India  on  the  death-rates  of  European  troops 
serving  there.  It  is  based  on  the  returns  for  the  ten  years  1846-49 
and  1851-56,  in  the  Bengal  and  Madras  Presidencies,  and  for  the  ten 
years  1846-49  and  1851-56  for  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  during  which 
decenniad  the  average  death-rate  for  Bengal  stood  at  67*2  per  1000,  for 
Madras  at  39*5,  and  for  Bombay  at  38*4,  or  for  all  India  at  61*2  per  1000. 

"The  Diortalitv  (65*2)  during  the  first  year  of  residence  is  higher  than  it  is 
sabsequeutly.  it  decreases  gradually,  and  hecomes  sensibly  less  in  the  fifth 
year,  44' 1 ;  it  then  rises  slowly,  and  is  47*0  at  the  second  quinquenniad  (5-10); 
52'8  at  the  third.  The  reduced  number,  43*0,  at  the  fourth  period  of  residence 
(15-20  years)  arises  probably  from  the  elimination  of  tlie  sickly  by  invaliding, 
which  then  becomes  active  (6  per  100).  This,  however,  althouffli  it  takes  away 
a  fourth  of  the  numbers  annually,  does  not  prevent  the  mort^ity,  partly  from 
advancing  age,  rising  to  62*8  per  1000  in  the  hist  periods  of  service."  (p.  21.) 

The  general  inference  which  Dr.  Farr  draws  from  this  examination, 
and  from  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  in  the  several  corps  and  Presi- 
dencies, is  that  "  the  fatal  causes  in  operation  produce  nearly  the  same 
fatal  results  in  India  at  all  the  ages  from  20  to  55,  among  men  ex- 
posed to  the  same  extent  to  their  influences."  The  great  abridgment 
in  the  average  duration  of  life  among  European  soldiers  is  shown  by 
other  tables,  from  which  it  api^ears  that  the  mean  afler-lifetime,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  age  of  20,  is  only 
17*7  years  in  India,  while  in  England  it  is  39*5  years.  At  the  age  of 
40,  it  is  15*5  years  in  India,  and  29*5  in  England.  An  annuity  at  the 
age  of  20  is  worth  not  more  than  12  years*  purchase  on  a  soldier's  life  in 
India,  or  less  by  10  years  than  an  annuity  on  an  average  life  of  that  age 
at  home.   At  the  age  of  40,  the  difiference  is  6  years  against  the  former. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  European  officers  in  India  has  always 
been  very  much  lower  than  among  the  men  ;  and  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, considering  not  only  the  vastly  better  accommodation  of  their 
quarters  and  other  sanitary  advantages,  but  also  their  salutary  privi- 
lege, after  t^n  years'  service,  of  leave  of  absence  for  three  years  (which 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  twenty-five  years  entitling  them  to  retire  on 
the  full  pay  of  their  respective  ranks),  and  a  further  absence  in  case  of 
sickness.  Among  the  Company's  officers  during  the  20  years,  1814- 
33,  the  death-rate  was  38  per  1000.  In  the  Royal  army  the  death- 
iHte  was  34  per  1000.  "  The  annual  loss  of  the  5298  officers  of  both 
armies  was  197.  Now  of  men  of  their  ages  in  England  about  53  die 
annually;  consequently  144  officers  died  every  year  in  India  in  excess 
of  the  natural  deaths."  Of  the  3936  officers  who  died  iu  the  20  years, 
only  122  were  killed  in  the  field  or  died  of  wounds. 

Among  the  civil  officers  of  the  Company,  the  death-rate  for  the  first 
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20  jean  of  service  in  India  has  areraged  not  more  than  2  per  cent., 
affording  thus  a  marked  contrast  to  that  in  the  military  service. 

8o  much  for  the  life  and  death-rates  of  Europeans  in  India.  Let 
ns  now  see  what  has  been  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  native 
troops  serving  with  them.  Colonel  Sykes  estimated  it  at  18  in  the 
1000  for  all  India — in  tha  Bombay  Presidency  at  13,  in  the  Bengal 
at  I8j  and  in  the  Madras  at  21.  Dr.  McPherson  gives  the  rate  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  fh>m  1842  to  1852  at  18  per  1000.  There,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  Presidencies,  the  mortality  has  varied  much  at 
different  stations  and  in  different  years.  While  it  has  not  exceeded 
8  per  1000  at  one  place,  it  has  been  not  only  18  but  28  at  another. 
During  the  three  years  1842—44,  the  native  troops  serving  in  Sdnde 
died  at  the  rate  of  43  per  1000.  The  Commissioners  have  taken  20 
per  1000  of  the.  strength  as  a  fair  average  mortality  for  the  native 
troops  througiiout  the  peninsula — the  same  rate,  it  will  be  observed, 
as  among  the  civil  officers  of  the'  late  Company.  Dr.  Mouat,  how- 
ever, points  out  a  source  of  fallacy  as  respects  the  alleged  death- 
rate  among  the  native  troops  which  must  be  kept  iu  mind,  especially 
if  we  seek  to  compare  it  with  the  mortality  among  European  troops, 
%Vhen  asked  if  he  considered  the  ratio  of  16  per  1000  of  strength  (taken 
by  Sir  A.  Tulloch  and  other  statisticians  as  the  average  loss  by  death 
in  the  native  Indian  army)  to  be  a  correct  estimate,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not,  and  for  this  reason — "  The  chief  fallacy  is,  that  a  man  who 
has  not  served  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  a  pension,  if  very  sick, 
and  if  the  sickness  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  it  practicable  to  grant 
him  leave,  applies  for  leave  to  go  home,  and  he  goes  home,  where  he 
dies  from  the  effects  of  disease  which  he  had  coutiacted  with  his  regi- 
ment j  such  a  case  is  not  brought  into  the  mortality  register.  .  .  .  They 
were  ultimately  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  regiment,  from  overstaying 
their  leave."  And  when  the  doctor  is  asked  what  allowance  he  would 
make,  for  the  number  of  deaths  which  take  place  away  from  their  regi- 
ments, he  says  that  it  would  have  the  result  of  more  than  doubling 
the  estimate  of  1 6  per  1000.  The  diseases,  from  which  the  Sepoys  chiefly 
die  when  they  go  home,  are  the  sequels  of  fever,  and  a  sort  of  atrophy 
pr  general  wasting  of  the  body.  This  point,  raised  by  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Mouat,  evidently  requires  to  be  worked  out  more  fully,  before  we  can 
aceept  as  a  coiTect  estimate  of  the  mortality  among  the  native  troopa 
the  rates  hitherto  given.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
military  death-rates,  we  may  glance  at  the  past  condition,  in  this  re- 
vpect,  of  our  troops  serving  in  other  tropical  countries ;  sitch  compari* 
sons  are  always  useful 

During  the  20  years  from  1817  to  1836  the  yearly  mortality  among 
the  white  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  exclusive  of  the  deaths  among 
invalids  on  the  voyage  home  or  after  arrival,  averaged  nearly  120  per 
1000  of  the  strength.  The  rate  varied  much  in  dilierent  islands.  In 
Barbadoes,  it  was  not  quite  60  per  1000;  in  Jamaica,  it  was  upwards 
of  140  per  1000.  In  bad  yellow-fever  years  the  losses  were  enormous^ 
above  anything  known  in  the  East  Indies — a  third,  a  half,  nay,  two-thirds 
of  the  force,  in  some  stations,  were  swept  away  in  the  course  of  the 
twelve  months.    A  fourth  part  of  a  body  of  recruits  has  been  swept  off 
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within  five  weeks  of  their  landing !  While  the  mortfditj  among  the 
white  troops  was  at  the  above  rates,  the  mortality  among  the  black 
troops  usually  averaged  between  30  and  40  per  1000. 

By  a  Parliameutacy  return  in  1850,  the  mortality  among  the  Euro- 
pean soldiers  for  the  9  yearn  from  1840  to  the  end  of  1848  was  found 
to  have  become  greatly  reduced ;  it  averaged  between  50  and  60  per 
1000,  ranging  from  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  1841  to  scarcely  3  per  cent. 
in  1847.  This  was  a  great  redaction;  still  there  was  an  exceedingly 
high  death-rate.  Some  important  changes  had  been  made,  during  the 
interval  between  the  two  returns,  in  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  sol- 
dier. The  number  of  salt-ration  days  had  been  diminished  from  five 
to  two  in  the  week,  and,  besides  other  alterations,  the  men  were  no 
longer  huddled  together,  one  tier  above  another,  in  ill>ventilated  bar- 
racks. Since  1848  the  death-rate  among  our  white  troops  in  the  West 
Indies  has  decreased  very  much,  having  been,  it  would  seem,  under 
30  per  1000  on  the  whole.  The  average  of  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  not  exceeded!  20  per  cent.,  and  among  the  troops  located  on  high 
ground,  as  at  Newcastle  in  Jamaica,  it  has  been  much  below  that 
mark.  The  mortality  among  the  black  troops  in  the  West  Indies  has 
also  very  sensibly  declined  since  1848.  We  thus  perceive  the  successive 
diminution  in  the  waste  of  soldier  life,  just  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nished neglect  of  those  obvious  conditions  on  which  health  depends. 

JnwUUiing, — To  estimate  aright  the  extent  of  permanent  losses  to 
the  public  service,  whether  in  the  army  or  navy,  regard  must  ever  be 
had  to  the  amount  of  men  annually  discharged  in  consequence  of 
damaged  constitutions  or  irremediable  infirmity,  as  well  as  to  the 
mere  number  of  deaths  in  and  out  of  hospital.  Unless  this  be  at- 
tended to,  we  shall  be  continually  understating  the  death-rates  among 
our  soldiers  and  sailors,  when  comparing  these  rates  with  the  mortality 
in  civil  Ufa  Colonel  Sykes  states  the  ratio  of  invaliding  among  the 
Company's  European  troops  over  all  India  at  about  29  per  1000;  being 
nearly  22  in  the  Madras,  nearly  32  in  the  Bombay,  and  36  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  Among  the  Sepoys,  the  ratio  is  given  at  19  per 
1 000  for  all  India ;  highest  in  the  Bombay,  and  lowest  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  In  the  royal  army,  the  proportion  of  men  invalided  among 
our  European  troops  in  India  has  been  less  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  averaging  18  or  19  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually. 
The  nature  of  the  diseases  and  infirmities  which  occasion  the  invaliding 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  return,  prepared  by  Dr.  Balfour, 
showing  th^diseases  of  invalids  of  H-M.'s  troops  found  unfit  for  service, 
and  discharged  at  Chatham  from  1847  to  1856.  The  total  number 
discharged  was  4522,  and  from  the  following  specified  causes : 


Infirmities  of  age  and  worn  out  .  924 
Rheumatism  and  chronic  pains  .716 
Pulmonic  and  thoracic  dbease  .  560 
Wounds  and  fractures  .  .  .  .572 
Dysentery  and  hepatic  disease    .  394 

>>e  diseases 332 

Mental  diseases 187 

Cachexia  and  scrofula  .  .  .  .176 
Ukers  and  varix 135 


Paralysis 123 

Venereal  diseases 96 

Dropsy  and  visceral  diseases  .    .  82 

Hernia 73 

Contractions 69 

Epilepsy    ........  61 

Stricture  and  urinary  disease      .  30 

Disbcations 10 
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The  sickness  rate,  or  tbe  annual  proportion  of  attacks  of  sickness  in 
an  army  to  its  strength,  affords  another  test  of  its  health  condition. 
Colonel  Sykes  estimated  this  at  nearly  1600  per  1000  in  the  whole 
European  troops  of  the  Company,  and  at  somewhat  under  700  per 
1000  among  the  native  troops,  from  year  to  year.  The  tables  of  Dr. 
M'Pherson  for  the  Madras  Presidency  give  a  considerably  higher 
ratio  for  the  native  troops,  and  they  moreover  indicate  an  increase,  of 
recent  years,  in  the  sickness  rate  among  the  army  generally  in  that 
presidency,  compared  with  what  it  was  prior  to  1857.  Has  this  in- 
crease arisen  from  a  greater  amount  of  positive  sickness  among  the 
troops,  or  only  from  greater  vigilance  in  the  detection  and  early  treat- 
ment of  disease)  In  the  royal  army,  the  sickness  rate  among  the 
infantry  regiments  in  India  from  lb47  to  1856  averaged  about  190 
per  cent,  of  the  strength,  or  nearly  two  attacks  of  sickness  to  every 
man  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  was  always  highest  in  the  Bengal 
presidency,  where  it  averaged  208  per  cent. ;  while  in  Bombay  it  was 
176,  and  in  Madras  151  per  cent.  Among  the  cavalry,  the  amount  of 
sickness  has  very  genendly  been  considerably  less  than  among  the 
infantry;  during  the  above  ten  years,  it  was  about  160  per  cent,  of  the 
force  for  all  India.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  sickness 
rate,  like  the  death-rate,  has  varied  extremely  in  different  stations  and 
in  different  years,  ranging  from  99  per  cent,  at  one  station,  to  upwards 
of  300  per  cent  at  another  station  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
Among  our  troops  serving  in  the  West  Indies,  the  sickness  rate  has  of 
recent  years  greatly  declined — by  a  third,  and  sometimes  by  nearly  a 
half — from  what  it  used  to  be.  Among  the  black  troops  it  has  been, 
and  it  continues  to  be,  much  the  same  as  among  the  Sepoys.  As  to 
the  number  of  men  in  the  European  regiments  constantly  off  duty  from 
sickness,  it  appears,  from  the  returns  of  H.M.'s  troops  during  the  ten 
yeai-8, 1847-56,  that  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  this  averaged  nearly  85, 
in  Bombay  53,  and  in  Madras  65  per  1000  of  the  strength.  With 
such  a  large  number  of  men  constantly  in  hospital,  the  effective  strength 
of  our  military  force  is  at  all  times  seriously  impaired.  At  the  Bengal 
rate  of  sickness,  an  army  of  70,000  British  in  India  has,  so  to  B{)eak,  a 
vast  hospital  of  5880  beds  constantly  full  There  is  little  evidence  on 
this  head  in  respect  of  the  native  troops.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
return  for  the  year  from  the  1st  of  April,  1852,  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1853,  it  is  probably  little  more  than  half  what  it  usually  is  among  the 
Europeans.  During  that  year,  it  was  46  per  1000  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  * 

Having  now  discussed  the  death  and  sickness  rates  of  our  Indian 
army,  let  us  ascertain  what  are  the  principal  maladies  which  occasion 
so  great  an  amount  of  permanent  and  temporary  losses  to  the  service 
from  year  to  year  : 

"The  great  endemic  diseases  of  India,  those  which  injure  tbe  health  or 
destroy  the  life  of  the  British  soldier,  are  fevers,  dysenteries,  diseases  of  the 
liver,  and  epidemic  cholera,  which  has  for  many  years  engrafted  itself  on  the 
endemics  of  tbe  country.  Compared  with  these,  ful  other  diseases  are  of  minor 
ex.tent  and  importance. . 
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"The  four  diseases  here  mentioned  are  almost  exclusively  diseases  of  the 
sultry  plains  of  India,  and  ivhen  any  of  them  are  found  in  the  elevated  lands 
they  are  generally  modified  in  degree  and  reduced  in  proportionate  frequency^ 
certain  forms  of  oowei  complaints,  when  the  sufferers  are  removed  from  the 
plains  to  the  high  grounds,  being  the  only  exceptions."  (p.  24.) 

.  The  excess  of  mortality  among  the  native  troops  also  is  due  chiefly 
to  cholera,  dysentery,  and  fever,  the  same  diseases  therefore  that  are 
moat  £Eital  to  Europeans;  and  the  disparity  in  the  deaths  hy  these 
diaeaaea  is  not  considerable. 

Fevers,  and  especially  remittent  fevers,  constitute  the  most  frequent 
source  of  sickness  among  the  white  troops.  Throughout  India,  50  per 
cent,  of  all  the  admissions  into  hospital  are  from  some  form  or  another 
of  fever,  so  that  of  all  the  causes  which  reduce  the  strength  of  our 
armies  there,  this  is  the  principal.  Besides  the  large  mortality  directly 
from  thu  source,  a  large  amount  of  the  permanent  disablement  and 
consequent  invaliding  is  always  caused  by  the  sequeliB  of  paroxysmal 
fevers.  Continued  fevers  occasion,  too,  a  large  amount  of  sickness  and 
death.  The  different  forms  of  this  type  have  hitherto  not  been  very 
accurately  distinguished  and  recorded.  There  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  is  much  more  frequent  in  India, 
and  in  other  tropical  countries  too,  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
A  good  many  references  to  it  are  made  in  the  stational  returns. 
Inspector-General  Dr.  M'Pherson,  in  describing  the  station  of  St. 
Thomases  Mount  near  Madras,  remarks,  that  *^  fever  assuming  typhoid 
symptoms,  with  much  gastric  derangement,  prevailed  throughout  the 
men  from  July  to  December,  1857  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
thatj'evers  of  tfds  character  are  on  the  increase  at  some  of  our  large 
fwUiiary  stations^  The  difficulty  of  correct  diagnosis  is  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  typhoid  fever  not  un frequently  assuming  a  more 
or  less  distinctly-marked  remittent  type.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  fever  which  prevails  among  the  natives,  especially  in  the  large  towns, 
abounding  as  these  do  with  all  the  elements  of  '^  py  thogenic**  mischief, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  a  typhoid  character. 

Ahnne  Fluxes. — Next  to  fevers  in  frequency,  but  still  more  fatal, 
comes  dysentery.  In  its  origin  it  is  often  intimately  associated  with 
malarial  fevers  of  all  types,  so  that  wherever  they  prevail  dysenteric 
disorders  are  never  far  off.  Dysentery  in  India  is  most  prevalent  in 
the  plains,  and  during  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons.  It  is  particularly 
common  and  destructive  to  the  health  of  the  troops  in  Lower  Bengal, 
more  so  thatf  in  almost  any  other  part  of  India.  The  mouths  and 
deltas  of  great  rivers  in  hot-  climates  are  the  especial  habitat  of  bad 
alvine  fluxes;  hence  they  are  always  the  principal  cause  of  the  excessive 
mortality  in  our  ships  of  war,  &c.,  at  Canton,  and  other  like  estuaries 
on  the  coast  of  China,  Africa,  dbo.  In  several  of  the  stations  in  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies,  it  is  a  comparatively  mild  disease. 
Sir  R.  Martin  states  that  11  cases  of  dysentery  occur  among  the 
European  soldiers  for  one  case  among  the  native  troops.  This  is  a 
most  aignificant,  and  ought  to  be  a  most  instructive,  fact. 

MaUgnoMi  ChoUra, — Since  1817,  this  formidable  pestilence,  although 
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known  previously  to  prevail  as  an  occasional  epidemic  in  different 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  has  engrafted  itself  on  the  endemics  of  the  soil, 
and  has  become  of  annual  occurrence  at  many  of  onr  large  stations.  It 
commences  generally  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season,  and  always 
shows  a  marked  predilection  for  low,  damp,  crowded,  and  ill- ventilated 
situations,  especially  when  the  water-supply  is  also  impure.  Long 
fatiguing  marches  have  often,  when  due  hygienic  precautions  have  not 
been  adopted,  been  followed  by  &tal  outbursts. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver. — Whether  as  original  or  secondary  affections^ 
these  constitute  a  very  frequent  and  important  class  of  diseases  iu  the 
East  Indies — more  so  there,  it  would  seem,  than  in  most  other  tropical 
countries.  The  numerical  hospital  returns  do  not  yield,  says  Sir  R. 
Martin,  anything  like  an  approximation  to  a  true  estimate  of  the 
existing  amount  of  hepatic  diseases.  From  1833  to  1854,  out  of  an 
aggregate  force  of  331,775  men  serviug  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
there  were  18,765  admissions  and  1345  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
liver.  On  etiological  grounds,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain  their 
relative  frequency  and  ^tality,  not  only  in  the  different  Presidencies, 
but  in  different  divisions  of  each  Presidency.  Acute  hepatitis  is  stated 
to  be  '*  essentially  a  disease  of  the  hot  plains.*  The  greater  prevalence 
of  liver  disease  in  the  East  than  in  the  West  Indies  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Off-hand  explanations  of  this  and  other 
medical  problems  of  the  sort  cannot  be  accepted. 

To  these  three  groups  of  disease — viz.,  fevers,  dysentery,  &&,  with 
cholera,  and  hepatitis — more  than  four-fifths  of  the  deaths  among  the 
Europeans  in  India  ara  due.  In  Bengal,  alvine  fluxes  alone,  inclading 
cholera,  occasion  nearly  one-half  of  the  wfiole  mortality.  Dr.  Farr 
has,  with  great  labour,  prepared  a  table  with  the  view  of  comparing,  as 
hr  as  the  imperfect  data  at  his  command  will  allow,  the  odculated 
death-rates  per  annum  to  1,000,000  strength,  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  all  the  European  forces  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal  during  the  sixteen  years  1830—1845,  and  among 
1,000,000  males  living  of  the  age  15—45  in  England,  during  the 
seven  years  from  1848  to  1854  inclusive.  This  table,  notwithstand- 
ing its  acknowledged  imperfections,  is  altogether  so  suggestive  in 
many  points  of  view,  that  we  must  find  space  for  at  least  an  abstract 
ofit:» 

DiMMM.  Beiif>aL  Soflaad. 

All  causes 66,940  ...  10,0S8 

Zymotic  diseases 57,853  ...  2320 

Fevers,  remittent 8145  ...  8 

„      intermittent 2929  ...  7 

M      eontinaed,typhu8»  typhoid,  and  ephemeral  6255  ...  904 

Spleen  disease*  &c 229  ...  3 

Diarrhoea 4554  ...  86 

Dysentery 15,453  ...  51 

Hepatitis  and  liver  disease 4559  ...  193 

*  In  calcaUtiiig  th«  mortality,  a  oometion  has  been  made  for  the  cansea  not 
rpecified,  by  distributing  them  over  the  fariona  8peci6ed  caoaea  of  death.  The  &cta 
are  Irom  the  medieal  retnma,  whieh  do  not  indnde  deaths  in  actiaD,  or  other  deaths 
vhkh  fiol  to  oome  under  the  notioe  of  the  medical  offioem 
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Cholera 13,191 

Small-pox 280 

Catarrn,  inflaenza,  and  bronchitis    ....  362 

Pneumonia  and  pleurisy 1065 

Phthisis  and  lung-disease 3115 

Asthma 117 

Apoplexy 2905 

Other  cerebro-apinal  diseases 446 

Alcoholism,  or  deliriom  tremens 1141 


Enteritis 

Kheumatism   .... 

Heart-disease  .... 

Dropsy 

Phl^nnon  and  ulcers 
Eye-disease     .... 
Fractures  and  contusions 

Wounds 

Drowning 

Other  violence     .    .    . 


336 
540 

453 
392 
87 
107 
219 

382 


•• 


546 
112 
228 
382 
8874 

66 
170 
588 

98 
102 

87 
346 
153 

13 

506 
63 

221 
69 


We  see  that,  besides  the  zymotic,  or  rather  the  miasmatic  order  of 
the  By  motic,  diseases,  there  is  another  group  of  disorders  which  causes 
an  enormoas  excess  of  mortality  among  the  troops  in  Bengal  as  com<* 
pared  with  the  middle-aged  male  |)opulation  in  England,  and  that  is,  the 
diseases  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  including  delirium  tremens  and 
other  consequences  of  intemperance,  as  well  as  apoplexy  and  sun* 
stroke,  &c.  The  relative  deaths  in  the  two  countries  are  4492  and 
856 !  There  is  also  an  excessive  disproportion  between  the  rat^is  of 
mortality  from  rheumatism;  but  the  disproportion  may  be  much  less 
than  appears  on  first  sight,  as  no  deaths  from  heart-disease  are  set 
down  in  the  Bengal  column,  and  346  occur  in  that  for  England. 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  if  pulmonary  consumption  is  in* 
eluded,  are  much  more  frequent  and  fatal  in  India — and,  we  may  add, 
in  other  warm  and  tropical  countries — than  most  |)erBons  imagine. 
They  occasion  the  proportionate  mortality  of  3559  deaths  in  Bengal 
to  4550  in  England.  Consumption  is  very  considerably  less  fatal  in 
the  former;  but  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  vastly  more  so — a  fact 
full  of  significance  as  respects  the  clothing,  &c,,  of  the  troops. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  mortality  in  India  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  noxious  influences,  which  may  be  mitigated  or  altogether 
removed,  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  present  inquiry.  The 
very  same  causes  of  excessive  sickness  and  death  are  at  work  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  day ;  and  they  were  equally 
destructive  in  our  own  land  in  former  times.  The  Commissioners 
have  done  well  to  compare  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Hindostan  with  what  it  used  to  be  in  our  metropolis  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  quoting  the  instructive  extract  from  the 
K^strar-Generars  annual  summary  for  1859,  comparing  the  fatality 
of  some  of  the  diseases  in  London  in  that  year  and  two  centuries 
ago,  and  which  our  limited  space  only  prevents  our  giving  at  full. 
The  yearly  death-rate  during  the  twenty  years^  1660—1679,  in  the 
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city  and  in  Sonthwark,  was  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Comparing  the  relative  mortality  from  different  diseases,  or  groups  of 
diseases,  then  and  now,  we  find  that  the  deaths  from  the  different 
kinds  of  fever,  continued  and  paroxysmal,  were  in  every  100,000 
living  as  749  to  59;  or,  including  scarlatina,  quinsy,  and  croup,  as 
759  to  227.  Small-pox  slew  357  in  the  first  period,  and  42  in  the 
second  period  Now,  not  above  8  in  100,000  die  of  dysentery ;  then, 
out  of  the  same  number,  763  perished  in  the  year;  and  this  was  ex- 
clusive of  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea  and  from  cholera;  from  the 
former  of  which  II  died  then,  and  120  die  now;  while  from  cholera 
the  deaths  were  7  in  1859,  and  130  annually  in  the  twenty  years, 
from  1660  to  1679.  The  deaths  from  scurvy  then  and  now  are  as 
142  to  2.  Consumption  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  were 
then  very  fatal,  and  still  continue  to  be  so,  although  in  a  much  less 
degree ;  the  relative  numbers  of  the  annual  deaths  from  this  source 
are  1079  and  161 L  Children  were  rapidly  swept  off;  from  con- 
vulsions and  teething  1175  died  then,  136  die  now.  Syphilis  appears 
to  have  been  twice  as  fatal  formerly  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 
Besides  these  and  other  endemic  and  permanent  causes  of  death,  our 
fore&thers  were  subject  to  recurring  outbreaks  of  the  terrible  plague, 
which,  upon  an  average  of  the  twenty  years,  annually  carried  off 
1132  lives.  In  epidemic  years  the  carnage  was  frightful;  in  1666, 
nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  London  perished.  What  has  been 
done  for  London,  and  for  England  generally,  may  be  done,  and  with 
like  results,  for  Calcutta  and  for  the  whole  of  India;  for  similar 
agencies  produce  similar  effects  on  health  everywhere — modified, 
indeed,  by  climatic  and  other  influences,  but  still  fundamentally  leading 
to  the  same  great  issua 

These  influences,  as  affecting  the  health  of  troops  in  India,  are  either 
general,  climatorial,  and  geografthical,  operatiug  more  or  less  actively 
over  the  whole  country ;  or  they  are  topographical,  local,  and  personal, 
being  coifbected  with  peculiarities  of  site,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
buildings,  Ac,  the  hygienic  arrangements  in  respect  of  food,  clothing, 
duties,  &C. 

That  the  high  heat,  large  amount  of  atmospheric  humidity,  and  the 
great  variations  between  night  and  day  temperature — ^the  three  principal 
characteristics  of  the  climate  of  India  generally — are  liable  to  produce 
marked  deteriorating  effects  on  the  constitution  of  most  Europeans,  when 
they  are  long  exposed  to  their  influence,  cannot  be  doubted.  Exces- 
sive heat  and  moisture  serve  moreover  very  generally  to  &your  the 
development  and  intensity  of  certain  miasmatic  diseases,  whose  origin 
is  usually  connected  with  the  decay  and  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stances, and  also  to  give  force  and  malignancy  to  congenerous  epide- 
mics of  occasional  occurrence,  while  at  the  same  time  they  tend  to 
increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  human  system  to  their  invasion. 
Many  of  the  most  formidable  outbi'eaks  of  pestilence  throughout  the 
world  have  taken  place  under  the  fostering  influences  of  excessive 
heat  and  moisture,  especially  when  these  conditions  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  atmospheric  stagnancy.    The  production  of  that  subtle 
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agent  ^'malaria,"  whose  existence  is  known  only  bj  its  effects  on 
health— for  of  its  material  or  physical  nature  little  or  nothing  has 
heen  discovered — ^is  intimately  connected  with  the  exposure  and 
drying  of  the  earth's  surface  after  it  has  been  soaked  with  water. 
Hence,  when  the  autumnal  season  has  set  in,  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, malarial  fevers  and  alvine  fluxes  are  usually  most  prevalent. 
Malaria  shows  a  marked  preference  for  low  levels;  it  is  most  active 
at  night,  and  its  power  is  most  felt  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  may  be  waft«d  from  its  source  just  as  fogs  are  apt  to  be,  and  thus 
reach  localities  ac  a  considerable  distance.  Its  production  is  always 
lessened,  and  has  often  entirely  ceased  before  regular  cultivation  of  the 
soil;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  rapidly  increased  by  lands 
being  deserted  and  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Whatever  lowers  or^ 
disturbs  the  tone  and  vigour  of  health  renders  the  system  more  sw^ 
ceptible  of  its  action.  An  insufficient  or  improper  diet,  excess  of  all 
sorts  in  food,  drink  or  veuery,  over-prolonged  fatigue,  exposure  to 
night  or  early  morning  air  on  an  empty  stomach,  sleeping  in  close  un- 
ventilated  rooms  and  quick  transition  into  the  open  air,  a  frequent 
coone  of  chills,  mental  depression  from  whatever  cause;  these 
and  all  such  influences  give  potent  aid  to  malarious  agency.  It  is  by 
wisely  acting  on  this  knowledge  that  the  medical  officers  will  best 
counteract  its  eflects  on  the  hygiene  of  troops  in  India;  for  the  day  is 
yet  &r  distant  before  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  eradicate  the  mischief 
itself.  The  whole  country,  especially  the  great  plains  along  the  course 
of  its  mighty  rivers  and  their  countless  tributaries,  is  one  vast  ma- 
laria-producing land.  Bengal  is  more  malarious  than  the  other  Presi- 
dencies,  and  Lower  Bengal  is  the  worst  region  of  all.  Hence  the  all 
but  invariably  greater  sickliness  and  death  of  our  troops  there  than 
elsewhere ;  and,  unfortunately,  a  large  part  of  the  army  has  generally 
been  stationed  near  the  banks  of  the  huge  foul  stream  of  the  Ganges 
in  this  very  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  Calcutta  and  at  Dum-Dum 
there  is  accommodation  for  above  3000  troops,  in  positions  so  low  that 
the  tide  washes  into  all  the  neighbouring  ditches  and  saturates  the 
subsoil  with  water.  Thence  along  the  valley  of  the  river,  as  far  as 
Lucknow,  there  are  upwards  of  15,000  troops  located  at  stations  on  a 
nearly  dead  flat,  and  not  much  above  the  sea-level,  with  no  means 
generally  of  natural  drainage,  and  where  the  ground  becomes  wet  or 
niarshy  in  the  rainy  season.  And  such  is  the  character  of  numerous 
other  localities  away  up  to  the  North- West  Provinces,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  plains  in  almost  everj^  region  of  the  peninsula.  Unhappily,  the  natural 
disadvantages  of  the  laud  have  not  unfrequently  been  not  a  little  ag- 
gravated by  the  little  attention  hitherto  paid  in  the  selection  of  the 
sites  of  military  stations.  At  Allahabad,  which  is  partly  40  feet 
above  the  Ganges^  one-third  of  the  station  is  actually  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  river.  At  Berhampore,  the  station  is  below  the  river 
Bhagirutty,  which  skirts  it.  The  position  of  the  Earo{>ean  barracks 
at  Cawnpore  is  declared  by  Sir  P.  Cautley,  one  of  the  principal  en- 
gineer officers  in  the  Company's  service,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission^ to  "  be  about  the  worst  that  they  could  have  occupied ;  they 
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are  positively  upon  the  lowest  spot  of  the  whole  ground.  The 
drainage  from  the  bazaars  passes  through  the  lines  of  the  barracksu  I 
would  condemn  the  infantry  barracks  at  Cawnpore  altogether,  both 
on  account  of  site  and  material.**  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances 
of  the  same  sort;  they  abound  throughout  the  evidence,  oral  and  do- 
cumentary, irom  all  the  Presidencies.  The  elaborate  and  excellent 
report  of  Inspector- General  Dr.  Macpherson,  on  the  stations  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  on  this  head,  and  its 
value  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  clear  and  emphatic  remarks  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  which  accompany  it. 
Referring,  therefore,  the  reader  for  details  to  the  stational  reports, 
which  contain  so  much  instnictive  matter  to  every  military  medical 
officer,  we  shall  briefly  throw  together  a  few  memoranda  on  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  encampments  and  stations  in  tropical  climates. 

An  open,  dry,  and  somewhat  elevated  site,  having  natural  facilities 
for  land  and  domestic  drainage,  should  always  be  preferred.  A  gravelly 
soil  is  of  course  the  best ;  as  the  soil  or  subsoil  is  retentive  of  wet,  it 
is  corre8jx)ndingly  undesirable.  Valley  bottoms,  with  near  high  land 
around  them,  are  never  safe,  es|)ecially  in  hot  climates ;  neither  are 
the  lowest  slopes  or  the  ground  close  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  or 
wherever  the  water  of  the  uplands  finds  its  uatui-al  outlets.  This 
holds  true  at  all  elevations ;  for  regard  must  ever  be  had  not  merely  to 
the  altitude  of  the  spot  above  the  searlevel,  but  also  to  its  relative 
height  in  respect  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  character  of  the 
immediately  adjacent  land,  and  its  condition  as  to  wood  and  under- 
growth, the  existence  of  marshes,  stagnant  ponds,  or  sluggish  streams, 
particularly  to  windward,  have  to  be  considered ;  likewise  the  general 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  the  water  supply,  &c.  Camping 
close  to  recently  dried-up  river-courses,  or  on  ground  liable  to  be  in- 
undated after  heavy  rains,  has  often  been  followed  by  much  sickness. 
The  surface  may  be  dry,  and  even  parched  at  times,  yet  the  atmo- 
sphere may  be  damp,  as  hygrometric  observations  will  show.  Wherever 
partial  fogs  settle  and  persist,  or  where  wearing  apparel  or  leather 
accoutrements  become  speedily  mouldy,  we  may  suspect  an  excess  of 
atmospheric  humidity,  although  rain  may  have  been  long  absent  and 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  arid.  Broken  and  irr^^lar  ground,  full 
of  hollows,  where  moisture  and  vegetable  decay  may  abound,  will 
render  a  position,  otherwise  unobjectionable,  unhealthy.  Proximity  to 
deep  damp  ravines  or  hemmed-in  hollows  in  tropical  countries  is  often 
attended  with  the  prevalence  of  malarial  exhalations.  The  mouths 
of  gorges  and  the  passes  between  hills  in  these  climates  are  very  gene- 
rally unhealthy;  they  are  subject  to  great  and  rapid  atmoaphtfric 
changes,  from  oppressive  stagnant  heat  at  mid-day,  to  cold,  damp,  and 
it  may  be  also  miasmatic  currents  of  air  sweeping  through  them  in 
the  evenings  and  mornings.  This  was  one,  at  least,  of  the  causes  of 
the  dreadful  mortality  among  the  troops  at  Hong  Kong  for  some  time 
after  its  occupation  ;  and  the  same  results  have  occurred  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  general  belief  that  sites  close  to  the  coast,  where  they  are 
freely  open  to  the  sea  breezes,  are  and  ought  to  be  salubrious.     Yet  it 
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is  well  to  know  that  iu  various  regions  of  the  world  such  spots  have 
proved  most  deadly  to  the  soldier,  while  an  inland  and  elevated  spot 
not  &r  off  has  been  comparatively  healthy.  This  has  been  most 
markedly  the  case  in  seasons  of  epidemic  sickness,  which  has  often 
been  then  confined  to,  or  been  most  severe  in,  stations  near  the  shore. 
Mach — very  much — will  depend  on  the  artificial  and  acquired,  as  well  as 
on  the  natural,  characteristics  of  the  locality.  Besides  an  excessive 
amount  of  aerial  humidity — a  very  influential  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  diseases — on  the  sea-coast,  the  atmosphere  is  apt  to 
be  most  perniciously  tainted  by  the  shore  becoming  the  depository  of 
much  decaying  waste  matter  of  all  sorts,  brought  down  from  the  land 
or  washed  up  from  the  sea,  and  also  of  divers  filth  and  garbage  which 
zot  on  the  surface  or  partially  sink  into  and  impregnate  the  soil  If 
to  these  sources  of  pollution  be  added  a  semi-stagnant  stream,  whose 
fi>ul  waters,  commingling  with  the  salt  water  at  every  slight  rise  of  the 
tide,  every  now  and  then  overflow  and  recede  from  the  low  ground 
about,  then  indeed  there  are  some  of  the  most  potent  elements  for  the 
production  of  disease  in  a  hot  climate.  Yet  on  spots  like  these  barracks 
jiave  been  bmlt,  scarcely  raised  off  the  damp  ground,  and  with  no 
attempt  to  prepare  a  dry  foundation;  and  men  have  been  huddled  into 
them,  to  die  off  like  rotten  sheep  within  six  months  of  their  landings 
Such  accommodation  was  as  bad,  but  probably  not  worse,  than  no 
accommodation  at  all,  as  was  the  case  with  the  regiment  that  was  sent 
out  from  this  country  in  1825  to  Sierra  Leone  and  landed  in  that 
deadly  climate  before  any  barracks  had  been  built,  and  of  whom  two- 
thirds  perished  before  the  end  of  the  year !  So  much  for  the  health^ 
organisation  of  our  army  at  that  time;  nor  was  it  much  better  in  the 
first  China  war,  only  twenty  years  ago,  when  from  thorough  mal- 
administration and  culpable  neglect  of  all  the  most  obvious  sanitary 
precautions  in  respect  of  location,  &c.,  the  troops  at  Chusan  perished 
by  hundreds  within  a  short  time  of  being  landed.  One  regiment  wa9 
aibnost  swept  away  within  two  months;  at  one  time  it  could  not  muster* 
twenty  men  in  health !  Even  in  more  recent  years  instances  have' 
occunrad  where  no  small  mortalify  has  been  due  to  the  unsuitableness 
of  the  spot  chosen  for  the  location  of  troops,  in  {lermanent  as  well  a9 
in  temporary  occupation.  Little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the 
drainage  of  the  ground  of  military  sites^  a  matter  of  the  highest  im* 
portance  in  cantonments,  barrack-yards,  &c.  Means  should  be  taken 
not  only  for  the  prompt  removal  of  surface  water  and  the  prevention 
of  all  pools  and  stagnant  accumulations^  but  also  fnr  the  drainage  of  the^ 
aabsoil,  so  as  to  counteract  the  lodgment  of  water  a  few  feet,  it  may  be^ 
below  the  surfiice,  and  whereby  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  in  a 
spot  is  not  infi:equently  kept  charged  with  malarious  humidity. 
The  conclusion  of  the  rainy  season  in  the  tropics  is  generally  attended 
with  great  increase  of  disease ;  and  the  wetter  the  subsoil  of  a  locality  isy 
the  more  sickly  it  will  in  general  prove.  The  floors  of  barracks  and 
hospitals  are  often  damp,  and  therefore  unwholesome,  from  this  cause.  In 
^e  flat  plains,  where  there  is  little  or  no  fall  of  the  ground,  there  will  of 
eonrse  be  often  great  difiGiculty  in  leading  off  the  drainage  water,  except 
65-xxxxn.  9 
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by  artificial  aid ;  but  this  difficulty  only  sLows  tbat  the  locality  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  insalubrious  unless  every  sanitary  precaution  be 
used.  And  among  these  precaution s^  there  is  perhaps  none  more 
necessary  than  that  of  keeping  the  subsoil  easily  permeable,  and  the 
foundation  and  basemen t-flooi's  of  buildings  thoroughly  dry  and  fresh 
at  all  times.'  This  remark  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  important  subject 
of  barrack  and  hospital  construction  in  tropical  climates.  A  vast 
amount  of  information  on  this  point  has  been  gathered  together  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  been  subjected  by  them  to  a  sharp  and  critical 
scrutiny.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  not  a  thoroughly  well-constructed 
or  model  barrack  in  India.  They  are  either  much  too  large,  accom- 
modating far  too  many  men  in  one  building,  however  spacious  the  rooms 
may  be ;  or,  if  they  are  small  or  of  moderate  dimensions,  they  are  badly 
built,  badly  arranged,  or  badly  ventilated.  Nothing  certainly  can  be 
worse  than  the  old  large  barrack-buildings,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
square,  or  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  long,  low,  ill-ventilated,  and 
ill-lighted  rooms,  in  which  a  hundred  or  even  several  hundred  men 
were  congregated  night  and  day  together,  breathing  impurity  within, 
and  exposed  to  malaria  without.  Such  were  the  barracks  at  Secun- 
derabad,  Chinsurah,  &c.,  which,  after  causing  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  unneceBsary  deaths,  were  condemned  as  incurably  bad  several  years 
ago.  The  mere  size  and  extent  of  the  rooms  in  many  of  the  recently- 
constructed  barracks — as,  for  example,  in  the  magnificent  Dalhousie 
barracks  at  Fort  William — are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
sufficient  to  render  them  unhealthy,  notwithstanding  the  amplitude  of 
accommodation  and  the  large  amount  of  breathing  space  allowed  to 
each  man. 

"  An  essential  condition  of  every  barrack-room  is  that  the  air  in  it  should  be 
as  pure  daring  the  night  as  the  air  outside ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  this 
if  the  rooms  are  above  a  certain  size,  and  contain  above  a  certain  number  of 
men.  Whenever  the  number  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  per  room,  it  is  practi- 
cally far  more  difficult  to  ensure  fresh  air,  ana  beyond  thai  number  ii  eoon  beeomee 
impossible"  (p.  99.) 

We  are  not.  aware  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  strong  assertion  ia 
made.     It  is  added  that — 

"Sad  experience  has  proved  that  long  rooms,  like  passages,  with  100  or  more 
persons  sleeping  in  them,  may  become  highly  dangerous  during  epidemics,  and 
absolutely  pestilential  if  occupied  by  sick.  The  reason  of  course  is  that  the 
direction  which  the  foul  air  may  take  in  the  room  depends  on  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, not  under  control,  which  may  lead  to  its  being  accumulated  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  or  over  one  group  of  beds."  (p.  99.) 

If  such  be  really  the  case  with  all  long  rooms,  notwithstanding 
every  attention  to  their  ventilating  arrangements,  the  barracks  at  Fort 
William  and  elsewhere  must  inevitably  have  been  found  unhealthy ; 
but  this  is  not  alleged,  and  their  condemnation  seems  to  rest  more  on 
theoretical  grounds  than  on  the  results  of  experience.  We  have  failed 
to  discover  any  information,  throughout  the  whole  evidence,  about  the 
health-condition  of  the  troops  quartered  in  these  new  barracks  as  com- 
pared with  previous  barrack  accommodation  in  India.     This  is  to  be 
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Tegretied,  as  such  a  comparison  conld  not  have  failed  to  be  usefnl,  by 
afibrding  grounds  for  guidance,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  other  countries. 
Meanwhile,  a  strong  prejudice  may  be  excited  against  the  healthiness 
of  the  Dalhousie  and  similar  recent  barracks  by  the  censure  of  the 
Commissioners.  Probably  all  will  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  that  not  only  on  sanitary  grounds,  more  especially  when  any 
epidemic  sickness  threatens  or  prevails  in  a  station,  but  also  on  moral 
and  social  grounds,  and  for  the  general  well-being  and  comfort  of  the 
soldier,  smtdl  separate  barracks  for  half  a  company,  or  for  a  quarter  of 
a  company,  are  preferable  to  larger  constructions.  It  may  increase 
the  difficulty  of  ready  supervision  by  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  on  this  ground  many  leading  officers  whom  Sir  John  consulted 
gave  the  preference  to  large  barracks ;  "  but  I  think,"  says  he,  with 
'  his  accustomed  straightforwardness,  *'  that  barracks  of  a  limited  size 
are  better  for  the  men,"  while  admitting  that  the  lofty,  spacious 
structures  which  had  begun  to  be  built  in  the  Funjaub  on  the  plan 
advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  were  very  fine  barracks,  and  that  the 
men  were  extremely  well  accommodated  in  them. 

Two  of  the  principal  structural  defects  in  Indian  barracks  hitherto 
are  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  raised  off  the  ground,  and  that  the 
itx>fs  arc  generally  made  single.  The  plan  of  having  a  clear  space 
between  the  ground  and  the  basement  of  the  building  seems  to  have 
been  very  seldom  adopted  there,  although  it  is  common  in  barracks  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  all  future 
barracks  be  erected  on  raised  basements,  with  the  air  circulating  under 
the  floors,  and  that  in  all  existing  barracks  the  floors  be  raised  as 
much  as  possible,  and  a  free  current  of  air  allowed  to  pass  beneath 
them.  Other  recommendations  are,  that  they  should  not  contain  more 
than  a  quarter-company  in  each  building,  or  at  most  half  a  company 
in  two  separate  rooms,  quite  distinct  from  each  other ;  that  they  should 
have  single  verandahs  only;  that  the  cubic  space  in  each  room  per  man 
be  from  1000  to  1500  feet,  and  the  superficial  area  be  from  80  to  100 
square  feet,  according  to  the  airiness  of  the  position ;  that  there  be 
never  more  than  two  rows  of  beds  between  the  opposite  windows ;  that 
the  ventilation  be  sufficiently  provided  for  independently  of  windows 
and  doors;  that  there  be  a  sufficient  glazed- window  space  for  the 
admission  of  light ;  and  that  the  rooms  be  better  lighted  at  night  than 
hitherto  they  have  been.  These  recommendations  are  most  judicious, 
and  cannot  but  be  salutary.  The  foundation  of  the  building  must  be 
made  and  kept  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath 
the  basement  maintained  scrupulously  clean  and  sweet  We  have 
known  neglect  of  this  precaution  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  inmates  of 
an  othervrise  well-contrived  building  in  tropical  climates.  The  roofe 
of  barracks  and  hospitals  in  hot  climates  should  always  have  ventilating 
turrets,  or  some  analogous  arrangement,  for  the  withdrawal  and  dis- 
charge of  the  vitiated  air  from  the  wards;  and  for  the  same  purpose 
the  roof  should  be  double,  having  a  sufficient  intervening  space  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  outer  roof.  This  is  indeed  necessary  in  all  climates : 
in  a  hot  climate  to  keep  the  upper  floors  sufficiently  cool  during  the 
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day,  and  in  a  cold  climate  to  keep  them  doly  warm.  The  interposition 
of  a  stratum  of  air  between  the  outer  atmosphere  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  chamber  not  only  facilitates  ventilation,  but  also  greatly  aids  in 
maintaining  an  equableness  of  temperature.  Whitening  the  roofe  of 
buildings  serves  materially  in  hot  climates  to  reduce  the  heat  within. 
That  the  verandahs  should,  be  single  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt;  to 
have  a  verandah  within  a  verandah  is  to  do  away  in  a  great  measore 
with  one  of  its  principal  objects,  and  needlessly  to  darken  the  in- 
terior chamber.  As  to  the  cubic  and  the  superficial  floor-space  for 
each  soldier,  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Commission  is  anything 
but  too  great,  if  the  barracks  are  to  be  one-storied  buildings,  and  the 
same  room  is  to  be  a  day  and  a  night-chamber.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  permanent  barracks  in  the  plains  of  India  should  always  be  two- 
storied,  the  lower  floor  to  be  occupied  with  day-rooms,  for  meals,  work- 
shops, libraries,  dec,  and  the  upper  floor  to  be  used  as  sleeping-rooms 
only.  No  arrangement  would  so  eflectually  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  soldier,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  health.  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Dr.  James  Bird,  two  most 
experienced  authorities,  strongly  advise  it.  Although  alluded  to  by 
the  Commissioners,  it  is  not  expressly  recommended  by  them.  We 
hoi)e  that  the  subject  will  be  well  considered  by  the  Indian  executive 
before  new  barracks  are  erected. 

As  to  the  best  means  for  maintaining  the  due  ventilation  of  the 
barrack-rooms  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  without  permitting,  on  the 
one  hand,  stagnation  at  any  time  in  their  atmosphere,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  excessive  amount  of  chilling  draughts  upon  the  men,  especially 
when  they  are  in  bed,  no  great  difficulty  should  be  experienced,  we 
think,  if  the  verandahs  are  provided,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  jalousies, 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  are  of  proper  dimensions  and  are  glazed,  and 
the  doors,  especially  their  lower  panels,  are  louvred,  the  louvre-blades 
being  movable,  so  as  to  admit  (or,  when  need  be,  to  intercept  the 
admission  of)  the  fresh  air  from  the  verandah  when  the  door  is  shut 
This  mode  of  supplying  air  from  without,  near  the  flooring,  is  much 
preferable,  we  take  it,  to  that  suggested  in  the  Report — viz.,  from 
under  the  eaves,  along  the  top  of  the  walls.  In  this  plan  the  ooc4 
night  air  would  descend  towards  the  floor,  and  consequently,  right 
upon  the  men  when  in  bed ;  in  the  former  it  would  ascend  from  near 
the  floor  towards  the  ceiling,  whence,  when  it  had  become  impure  by 
the  breathing  of  the  inmates,  it  would  find  its  escape.* 

^  *  Sanitarians  are  still  at  issne  on  this  important  point  in  the  ventilation  of  rooms — 
Tiz.,  the  proper  position  of  the  inlet  openings.  The  Sanitary  Commissionen  to  tbe 
Arm  J  in  the  Crimea  stated,  in  their  Report  in  1857 :  "While  providing  an  exit  for  the 
impure  air  (in,  or  dose  to,  the  ceiling)  it  is  necessary  to  have  means  for  admitting 
fresh  air.  This  can  he  most  readily  done  in  most  instances  through  the  IHndows,  or 
by  making  openings  through  the  wall  near  the  level  of  the  floor.'*  In  the  plsa  of  the 
model  hut  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  the  fresh  air  is  admitted  by  slightly 
raising  one  of  the  lining  boards  near  the  flooring.  The  Barrack  Commissioners,  in 
their  recent  Heport,  altogether  reprobate  thisphin,  alleging  that  *' the  cold  air  admitted 
thus,  intsead  of  mingling  with  the  air  of  the  room,  blows  among  the  men's  feet  to  the 
fireplace,  thus  lowering  the  temperature  near  the  floor,  where  it  is  alwaju  most  im 
portant  to  have  the  air  warm,  and  risking  the  health  of  the  men.*'    And  so  strongly 
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The  condition  of  Indian  barrack-latrines  is,  of  coarse,  thoroughly 
bad  at  almost  every  station ;  for  where  abroad  has  this  subject  attracted 
any  attention  in  respect  of  the  accommodation  for  the  private  soldier  % 
In  many  parts  the  state  of  these  places  has  been  quite  scandalous;  nor 
can  any  one  donbt  that  their  extreme  offensiveness  has  ofben  been  mis- 
chievous to  the  health  of  the  troops.  The  atmosphere  all  round  is 
continually  polluted  with  the  foulest  effluvia,  so  that  the  very  approach 
to  the  latrine  causes  nausea  and  disgust ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  climate 
where  every  such  nuisance  is  aggravated  tenfold  by  tropic  heat.  It  is 
difficalt  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  abomination,  or  the 
trying  necessity  for  the  prevention  in  future  of  such  an  evil.  The 
xecommendations  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  head  are  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

"  That,  wherever  practicable,  iron  or  earthenware  water-latrines,  supplied  with 
water,  and  drained  to  an  outlet,  be  introduced  instead  of  the  present  system ; 
that,  where  this  is  impracticable,  all  cesspits  be  abolished,  and  metal  or  earthen- 
ware vessels,  to  be  removed  twice  a  day,  substituted.  That  improved  urinals, 
supplied  with  a  jet  for  lavatory  purposes,  as  well  as  with  a  free  supply  of 
water  for  the  cleansing  and  drainage  of  the  urinals,  be  provided."  (p.  lo8.) 

As  to  water-latrines,  they  are  doubtless  the  best  arrangement,  if  a 
suitable  outlet  can  be  provided,  with  the  fair  prospect  that  the  dis- 
charged contents  do  not  give  rise  to  a  stinking  morass  near  the  station ; 
but  herein  will  be  the  gveUt  difficulty  in  veiy  many  places.  No 
mention  is  made  of  trenches  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  barrack- 
buildings,  and  where  each  day's  ordure  might  be  regularly  covered 
with  mould  or  with  charcoal,  until  the  trench  be  nearly  filled  up,  to 
be  then  replaced  by  another  trench  in  like  manner.  This  plan  has 
been  occasionally  used ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
that  of  allowing  enormous  accumulations  in  cesspits,  to  be  imperfectly 
emptied  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  The  trenches  are  sometimes  concreted 
at  the  bottom,  and  then  each  day's  or  every  two  days'  accumulation 
is  removed  by  hand  labour.  The  pictorial  illustrations  in  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's paper  give  a  capital  idea  of  the  ''Indian  Drainage  System." 
Whatever  be  the  plan  adopted,  there  must  be  systematic  and  veiy 
frequent  removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  so  to  prevent 
atmospheric  and  telluric  contamination.  Nor  will  attention  to  its 
mere  removal  suffice;  the  ordure  must  be  conveyed  to  a  sufficient 
distance,  and  means  be  used  for  its  prompt  destruction  by  interment 
or  otherwise.  We  have  heard  of  barrack-privies  being  emptied  into 
pits,  dug  close  at  hand;  and,  as  the  work  was  done  at  nighty  no  one 
was  the  wiser.  The  use  of  fire  for  the  destruction  of  dry  rubbish  and 
refuse  of  all  sorts  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried :  it  affords  a  ready 

&re  the  low-placed  inlet  openings  condemned  that,  whenever  they  were  found  in 
barrack-rooms  and  hospitals  at  home,  they  have  been  closed  !  Our  own  experience 
inclines  ns  to  the  views  of  the  Crimean  Commissioners — viz.,  that  the  admission  of 
fresh  air,  more  especially  in  tropical  climates,  at  the  lower  part  of  a  chamber  is,  as  a 
general  principle,  to  be  preferred.  The  best-ventilated  hospitals  have  adopted  this 
plan.  This  point  in  practical  hygiene  evidently  reqaires  to  be  well  inquired  into  at 
the  present  time,  when  so  many  new  hospitals,  civil  and  military,  are  being  built,  both 
abroad  and  in  this  country. 
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and  most  effectual  means  of  thorough  purification.  It  was  much  more 
in  Yogue  among  the  ancients  than  with  us.  In  India,  it  seems  to  be 
generally  resorted  to  for  the  consumption  of  the  refuse  of  stables  and 
cowhouses,  but  not  of  latrines;  but  if  suitable  for  the  one,  why  not  for 
the  other  1  We  know,  too,  that  cremation  takes  the  place  of  sepulture 
among  many  of  the  natives ;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  ancient 
Judsda  with  all  the  gS£b1  and  garbage  of  the  cities.  In  tropical  climates, 
the  brushwood,  <&c.,  around  cantonments  requires  to  be  frequently 
kept  down,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  burning;  the  ashes  too, 
spread  on  the  surface,  do  good.  An  unlimited  supply  of  charcoal  might 
always  be  had ;  and  the  moi'e  freely  this  is  mixed  with  all  decomposing 
matters  before  removal,  the  better  in  every  respect. 

The  arrangements  for  the  water  supply  in  Indian  stations  are  uni- 
versally defective,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  must  very  often  be  bad, 
being  derived  from  either,  open  tanks,  shallow  wells,  or  f^om  rivers — all 
liable  to  pollution.  The  descriptions  given  of  the  tanks  by  many  of  the 
witnesses  must  satisfy  every  one  that  the  water,  unless  it  be  most  care- 
fully filtered  and  punfied  afler  it  has  been  drawn,  cannot  but  be  loaded 
with  organic  matter.  The  universal  method  of  distribution  is  by  hand 
labour;  nowhere  in  India  does  it  seem  that  water  has  been  laid  on  to 
buildings,  either  in  military  stations  or  in  cities.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
tank  or  well  by  dipping  skins  or  other  vessels,  and  is  carried  by 
''  bheesties,"  or  water-carriers,  to  the  barracks,  and  there  emptied  into 
such  receptacles  as  may  have  been  provided.  Although  several  of  the 
statements  in  the  part  of  the  Report  on  this  head  will  be  considered  by 
many  to  be  chargeable  with  over-colouring,  and  to  be  somewhat  dressed 
up  to  establish  particular  views,  all  will  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  "  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  cool  water  for 
drinking  purposes  is  an  essential  requisite  for  all  barracks,'*  and  '*  that 
every  hospital  should  be  provided  with  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
filtered  water.  Whatever  be  the  source,  the  water  should  be  laid  on 
to  every  barrack  and  hospital  directly  by  gravitation ;  or,  if  local  cir- 
cumstances prevent  this  being  done,  the  water  should  be  raised  by 
mechanical  power,  and  stored  in  tanks  (covered),  at  a  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  enable  it  to  be  distributed  by  gravitation."  They  add  a  most 
useful  su^estiou,  in  which  we  heartily  coincide — that  dnnking-foun- 
tains  be  provided  at  all  necessary  points,  both  in  the  barracks  and  near 
the  stations  generally.  If  the  water  be  kept  thoroughly  cooled  at  the 
same  time,  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  the  soldier;  for  what 
traveller  does  not  know  the  luxury  of  this  simple  beverage  under  a 
tropical  suni     Ice  might  be  easily  supplied  all  over  India. 

This  remark  naturally  enough  leads  us  on  to  briefly  notice  the  sub- 
ject of  intemperance — a  fiightful  source,  alas !  of  sickness,  death,  and 
crime  among  our  soldiers  everywhere,  and  especially  of  course  when 
the  heat  of  the  climate  occasions  continual  thirst.  Every  one  of  the 
stational  reports  draws  attention  to  this  terrible  evil;  and  who  can 
wonder  at  its  wide  prevalence,  when  the  allowance  to  each  man  is,  as 
Sir  Charles  Napier  tells  us,  "  two  drams  a  day,  and  eight  of  these 
drams  make  a  quart  bottle?    So  the  sober  soldier  swallows  one-fourth 
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of  a  bottle  of  raw  spirits  every  day  !  You  and  I  know  them  too  well 
to  doubt  that  the  other  three-fourths  go  down  ailer  the  first."  It  has 
long  been,  and  still  is,  a  deep  reproach  to  our  country  that  this  most 
mischieyous  practice  is  not  only  sanctioned  but  is  actually  instigated 
and  encouraged  by  the  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ^*  can- 
teen fund,"  which  pays  the  expenses  of  the  theatre,  fives-court,  and 
other  amusements  for  the  men,  and  even,  for  the  covers  of  the  caps 
which  they  wear.  In  the  West  Indies  this  state  of  things  was  (is  ?) 
still  more  disgraceful;  for  there  the  Ordnance  authorities  derived,  a 
few  years  ago — and  perhaps  still  derive — a  considerable  revenue  each 
year  from  letting,  at  exorbitant  rents,  canteens ;  the  proprietors  of 
which,  nevertheless,  made  large  profits  by  the  sale  chiefly  of  the  worst 
spirits  at  the  highest  price  to  the  soldiers.  The  subject  is  pointedly 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  barracks  in  Jamaica,  in  the  official 
report  on  that  island  in  18J3.  The  Commissioners  most  justly  repro- 
bate the  existing  system,  and  urge  its  immediate  discontinuance.  As 
to  the  best  drink  for  the  soldier,  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  use  of 
sound  malt  liquor  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  ardent  spirits;  but  the 
oonstaut  or  unrestricted  use  of  malt  liquors  is  not  without  its  disad- 
vantages in  tropical  climates.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Bird  that  light  wines, 
or  the  stronger  ones  diluted  with  water,  efiervescing  and  such-like 
beverages,  with  tea,  cofiee,  and  cocoa,  are  the  safest  and  best  drinks. 
No  allusion  is  made  in  the  Report  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  Smoking 
in  moderation  is,  we  think,  rather  useful  than  otherwise  in  these 
climates,  provided  always  it  be  not  associated  with  tippling.  Few 
things  are  more  refreshing  afler  fatigue  in  sultry  weather  than  a 
pipe  or  cigar  with  a  glass  of  iced  water :  it  invigorates  without  ex- 
citement. 

The  subject  of  diet  of  the  soldier  is  discussed  at  considerable  length 
by  the  Commissioners;  but  our  limits  prevent  us  following  them  on 
this  matter  or  on  that  of  dress,  offering  but  the  single  remark  in  re- 
ference to  the  latter,  that  experience  is  strongly  in  favour  of  woollen 
Nothing  next  to  the  skin,  and  of  the  outer  dl'ess  being  loose  and  easy. 
Then,  too,  the  recreations  and  amusements  of  the  men  ;  the  great  and 
seemingly  increasing  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  most  of  the  stations ; 
the  restrictions  upon  marriage  among  the  soldiers ;  the  bad  accom- 
modation hitherto  provided  for  the  married  men  and  their  families;  the 
too-frequent  neglect  of  the  poor  women  and  children,  with  the  frightful 
consequences  contingent  upon  this  neglect,  as  at  Dum-Dum  in  1858, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  native  lines,  bazaars,  and  cities  where  so 
much  of  the  disease  among  the  European  troops  is  bred — all  merit 
attention  if  we  had  space.  The  evidence  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  on 
the  marriage  of  soldiers  should  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  army.  Besides  these  questions,  the  great  subject  of 
bill  stations  and  of  sanitaria,  whether  on  high  elevations  or  on  the 
sea-coast,  or  away  from  India,  as  at  the  Cape,  Australia,  or  Tasmania 
(which,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  Report,  is  worthy  of  notice),  would 
zequire  an  article  to  itself  to  do  it  justice.  The  general  scope  of  the 
evidence,  both  in  India  and  in  other  tropic  lands,  seems  to  be  that 
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heights  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sarrouDding  plains  offer,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  suitable  positions  for  barracks  in  the  hills.  We  hare 
been  surprised  to  find  that  the  camping  out  of  troops  once  or  twice  a 
year  has  been  so  rarelj  resorted  to  as  a  hygienic  and  sanitaiy  precau- 
tion in  stations  on  the  plains;  it  has  long  seemed  to  us  that  it  would 
be  highly  useful  for  the  health  of  the  troops  and  the  wholesomene&s  of 
the  barracks.  The  limitation  of  the  period  of  service  in  India  to  ten 
years,  and  the  location  of  at  least  a  third  of  the  whole  force  on  hill 
stations  in  rotation,  are  excellent  suggestion  s.  It  requires  but  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  these  and  the  other  recommendations  of  the  Report 
to  bring  about,  and  that  speedily,  an  immense  diminution  in  the  sick- 
ness in  our  Indian  army,  and  a  reduction  in  the  mortality  by  at  least 
one-half— say  from  50  to  25  or  even  to  20  per  1000  of  the  strength 
in  the  year.  And  while  so  much  is  being  done  for  the  one  service,  let 
not  the  other,  equally  entitled  to  the  nation's  solicitude,  be  overlooked. 
The  losses  by  disease  in  the  Navy  on  the  East  India  station  of  late  years 
have  been  excessive,  considerably  greater  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
even  beyond  the  losses  in  the  army.  The  subject  clearly  demands 
inquiry,  so  that  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
our  ships  of  war  may  be  discovered,  and  the  proper  remedy  applied. 
Moreover,  our  military  and  other  establishments  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  distant  possessions  stand  much  in  need  of  a  like  searching 
inquiry  as  that  directed  to  our  empire  in  the  East.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  an  entire  fourth  (between  three  and  four  hundred 
men)  of  a  garrison  there  were  swept  off  by  mab'gnant  fever  within  two 
or  three  months.  Wherever  we  turn,  abounding  evidence  will  be 
found  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  sickness,  wretchedness,  and 
death  in  communities  and  peoples  is  due  to  causes  patent  as  noonday, 
and  easily  capable  of  mitigation  or  removal.  The  field  is  a  glorious 
one  to  the  medical  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  great  Indian  Report  will,  we  trust,  serve  to  stimulate  in- 
quiry and  exertion  everjrwhere;  for  wherever  the  field  is  intelligently 
and  earnestly  cultivated,  a  rich  reward  of  the  truest  beneficence  wiU 
infallibly  be  reaped. 

Little  did  we  think,  while  writing  these  pages,  that  the  distin- 
guished man  whose  opinions  we  have  several  times  quoted  should  now 
be  on  his  way  out  to  undertake  the  Crovemment  of  India.  May  his 
life  be  long  spared  to  carry  out,  among  other  social  reforms,  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  improving  the  health,  and  promoting  the  moral  and 
religious  wel&re  of  the  soldier ! 
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Art.  L — 1.  The  Causes  cmd  NaJture  of  ike  Vascular  kind  ofBrmiclyy- 
eele,  and  of  the  Ptdsadons  and  FalpUations  termed  Ancemic,  By 
Thoxas  Laycock,  M.D.,  &c.  (Reprinted  from  the  'Edinburgh 
Medical  JoumaF  for  July,  1863.) 

2.  YascndarBrofUihocdeandExophtJudm^  By  J.  Warbubton  Begbib, 
M.D.,  &C.,  Edin.  (Reprinted  from  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal'  for  September,  1863. 

The  two  papers  before  us  refer  specially  to  the  eausaiion  of  the  in- 
teresting disease  which  forms  their  subject.  The  first,  to  attempt  to 
establish  a  relation  betwixt,  and  to  ascribe  to  a  common  cause,  its 
three  characteristic  symptoms — viz.,  vascular  and  cardiac  excitement, 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs — was 
Dr.  Begbie,  senior.  In  1 849  that  physician  read  to  the  Medico-Ohirur- 
gical  Society  of  Edinburgh  a  paper,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
this  remarkable  triad  of  symptoms  originated  in  an  impoverished  state 
of  blood.  This  paper  forms  one  of  those  elegantly-writt-en  and  practically- 
valuable  essAy^  in  the  author's  '  Contributions  to  Practical  Medicine.' 

Since  Dr.  Begbie,  senior,  made  known  his  theory  of  the  ansmio 
origin  of  exophthalmic  bronchocele,  another  view  has  been  advanced, 
ascribing  the  disease  not  to  a  hwmoral  origin,  but  to  a  special  affection 
of  the  nervous  system,  termed  a  neurosis,  (Stokes,  Trousseau,  Aran.) 

In  the  first  of  the  papers  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice, 
Dr.  Layoock  seeks  to  apply  the  results  of  modem  physiological 
research  in  explanation  of  the  various  symptoms  of  this  form  of 
bronchocele.  He  believes  that  all  the  phenomena  are  due  to  a 
^'neurosis"  of  the  cerebro-spinal  tract,  or  rather  of  several  vaso- 
motor centres  in  the  spinal  cord.  For  example,  the  exophthalmos  is 
expluned  by  supposing  an  afiection  of  the  "  oculo-spinal"  centre,  which 
Budge  and  WaUer  showed  to  extend  from  the  first  cervical  to  the 
ioxth  dorsal  nerve,  and  which,  as  Bernard  has  recently  shown,  sends  its 
nerves  to  the  eye  through  the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves.  The  bron- 
chocele again,  which  is  essentially  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  Dr.  Laycock  believes  due  to  a  lesion,  of  -a  paralysing  kind,  of 
the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic.  The  cardiac  palpitations  are  attributed 
to  a  lesion  (of  an  irritative  description  V)  of  the  newly-discovered  centre 
for  cardiac  excitation— of  a  tract  of  the  spinal  cord  extending  from  the 
seventh  cervical  to  the  fifth  dorsal  nerve  (Yon  Bezold).     As  a  further 
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explanation  of  the  cardiac  and  vascular  excitement,  an  increase  in  the 
heat  of  the  blood  (from  paralysis  of  the  capillaries  in  certain  parts)  is 
shown  to  have  a  stimulating  efiect  on  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Finally,  the  therapeutic  action  of  cold  is  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  it  diminishes  the  cutaneous  production  of  heat. 

As  showing  the  nervous  mechanism  of  various  symptoms,  Dr.  Lay- 
cock's  paper  is  very  interesting.  But  in  furnishing  us  with  the  causa- 
tion, of  this  curious  group  of  symptoms  we  think  it  fails.  WLat  is  a 
"  neurosis  Y*  Is  it  an  irritative  or  a  paralysing  lesion,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two  1  Dr.  Laycock's  theory  would  imply  the  latter.  The  causa- 
tion of  one  symptom  demands  an  irritation^  of  another  a  paralysis,  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Thus,  exophthalmos  is  artificially  produced, 
not  by  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  or  of  the  two  first  dorsal 
nerves,  but  by  galvanic  irritation  of  these  nerves  or  their  spinal  centre 
(Bernard).  Again,  the  bronchocele  which  originates  in  a  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  would  point  to  paralysis  (or  in  an  experiment, 
section)  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Adopting  Bezold's  experiments, 
an  irritation  of  the  cardiac  centre  produces  increased  cardiac  action 
(palpitation).  The  exophthalmos  implies  irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
trunk :  the  enlarged  thyroid  implies  an  opposite  condition  of  the  same 
nerve :  a  neurosis  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  strangely-compound  lesion. 
Dr.  Laycock  would  have  done  well  to  have  pointed  out  this  difficulty 
in  his  theory,  and  to  have  given  some  explanation  of  what  appeals  to 
be  a  flaw  in  his  physiological  argument. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  on  which  we  would  remark,  but 
apace  forbids,  and  we  hasten  to  notice  Dr.  W.  Begbie*8  paper,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  able  defence  of  the  ansemic  origin  of  this  dis- 
order. Whilst  Dr.  Laycock  considers  exophthalmic  bronchocele  as  a 
disease  of  innervation.  Dr.  Begbie  advances  arguments  tending  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  disease  of  nutrition ;  or  rather,  while  admitting  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  disorder,  he  attributes  its  cause  to  an  impoverished 
state  of  blood.  He  points  out  the  frequency  with  which  the  sufferers 
from  bronchocele  have  presented  adequate  cause  of  blood  impoverishment 
(uterine  haemorrhage,  hemorrhoidal  fiux,  leucorrho&a,  diarrhoea,  &c.), 
and  also  the  frequency  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  ansBmia  itself; 
that  the  remedial  means  are  those  of  anemia,  and  that  the  stmotural 
changes  in  the  heart  (noted  by  Sir  H.  Marsh  and  others)  are  such  as 
long-continued  functional  disease  in  connexion  with  anaemia  would  pro- 
duce. The  order  of  sequence  in  the  symptoms  are  stated  to  be— 1, 
blood  impoverishment;  2,  cardiac  and  vascular  disturbance;  3,  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid;  4,  protrusion  of  eyeball.  As  to  the  me- 
chanism of  the  disease,  the  author  thinks  that  the  impoverished  blood 
acts  on  the  nerves  of  the  bloodvessels  themselves.  Other  writers  hold 
that  it  is  the  central  organs  that  are  affected.  To  us  it  appears  that  ih&e 
is  just  as  much  actual  proof  of  the  one  view  as  of  the  other.  In  adopt- 
ing anaemia  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  we  have  certainly  something  more 
appreciable  and  definable  than  the  so-called  "  neurosis."  But  we  believet, 
that,  although  anaemia  is,  as  Dr.  Begbie  and  his  son  have  shown,  a  very 
constant  element  in  these  cases,  something  more  is  required  to  produce 
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snch  an  odd  group  of  symptoms.  In  &vour  of  the  aneemic  theory,  it 
is  further  remark^  that  the  treatment  most  beneficial  is  that  of  blood 
impoTerishment,  the  salts  of  iron,  good  diet,  d^c.  Benefit  may  also  be 
obtained  from  belladonna  or  atropia,  internally  and  externally.  Dr. 
Begbie  observed  spleen  enlargement  in  two  cases. 

Whilst  in  oar  opinion  neither  of  these  papers  have  quite  settled  the 
pathology  of  the  exophthalmic  form  of  bronchocele,  both  have  con- 
tribnted  to  our  knowledge  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Laycock  shows  his 
ability  in  applying  the  discoveries  of  physiology  to  elucidate  patholo- 
gical questions,  whilst  Dr.  W.  Begbie  lully  sustains  his  reputation  as 
an  accurate  and  profound  clinical  observer. 


Akt.  IL — A  Treatise  on  GaUr Stones — their  Cliemiatry,  Pathology,  and 
Treatment.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thxjdichum,  M.D.,  &c.  Illustrated 
with  Plates. — London,  1863.     pp.  323. 

The  paper- duty  is  remitted;  printing  is  not  very  costly;  highly 
edocated  young  physicians  and  surgeons  abound,  by  whom  practice  is 
wanted;  time  drags  heavily  without  employment;  "cards "and  ad- 
▼ertLsements  are  forbidden  them ;  papers  read  before  the  select  few, 
the  conscript  fathers  of  the  medical  societies,  bear  little  fruit,  and 
pamphlets  none  at  all :  ergo,  the  facility  and  desirability  of  publishing 
a  book  which  may  make  its  author's  name  a  "  household  word "  in 
connexion  with  the  chosen  theme.  The  determination  taken  to  make 
a  book  and  practice  by  it,  the  aspirant's  further  course  is  easy;  the 
well-filled  shelves  of  the  great  medical  libraries,  particularly  if  fortune 
has  cast  his  lot  in  London,  are  open  to  his  explorations,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  "  systems"  and  monographs  of  the  well-known  and  quoted 
authors  and  the  little-known  ones — especially  if  their  wisdom  be 
hidden  under  the  cloak  of  a  foreign  tongue — time  and  industry  are 
the  only  other  conditions  required  for  the  purpose.  No  marvel,  there- 
fore, that  bookmaking  flourishes,  particularly  on  pet  subjects,  with  the 
public. 

We  are  not  so  uncharitable  as  to  hurl  condemnation  on  all  such 
monuments  of  bibliothecal  research  and  industry;  for  if  their  con- 
structors be  well  informed,  and  giflbed  with  analytical  talent  and 
critical  acumeD,  the  resultant  works  are  often  of  service,  particularly 
to  the  busy  practitioner  and  hard-working  student,  who  have  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  read  monographs  and  weighty  original  trea- 
tises in  which  the  hypotheses  and  lessons  of  the  handbook  are  elabo- 
rately wrought  out  and  illustrated. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  because  Dr.  Thudichum,  like 
most  authors,  deems  it  necessary  to  explain  why  he  should  write  upon 
gall-stones.  He  rightly  attempts  no  apology  for  so  doing,  but  affords 
very  satisfiactorj  reasons.  His  first  reason — ^the  intrinsic  importance 
of  his  subject — ^might  be  anticipated,  but  for  the  second,  few,  we  think^ 
▼ill  be  prepared^  judging  from  the  many  books  written,  the  search  for 
topics*  aad  the  ardour  with  which  pathological  and  chemico-patholo- 
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gical  researches  have  of  late  years  been  pursued — viz.,  "  that  there  has 
not  been  published  a  monograph  upon  it  in  the  English  language  for 
upwards  of  a  century."  He  has  other  equally  valic^  or^  as  should  be 
said,  more  excellent  reasons  for  writing  on  gall-stones;  foremost  among 
which  is  the  fact  that  he  has  made  them  the  subject  of  especial  inves- 
tigation, particularly  with  reference  to  their  chemical  nature  and 
composition — a  task  which  Dr.  Thudichum,  as  a  well-known  and  prac- 
tised chemist,  was  better  able  to  undertake  than  most  phjrsicians.  He 
tells  us  he  aimed  to  accomplish  for  the  chemical  history  of  gall-stones 
what  Morgagni  has  done  for  their  physical  description — namely, 
<<  a  complete  account  of  the  analysis,  ingredients  and  composition  of  all 
varieties  of  gall-stones  of  man  and  animals,  together,  if  possible,  with 
an  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  morbid  process  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin.'* 

In  carrying  out  his  plan  he  was  necessarily  led  to  study  the  che- 
mical nature  of  the  bile,  its  decomposition  by  putrefaction,  and  other 
questions  relative  to  that  fluid,  and  thus  arrived  at  a  new  theory 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  gall-stones,  and  at  an  amended  classi- 
fication of  them.  With  true  Germanic  patience,  he  has  also 
ransacked  the  libraries  for  the  literature  of  his  subject,  unde- 
terred by  the  antiquity,  the  quaintness,  the  obscurity,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  authors.  His  historical  and  descriptive  notices  of  worka 
occupy  therefore  much  space  in  his  book,  and  would  be  out  of  place 
in  aqy  other  publication  than  a  monograph,  where  they  may  prove  of 
use  to  the  special  student  for  the  purpose  of  reference.  We  doubt 
not  that  this  portion  of  his  labours  grew,  so  to  speak,  iusensibly  and 
unintentionally  under  his  hand.  Indeed,  he  intimates  that  he  was 
drawn  into  it  by  the  prevalent  lazy  practice  of  authors,  particularly  of 
the  bookmakers,  who,  to  show  their  acquaintance  with  preceding 
writers,  quote  I'efereuces  to  them  from  other  works  without  verifying 
their  correctness. 

"  Daring  my  literary  inquiries,"  he  remarks,  "  I  found  that  most  systematic 
writers  were  so  incorrect  in  their  statements  and  references,  and,  not  rarely, 
so  unintelligible  in  their  accounts,  tiiat  it  became  an  essential  part  of  mv  work 
to  read  or  consult  as  many  original  authors  as  were  accessible  to  me.  ^he  re- 
sults of  these  labours  have  been  corrections  of  numerous  mis-statements,  pro- 
pagated by  compilers,  as  I  could  observe  in  some  instances,  from  one  to  the 
other,  through  the  lon^  space  of  two  centuries.  The  necessity  of  these  rec- 
tifications, together  with  the  positive  results  of  this  search  in  books,  appeared 
to  me  to  afford  some  justification  of  the  length  of  my  first  chapter." 

Dr.  Thudichum*s  literary  research  on  his  chosen  subject  is  promi- 
nent throughout  the  book.  On  every  topic  that  arises  in  the  course 
of  discussion  he  stays  to  tell  us  what  this  or  that  physician,  of  this  or 
a  past  age,  said  or  did  in  the  matter;  and  the  ''results  of  this  search 
in  books'^  are  by  no  means  included  and  concluded  in  the  first  chapter 
especially  devoted  to  them,  but  reappear  in  another  chapter  of  sixteen 
pages,  as  ''Historical  Notes  on  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Human 
Gall-Stones,"  as  well  as  in  numerous  paragraphs  on  the  chemistry  of 
those  concretions  in  the  lower  animals.  Readers  intent  upon  at  once 
finding  out  what  is  actually  known  or  supposed  at  the  present  day 
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with  regard  to  the  nature  and  formation  of  gall-stones,  may  tire  in  the 
perusal  of  past  opinions,  and  will  be  inclined  to  turn  over  the  pages 
nntil  they  can  discover  what  Dr.  Thudichum  has  made  out  and  what 
theory  he  has  to  propound.  Such  readers — and  those  will  form  the 
majority — will  therefore  value  the  book  for  this  latest  and  clearest 
information,  disregarding  the  hypotheses,  both  pathological  and  che- 
mical, invented  when  pathology  was  more  obscure  than  it  is  at  present 
and  animal  chemistry  comparatively  in  its  in&incy.  Haviug  worked  so 
hard  at  the  literature  of  his  subject,  the  author  might  justly  pride  himself 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  matter  he  has  compiled ;  but  we  think  his  criticism 
on  Frerichs  too  severe  and  contemptuous,  considering  the  high  position 
that  physician  holds  in  Europe  for  his  thorough  exposition  of  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  regret  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  latest  account 
of  gall-stones  is  contained  in  the  work  on  'Diseases  of  the  Liver,'  by 
Frerichs  (vol.  ii.  1861).  It  opens  with  what,  in  the  English  transla- 
tion, is  termed  an  '  Historical  account,'  which  is  historical  only  in  this 
respect,  that  it  contains  almost  as  many  errrors  as  sentences."  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  not,  we  would  suggest,  the  way  to  express  the 
fiu^t,  nor  is  it  the  sort  of  recognition  of  so  comprehensive  a  treatise 
that  an  eminent  author  like  Frerichs  might  expect  from  a  contem- 
porary who  has  his  reputation  to  make. 

The  chapter  on  '*  The  Physical  Description  of  Grall-Stones"  allowed 
little  scope  for  originality,  but  it  makes  some  points  more  clear.  These 
morbid  products  are  not  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  par- 
ticles, but  of  a  specific  and  definable  process,  and  their  composition  de- 
termines their  structure.  They  may  undergo  considerable  changes  in 
form,  owing  to  secondary  deposits  on  their  surface  formed  during  the 
time  that  they  remain  after  the  specific  disease  of  the  bile  which  has 
produced  them  has  ceased.  It  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  biliary  calculi 
are  lighter  than  water,  and  will  float  when  mixed  with  it.  This  is  an 
^regiouB  error.  "Their  specific  gravity  was  always  found  greater 
than  that  of  water,  and  greater  than  that  of  bile,"  when  observed  im- 
mediately after  their  removal  from  the  body.  In  the  process  of 
dijing,  however,  they  absorb  air  into  their  interstitial  cavities,  and 
thereby  some  of  them  acquire  such  a  degree  of  lightness  that  they 
will  float  on  water.  In  the  natural  state  these  cavities  are  filled  with 
bile. 

Most  gall-stones  present  a  brown  or  black  nucleus,  which,  when 
scooped  out,  appears  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  dark,  broken 
masses  mixed  with  fragments  of  cholestearine.  To  examine  the  shape 
of  the  dark  particles,  the  cholestearine  must  be  dissolved  out  by  means 
of  benzole  or  ether,  without  shaking.  A  number  of  calculi  from  the 
gall-bladder  of  a  case  Dr.  Thudichum  examined,  contained  casts  of 
the  biliary  ducts.  This  interesting  observation  he  has  given  in  detail, 
with  figures  of  the  casts,  and  he  employs  it  subsequently  (p.  178) 
in  the  construction  of  the  following  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  gall- 
stones in  the  biliary  ducts : 

'*  The  formation  of  these  calculi  is  due  to  a  disease  of  the  bile,  and  a  partial 
obstroction  of  one  or  more  of  the  biliary  ducts The  bile  is  in  a  state  of 
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putrescence.  Every  one  of  its  particles  as  it  leaves  the  liver-oells  is  decom- 
posed, and  precipitates  both  the  cholestearine  and  cholochrome.  The  epithe- 
Hum  of  the  bile-ducts,  whether  by  a  failure  of  nervous  influence  and  of 
nutritive  material  (as  in  the  case  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue  in  syncope), 
or  by  direct  contact  with  the  diseased  bile,  is  mortified  and  shed ;  it  concretes 
into  masses  with  the  cholochrome  and  cholestearine  and  other  matters,  and  as- 
sumes, or  perhaps  retains,  the  shape  of  the  tubes  from  the  surface  of  which  it 
was  shed.  Sucn  a  cast  either  obstructs  an  entire  duct  by  itself,  era  numbo:  of 
casts  collect  and  produce  an  obstruction.  The  bile  continuing  to  collect  be- 
hind the  obstruction,  deposits  more  matter  and  enlarges  the  duct  throughout, 
and  more  particularly  at  the  obstruction,  to  the  extent  of  letting  out  a  portion 
of  the  bile.  Every  portion  of  the  bile  as  it  passes  leaves  an  amount  of  matter 
deposited  upon  the  obstruction,  which  thus  grows  in  size,  expands  the  gall- 
duct  in  its  turn,  and  is  ultimately  found  in  a  bag  formed  by  the  enbirged  gall- 
ducts." 

The  prevailing  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  gaU-stones  from  isapiasated 
mucus,  or  inspissated  bile,  the  author  rejects  in  toto.  *'  Mucus  (he  says, 
p.  166)  is  very  rarely  found  in  gall-stones,  and  inspissation  in  the 
midst  of  fluid  bile  is  quite  incomprehensible.  Moreover,  even  an  in- 
dubitable inspissation  of  bile  could  not  lead  to  an  insoluble  concre- 
tion  The  binding  material  of  the  nucleus  of  gall-stones  is  cholic 

acid,  or  choloidic  acid,  or  both.'*  These  acids,  with  cholochrome  and 
earthy  salts,  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  ordinary  gall-stones;  the 

cholestearine  they  contain  is  a  secondary  deposit. 

• 

*'  The  process  by  which  gall-stones  are  formed  appears  analogous  to  thai 
which  produces  that  rare  description  of  calculus  in  the  urinary  passages — ^the 
nhosphatio  or  fusible  calculus.  It  is  a  decomposition  of  the  bile  alun  to  pu- 
trefaction. The  compound  amido-acids  split  up  into  their  constituents,  under 
the  influence  of  a  cause  which  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  is  probably  a 
putrid  ferment  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal." 

The  constituent  "  cholestearine  is  dissolved  in  the  tanrooholate  of 
soda ;  but  as  soon  as  the  acid  of  this  salt  is  decomposed,  the  choles- 
tearine is  set  free,  crystallizes,  and  deposits  upon  any  particle  that  may 
happen  to  be  within  easy  distance.** 

The  preference  existing  in  a  writer's  mind  towards  any  one  science 
will  always  betray  itself  in  the  opinions  and  explanations  he  may  have 
to  advance  in  regard  to  any  other,  wherever  any  relation  can  be  set 
up  between  the  two.  Dr.  Thudichum  is  a  distinguished  chemist,  and 
we  owe  to  this  circumstance  a  purely  chemical  hypothesis  of  gall-stones. 
We  cannot  in  any  way  contest  the  accuracy  of  most  of  the  statements 
advanced,  but  we  consider  he  has  overlooked  the  probable  agency  of  some 
physiological  and  mechanico-vital  conditions  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  morbid  products.  The  primary  link  in  the  chain  of  causes 
be  assumes — the  ferment  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal — ^is  purely 
hypothetical ;  whilst  his  categorical  rejection  of  the  possibility  of  in- 
spissated bile  existing  in  the  biliary  ducts  undissolved  by  the  bile^ 
instead  of  being  &voured  by  recorded  facts,  is  opposed  to  them;  as  also 
it  seems  to  be  indeed  to  his  own  partial  admission  of  its  occarrenoe^ 
for  at  p.  177,  he  writes,  "The  calculi  found  in  the  bile-ducts  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver  sometimes  contain  some  inspissated  bile  which  is 
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solnble  in  water;*'  and  again,  at  p.  135,  he  tacitly  admits  the  occurrence 
of  gall-stonea  at  least  partially  composed  of  unaltered  thick  bile. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  author's  fundamental 
proposition  that  a  state  of  diseased  bile  akin  to  putrefaction  neces- 
sarily precedes  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  He  advances  it  in  order 
to  find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  ingredients  he  discovers  by 
analysis  in  the  ful]y-formed  calculi,  losing  sight  of  those  earlier  phases 
of  their  existence  when  the  chemical  processes  which  he  illustrates 
by  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory  were  probably  not  in  course  of 
operation.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  hepatic  cells  may  be 
gorged  with  bile,  that  the  solid  portion  may  soon  preponderate,  and 
that  the  ducts  of  the  liver  may  become  more  or  less  obstructed  with 
the  inspissated  secretion;  and  in  this  obstruction  we  can  well  conceive 
the  first  elements  of  calculi  to  take  their  origin,  and  to  lead  to  the 
throwing  off  of  such  casts  as  Dr.  Thudichum  has  found  to  constitute 
the  actoal  nuclei  of  gall-stones,  around  which  subsequent  deposits  take 
place  in  the  manner  he  has  so  well  described.  We  do  not  perceive 
the  necessity  of  surmising  an  antecedent  putrefactive  process  in  the 
bile,  for  a  plugging  of  the  hepatic  ducts  by  epithelium  loaded  with 
secretion  is  even  more  readily  conceivable  than  the  similar  proceeding, 
admitted  by  all  to  take  place  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney. 

The  nudeus  once  formed,  the  future  growth  of  the  calculus,  not 
simply  by  accretion  but  by  a  chemical  precipitation  of  material  derived 
from  the  bile,  now  become  diseased,  is  readily  explicable,  much  after 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Thudichum.  Thus,  this  able  chemist 
well  illustrates  the  changes  that  bile  undergoes  in  the  act  of  putre- 
Action ;  and  although  we  cannot  believe  that  any  process  precisely  like 
putrefiM^ion  takes  place  within  the  hepatic  ducts  or  the  gall-bladder, 
so  completely  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  air,  yet  we  can 
readily  -understand  the  progress  of  molecular  chemical  changes  in  the 
obstructed  collections  of  biliary  secretion  and  epithelium.  May  not, 
indeed,  the  presence  of  epithelium  or  the  secretion  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  ductp  constitute  the  ferment  necessary  to  start  the  series 
of  chemical  transformations?  The  very  fact  of  the  obstruction  of 
ducts  leads  to  changes  in  the  chemical  nature  of  their  secretions,  and 
we  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  /ons  et  origo  mcdi  to  vitiated  bile, 
coupled  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  hepatic 
ducts,  and  the  consequent  throwing  off  of  casts  or  epithelial  cells  from 
them,  which  serve  as  nuclei  of  the  gall-stones.  The  vitiated  bile  may 
itself  be  the  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  of  other  dis- 
order connected  with  the  state  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 

*'  The  majority  of  gall-stones  are  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  even 
though  their  nuclei  ....  have  originated  in  the  smallest  biliary 
ducts;**  and  Dr.  Thudichum  assumes  that  there  is  an  adherent  film 
of  fermenting  or  putrefying  matter  surrounding  those  nuclei,  on  their 
entrance  into  the  bladder,  which  suffices  to  set  up  and  ultimately 
extend  the  decomposition  throughout  the  whole  collection  of  bile  con- 
tained within  that  viscus.. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  Gall-Stones"  is  very  complete. 
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setting  forth  the  results  of  their  analysis  by  the  best-known  chemists 
of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present  time,  together  with  those  of  the 
author  himself,  and  the  best  modes  of  proceeding.  On  these  subjects 
we  cannot  now  enter. 

In  the  course  of  his  chemical  investigations  the  author  was  led  to 
propose  the  following  new  classification  of  gall-stones : 

First  Series.  Pellucid  or  pure  cholestearine  calculi. 

Second  Series.  Mixed  calculi,  with  prevalence  of  cholestearine. 

27iird  Series.  Calculi,  with  prevalence  of  cholochrome. 

Fourth  Series.  Calculi,  with  prevalence  of  modified  cholochrome. 

Fiftfi  Series,  Gall-stones,  with  prevalence  of  bile  acids. 

Sixth  Series.  Gall-stones,  with  prevalence  of  fatty  acids. 

Seventh  Series.  Gall-stones,  with  prevalence  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Of  the  first  series  the  author  has  but  one  example  to  adduce,  and 
undoubtedly  such  calculi  are  very  rare.  Those  of  the  second  series 
contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  cholestearine,  the  other  ingredients 
consisting  chiefly  of  inorganic  salts.  Of  the  third  series  he  quotes 
two  analyses,  and  of  each  of  the  others  several. 

The  chapter  on  the  chemistry  of  gall-stones  is  supplemented  by  a 
section  on  the  composition  of  the  gall-stones  of  animals,  particularly 
of  those  of  the  ox. 

In  the  very  excellent  chapter  on  "  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Gall-stone  Disease,**  Dr.  Thudichum  reviews  the  records  and  opinions 
bearing  on  the  relative  age  of  persons  suffering  from  those  morbid  pro- 
ducts ;  on  the  influence  of  sex,  of  hereditary  predisposition,  of  obesity, 
and  of  sedentary  habits,  d^c,  in  their  production.  He  cites  sevetal 
recorded  examples  of  the  presence  of  biliary  calculi  in  children  ;  bat 
on  the  whole  matter  of  the  relative  proclivity  of  various  ages  beyond 
that  of  childhood,  which  enjoys  a  comparative  immunity  firom  them, 
he  does  not  find  data  for  general  conclusions.  As  a  general  bat  not 
certain  inference  from  cases  on  record,  women  appear  to  be  rather  mora 
liable  to  the  malady  than  men.  Hereditary  predisposition  and  obesity 
are  ignored  as  actual  causes.  On  the  question  of  the  alleged  eSecua  of 
sedentary  habits,  these  have  in  his  opinion  not  been  proved  to  &voar 
tbeir  production.  **  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  active  habits^ 
on  the  one  hand,  do  give  no  protection  from,  gall-stonesy  if  th^  are 
not  joined  with  moderate  habits  of  living;  and  sedentary  habits,  if 
not  accompanied  by  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  do  not  by  any 
means  predispose  to  gall-stones.** 

The  symptomatology  of  gall-stones,  whether  in  the  ducts,  gall-bladder, 
or  intestinal  canal,  is  simply  illustrated  by  cases,  and  there  is  a  good 
resume  of  published  instances  of  biliary  fistule,  collected  from  the  cata- 
logues of  museums,  and  from  a  multitude  of  writers,  ancient  and  modem. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  the  author  uaea 
chloroform  or  ether  inhalations  as  giving  much  more  speedy  relief 
than  can  morphia  or  opium,  which  moreover  require  to  be  administered 
with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  sudden  narootisoL. 
Besides,    chloroform    or    sulphuric    ether    can    also   be   given    hj 
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the  month  in  doees  of  twenty  minims  upon  a  piece  of  sngar,  and 
washed  down  with  water.  This  dose  may  be  repeated  every  twenty 
minntes,  unless  sickness  is  proyoked,  when  the  medicine  must  be 
omitted.  Yomitiug  at  the  outset,  however,  to  remove  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  is  salutary,  though  it  must  be  counteracted  when  it  passes 
into  painful  retching  and  threatens  to  exhaust.  Blood-letting,  which  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  Stokes  and  by  Ererichs  under  certain  circum- 
stances, is,  in  Dr.  Thudichum's  opinion,  always  unnecessary.  A  con- 
traction of  the  duct  is  needed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  calculus;  to 
arrest  it  by  bleeding  is  to  endanger  its  impaction  and  permanent 
jaundice.  ''  In  gall-stone  colic  we  have  the  same  indications  as  in 
parturition  with  excessive  pain — ^namely,  to  mitigate  the  pain  without 
■topping  the  expulsive  contractions.** 

The  author  rejects  the  formerly  much-extolled  virtues  of  turpentine 
as  a  solvent  of  biliary  calculi  whilst  in  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  and 
he  cannot  agree  with  Frerichs  in  the  reputed  effects  of  a  thin  bile  in 
lessening  such  calculi;  but  ''as  we  can  effect  (he  proceeds  to  say)  the 
secretion  of  a  somewhat  alkaline  bile  without  interfering  with  the 
liinction  of  the  liver  or  the  efficiency  of  the  bile,  it  is  reasonable  to  make 
farther  inquiries  and  experiments  in  this  direction.**  With  this  view 
he  recommends  the  employment  of  phosphate  of  soda,  which  is  nor- 
mally present  in  bile. 

This  chapter  on  treatment  has  appended  to  it  a  number  of  illustrative 
ranon,  with  the  record  of  which  the  treatise  terminates. 

Monographs  on  particular  lesions  will  always  be  valued  by  the  pro- 
fasion  when  they  convey  the  results  of  original  observation  and  expe- 
Timent;  among  such  productions  we  are  happy  to  number  this  ti'eatise 
by  Dr.  Thudichum,  and  to  recommend  it  to  careful  study. 


Abt.  III. — Outlines  of  a  New  Theory  of  MuecuUvr  Action,     By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hauohton,  M.D.,  F.RS.— Z>uMtn,  1863.    pp.  23. 

Th08£  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  physiological  science  during 
the  last  few  years  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  valuable  contributions 
which  the  Bev.  Dr.  Haughton  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  waste  of  the  body,  as  indicated  by 
its  excretions,  and  the  work  performed  by  it  in  the  discharge  of  those 
various  physical  and  mental  functions  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  human  life.  This  little  brochure,  which  is  the  substance  of  a 
dissertation  read  by  its  author  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
before  the  University  of  Dublin,  is  not  so  much  an  extension  of  his 
previous  researches  as  a  special  application  of  them  to  one  particular 
form  of  muscular  action.  We  must,  however,  before  giving  a  brief 
outline  of  its  contents,  remark,  in  limine,  that  the  title  of  the  work 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  particularly  appropriate  one.  So  feu:  as  we 
can  discover  from  a  careful  perusal  of  its  pages,  they  contain  purely  a 
record  of  facts,  without  any  suggestion  of  a  theory  in  explanation.  It 
18  possible  that  Dr.  Haughton  may  have  a  theory  on  the  subject  in 
65-xxxjtu  10 
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yiew,  bat  there  are  but  Yerj  slight  indications  of  it  in  his  present  pub* 
licatioD.  We  mention  this  not  with  the  view  of  detracting  at  all  from 
the  merit  of  his  researches,  but  to  prevent  our  readers  being  misled,  as 
we  ourselves  were,  into  expecting  to  find  in  the  work  what  it  leallj 
does  Dot  oontaiu. 

Dr.  Haughton  divides  his  subject  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  whidi 
is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  rate  of  muscular  action.  Hie 
commences  by  referring  to  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  WoUastoa 
and  recorded  in  the  Croonian  Lecture  for  the  year  1809,  on  the  fim- 
quency  of  the  susurrus,  or  peculiar  series  of  sounds  which  are  produced, 
by  the  muscles  when  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and  which  is  familiar  to 
all  who  have  ever  put  the  tip  of  one  finger  into  the  ear,  and  at  the- 
same  time  brought  the  muscles  of  the  obstructing  hand  or  forearm  into 
strong  contraction.  From  an  ingenious  device  which  he  employed 
WoUaston  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  muscular  contractions  wluch 
contribute  to  the  production  of  this  sound  occur  with  a  fineqnency 
that  varies  from  fourteen  to  thirty-six  in  a  second — ^their  average 
number  being  between  twenty  and  thirty.  In  the  course  of  aoma 
observations  which  Dr.  Haughton  made  on  the  same  phenomena,  both 
in  his  own  person  and  in  those  of  some  friends,  he  noticed  that  the 
peculiar  tone  of  the  muscular  sound  corresponded  with  the  notes 
known  to  musicians  as  C  C  C,  or  D  D  D — that  is  to  say,  two  octaves 
below  bass  0  and  D;  and  these  notes  indicate  thirty-two  and  thirty-eix 
vibrations  per  second  respectively.  This  is  a  curious  corroboration  of 
WoUaston's  conclusion,  and  is  more  particularly  interesting  from  the 
&ct  that,  although  in  the  experiment  above  mentioned  the  susurrus 
is  demonstrated  by  means  of  voluntaiy  muscular  contractions,  it  may 
be  shown  to  be  altogether  independent  of  voluntary  action.  Dr. 
Haughton  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  his  belief  of  its  being  indepen- 
dent of  muscular  action  of  any  kind,  and  of  its  being  a  sign  of  the  rate 
at  which  nervous  action  takes  place  in  the  brain.  But  of  this  he  gives 
no  proof  whatever,  though  he  hopes  at  some  future  time  to  do  so.  We 
may  also  mention  another  corroboration  of  the  rate  of  the  susurrus 
which  is  derived  from  its  exact  similarity  to  the  noise  of  cab-wheels  as 
it  may  be  heard  any  night  in  Hyde-park,  which  Dr.  Haughton  calcu- 
lates is  caused  by  35*2  impulses  per  second. 

The  second  portion  of  Dr.  Haughton*s  work  is  devoted  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  amount  of  work  which  is  stored  up  in  human  muscles. 
For  this  purpose  he  selected  the  force  by  which  the  arm  is  kept  ex- 
tended in  a  horizontal  position,  as  one  of  the  simplest  cases  of  muscular 
action,  that  position  being  maintained  by  the  action  of  two  muscles 
only — viz.,  the  supra-spinatus  and  the  central  portion  of  the  deltoid. 
From  a  series  of  simple  mechanical  data  he  infers  that  the  amount  of 
force  exerted,  in  his  own  case,  during  an  interval  of  seven  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  the  muscles  became  thoroughly  exhausted  fi^m 
fatigue,  was  equivalent  to  that  expended  in  raising  1083  pounds,  ot 
nearly  half  a  ton,  one  foot  in  the  air.  On  dissecting  and  carefully 
weighing  these  muscles  in  a  well-developed  male  subject,  he  found  that 
their  weight  exceeded  slightly  five  ounces;  whence  it  follows  that  one 
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pound  weight  of  the  same  kind  of  muscle  is  capable  of  raising  1*56  ton 
thRyagh  one  foot  before  it  becomes  exhausted.  This  result  will  pro- 
bably considerably  astonish  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Dn 
Hangbton's  previous  researches  on  the  amount  of  force  expended  by 
the  human  body*  in  the  discharge  of  its  several  functions,  but  the 
oonsidecations  upon  which  it  is  founded  do  not  appear  to  be  o[)en  to 
any  serious  objection.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  women  and  boys 
seem,  from  Dr.  Haughton's  experiments,  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  the 
continoouB  action  of  the  above  muscles^  before  becoming  exhausted,  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  men  can. 

In  the  third  and  most  interesting  part  of  his  thesis  the  author  disr 
GQ8BB8  the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  day  by  the  human  heart.  Taking 
the  mean  of  the  weights  of  the  heart,  as  given  by  various  authorities,  at 
9*39  ounces,  it  follows,  by  a  simple  calculation  on  the  data  just  referred 
to,  that  the  work  done  by  the  heart  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  equiva- 
lent to  raising  the  enormous  weight  of  1 78*09  tons  one  foot,  or  more  than 
<»ie-third  of  the  daily  labouring  force  of  the  whole  body,  which  is  esti- 
mated as  well  by  Coulomb  and  Lamand^,  as  by  Dr.  Haughton  himself^ 
at  less  than  400  tons.  No  fact  can  be  more  suggestive  than  this  of 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  admiration  at  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  small  organ  like  the  heart  is  thus  capable  of  wearying  out  nearly  200 
times  its  own  weight  of  the  strongest  muscles  of  the  body  without 
itself  becoming  exhausted;  and  no  fact  can  be  better  calculated  to 
demonstrate  the  vast  energy  which  is  stored  up  in  organized  structures. 

It  can  hardly  be  surprising  that  even  Dr.  Haughton  himself  should 
have  felt  that  so  startling  a  conclusion  as  this  required  some  corrobora- 
tion from  other  and  independent  sources,  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of 
the  originality  and  ingenuity  which  have  distinguished  all  of  this  gen- 
tleman's researches,  that  his  profound  mathematical  acquirements 
should  have  enabled  him  to  find  in  another  and  totally  different  set  of 
oonsideratioxus  a  most  efficient  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  prior 
conclusions.  Dr.  Hales  long  ago  examined,  with  some  care,  the  force 
with  which  a  column  of  blood  was  projected  from  a  large  artery,  such 
as  the  carotid  or  crural,  in  the  horse.  His  experiments,  which  are  de^ 
tailed  in  his  well  known  '  Statical  Essays,'  showed  that  the  maximum 
elevation  of  such  a  column  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment)  nine  feet,  but  that  it  gradually  declined  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  as 
the  animal  became  exhausted,  and  died  from  loss  of  blood.  These 
Leights  denote  the  hydrostatic  pressure  exerted  by  the  left  ventricle 
under  varying  conditions  of  fulness  of  the  vessels;  and  as  each  cubic 
inch  of  blood  weighs  268  grains,  the  pressure  exerted  to  maintain  the 
higher  of  the  two  columns  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  4*2  pounds  on 
each  square  inch  of  the  left  ventricle  By  a  most  ingenious  application 
of  a  happy  observation  made  on  a  jet  of  blood  escaping  from  the  exr 
temal  epigastric  artery  of  a  patient  in  the  operating  theatre,  Dr. 
Haughton  is  induced  to  believe  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  human  heart  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  which  Hales 
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established  for  the  heart  of  the  horse;  and  hy  a  farther  extension  <^ 
the  mathematical  portion  of  the  problem,  he  estimates  from  these  data 
that  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours  would 
amount  to  eighty-eight  tons  raised  one  foot.  On  adding  to  this  sum 
•^ths  of  its  amount  for  the  work  done  by  the  right  ventricle,  the 
thickness  of  which  bears  to  that  of  the  left  the  proportion  of  5  to  13, 
we  get  a  total  of  121*82  tons  for  the  whole  daily  work  of  the  heart. 
The  very  close  coincidence  of  this  number  with  the  one  obtained  by  Dr. 
Haughton  by  calculations  founded  on  his  previous  observations — ^viz., 
124-6  tons,  gives  at  least  a  very  strong  probability  in  &vonr  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  estimate. 

We  take  this  treatise  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
which  has  been  made  to  the  science  of  exact  physiology  for  many  yean. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  seeing  that  its  author  is  not  only  possessed 
of  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  element  of  physiology 
as  to  give  him  great  &cilities  in  dealing  with  some  of  its  more  recon- 
dite problems,  but  also  that  he  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  originality  and 
power  of  observation.  We  shall  look  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
further  development  of  his  researches,  and  we  hail  with  pleasure  the 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  our  profession  of  a  gentleman  who  promiseB 
to  do  such  good  service  in  its  advancement. 


Art.  IY. — 1.  MenUme  in  its  Medical  Aspect:  hdng  LeUera  addressed 
to  a  Medical  Friend,  By  Jahes  JjEWIs  Siobdet,  M.R  Lond. — 
London,  1863.     pp.  111. 

2.  MenUm;  Essai  Climatologique  sw  ses  differentes  regions.     Par  le 

Dr.  Jaques  Franoois  Fabina. 
Essay  on  the  Climate  o/Mentone,    By  Dr.  J.  F.  Farina. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bennet,  one  of  the  first  pioneers  in  the 
cause,  and  of  the  other  medical  valetudinarians  whom  a  too  zealous  de- 
votion to  their  profession  has  driven  to  follow  him  in  his  rambles  in 
search  of  health,  the  merits  of  the  little  village  that  nestles  in  the 
sheltered  bay  which  is  bounded  by  Capes  St  Martin  and  Murtola^  and 
which  has,  within  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  belonged  successively  to 
the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the  Elingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Empire  of 
France,  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  established.  One  would  have 
thought  that  enough  had  now  been  written  to  afford  the  public  the 
most  ample  information  on  all  points  connected  with  its  situation  and 
climate  upon  which  they  could  possibly  have  desired  to  be  en- 
lightened, had  not  long  experience  taught  us  that  such  subjects  as  this 
possess  an  irresistible  fascination  for  a  certain  class  of  authors,  and  that 
of  "  making  books'*  on  them  there  is  literally  "  no  end." 

Here  ai'e  two  vety  creditable  little  hrodiures  on  Mentone  in  its 
medical  aspect,  each  of  which  is  so  like  the  other  in  its  general  cha- 
racter that,  apart  from  the  peculiarities  of  style  by  which  every  book 
is  distinguished,  and  from  the  somewhat  different  "stand-point**  from 
which  a  casual  English  medical  visitor  and  a  French  physician  prac- 
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tising  in  the  towD,  may  be  supposed  to  view  certain  questions,  either 
might  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  other.  The  object 
of  Dr.  Farina,  whose  name  by  the  way  is  pleasantly  suggestive  of  that 
odour  which  is  nominally  supposed  to  be  manufactured  in  Cologne,  but 
of  which  no  small  quantity  "hails"  from  the  less  classic  shores  of 
Jersey,  is  plainly  stated  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  which,  with  a  judi- 
cious foresight,  he  dedicates  to  "  Monsieur  le  Prefet,"  to  be  "  to  plead 
the  cause  of  a  district  which  recognises  in  the  question  of  climatology 
the  elements  of  its  future  prosperity."  We  have  hardly  any  right  to 
be  surprised  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  hue  which  tinges  our 
author's  description  partakes  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  the  rose.  If 
the  future  prosperity  of  Mentone  is  to  depend  upon  the  reputation  of 
its  climate,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  Mentonian  at  least 
to  say  nothing  which  can  discredit  its  reputation,  even  if  he  does  not 
feel  it  to  be  his  implied  duty  to  give  its  defects  the  thickest  coat  of 
whitewash.  We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  can- 
dour which  admits  that  it  is  not  in  every  case  of  phthisis  that  the 
climate  of  Mentone  is  calculated  to  be  beneficial,  and  which  points  out 
to  its  inhabitants  the  necessity  of  backing  up  the  flood  of  good  fortune 
which  has  so  unexpectedly  set  in  upon  their  shores  by  the  construction 
of  appropriate  residences  for  the  increasing  influx  of  strangers,  the 
lajring  out  of  new  roads,  and  a  regard  for  various  improvement£f, 
sanitary  and  otherwise,  which  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  town 
renders  indispensable.  Although  Dr.  Earina*s  work  is  written  mainly, 
as  he  himself  implies,  with  the  view  of  awakening  the  attention  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  the  importance  of  these  considerations,  it  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those  who,  in  going  to  Mentone  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health,  may  be  desirous  of  a  concise  account  of  its  principal  cha- 
racteristics from  a  writer  whose  professional  avocations  and  lengthened 
residence  may  be  supposed  to  give  to  his  statements  the  authority  of 
experience. 

Dr.  Siordet  addresses  himself  more  directly  to  the  wants  of  the  in- 
valid, and  his  work,  though  less  pretentious  in  size  than  those  of  some 
of  his  predecessors,  is  essentially  practical  in  its  aim.  He  describes 
with  a  clearness  which  makes  his  account  well  fitted  for  the  perusal  of 
the  non-professional  reader,  the  climate,  locality,  and  resources  of  Men- 
tone,  pointing  out  with  impartiality  its  weak  points,  and  recommend^ 
ing  those  precautions  which  his  own  experience  as  an  invalid  has  sug- 
gested as  desirable.  The  intending  traveller  to  Mentone  who  wants 
a  readable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  concise  and  trustworthy  guide* 
book,  may  safely  consult  Dr.  Siordet's  work,  which  is  furnished,  as  is  also 
that  of  Dr.  Farina,  with  copious  tables  of  meteorological  observations. 


Akt.  V. — The  Ncttural  Laioa  of  Husharulry,  By  Justus  von  Liebio. 
Edited  by  John  Blyth,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Queen's 
College,  Cork. — London^  1863.     pp.  416. 

Though  it  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  our  Review  to  notice  works  on 
agriculture,  we  are  for  once  tempted  to  make  an  exception  in  favour 
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of  Baron  Liebig,  to  whom  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  tbe  cbemical 
science  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  most  important  of  the 
arts— -which  agriculture  surely  is — ^for  the  instruction  he  gives  to  the 
farmer,  and  also  for  his  warnings  to  the  statesman  and  the  landed 
proprietor. 

Though  few  members  of  the  medical  profession  engage  in  agricul- 
ture, yet  most  of  them  have,  or  should  have,  as  physiologists,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  principles  ;  and  as  they  are  daily  in  habits  of  interooarse 
with  farmers,  they  have  ample  opportunities  of  calling  attention  to  bad 
practices  and  to  modem  improvements  in  husbandry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  now  to  review  this  admirable  work  of  Baron 
Liebig,  but  chiefly  to  impress  on  our  readers  one  of  the  great  defects 
of  agriculture — as  it  is  generally  conducted  in  Europe— that  of  the 
exhaustion-practice ;  that  of  taking  from  the  land  in  over-cropping 
more  than  is  returned  to  it,  from  undermanuring,  as  if  the  earth,  per  s% 
were  inexhaustible,  and  tillage  could  be  made  in  peipetuo  a  substitute 
for  manure. 

Liebig  throughout  his  work  raises  his  voice  against  this  mal-practioe^ 
and  powerfully  descants  on  its  impoverishing  evils.  The  impoveriah- 
ment  he  deprecates  is  the  loss  of  the  fertilizing  elements  belonging  to 
the  soil  essential  to  vegetation,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crop,  and  not  the  gaseous  elements  derived  from  the  atmosphera  If 
the  former  are  not  returned  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  ex- 
tracted, he  demonstrates  that  the  land  eventually  must  become  barren. 
Happily  he  is  able  to  illustrate  his  views  on  this  subject  by  an  account 
which  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  his  book  of  the  Japanese  system  of 
husbandry,  extracted  from  a  Report  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
Berlin,  by  Dr.  H.  Maron,  Member  of  the  Pnissian  East  Asiatic  Expe- 
dition. That  system  is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  modem  European 
system,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Baron's  mature  scientific  views.  The 
Japanese  farmer  is  described  as  master  of  his  land,  mastering  it  by  a 
drill  method  of  husbandry,  by  the  manuring  of  every  crop,  and  by 
the  careful  preservation  of  human  excrement.  Fallows  are  unknown 
to  him.  He  imports  no  foreign  manure ;  he  stands  in  need  of  no 
foreign  supplies  of  grain.  The  land  is  made  self-supporting;  and  yet 
the  coimtry  has  a  population  exceeding  proportionately  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  And  why  is  this  f  It  is  because  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  soil  are  always  kept  evenly  balanced,  the  fiu-mer 
carefully  avoiding  the  impairing  the  productive  power  of  the  vii^gin 
land,  never  breaking  up  a  plot  unless  he  possesses  a  stock  of  manure 
which  he  may  invest  in  the  ground. 

All  the  details — and  they  are  minutely  given— of  this  excellent 
agriculture,  by  Dr.  Maron,  are  deserving  of  being  read  and  re-read,  and 
of  being  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  the  farmer.  We  cannot  but 
feel  surprised  in  perusing  them  that  the  art  of  husbandry  should  have 
been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  without  the  aid  of  chemical 
science,  merely  by  the  common  sense  of  an  acute  people  taught  by 
experience. 

We  shall  give  one  passage — that  descriptive  of  the  Japanese  privies, 
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on  which  their  husbandry  mainly  depends  for  manure,  and  the  pre- 
Tmtion  of  that  exhaustion  which  threatens  our  fields. 


"  The  Japanese  does  not  construct  his  privy  as  we  do  in  Germany  in  some 
remote  comer  of  the  yard  with  half  open  rear  giving  free  admission  to  wind  and 
rain,  but  he  makes  it  an  essential  part  of  the  interior  of  his  dwelling.  As  he 
ignores  altogether  the  notion  of  a  '  seat/  the  cabinet,  which,  as  a  general  rale,  is 
Terj  clean,  neat,  and  in  many  cases  nicely  papered,  or  painted  and  varnished,  has 
a  sunple  hole  of  the  shape  of  an  oblong  square,  runnmg  across  and  opposite  to 
the  entrance  door,  and  serving  to  convey  the  excrement  into  the  lower  space. 
Squatting  over  this  hole,  with  his  legs  astride,  the  Japanese  satisfies  the  call 
01  nature  with  the  greatest  cleanliness.  I  never  saw  a  dirty  cabinet  in  Japan, 
even  in  the  dwelling  of  the  very  poorest  peasant.  We  in  Germany  construct 
privies  over  dung-holes,  and  behind  our  bams,  for  the  use  of  our  farm*servants 
and  labourers,  and  provide  them  with  seats  with  round  holes.  With  even  only 
one  aperture,  it  is  too  often  found  that  after  a  few  days'  use  they  look  more 
like  pig-stves  than  closets  for  the  use  of  man,  and  this  simply  because  our 
labourers  nave  a  decided,  perhaps  natural,  predilection  for  sauatting.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Japanese  privies  shows  now  easy  it  would  be  to  satisfy  this 
predilection.* 

**  To  receive  the  excrements,  there  is  placed  below  the  square  hole  a  bucket 
or  tub,  of  a  size  corresponding  to  it,  witn  projecting  ears,  through  which  a  pole 
can  be  passed  to  carry  the  vessel.  In  many  instances  a  large  earthen  pot, 
with  handles,  is  used,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Japanese  clay  supplies 
an  excellent  material.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  the  town,  I  found  a  layer  of 
chopped  straw  or  chaff  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  is 
fuB,  it  is  taken  out  and  emptied  into  one  of  the  larger  dung-vessels.  These 
are  placed  either  in  the  jard  or  in  the  field.  They  are  large  casks  or  enormous 
stoneware  jars,  in  capacity  from  eight  to  twelve  cubic  feet,  let  into  the  e^round 
nearly  to  tne  brim,  it  is  in  these  vessels  that  the  manure  is  prepared  for  the 
field.  The  excrements  are  diluted  with  water,  no  other  adaition  of  any  kind 
hdnff  made  to  them,  and  stirred  until  the  entire  mass  is  worked  mto  a  most 
intimately  intermixed  pap." 

Farther  particulars  are  given  respecting  the  fermentation  of  the 
mannre  :  it  is  especially  mentioned  that  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
ever  used  in  the  fresh  state,  leaving  the  ammonia  eocpoaed  to  decompose- 
iion  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  its  volatilization  by  ihewind,  hut  taking 
the  greater  care  to  shield  the  solid  ingredients  from  being  ijoashed  or  swept 
OM)ay  by  rain,  dfc, 

Kow,  could  this  valuable  manure  be  protected  from  waste,  applied 
to  our  fields  instead  of  being  allowed,  owing  to  our  fastidious  water- 
closet  plan,  to  flow  into  our  streams  and  pollute  their  water,  how  vast 
would  be  the  gain  j  millions  would  be  saved  at  present  expended  on  the 
importation  of  guano  and  bones,  and  that  exhaustion  of  the  soil  which 
is  threatened,  and  is,  without  change  of  system,  as  certain  as  the  final 
exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields,  would  be  arrested.  As  has  been  well 
observed  by  the  father  of  agricultural  chemistry,  Sir  H.  Davy,  when 
toeating  of  this  kind  of  manure,  that  "  that  which  would  offend  the 
senses  and  injure  the  health  if  exposed,  is  converted  by  gradual  pro- 
oesses  into  forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness;  the  fetid  gas  is  rendered  a 

*  That  it  18  a  predilection,  we  may  remark,  can  hardly  be  doabted ;  in  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor  the  privies  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in  Japan,  thongh  not  with  a  view  to 
agricnltoral  profit,  and  also  in  the  Eastern  world  generally. 
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constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and  what  might  be  a  poiaoH 
becomes  nouriahment  to  animals  and  man.** 


Abt.  VL — A  Survey  of  Human  Progress j  from  the  Savage  State  to  the 
Highest  Civilization  yet  attained.  Bj  Neil  Abnott,  M.D.,  F.K^S., 
&c-^jOondon,  1861.     pp.  200. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  a  man  of  advanced  age,  who  has  withdrawn 
from  the  laborious  exercise  of  his  profession,  exerting  himself  to  benefit 
his  fellow- men  by  giving  them  his  accumulated  experience,  and  espe- 
cially on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  the  education  of 
the  people.  In  the  work  before  ns,  which,  as  its  author  observe^ 
might  as  fitly  be  named  '  A  Treatise  of  Education'  as  the  title  it 
bears.  Dr.  Amott  affords  an  example  which  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  of  this  most  praiseworthy  labour.  It  is  gratifying  too  to 
witness  his  faith  in  the  advancement  of  society,  as  expressed  in  his 
title-page,  that  it  is  "  as  little  perceived  by  the  multitude  in  any  age, 
as  is  the  slow  growing  of  a  tree  by  the  children  who  play  under  it« 
shade — ^but  which  is  leading  to  a  new  condition  of  mankind  on  earth.** 

By  taking  a  survey  of  human  progress  from  the  earliest  historical 
period  to  the  present  time,  and  of  the  different  races  of  men  now 
existing,  the  living  representatives  of  the  several  stages  of  social  man, 
he  shows  in  a  very  striking  and  convincing  way  how  much  depends  on 
education,  and  that  man,  according  to  his  trainiug  and  the  degree  of 
acquired  information,  the  result  of  education  which  he  possesses,  is 
either  the  ignorant  and  brutal  savage,  the  Itomo  ferus;  or  powerful  in 
knowledge  and  refined  in  manner,  the  Iiomo  sapiens. 

Though,  as  Dr.  Arnott  remarks,  the  art  of  medicine  is  of  the 
greatest  amplitude,  in  its  full  range  comprehending  what  regards  mind 
as  well  as  body,  and  resting  on  the  four  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge— physics  and  chemistry,  life  and  mind — ^yet  we  need  hardly 
say  that  his  great  subject  is  scarcely  suitable  to  other  than  a  brief 
notice  in  a  purely  medical  journal  such  as  is  our  Review.  Elsewhere, 
as  in  one  or  other  of  our  literary  Quarterlies,  we  hope  it  will  have  the 
attention  that  is  its  due,  and  equally  so  whether  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  author  s  undertaking,  or  the  ability,  the  originality,  and  the 
sobriety  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  it. 

His  main  intent  is  to  show  that  the  whole  system  of  education,  suck 
as  tiU  recently  was  persisted  in  at  our  English  universities — unchanged 
from  a  remote  period — in  which  the  instruction  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  dead  languages  and  to  the  mathematics,  and  for  proficiency  in 
which,  and  in  these  alone,  all  their  honours  and  prizes  were  bestowed, 
is  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  ad- 
vanced stage  of  society.  What  he  advocates  is,  an  enlarged  liberal 
scheme,  one  commensurate  as  much  as  possible  with  existing  require- 
ments. He  holds  that  our  own  language  is  more  deserving  of  careful 
study  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;   not  that  he  would  have 
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Greek  or  Latin  altogether  neglected,  but  when  taught,  taught  as  Milton 
recommended  in  his  '  Tractate  of  Education,'  so  as  to  be  of  easy  and 
pleasant  acquirement.  He  holds  that  the  four  fundamental  sciences^ 
the  mechanical,  the  chemical,  vital,  and  mental,  should  be  early  and 
methodically  taught,  and  that  no  curriculum  of  liberal  study  is  com- 
plete without  them.  He  enforces  his  arguments  very  happily  and  often 
eloquently  by  various  and  appropriate  illustrations.  We  wish  that  our 
limits  allowed  of  our  giving  some  examples  of  these,  as  man^  of  them, 
both  in  the  text  aud  in  the  additional  notes,  are  most  admirable. 

The  fitness  of  the  author  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  is  well  shown 
by  what  he  relates  of  himself,  and  the  manner  he  acquired  his  expe- 
rience ;  this,  we  may  remark,  is  a  concise  autobiography.  He  introduces 
the  sketch,  when  pointing  out  the  evils  of  denominational  schools,  as 
fitted  to  render  permanent,  according  to  his  opinion,  religious  diffe- 
rences, and  so  perpetuate  numerous  errors,  and  indicating  the  advan- 
tages of  an  opposite  scheme  of  secular  education  in  mixed  schools. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  the  passage,  in  extenso, 
relating  as  it  does  to  so  distinguished  a  man.     He  says : 

"  The  writer  of  this  has  a  strong  conviction  of  the  importance  of  such  mixed 
schools  from  his  own  experience,  dorinf^  bis  education  in  Scotluid  early  in  this 
century.  The  disruption  of  the  Estabhshed  Church  there  had  not  then  taken 
place,  and  there  was  no  activity  of  sectarian  strife.  Whatever  the  strict  rule 
of  Jaw  might  be,  the  grammar  school  (at  which  Lord  Byron  happened  then  to 
be  a  pupil)  and  the  University  of  Aberdeen  practically  received  students  of  all 
classes,  without  reference  to  the  creeds  of  their  parents.  The  consequence 
was,  that  many  congenial  minds  were  drawn  together,  and  warm  friendships 
were  formed  which  remained  afterwards  unbroken,  notwithstanding  differences 
of  religious  denomination.  Among  the  students  were  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  The  writer  had  dear  friends  and  relatives  in  all  of  these. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ordinary  sectarian  animosities  could  not  arise,  and 
permanent  benign  effects  in  character  were  produced  on  all  sides.  When  the 
writer  afterwards  completed  his  professional  studies  in  London,  and  had  been 
appointed  chief  medical  officer  of  an  East  India  Company's  ship,  which  on 
that  occasion  had  to  convey  troops  to  India,  the  accidents  of  a  protracted  and 
peculiarly  eventful  voyage  carried  him  from  Europe  to  parts  in  the  other  three 
quarters  of  the  world,  as  Brazil,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  various  stations  in 
Asia,  including  China.  He  had  thus  experience,  still  lar^^er  than  before,  of 
differences  of  religious  training,  bringing  under  notice,  besides  denominations  of 
Christians, also  Hindoos,  Buddhists,  and  Mahometans;  and  owing  to  considerable 
detention  in  various  places,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  effects  in 
character.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  among  all  classes  the  earnestness  of 
individuals  in  their  different  creeds,  who  would  doubtless  have  made  great 
sacrifices  to  perform  what  they  had  been  taught  to  deem  their  duty  to  their 
Maker.  On  his  return  to  London,  to  reside  permanently,  he  had  yet  further 
experience  of  the  same  kind,  when  his  appointment  as  pnysician  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  Embassies  gave  him  opportunities  of  knowing  intimately  men  of 
superior  intellect,  who  had  been  otherwise  trained  than  peo{)le  are  in  England. 
Had  he  been  asked  to  state  reasons  why,  if  placed  from  infancy  exactly  as 
some  of  these  ha'd  been,  he  would  have  believed  and  acted  otherwise  than  as 
they  were  doing,  be  must  have  replied  that  he  could  not.  With  such  education 
and  experience  of  the  world  as  fell  to  his  lot,  the  writer  thinks  it  impossible 
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that  an  ordinary  mind  could  have  conceiTed  sectarian  hatred  againat  any  person 
honestly  followinj§f  the  lessons  taught  by  the  parents  whom  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  give  them  as  their  guardians  and  instructors.  The  national 
schoob  in  Ireland  commence  such  an  education ;  and  the  effects  of  the  in- 
creasing freedom  of  commerce  over  the  world,  aided  by  railways,  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  the  electric  telegraph,  by  opening  all  nations  to  friendly  intercourse 
with  one  another,  must  render  more  efficacious  the  Divine  precepts^ '  Love  one 
another,'  and  '  Do  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto.' " 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  would  refer  to  an  interesting 
paper  by  Professor  Arnold  in  a  recent  number  of  *  Macmillan's,'  on 
the  system  of  public  education  as  at  present  conducted  in  France. 


Abt.  YIL — Anatomy  of  the  Parts  eonoemed  in  Femoral  Euptwre, 
By  Gbobge  W.  Callender,  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  at,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital — London, 
1863.   pp.51. 

Mr.  Callender's  little  work  has  a  double  object;  in  the  first  place,  and 
chiefly,  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  parts  which  are  concerned 
in  femoral  hernia,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  irrespective  of  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us;  and  secondly,  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  anatomists  and  surgeons  what  there  may  be  deserving  of 
attention  in  the  writings  of  the  older  authors  on  this  subject — ^writings 
which  the  vast  increase,  and  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  the 
preponderating  merit,  of  modern  works  have  well  nigh  buried  in 
oblivion.  In  both  of  his  objects  Mr.  Callender  may  be  said  to  have 
worked  successfully,  but  the  former  is  to  our  minds  fiur  more  important 
than  the  latter.  After  perusing  the  quotations  wrhich  Mr.  Callender's 
industry  and  love  of  such  researches  have  enabled  him  to  collect  from 
a  host  of  ancient  writers  on  anatomy,  we  must  own  to  having  found 
the  greater  number  excessively  obscure  and  crabbed ;  and  as  we  pre- 
sume that  the  passages  quoted  would  be  found  to  be  at  any  rate  average 
specimens  of  the  style  and  matter  of  the  authors,  we  are  well  content  to 
remain  in  humble  ignorance  of  the  rest.  Some  of  the  passages  quoted, 
however,  are  interesting :  such  as  the  elaborate  and  distinct  directiona 
published  by  Franco  in  1560  for  performing  the  operation  for  hernia 
without  opening  the  sac — an  operation  usually  attributed  to  Petit. 
The  passage  (note  on  p.  49)  is  too  long  to  quote;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  this  author  describes  the  operation  as  distinctly  as  it 
could  be  described  in  a  modem  book  of  surgery,  except  that  he  calls 
the  parts  by  obsolete  names;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  accurately  laid  down  all  the  steps  of  so  peculiar  an  operation 
unless  he  had  practised  it.  A  few  others  of  Mr.  Callender*s  gleanings 
from  old  books  are  interesting,  and  tend  to  raise  our  estimate  of  our 
predecessors;  but  the  real  importance  of  the  work  consists  in  its  being 
a  quiet  and  fiuthful  protest  against  the  practice,  which  has  too  long 
prevailed  in  our  schools,  of  describing  the  parts  of  the  body  ancUomi" 
eaUy,  that  is  to  say  as  they  can  be  made  to  appear  by  dissecting,  or 
cutting  them  to  pieces,  instead  of  describing  them  phystdogioaUy — that 
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is  to  saj,  as  they  really  exist  duriDg  life,  and  according  to  the  nses 
and  offices  which  they  are  intended  to  serve.     No  part  of  the  body 
affords  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  vicions  custom  than  that  which 
Mr.  Callender  has  undertaken  to  describe.   The  little  portion  of  fibrous 
tissue  which,  intervening  between  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh 
on  the  outside  of  the  body  and  the  peritoneum  in  the  interior^  and 
bounded  towards  the  middle  line  by  the  pubic  bone,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  the  femoral  vein,  has  been  divided  by  the  ingenuity  of  ana- 
tomiBts  into  about  a  dozen  separate  tissues,  and  has  given  immortality 
to  at  least  half  a  dozen  separate  authors ;  its  detailed  description  occu- 
pies the  best  part  of  forty-five  quarto  pages  in  the  elaborate  work  of 
Mr.  Gray;  while  the  number  of  different  objects  which  the  student 
was  apparently  expected  to  recognise,  and  the  list  of  names  which  he  was 
expected  to  remember  and  to  be  able  on  occasion  to  define^  threatened 
to  lengthen  with  each  successive  author.     Meanwhile  it  was  certainly 
disheartening  to  the  zealous  youthful  anatomist,  after  that  he  had  by 
some  triumphant  expenditure  of  minute  toil  succeeded  in   demon- 
strating to  his  own  satis&ction  and  that  of  his  teachers  the  crural 
septum  and  the  deep  crural  arch,  the  saphenous  opening,  the  cribriform 
&acia,  Hejr's  ligament,  Burns's  ligament,  the  crural  opening,  and  the 
crural  canal  (the  last  and  most  difficult  triumph  of  the  dissector's  art),  to 
he  told  that  few  of  these  objects  have  any  real  existence  in  natm^e,  and  that 
a  man  might  have  operated  successfully  upon  a  hundred  cases  of  femoral 
hernia  without  having  ever  heard  of  any  of  them ;  in  fiict,  that  they 
are  portions  into  which  the  tissues  may  be  divided,  rather  than  divisions 
which  nature  has  pointed  out ;  and  that  they  are  described  in  our  schools 
rather  from  respect  to  the  anatomists  who  first  demonstrated  them,  and 
to  the  examiners  who  still  exact  a  knowledge  of  them  from  the  students, 
than  from  any  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer  of  their  existence 
in  nature.     Each  of  these  celebrated  names  comes  out  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Callender  shorn  of  much  of  its  importance.     Thus 
he  says  of  the  septum  crurale,  "  If  the  sub-peritoneal  &8cia  be  re- 
flected firom  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  external 
iliac  vein,  or  if  the  &scia  lata  be  removed  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
crural  vessels  (here  surrounded  by  dense  reticulated  tissue),  a  small 
collection  of  &t,  held  together  by  connective  tissue,  is  exposed  to 
view."  (p.  38.)     And  in  a  foot-note  to  this  passage,  he  says,  "  Cloquet 
has  described  some  fiiscia,  perforated  by  openings  for  the  lymphatics, 
as  extending  between  the  vein  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  external 
oblique  tendon  (septum  crurale)."     So  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Callender 
has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  real  existence  of  the  structure 
described  by  Cloquet.     As  to  the  saphenous  opening  and  the  cribri- 
form fascia  which  closes  it,  Mr.  Callender,  correctly  as  we  think,  regards 
the  opening  as  in  most  cases  an  artificial  formation,  and  the  fascia  by 
which  it  is  covered  as  a  part  of  the  &scia  lata,  and  he  gives  a  drawing 
(Plate  ii.)  which  represents  to  our  minds  most  accurately  the  state  of 
the  partSy  and  which  shows  the  fascia  lata  extending  uninterruptedly 
over  the  femoral  vein  and  the  opening  for  the  saphenous  vein.     Mr. 
Callender  does  not  however  deny  that  a  **  saphenous  opening"  is  really 
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present  in  some  cases;  but  this  he  regards  as  the  result  of  ''the 
wasting  or  absorption  of  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  probably  from  the 
pressure  of  enlarged  glands.'*  Touching  the  deep  crural  arch,  and  the 
ligaments  (or  ligament)  of  Hey  and  of  Burns,  Mr.  Callender  makes 
the  following  very  just  and  very  sensible  observations : 

*'  llie  whole  upper  free  edge  of  the  iliac  fascia  lata  is  commonly  called  '  the 
falciform  process/  whilst  its  deeper  libres  receive  the  name  of  '  Bums's  liga- 
ment.' Uey's  femoral  ligament  would  appear  to  consist  of  distinct  fibres  con- 
nected with  the  inner  fold  of  the  iliac  fascia,  which  extend  immediately  beneath 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  to  the  sab-peritoneal  fascia.  Ihe  upper 
border  (comu  superius  annuli  cruralis  anterioris,  Hesselbach)  of  this  openmg 
thus  receives,  by  an  unfortunate  complication,  the  names  of  'Falciform  pro* 
cess,'  •  Femoral  ligament,* '  Bums's  or  Hey's  ligament.*  ....  The  various 
divisions  of  the  iliac  fascia  lata  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  skill  of  the 
dissector,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  artificial."    (Note,  p.  19.) 

The  crui*al  opening  and  the  crural  canal  are  made,  as  Mr.  Callender 
remarks,  by  the  femoral  hernia,  and  have  no  existence  before  that 
tumour  protrudes.  In  fact,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  the  simplest, 
the  most  natural,  and,  above  all,  the  most  surgical  way  of  looking  at  a 
femoral  hernia  would  be  to  describe  it  as  a  mass  of  protruded  omentum 
or  intestine  covered  by  two  sacs  lying  under  the  subcutaneous  tissue — 
the  inner  hernial  or  serous  sac  formed  by  peritoneum,  and  having  usually 
a  distinct  neck,  the  outer  or  tendinous  sac  formed  by  fsiBcia  lata^  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  having  its 
neck  at  the  crural  opening.  The  constriction  of  a  strangulated  hernia 
takes  place  either  at  the  neck  of  the  tendinous  sac  or  at  the  neck  of 
the  serous  sac.  In  the  former  case  an  incision  into  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  (Oimbernat's  ligament)  or  into  the  neighbouring  attached 
portion  of  the  iUac  fascia  lata  (Hey  s  ligament,  Bums's  ligament,  deep 
crural  arch),  will  relieve  it ;  and  if  the  tendinous  sac  do  not  adhere  too 
closely  to  the  serous  at  this  part,  it  may  be  possible  to  relieve  the 
stricture  without  opening  the  serous  sac.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
constriction  is  at  the  neck  of  the  serous  sac,  the  latter  must  necessarily 
be  opened,  and  in  dividing  it  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  neck  of  the 
tendinous  sac  will  also  usually  be  divided,  when,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  these  two  necks  correspond.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the 
necks  do  not  always  correspond,  and  that  the  seat  of  stricture  in  the 
neck  of  the  peritoneal  sac  may  be  at  any  part  of  its  circumference. 
In  operating  a  short  time  since  on  a  case  of  inguinal  hernia  we  found  it 
impossible  to  return  the  intestine  until  a  tense  band  at  the  back  of  the 
sac  had  been  divided.  If  this  simple  view  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  hernia 
were  more  generally  taught  to  students,  we  venture  to  think  that 
their  comprehension  both  of  the  disease  and  of  its  operative  treatment 
would  be  much  facilitated.  At  present,  all  the  ingenuity  of  anatomists 
seems  to  have  been  expended  upon  the  task  of  chopping  up  the  ten- 
dinous investment  of  the  hernia  into  as  many  distinct  parts  as  possible, 
and  describing  each  by  names  which  convey  little  meaning  to  the  mind 
of  the  student,  while  the  outer  or  subcutaneous  investment  of  the 
tumour  is  passed  over  with  hardly  any  notice^  and  the  inner  or  peri- 
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toneal  one  is  little  dwelt  upon.  This  is  surely  an  error.  In  the  anatomi/ 
of  hernia  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  including  the  glands,  plays  a  most 
important  part ;  a  part  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Callender 
restores  to  its  due  prominence  (see  Plate  iii.  and  the  comments  on  it). 
In  the  pathology  of  hernia,  surely  the  contents,  and  serous  covering,  of 
the  tumour  are  the  essential  parts  to  which  attention  should  be  directed. 
While  in  the  operation  for  hernia  the  main  element  of  success  and 
safety  is  that  the  operator  should  be  able  to  recognise  the  serous  sac, 
80  as  to  avoid  mistaking  for  it  the  tendinous  sac  (as  is  constantly  done), 
or  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestine,  as  has  happened  to  very  experienced 
operators.  The  dissecting-room  refinements  which  occupy  so  much 
space  in  our  books  are  little  thought  of  in  our  operating  theatres, 
and  ought  surely  to  be  less  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  students 
than  is  now  the  flEishion.  In  making  these  remarks  nothing  is  £urther 
from  our  intention  than  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  the  celebrated 
sui^geons  and  anatomists  who  have  promulgated  these  complicated 
descriptions;  nor,  we  are  sure,  can  so  eminent  a  pupil  of  the  school  of 
Pott  and  Lawrence,  as  Mr.  Callender  is,  intend  to  speak  lightly  of  the 
labours  of  his  distinguished  predecessors.  The  minute  anatomical 
examination  which  the  regions  of  hernia  have  received  is  no  doubt  the 
foundation  of  the  more  rational  and  successful  treatment  of  the  disease 
in  modem  times.  We  would  only  reduce  such  anatomical  niceties  to 
their  just  value,  and  deprecate  such  an  exclusive  attention  to  them  as 
would  (nay,  we  think  we  may  say  does,  in  the  case  of  too  many  students) 
draw  the  mind  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  pathology  of  the 
dtseaae.  It  is  in  this  respect  chiefly  tliat  we  think  Mr.'Callender's 
litUe  work  of  value :  and  regarded  in  that  light  its  value  is  by  no 
means  to  be  measured  by  its  unpretending  size  and  appearance.  We 
trust  it  may  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  contributions  to  surgical 
anatomy  from  the  same  hand;  and  that  Mr.  Callender  will  do  good 
service  to  the  students  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  learn  from  him, 
in  drawing  their  attention  rather  to  the  great  principles  of  surgical 
disease,  and  to  the  mechanism  which  favours  their  production  or  their 
cure,  than  to  the  enumeration  of  little  scraps  of  obscure  tissue,  about 
the  correct  description,  or  even  the  separate  existence  of  which  no  two 
anatomists  seem  able  to  agree. 

AjtT.  VIII. —  Ulcus  Corrosivum  DuodenL  En  kasutstick  Sammenstilling. 

Af  Dr.  P.  Trier.     (Saarskilt  Aftryk  af  *  Ugeskrift  for  Leeger,'  2*»» 

R«kke  XXXVIII.  Nos.  20-24.)— i^'dftenAowi,  1863.  8vo,pp.79. 
Corronve    Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum.      A  Collation    of  Cases.      By 

Dr.  F.  Trier.     (Beprinted  from  the  '  (Jgeskrifb  for  Lesger.')— 

Copenhagen. 

The  fact  that  the  so-called  corrosive  (simple,  round,  spontaneous, 
perforating)  ulcer  occurs  only  in  the  superior  transverse  portion  of 
the  duodenum,  and  very  rarely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  is 
an  indication  which  may  possibly  lead  us  in  the  right  direction  towards 
discovering  the  true  origin  and  mode  of  development  of  the  disease ; 
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and  tbese  are  preciaelj  the  poiats  whidi,  notwithstanding  all  theories, 
are  in  the  present  day  most  obscure,  not  to  mention  that  the  difierent 
situations  and  relations  to  neighbouring  organs  of  the  duodenum  and 
stomach  produce  corresponding  difEbrences  in  the  features  of  the 
disease,  according  as  it  is  develoi)ed  in  the  one  or  the  other  part. 

The  author  proceeds  in  his  obserTations  to  show  in  what  respects  the 
superior  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  may  be  considered  aa  a 
transition  from  stomach  to  intestine.  As  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the 
ulcers  in  question,  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  this  portion  of  the  intea- 
tioal  tract  have  still  in  general  an  acid  reaction,  inasmuch  as  the  liver  and 
pancreas  have  not  yet  poured  in  their  alkaline  secretions,  is  probably 
of  still  greater  importance  than  the  structure  of  its  mucous  membranOi 
Thus,  instead  of  the  earlier,  more  or  less  defective,  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  the  gastric  ulcers  (Cmveilhier  considered  them,  as  is  well 
known,  as  proceeding  from  a  follicular  inflammation,  Rokitansky  aa  a 
further  development  of  the  so-called  hsemorrhagic  erosions),  Yirehow 
has  lately  propounded  a  view  which  has  met  with  very  general 
acceptance.  This  writer,*  in  fact;  lays  great  stress  upon  the  cor- 
rosive nature  of  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  he  sees  in  the 
defined  form  of  the  ulcer  a  strong  indication  that  its  first  origin  must 
be  purely  local,  while  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid  is  the  most 
important  element  in  its  further  progress.  Yirehow  assumes  that  the 
firsb  and  purely  local  affection  proceeds  from  interruptions  or  from 
essential  disturbances  in  the  circulation  of  the  part,  and  supposes  from 
-what  he  has  seen,  that  these  irregularities  may  most  frequently  be  re- 
ferred to  Qiorbid  conditions  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  to  a 
hsamorrhagic  necrosis  proceeding  therefrom.  It  is  chiefly  the  arteries 
of  the  stomach,  to  whose  morbid  states  or  obstructions  he  attaches 
great  importance  in  this  respect,  while  he  does  not  deny  that  irregu- 
larities in  the  portal  circulation,  and  dilatations  of  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach  thence  proceeding,  or  acute  and  chronic  catarrhs,  especially 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  violent  vomiting  and  violent  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  stomach,  may  give  rise  to  lesions  of  nutrition  in 
limited  points,  rendering  the  tissue  accessible  to  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  This  view  finds  support  in  various  observations — among 
others,  in  those  of  Bokitansky,t  according  to  whom,  as  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  ulcer,  '*  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  circum- 
scribed, round,  elliptical  part,  changed  to  a  pulpy  and  dusky,  or  to  a 
solid  yellow  (diphtheritic)  crust,  after  the  removal  of  which,  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue  lies  exposed  within  the  limits  of  a  sharply 
cut  off  margin  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of  a  fringe  of  that  which  is 
changed  to  a  yellow  crust."|  In  the  next  place  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  observe  that  the  favourite  seat  of  the  ulcers  is  the  region  adjoining 

♦  Virchow's  Archiv.  1853,  Band  y.  pp.  362  et  seq. 

+  Lehrbach  der  Pathol.  Anat.,  iii.  p.  170,  1861. 

X  Rokitansky  refers  to  this  class  also  the  ulcers  of  the  stomach  first  described  by 
Curling  (Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  rol.  xxt.),  and  met  with  still  more  fre- 
quently in  the  duodenum,  which  occur  after  extensive  bums,  when  suppuration  hv 
set  in,  and  which  are  preceded  by  a  formation  of  crust  in  the  muooua  membrane  alon^ 
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the  corvatureB  of  the  stomach,  precisely  where  the  larger  arteries  send 
in  their  bnmches  directly  under  the  mucous  membrane.  With  this 
agrees  also  the  usual  symmetrical  occurrence  of  ulcers  lying  directly 
opposite  to  one  another  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach  (more  rarely  of  the  duodenum),  which  arrangement  is  best 
explained  by  the  ia^ct  that  the  vessels,  after  entering  the  curvatures, 
send  symmetrically  situated  branches  to  both  walls.  When^  there- 
fore, the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  is  conveyed  through  such  a 
vascnUr  trunk,  it  will,  for  example  in  embolism,  often  happen  that  its 
results  show  themselves  on  symmetrically  situated  parts  of  the  two 
mucous  sur&oes  tamed  towards  one  another.  Finally,  with  reference 
to  the  importance  which  Yirchow  attaches  to  the  acid  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  explaining  the  further  progress  of  the  ulcers 
in  depth  and  circumference,  the  fact  that,  except  in  the  stomach,  the 
olcers  in  question  occur  only  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  oesophagus  and 
in  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  deserves  special  attention,  for  only  in 
these  parts  can  the  contents  in  general  be  assumed  to  be  add,  while 
they  are  alkaline  in  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  whose  vascular  distribution  is  arranged  in  the  same 
mode  as  that  of  the  stomach,  and  which  ought  therefore,  so  fiir,  as 
easily  to  become  the  seat  of  such  an  ulcerative  process.  The  occurrence 
of  the  corrosive  ulcer  in  the  duodenum  consequently  forms  an  im- 
portant point  of  support  for  the  theory  which  is  at  present  received 
by  a  great  number  of  pathologists.  In  the  experimental  way,  too, 
inTestigators  have  often  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
irr^;nlarities  of  the  circulation  in  the  formation  of  ulcers  of  the 
stomach.  L.  Miiller*  and  Panumt  have  (the  former  in  rabbits,  the 
latter  in  dogs)  found  extravasations  of  blood  and  loss  of  substance  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  after  tying  the  vena  portse 
(Miiller),  or  after  artificially  produced  embolism  in  the  arteries  of  the 
stomach  (Panum).  In  the  latter  case  embolism  was  met  with  only  in 
the  arterial  branches  which  served  to  nourish  the  afiected  portions  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  while  everywhere  else  it  was  absent.  By  these 
experiments  it  is  proved  that  irregularities  in  the  circulation  may 
produce  the  morbid  process  here  spoken  of,  without  its  following  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  there  are  no  other  causes  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  author  observes,  that  from  the  infrequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  the  material  at  his  disposal,  which  is  derived 
partly  from  the  writings  of  others,  partly  from  an  examination  of  the 
veoords  of  dissections  kept  in  the  medical  division  of  Frederik's  Hos- 
pital during  a  space  of  about  twenty  years  —viz.,  from  the  1st  April, 

or  at  the  same  time  in  the  sabmucons  tisane,  which  cruat  has  the  characteristic  form 
and  boandariea  of  the  ulcer,  gives  rise  to  haemorrhages,  and  sometimes  Terj  quickly 
(in  the  oonrse  of  a  fortnight)  to  perforation. 

*  ]>u  eorrosire  GeschwUr  im  Magen  und  Darmkanal,  Eriangen,  1860,  pp.  272 
ctieq. 

f  Szpeiim.  Beitr.  snr  Lehre  von  der  Smbolie :  Yirchow'a  AtdIut,  1862,  zxt. 
yp.  488  et  aeq. 
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1842,  to  the  Ist  January,  1862,  is  insufficient  to  famish  any  complete 
statistics  of  the  disease.  He  therefore  confines  himself  to  three 
points:  1,  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  ulcer  of  the  duodenum, 
compared  with  that  of  the  stomach ;  2,  the  sex ;  and  3,  the  age  of  the 
persons  attacked. 

1.  As  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  two  affections,  it  would 
appear  from  the  observations  of  Rokitansky,  Jacksch,  Miiller,  and 
from  the  records  of  Frederik's  Hospital,  that  among  261  cases  of  cor- 
rosive ulcer  or  of  cicatrices  lefb  by  the  same,  28,  or  10 '7  per  cent., 
were  found  in  the  duodenum.  The  author  remarks  that  probably 
these  ulcers  would  be  more  frequently  discovered  if  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  were  accurately  examined  in  every  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  ulcer  of  the  stomach  occurs  much  more 
frequently  in  females  than  in  males :  Brinton,  who  has  collected  the 
largest  number  of  coses — namely,  654 — ^makes  the  proportion  as  two  to 
one,  440  having  been  met  with  in  females,  against  214  occurring  in 
males.  On  the  contrary,  the  corrosive  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  is  foaud 
five  times  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females,  the  total  number 
of  cases  on  record  in  which  the  sex  is  mentioned  being  54,  of  which 
45  occurred  in  males,  and  only  9  in  females.  This  contrast  is  the  more 
striking,  as  these  ulcers  do  not  present  any  demonstrable  differences^ 
whether  they  are  found  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum. 

3.  Corrosive  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
age  of  manhood :  about  three-fourths  of  those  attacked  were  between 
30  and  60  years  of  age,  and  the  average  age  was  42^  years. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  more  introductory  portion  of  Dr. 
Trier's  interesting  and  instructive  essay,  we  shall  now,  as  the  course  moat 
likely  to  be  useful  and  acceptable  to  our  readers,  instead  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  the  twenty-six  cases  recorded  in  the  work,  quote  at  some 
length  from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  himself  from  the 
facts  he  has  collected : 

"  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,"  he  observes,  "  the  cases  which  present  them- 
selves fall  into  two  principal  groups,  consisting  of  those  which  run  an  acate 
and  those  which  run  a  chronic  coarse.  But  on  examination  after  death,  it  is 
found  that  the  former  can  be  called  acute  only  when  thej  are  considered  from 
a  purely  clinical  point  of  view ;  anatomical  examination  shows  that  they  ahnoat 
always  have  really  had  a  tolerably  long  duration. 

"  In  the  acute  cases  the  disease  almost  invariably  terminates  in  rapid  peri- 
tonitis, the  result  of  perforation.  The  ulcer,  under  such  circumstances,  is  ge* 
nerallv  situated  on  the  anterior  intestinal  waU. 

"  The  chronic  cases  resolve  themselves  into  two  subdivisions :  1.  Those  wheie 
only  isolated  symptoms  of  apparently  slight  importance  had  preceded  the  fatal 
result.  2.  Those  in  which  more  senous  phenomena  had  long  before  appeured 
and  mi^ht  have  excited  a  suspicion  of  tnis  or  of  some  other  dangerous  ab- 
dominal disease. 

"  To  the  first  of  these  subdivisions  the  same  observations  in  a  certain  degree 
apply,  which  were  made  with  respect  to  the  cases  running  an  acute  course. 

"The  second  subdivision  affords  especial  opportunity  for  observing  the  re- 
sults which  ulcers  in  the  duodenum  of  very  long  standing  may*  induce  in  con- 
nexion with  the  surroundhig  organs.    The  ulcer  may,  accordmg  to  its  seat» 
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effect  adhesions  with,  and  corrosion  of  the  liver,  the  biliary  dacts^  and  gall- 
bladder anteriorly ;  the  pancreas,  the  vena  ports,  the  hepatic  artery,  the  ductns 
oommiuus  choleaodiiu,  and  the  sub-peritoneal  connective  tissue  posteriorly.  It 
may  also  give  rise  to  new  formations  of  connective  tissue  around  it,  which  by 
pressure,  tension,  and  interhicement,  may  produce  considerable  functional  dis* 
turbanoes.  Amonff  these,  thrombosis  in  the  vena  ports  and  occlusion  of  the 
ductus  communis  cnoledochus  are  the  most  importaont^  which  in  the  living  body 
manifest  themselves  by  symptoms  of  the  hepatic  affections  produced  by  them, 
especiailj  by  jaundice.  Sometimes  the  pauis  which  the  serous  inflammations 
and  their  products  cause  bv  tension  and  interlacement  give  rise  to  nervous 
reflex  actions  of  considerable  violence  (neuralgias,  spasms}.  Besides  these 
effects,  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  in  many  oases  produces  considerable  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  with  hypertrophy  of  its  membranes. 

"The  diagnosis  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  is  based  partly  upon  the 
peculiarities  it  possesses  in  common  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  imd  partly  upon 
some  which  belong  to  it  alone.  The  diagnosis  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and 
especially  from  constriction  of  the  pylorus,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  science^ 
and  of  our  aids  to  diagnosis,  impossible.  As  the  most  important  grounds  for 
the  diagnosis  we  must  mention:  ]•  Signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach;  S.  A 
sensitive  tumour  in  the  epigastrium,  proceeding  from  adhesion  with  the  pan- 
creas ;  and  3.  Jaundice  or  other  hepatic  phenomena.  It  is  especially  the  two 
last-named  symptoms,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  which 
nevertheless,  under  such  circumstances,  maj  be  di£5cult  to  distinguish  from 
cancer  in  the  pylorus,  and  from  diseases  originally  developed  in  the  liver,  its 
venela,  or  excretory  ducts.  In  the  acute  cases,  and  in  those  chronic  cases 
which  run  a  latent  course,  the  diagnosis  is  impossible." 


Abt.  IX. — Die  Spennatorrhaa  naeh  ihren  Korperlu^en  VerhaUnisMn, 
ihrer  AncUamischen  Orundlage  und  dem  HdlverfaJiren  in  deradben, 
in  Nerven-,  GemiUhs-^  und  GeisteskrankheUen.  Yon  Dr.  J.  F.  H. 
Albkhs. — Bonn,  1862.     pp.  152. 

On  SpemuUorrhoBa,  its  Influence  on  the  Body,  dse.     By  Df.  J.  F.  H. 

Th£  mibject  of  this  treatise  has  fortunately  of  late  years  engaged  the 
attention  of  several  qualified  medical  men,  who  have  partially  rescued 
it  from  the  domain  of  a  set  of  infamous  charlatans.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  not  sufficiently  arrested  the  attention  of  the  profession  at  large, 
and  there  is  both  a  deficiency  of  precise  and  accurate  information  re« 
specting  the  exact  pathological  conditions  of  Spermatorrhcea  and  very 
<Uvergent  views  entertained  as  to  the  gravity  of  its  consequences,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  mental  powers.  Dr.  Albers,  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  well  known  by  various 
medical  works  of  repute,  has  undertaJcen,  in  the  treatise  under  notice, 
to  portray  the  varieties  of  spermatorrhoea  in  relation  with  the  peculiar 
patiiological  conditions  associated  with  them,  and  particularly  to  ex- 
amine the  disorder  in  its  effects  on  the  mental  functions.  He  also 
devotes  a  section  of  his  treatise  to  the  consideration  of  treatment — a 
matter  farther  illustrated  by  the  history  of  several  cases. 

He  reoognises  spermatorrhoea  as  existing  under  three  primary  con- 
ditions : — 1.  As  simply  an  abnormal  discharge  of  seminal  fluid.  2. 
As  associated  with  morbid  changes  in  the  seminal  receptacles  and 

65-xxzia,  U 
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ducts,  and  in  the  balbus  urethrsB  and  prostate.    3.  A  s  presenting  a  com* 
bination  of  the  two  foregoing  conditions. 

Altogether  thirteen  cases  are  recorded,  the  majority  of  them  ex- 
tracted from  the  essay  of  Lisle,*  and  accompanied  with  comments  by 
the  author.  Although  this  plan,  adopted  by  Professor  Albers,  of  bor- 
rowing cases  in  illustration,  and  of  comparing  his  own  experience  with 
those  selected  examples,  may  possess  some  advantages,  it  would  in  our 
opinion  have  been  more  satisfactory,  looking  upon  his  book  as  an  in- 
dependent treatise  and  not  as  a  critique  upon  Lisle's  essay,  had  the 
author  presented  us  with  his  own  clinical  records  to  exemplify  his 
views  respecting  each  of  the  varieties  of  the  disorder  he  takes  into  con- 
sideration. 

Many  have  been  unwilling  to  admit  the  directly  mischievous  resolis 
of  spermatorrhoea  on  the  cerebral  functions  insisted  on  so  strongly  by 
others,  and  have  argued  that  the  loss  of  the  secretion  can  have  no 
such  dire  results,  inasmuch  as  many  debauchees,  given  to  great  sexual 
excesses,  apparently  escape  unharmed  for  a  long  time,  though  their 
seminal  discharges  are  greater.  Thb  question  is  discussed  by  the 
author  at  page  55  and  again  at  page  79  ;  and  his  opinion  is  that  in 
cases  of  spermatorrhosa,  especially  when  present  by  day  as  well  as 
night,  there  is  greater  exhaustion  of  the  secretion  ;  that  it  escapes  with 
the  urine  and  during  the  alvine  discharges ;  that  there  is  a  morbid 
activity  in  the  secreting  organs  and  their  ducts,  and  an  abnormal  fluid 
poured  out  defective  in  the  true  spermatic  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  remember  that  masturbation  shows  its  ill  consequences 
in  the  female  almost  equally  as  much  as  in  the  male,  though  no  exhaus- 
tive discharge  be  induced ;  and  we  therefore  entertain  the  conviction 
that  the  consequences  to  the  nervous  system  and  brain  do  not  bear  any 
intrinsic  relation  to  the  spermatorrhoea  itself,  but  to  the  causes  of  that 
disorder,  and  to  the  nervous  phenomena  conjoined  with  them. 

The  deduction  from  Lisle*s  cases  is,  that  involuntary  seminal  dis- 
charges, with  irritation  of  the  receptacles  and  ducts,  exercise  a  veiy 
injurious  influence  upon  the  brain,  and  operate  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  insanity;  and  further,  that  the  insanity  so  induced  has  features 
peculiar  to  itself  whereby  the  physician  may  recognise  it  frt>m  other 
varieties  of  mental  disorder,  whilst  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  dis- 
charge is  attended  by  a  corresponding  aggravation  or  amelioration  of  the 
malady. 

Professor  Albers  calls  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  involun- 
tary seminal  discharges  may  occur  without  antecedent  masturbation  or 
attack  of  gonorrhoea,  as  illustrated  in  the  third  case  he  records ;  and 
further,  that  they  are  not  always  associated  with  impotence.  Moreovex^ 
he  concludes  that  both  false  and  true  spermatorrhoea  depttid  much 
more  on  organic  lesions  and  abnormal  excretion  of  the  huUms  ureUianB^ 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  the  seminal  vesicles,  than  on  oiganic  disease 
of  the  testicle  and  inertness  of  those  parts  concerned  in  the  act  of  emia* 
sion;  and,  lastly,  that  spermatorrhoea  is  commonly  accompanied  by  an 
abnormally  increased  secretion  of  seminal  fluid  (p.  104). 

*  AichiTes  G^n^rales  de  M^decine,  I860. 
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He  distiDgaiaheB  three  varieties  of  apermatorrhoaa : — 1,  the  tran- 
miiie  ;  3,  the  cnMOiifltic ;  and  3,  the  gonorrhoea!.  The  first  kind  fol- 
lows upon  injaries^  such  as  blows  upon  the  perinfeam,  as  instanced  in 
the  tenth  recorded  case.  The  second  form  is  attended  hj  greater  Ices 
of  tone  or  power  in  the  parts,  with  wasting  and  anemia :  the  urethra 
is  exceedingly  sensitiTe,  and  particnlarly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bulb ; 
and  an  involnntary  eseape  of  urine  is  freqoently  found  daring  sleep. 
The  third  variety  follows  after  gononrhcea,  and  in  it  there  is  consider- 
aUe  thidcening  of  the  bulb  and  parts  connected,  the  ejaculatory  ducts 
aad  the  prostate ;  the  ducts  becoming  also  widened.  The  stream  of 
wine  is  reduced  in  size,  and  micturition  rendered  somewhat  difficult, 
and  seminal  evacuations  often  occur  when  urine  is  passed,  or  when  the 
befwsb  are  relieved.  The  seminal  fluid  is  mostly  deteriorated ;  contains 
mostly  only  glistening  corpuscles  similar  to  the  heads  of  spermatozoa, 
with  or  without  epithelial  debns.  The  testicles  and  sexual  oi^ns  are 
well  formed,  and  the  constitution  is  mostly  vigoroo&  If  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  has  not  become  so  thickened  as  to  produce  an  actual 
stricture,  polkUio  tpuria  is  often  present ;  and  when  the  lesion  has  not 
tether  advanced,  productive  cohabitation  may  be  r^ained.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  an  actual  stricture  is  formed  there  is  no  seminal  discharge 
with  the  stools,  and  the  author  doubts  whether  any  true  spermatic 
fluid  escapes  under  these  circumstances^  even  with  the  urine.  More- 
o^rer,  when  a  stricture  is  present,  and  especially  if  the  stream  of  urine 
be  bvoken  or  divided  by  it^  no  efleotive  copulation  can  occur. 

Reviewing  spermatorrhoea  in  coDuexion  with  the  parts  principally 
concerned  in  its  production,  Professor  Albers  treats  of  S.  testicularis, 
8.  vesicularis,  S.  prostatica,  and  S.  urethralis,  thus  adopting  in  the 
main  the  pathological  dinsioq  of  the  disorder  established  by  Dr.  Marris 
Wilson  in  his  treatise  '  On  Diseases  of  the  Yesicul»  Seminales  and 
their  Associated  Organs.'    (London,  1856.) 

He  nevertheless  attaches  little  practical  importance  to  this  division, 
for  he  remarks  (p.  113)  that,  from  his  own  observations  on  the  genital 
oigaos  of  those  who  have  for  any  length  of  time  sofleied,  especially 
after  gonorrhoea,  it  is  not  one  part  bat  many  parts  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  elimination  alid  discharge  of  spermatorrhoeal  fluid  which 
sse  involved  simultaneously.  However,  he  discusses  each  variety  in 
detail,  so  that  he  may  examine  the  operation  of  the  several  pathological 
changes  in  the  development  of  the  symptoms  of  spermatorrhoea  and  in 
tke  production  of  ita  results. 

It  is  satisfiustoiy  to  be  able  to  report  that  Professor  Albers  has  not 
asi^ected  British  medical  authorities.  The  views  and  researches  of 
Marris  Wilson  are  duly  recognised,  whilst  those  of  Prout,  Henry 
Tkmpson,  and  others,  are  referred  to  where  they  have  been  relevant 
to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic 
lesions  connected  with  the  discharge,  and  of  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition and  habits.  If  inflammatory  symptoms  show  themselves  around 
the  seminal  vesicles  and  their  neighbourhood,  leeches  should  be  appUed 
to  the  pennaenm,  and  ice  with  cold  hip-baths.    When  there  is  swelling 
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and  stricture,  or  chronic  inflammation  in  the  bulb  or  at  the  mouths 
of  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  caustic  may  be  applied,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Lallemand,  Amussat,  and  Lisle.  Digitalis,  or  digitalin,  may  be  used 
internally  to  lessen  the  abnormal  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 
When  poUuUo  diwma  is  a  consequence  of  onanism,  cauterization  is 
usually  very  effectiial  j  and  for  any  urethral  irritation  that  may  be  felt^ 
camphor  ointment  or  liniment  rubbed  in  along  the  course  of  the  passage 
is  highly  beneficial.  In  such  cases  likewise  the  introduction  of  bougies^ 
prepared  with  camphor  or  tannin,  proves  advantageous,  and  Albeis 
injects  a  weak  solution  of  camphor  in  olive  oil  by  means  of  a  catheter 
into  the  sensitive  urethra.  The  Faradization  of  the  genital  organs  has 
been  proposed  by  Dr.  Clemens,  of  Frankfort,  and  Wilson  recommends 
cauterization  or  counter-irritation  to  the  perinaaum,  or  the  formation 
of  an  issue  by  means  of  potassa  fusa. 

Albers  himself  speaks  in  praise  of  tannin  used  by  way  of  injection 
to  produce  constriction  of  the  dilated  mouths  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts 
and  to  lessen  the  abnormal  secretion. 

Such  are  the  local  and  medicinal  measures  applicable  in  this  sad 
disorder ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  dietetic  rules  and  moral 
treatment  which  must  be  enjoined  with  the  former  to  render  them 
efficacious. 

This  treatise  by  Professor  Albers  will  repay  perusal,  not  indeed  on 
account  of  any  originality  in  its  teachings,  but  as  a  good  description  of 
spermatorrhoea,  its  symptoms  and  treatment,  and  particularly  of  its 
relations  with  mental  disorder. 


Abt.  X. — Htudea  Pratiques  sur  lea  McdadieB  Nerveusea  ei  Mentalet, 
accompoffn^  de  Tableaux  SkUisHques,  dsc.  Par  Dr.  H.  Oikabd  ]>e 
Cailleux. — Paria^  1863.     pp.  234. 

Pradiad  Studiea  on  Nervosa  and  MenJUd  Diaeaaea,  aeoompamied  by 
StaHatical  Tablea.    By  Dr.  H.  Girabd  de  Cailleux. 

This  work  is  intended  to  convey  the  results  of  twenty  years'  experience 
of  the  author  in  one  of  the  best  asylums  of  France.  IC.  Girard  de 
Cailleux  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputation  in  France^  and  an 
equally  high  one  in  this  country  also,  having  taken  the  van  in  the 
naiarch  of  improved  Asylum  construction  and  management,  and  shown 
a  more  correct  appreciation  than  most  of  his  countrymen  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  advocated  and  carried  out  in  Engknd.  His  long 
services  as  an  asylum  physician,  as  the  originator  and  constructor  of 
the  far-famed  asylum  of  Auxerre,  and  as  its  successful  manager,  have 
secured  him  the  position  of  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Lunatics  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine.  The  first  fruits  of  his  labours  in  this  new  office 
are  also  contained  in  the  present  treatise,  in  the  shape  of  two  Reporta 
to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  on  the  state  of  the  insane  treated  ia  the 
great  hospices  of  Paris,  the  Salp^tridre  and  the  Bicdtre,  and  in  some 
"  General  Considerations  on  the  Entire  Service  of  the  Insane  in  the  D»- 
partment  of  the  Seine.'*  Though  others  had  previously  worked  in  itm 
same  direction,  yet  these  reports  appear  to  have  finally  determined  the 
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central  authorities  seriously  to  undertake  to  remedy  the  most  uusatis- 
frctory  state  of  the  insane  of  the  metropolitan  department  of  France,  by 
resolving  to  erect  several  new  asylums  in  the  country,  fitted  for  their 
proper  care  and  treatment.  These  reports  will  consequently  be  read 
with  much  interest,  and  their  appearance  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  insanity  in  France. 

The  bulk  of  M.  Girard's  book  is  occupied  with  the  statistical  history 
of  the  Auxerre  Asylum  during  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  ex- 
amines and  analyses  his  statistics,  and  briefly  records  the  deductions 
he  arrives  at.  Nevertheless,  he  is  careful  to  note  in  his  Preface  that 
his  &cts  and  opinions  are  based  on  the  experience  of  only  one  institu- 
tion; and  that  to  render  them  more  satisfactory  and  trustworthy  in 
several  particulars,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  similar  statistics  from  other 
asylums  in  order  to  institute  a  comparison,  and  thus,  by  a  knowledge 
of  peculiarities  affecting  the  people  in  the  several  districts,  their  occu- 
pations and  modes  of  life,  together  with  the  meteorological  and  geolo- 
gical conditions  existing,  to  check,  so  to  speak,  the  conclusions 
dedacible  from  the  history  of  one  asylum  by  those  gathered  from 
others. 

The  subjects  of  the  several  chapters  are.  The  Movement  of  the 
Population  of  the  Asylum  of  Auxerre ;  The  Causes  of  Insanity ;  The 
Modeof  Attack;  The  Duration;  The  Prognosis;  TheCure;  TheMortality; 
Incidental  Affections;  Seclusion;  Causes  of  Epilepsy,  and  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  Insanity.  These  several  topics  are  studied  statistically,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  well-compiled  and  copious  tables.  Hislntn>duc- 
tion  contains  an  apology  for  statistics  as  applied  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  defends  their  use  and  value.  The  chapter  on  Causes  is 
very  elaborate ;  and  the  careful  records  of  his  institution  have  enabled 
him  to  construct  tables  showing  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  in- 
sanity, as  well  as  that  of  the  barometric  and  thermometric  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  of  the  winds,  of  elevation  of  country,  &c 

The  character  of  the  book — viz.^  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  conclusions 
dedncible  from  an  extensive  collection  of  statistics — forbids  the  attempt 
to  give  an  analytical  review  of  it.  It  must  be  studied  by  each  one  for 
himself  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  its  contents  and  their 
Talue.  To  the  diligent  inquirer  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  insanity 
it  aflS>rds  an  .ample  store  of  facts,  calculated  to  throw  light  on  many 
debatable  points. 

The  author  intimates  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  a  collection  of  other 
£&cta  *'  illustratiug  the  state  of  the  intelligence;  of  the  moral  sensibility 
and  of  the  will  in  insanity;  the  functional  changes;  the  organism  in- 
volved by  the  existence  of  mental  derangement ;  the  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  functions;  of  the  circulation;  of  the  secretions  of 
the  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  &c.,  in  the  affection."  We  hope  to  see  these 
observations  shortly  published.  To  interpret  the  many  mysteries 
clouding  the  whole  subject  of  mental  aberration  we  need  a  large  accu- 
mubition  of  facts,  collected  at  the  present  day  with  the  aid  of  present 
enlightenment  and  of  the  modern  means  of  research;  and  it  is  to 
phyaiciana   similarly  circumstanced   to    M.  Girard   de  Cailleux  that 
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we  rather  mnst  look  for  these  fact%  than  to  those  who  are  still  charged 
with  the  multitttdinons  and  onerous  duties  of  as7lam>iian.genu»«. 


Abt.  XL— Otx^tTMtf  of  Surgery;  bang  an  JSpUatne  of  the  LecUarm 
on  the  Principlea  and  Practice  of  Surgery  dilivered  ai  St,  Thotnaa^s 
ffoepUaL  By  F.  Le  Gros  Clark,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  Con- 
sulting Surgeon  to  the  Western  General  Dispensary,  iic — London, 
pp.  256. 

Ik  the  early  part  of  his  career  the  surgical  student  often  feels  the  wank 
of  some  readahle  introductory  handbook  which,  short  of  completeneas, 
may  serve  to  convey  to  him  information  on  subjects  of  which  he  otha^ 
wise  often  continues  ignorant  until  informed  of  them  in  a  too^srowded 
detaiL  Such  a  book  as  this  lies  before  us  under  the  name  of '  Outlines  of 
Clinical  Lectures,  by  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's.'  In  its  pre- 
sent form  and  dimensions  we  argue  that  it  will  prove  of  constant 
utility  to  the  student,  and  hope  to  see  it  pass  through  many  editions 
It  is  not,  like  too  many  modern  books,  intended  mainly  for  leferenoe; 
and  we  may  affirm  that,  with  slight  literary  merit  or  pretensions,  it  is 
deserving  of  the  notice  of  the  medical  world  for  the  subject-matter's 
sake.  Such  a  work  is  open,  we  allow,  to  the  accusation  of  being  mis- 
takable  for  a  "  Popular  Treatise  on  Surgery,"  a  class  of  productiaa  we 
should  abstain  fix>m  approving ;  but  it  will  be  disappointing  to  dy 
patients,  chemists,  and  back-^woodsmen,  who  may  indulge  themselvea  in 
the  acquisition  of  it,  to  find  that  the  treatment  of  disease  is  that  part 
of  the  performance  which  is  left,  designedly  no  doubt,  the  most  de- 
ficient in  elaboration. 

£n  attendant  the  publication  of  the  lectures  of  which  the  present 
outlines  are  the  first  fruits,  we  shall  remark  upon  the  merit  of  the  work 
as  it  stands.  It  is  intended,  the  author  informs  us  in  his  Preface,  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  cliniad  industry  of  students,  and,  as  we  interpret 
his  remarks,  to  serve  them  in  lieu  of  larger  books.  It  ia  not  a  mere 
framework  like  '  Tyrrel's  Syllabus,'  nor  a  systematized  handbook  like 
that  of  Druitt.  We  are  ourselves  of  opinion  that  the  occasional  perusal 
by  the  student  of  the  best  class  of  monographs  on  disease  forma  a 
healthy  kind  of  reading  for  him  at  every  stage  of  his  career,  though 
they  may  cause  a  little  delay  in  passing  his  examinations.  Cliniod 
study  is  of  course  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  field  of  industrial  im- 
provement ;  still,  as  has  been  said — ^it  is  not  enough  to  look  fiar  a  thxn^ 
it  is  well  to  be  informed  where  you  are  to  look  for  it. 

There  are,  it  may  be  said,  two  main  divisions  in  the  work  before  vb, 
one  of  which,  constituted  by  the  last  section,  stands  somewhat  ia  the 
attitude  of  excuse  for  the  other.  This  last  section  comprises  thoae 
subjects  which,  with  something  like  repetition,  are  the  most  amply 
treated  of;  and,  indeed^  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in  vigour 
or  completeness:  it  is  every  way  satisfiictory,  the  author  having 
somewhat  overstepped  the  narrow  bounds  he  has  prescribed  to  hiaaaplf 
elsewhere.  The  preceding  sections^  where  the  art  and  aeienoe  of 
suzgexy  ia  sought  to  be  comprised  in  less  than  two  hundred  pages^  have 
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hlkxk  somewbat  shorfc  of  accomplishment,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
one  part  most  neoessarily  soffer  to  give  fcdl  development  to  the  rest; 
and  the  promise  has  not  been  very  fully  maintained  to  make  the  enun- 
ciation of  great  principles  the  main  feature  of  the  book.  By  such 
method  alone  could  it  have  been  included  in  its  present  proportions. 

As  may  be  expected  in  a  digest  of  surgical  matters  of  great  importance 
by  so  well-known  a  surgeon,  omission  rather  than  error  will  suggest 
itself  on  the  most  critical  survey.  We  confess  we  have  read  the 
chapter  on  the  diagnosis  of  certain  fractures  with  more  satisfaction 
than  any  other  part,  but  some  there  are  which  approach  it  in  excel- 
lence. A  chapter  on  suspended  animation  and  the  use  of  chloroform 
follows  it.  In  advocatiug  the  use  of  the  anesthetic,  the  author  bids 
us  observe  that  the  vapour  of  chloroform  not  only  pollutes  the  air  but 
prevents  this  from  exercising  its  decarbonizing  influence  on  the  blood : 
he  also  insists  on  the  practical  advantage  of  a  previous  arrangement  or 
compact  with  the  patient,  directing  and  obliging  him  to  indicate  by 
some  mark  of  intelligence  (pressing  the  assistant's  hand,  or  other  sign) 
the  boundary  beyond  which  volition,  and  with  it  sensibility,  ceases. 

The  author's  description  of  congestion,  in  the  early  part  of  the  work, 
will  give  a  fiur  idea  of  his  style  and  method. 

**  Passive  hyperemia,"  he  says,  "  or  congestion,  is  the  effect  of  mechanical 
obstruction,  as  where  a  vein  is  compressed  or  pluffsed.  The  consec^nence  of 
such  venous  obstruction  is  distension  of  the  capuJaries,  and,  if  contmued,  in- 
filtration of  tissues  from  excessive  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis.  Thus,,  cedema 
or  local  dropsy,  ascites  or  abdominal  dropsy,  and  anasarca  or  general  dropsy, 
are  produced.  In  this  filtering  process  through  the  porous  vessels  the  nutritive 
quaUty  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  modified  by  changes  in  the  proportion  of  albu- 
men and  salts ;  so  that,  although  the  quantity  of  blood  actually  present  in  a  part 
affected  is  unnaturally  large,  it  is  blood  despoiled  of  its  nutritive  and  stimu- 
lating properties,  and  therefore  valueless  for  growth.  Thus,  congestion  is  an 
atropic  condition ;  and  its  effect  is  the  same  as  where  there  is  simply  a  deficient 
supply  of  nutrient  blood,  without  detention,  as  proved  by  the  feebleness  of 
muscular  tissue,  which  is  the  seat  of  such  congestion,  the  occurrence  of  ulcers 
in  varicose  limbs,  &c" 

The  deecription  of  lithotomy  is  brief  and  good.  We  offer  it  the 
more  willingly  as  a  proper  attention  is  given  to  making  a  free 
external  incision,  and  to  the  management  of  the  staff — two  points  of 


**  The  operation  of  removing  a  stone  from  the  bladder  by  cutting  is  performed 
by  making  a  lateral  incision  in  the  perinseum,  between  the  crus  penis  and  bulb, 
and  thus  reaching  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  which  is  then  perforated ; 
and  the  left  side  of  the  prostate  is  next  divided  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  the  forefinger :  a  pair  of  forceps  is  then  guided  through 
this  opening  into  the  bladder  and  the  stone  seized.  Various  cutting  instru- 
ments are  emplo^red,  but  a  grooved  staff  of  full  size,  either  curved  or  straight, 
is  essential  to  guide  the  operator  in  entering  the  urethra  and  bladder.  If  the 
operator  take  the  staff  into  his  own  hand,  when  he  enters  the  bladder  it  should 
be  either  straight  or  moderately  curved ;  if  he  entrust*  it  throughout  to  an 
assistant,  it  should  have  a  laige  and  long  curve,  and  should  be  hdld  immovable 
and  well  hooked-up  under  the  pubes.  The  desiderata  in  this,  the  lateral  opera- 
iioo,  are^-*l.  To  make  an  external,  free  and  well-depending  opening.    2.  To 
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open  the  uretlira  as  far  back  as  oonvenient.  3.  To  make  a  definite  and  suffi- 
cient opening  in  prostate.  4.  To  take  care  that  all  the  cellular  tissue  inter- 
rening  between  the  external  wound  and  prostatic  opening  be  freely  divided. 
To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  external  mcision  should  commence  on  the  left 
side  of  the  raph^,  about  an  inch  in  the  front  of  the  anus,  and  be  carried  down- 
wards and  outwards  between  it  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  When  the 
staff  is  depressed  by  the  operator,  it  is  safer  to  lay  aside  the  scalpel  with  which 
the  urethra  is  opened,  and  to  substitute  a  beaked  knife  or  gorget  for  incising 
the  prostate,  &c." 

Oiir  author  writes  discoaragingly  of  the  practice  of  gouging  bone 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  caries  or  ulcerative  process  by  inducing 
new  action.  He  thinks  well  of  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint  in  its  proper  field  of  selection.  Touching  the  vexaia  qucBstio 
of  opening  the  sac  in  strangulated  hernia,  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows : 

"If  the  inexperienced  operator  elect  to  leave  it  unopened,  he  may  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  he  may  push  back  a  rupture  without  relieving  the  stricture ; 
that  he  can  have  no  acquamtance  with  the  actual  contents  of  the  sac  and  their 
condition ;  and  that  the  inflammatory  products  within  the  sac  are  returned, 
together  with  its  other  contents,  into  the  abdomen,  instead  of  being  allowed 
an  external  drainage.  Inflamed  and  congested  peritonseum,  whether  of  sac  or 
intestine,  are  not  susceptible  of  ill  consequence  from  exposure  or  incision  as 
the  healthj  membrane  is ;  and  the  assumed  analogy  between  this  operation  and 
the  taxis  is  not  accurate ;  inasmuch  as  the  success  of  the  taxis  b  a  measure  of 
the  resistant  strangulation  whic)i  may  be  estimated  at  much  below  that  of  a 
hernia  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  before  the  strictured 
intestine  can  be  returned.  As  a  rule,  the  advantages  would  seem  to  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  opening  the  sac ;  in  exceptional  cases,  especially  of  small 
and  recently-strangulated  femoral  hemiie,  the  structure  may  be  divided  external 
to  the  sac." 

Altogether,  there  is  an  incalculable  amount  of  surgical  matter  in 
this  small  volume.  The  directions  for  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
are  clear  and  good.  In  treating  of  injuries  of  the  head,  we  can  only 
regret  that  our  author  has  not  dwelt  a  little  on  the  delicate  point  of 
practice,  bleeding  in  cases  of  concussion;  by  a  dash  of  the  pen,  he 
seems  to  disparage  the  advantage  of  it.  We  have  occasionally  to 
remark,  in  modern  practice,  that  several  things  which  used  to  be  done 
with  caution  and  judgment  are  now  omitted  altogether.  This  makes 
the  surgeon's  task  easier,  if  it  does  not  add  to  his  importance.  In 
that  part  of  the  work  which  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  joints,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  an  account  of  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages  which  omits  to  mention  pain  as  a  leading  symptom.  We 
take  this  as  evidence  that  the  author  has  not  himself  suffered  from  the 
complication. 

'*  He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most." 

Neither  does  tho  treatment  laid  down  for  this  affection  fully  satisfy  ns. 
Finally,  we  shall,  with  some  deference,  submit  the  following  consi- 
deration : — ^In  a  regulated  curriculum,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
much  calculated  to  oppress  a  conscientious  student  with  feelings  of 
timidity  from  overstrained  anatomical  detail,  and  a  preciseness  of 
direction  which  often  partakes  of  pedantry,  we  are  glad  to  see  books 
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like  the  present,  which  give  him  some  idea  of  what  is  the  final  «iim  of 
his  teaching.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  associate  him  with  grand 
manceuvres  of  surgery.  We  hope  the  tyro  may  not  have  to  tie  large 
arteries,  or  force  the  prostate,  &c.,  except  on  very  great  emergencies, 
without  further  preparatory  study  than  this  work  conveys. 


Art.  XII. — Excursions  Scientifiques  dans  les  AsUes  (TAUenis.   Far  Dr. 

P.  Berthier.— Pam,  1862.     pp.  104. 
Sdeniific  Visits  to  Lunatic  Asylums.     "By  Dr.  P.  Bebthieb,  &c. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  principal  physician  of  the  public  asylum 
of  Bourg,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  and  has  favoured  his  countrymen 
with  a  notice  "  of  his  impressions"  of  the  state  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  asylums  of  France,  gathered  from  personal  inspection.  Although 
he  justly  speaks  with  pride  of  several  of  the  modern  departmental 
asylums  of  his  native  land,  he  is  not  sparing  of  criticism  where  deserved, 
and  boldly  denounces  some  exist hig  institutions  as  totally  unfit  for 
their  purpose  and  discreditable  to  the  country. 

The  notes  on  the  several  asylums  are  brief,  and  afford  no  very  inti- 
mate insight  into  the  details  of  construction  or  of  management.  The 
historical  introduction  to  his  account  of  each  asylum  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  his  English  readers  will  be  rather  struck  with  the  gene- 
rally patent  £sict  of  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  teachings  of  Finel 
and  Esquirol  in  most  departments  of  France,  and  of  the  long  strides 
still  required  to  bring  the  institutions  of  many  of  them  to  a  level  with 
those  of  our  own  country.  Curiously  enough,  Dr.  Berthier  discovers 
that  France  took  the  initiative  in  framing  legal  enactments  to  provide 
for  the  due  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics,  though  no  actual  steps  were 
taken  in  this  direction  until  1838.  He  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  inas- 
much as  the  first  enactment  passed  in  England  of  which  he  has  any 
definite  knowledge  is  that  of  1846,  or  eight  years  after  the  French 
decree.  His  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  lunacy  in  England  is 
evidently  secondhand,  borrowed  from  the  random  statements  which 
pass  current  in  France,  and  are  copied  and  recopied,  without  any 
attempt  to  verify  them,  by  each  author  who  wishes  to  exhibit  his 
knowledge  of  the  past  or  present  state  of  lunacy  in  the  kingdom. 

This  book  is  honestly  written,  and  the  criticisms  it  advances  on  the 
state  of  many  French  asylums  are  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  still  more  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  the 
necessity  of  interposing  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  Public 
opinion  in  France  is,  however,  little  exercised  and  little  valued  in  such 
questions,  which  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government ;  and  the 
operation  of  this  central  power  appears  much  less  energetic  than  might 
be  anticipated,  being  much  neutralized  by  the  ignorance  and  local 
jealousies  of  its  subordinates  in  the  departments. 

To  the  English  physician  proposing  to  visit  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  in  France,  this  treatise  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide,  and  par* 
ticularly  so  as  it  is  provided  with  an  itinerary  map  of  the  asylums,  and 
of  the  means  of  reaching  them  by  road  or  rail.     Moreover,  the  author 
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proposes  a  second  portioD,  giving  details  of  the  other  establishments 
for  the  insane  not  described  in  the  present  ona 


Art.  XIIL — Experiments  on  tJie  FormcUion  of  Infasorva  in  Boiled 
Solutions,  dhc,  d:e.    By  Jeffries  Wyman,  M.D. 

Dr.  Wyman,  in  this  pamphlet^  first  published  as  an  article  in  the 
'American  Journal  of  Science,'  relates  very  simply  and  circumstan- 
tially the  particulars  of  a  series  of  thirty-seven  experiments  recently 
performed  by  himself,  with  the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  long- 
vexed  question  of  spontaneous  generation.  The  methods  which  he  has 
adopted  have  been  as  follows  (1  and  2) : — An  iron  tube,  filled  with 
wire,  having  been  connected  with  the  neck  of  a  flask,  in  which  is  placed 
the  organic  infusion  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  the 
latter  is  boiled  for  a  length  of  time  varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two 
hours,  the  iron  tube  being  in  the  meantime  heated  to  redness.  ''While 
the  contents  are  boiling,"  says  Dr.  Wyman,  "  the  steam  formed  expels 
the  air  from  the  flask :  when  the  boiling  has  continued  long  enough, 
the  heat  is  withdrawn  from  beneath  the  flask,  and  as  the  steam  con- 
denses the  air  again  enters  through  the  iron  tube,  the  red  heat  of  which 
is  kept  up,  so  that  all  organisms  contained  in  the  air  are  burned.'* 

3.  The  original  method  used  by  Needham — that,  namely,  of  sealing 
up  the  organic  infusion,  without  any  precautions,  in  a  flask,  and  then 
submerging  the  latter  for  a  time  in  boiling  water. 

4.  Finally,  four  experiments  (Nos.  34—7)  were  tried  in  a  Papin's 
digester  under  pressure. 

Dr.  Wyman's  experiments  lead  to  results  vastly  diflerent  finom  those 
to  which  his  very  beautiful  and  elaborate  researches  have  conducted 
M.  Pasteur.*  The  latter  observer  states  that  he  has  never  once  found 
any  organisms  where  he  had  previously  boiled  the  organic  infusion  and 
supplied  it  with  air  through  a  heated  tube ;  except,  indeed,  where  milk 
was  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  in  which  case  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk  in  some  way  protected  the  germs  con- 
tained in  it  from  the  action  of  heat  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
He  found,  accordingly,  that  when  the  temperature  was  further  raised, 
or  ebullition  at  the  ordinary  temjierature  was  prolonged,  no  organisms 
were  developed.  M.  Pasteur's  ordinary  time  of  boiling  his  experi- 
ments was  three  minutes  only. 

Dr.  Wyman,  on  the  other  hand,  flnds  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
experiments  performed  according  to  his  methods  1,  2,  3,  organisms  are 
formed — viz., in  most  cases,  vibrios,  bacteriums  and  spirilliums,and  some- 
times monads,  and  kolpoda-like  bodies,  some  of  them  having  ciliary 
movements.  In  the  last  four  experiments,  in  which  the  ebullition  took 
place  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  organisms  appeared  in  two 
cases,  and  not  in  the  other  two. 

We  are  &r  from  being  disposed  to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
M.  Pasteur's  researches,  or  from  grudging  the  tribute  of  admiration 

*  Aim.  des  Sdenoes  Nat.    Series  iy.,  tome  xvi.  p.  82. 
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which  has  been  so  fineely  accorded  to  them ;  but  cannot  go  so  far  as  to 
aaj  with  Professor  Huxley*  that  M.  Pasteur  has  finally  settled  the 
question  as  against  heterogenesis.  This,  in  our  opinion,  no  single 
observer  can  possibly  do  until  his  experiments  have  led  to  equally 
successful  results  in  the  hands  of  other  competent  persons.  Moreover, 
we  must  freely  confess  that  the  uniform  success  of  M.  Pasteur's  expe- 
riments, the  remarkable  correspondence  of  his  results  with  his  d  prwri 
views,  and  the  whole  character  of  his  treatise,  renders  this  even  more 
than  usually  necessary  in  the  present  instance.  At  any  rate,  so  long 
as  observers  of  such  reputation  as  MM.  Mantegazzo,  Joly  and 
Musset,  Ponchet  and  others,t  are  led  to  results  the  most  opposite 
to  those  of  M.  Pasteur,  it  is  but  idle  and  misleading  to  speak 
of  the  question  as  being  settled.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
consider  that  Dr.  Wyman  has  gone  far  in  his  present  publication 
'  to  throw  doubt  upon  M.  Pasteur's  results,  inasmuch  as  his  own 
experiments  as  related  in  it  are  open  to  several  serious  objections^ 
Thus,  he  does  not  give  the  length  of  his  heated  tube ;  and  to  judge 
from  his  drawing,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  long.  This,  if  so,  leaves  room  for  the  objection,  which, 
whether  valid  or  not,  is  not  easily  disposed  of,  that  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  germs  in  the  air  would  be  exposed  to  heat  in  passing 
through  such  a  tube  is  insufficient  to  destroy  them  all.  Again,  the 
material  of  which  the  tube  was  composed — viz.,  "  iron  filled  with  (iron  ?) 
wires,"  was,  we  think,  an  unfortunate  one,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  destroyed  the  germs,  it  would  decompose  the  air  and  fill  the 
flasks  chiefly  with  nitrogen.  Nitrogen,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  a  medium 
very  favourable  to  the  development  of  organic  beings^  but  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  an  objection  oflen  urged  against  the  employment 
of  heated  air  in  such  investigations,  that  the  constitution  of  the  air 
may  be  affected  by  the  process  which  it  has  undergone ;  and  it  is 
clearly  undesirable  to  introduce  an  additional  complication  into  a 
subject  already  almost  hopelessly  intricate. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  in  a  few  of  the  experiments  a  glass 
tube,  filled  with  spongy  platinum  and  asbestos,  was  substituted  for  the 
iron  one  without  affecting  the  results  obtained. 


Abt.  XIV.— On  the  Influence  of  ike  Weather  upon  Disease  and  Mot- 
ialiiy.  By  R  K  Scokesby-Jackson,  M.D.,  F.B.S.K— Edinburgh, 
pp.  54. 

This  treatise  consists  of  an  analysis  of  a  large  mass  of  statistics  which 
Dr.  Seoresby-Jackson  has  [coUected  on  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
and  we  much  r^pret  that  the  results  which  they  yield  are  so  incom- 
mensurate with  the  labour  that  must  have  been  expended  upon  them. 
It  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  see  labour  of  any  kind  unrewarded,  and 
more  especially  labour  which  is  given  to  an  apparently  good  cause. 
Mankind — that  is  civilized  mankind — has  everywhere  agreed  that  the 

*  Lectures  to  Working  Men,  p.  81. 
t  See  Comptea  Rendas,  tome  hrii.  No.  12. 
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weather  does  exercise  some  influence  upon  health,  and  common  experi- 
ence has  establislied  with  pretty  considerable  accuracy  that  certain 
varieties  of  weather  produce  definite  effects  upon  the  human  frame. 
That  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  terms  of  comparison  in  these 
two  cases  is  evident,  but  still  it  is  a  relationship  of  only  a  remote 
and  artificial  nature.  Every  one  knows,  for  instance,  that  a  severe 
winter  is  very  fatal  both  to  the  very  young  and  the  very  old; 
that  an  easterly  wind  is  not  by  any  means  favourable  to  bronchitics  ; 
that  a  damp,  mild  spring  is  fertile  in  epidemics,  and  other 
aphorisms  of  a  similar  character :  but  it  would  be  very  interesting 
if  we  could  determine  precisely  to  what  extent  these  effects  are  due 
to  meteorological  influences,  and  whether  they  are  so  in  a  primary  or 
secondary  manner.  Various  observers  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
continent,  have  attempted  to  solve  this  problem,  but  as  yet  with  indif- 
ferent success.  The  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  in 
most  cases  so  discordant  as  to  show  either  that  the  modes  of  research 
which  they  have  employed  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  lead  to 
uniform  results,  or  that  the  phenomena  under  investigation  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  so  many  ''  disturbing  causes"  making  it  hopeless 
to  think  of  reducing  them  to  an  invariable  estimate.  We 
cannot  say  that  Dr.  Scoi'esby-Jackson  has  done  much  to  diminish 
the  want  of  harmony  which  has  hitherto  reigned  amongst  the 
explorers  of  this  district  of  science.  Not  only  are  the  inferences 
to  which  his  statistics  appear  to  lead  frequently  opposed  to  those 
which  flow  from  the  investigations  of  other  observers,  but  th^ 
are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another.  Thus,  in  discussing  the 
value  of  certain  statistics  collected  to  show  the  influence  of  humidity 
on  mortality.  Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson  observes : — "  Here  then  we  have 
conflicting  results.  Following  the  rain-fall  as  our  guide  to  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  we  conclude  that  a  dry  atmosphere 
promotes  mortality :  if  we  refer  the  humidity  present  in  the  atmosphere 
to  the  standard  calculated  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  we  are  forced  to  an  oppo- 
site conclusion."  In  the  table  constructed  to  show  the  influence  of 
variations  of  barometric  pressure  on  mortality,  we  are  also  told  that 
"  there  is  evidently  a  good  deal  of  conflict."  Indeed,  notwithstanding 
a  good  deal  of  clever  manipulation  of  arithmetical  means,  and  a  shufliing 
of  statistical  tables,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  the  idea 
that  if  Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson  has  failed  to  extract  much  grain  from  the 
ears  he  has  gleaned,  it  is  not  from  want  of  their  being  well  thrashed, 
the  positive  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  so  meagre  and  unsatts- 
factory  that  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised  if  he  appears  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  magnifying  a  little  their  importance.  When  we  find  that  the 
only  positive  results  which  are  deducible  from  the  laborious  comparison 
of  whole  pages  of  numbers  are  resolvable  into  such  statements  as  that 
"  a  protracted  low  temperature  in  winter  largely  increases  the  death- 
rate  amongst  children  under  five  years  of  age,**  "  that  the  north,  north- 
east, and  east  winds  decidedly  tend  to  increase  the  death-rate  from 
bronchitis,**  and  that  *'  extremes  of  temperature  are  always  fatal,  but 
eminently  so  when  long  sustained,**  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  in- 
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qairing  whether  the  statistics  upon  which  these  novel  and  interesting 
deductions  are  founded  are  themselves  trustworthy  or  not. 

Bat  even  if  the  results  of  Dr.  Scoresby- Jacksou's  investigations  had 
been  more  positive  and  original  than  they  are,  we  should  have  felt 
compelled  to  object  to  them  on  grounds  which  must  strike  at  first  sight 
every  reader  who  peruses  them.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  weather  upon  mortality  alone.  And  here  we 
may  as  well  remark  that,  though  from  the  title  of  Dr.  Scoresby-Jack- 
flon's  work  it  would  be  inferred  that  it  included  the  influence  of 
weather  upon  disecue  as  well  as  mortality,  the  former  subject  is  almost 
wholly  ignored.  Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson  alleges  as  a  reason  for  this  that 
after  collecting  a  mass  of  statistics  from  several  dispensaries  and  hospi- 
tals with  the  view  of  comparing  the  rate  of  morhUUy  with  that  of  mor- 
tality, he  was  obliged  a^r  much  labour  to  abandon  the  morbilUy 
statistics  as  next  to  worthless.  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  are  we  to 
separate  the  subject  of  mortality  from  that  of  disease  ?  Death  is  not  a 
condition  per  ae,  it  is  merely  the  climax  of  disease;  and  if  the  weather 
exercises  any  influence  at  all  over  mortality,  it  does  so  in  virtue  of 
its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  diseases  which  terminate  in  death. 

But  even  admitting  that  we  may,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  arbi- 
trarily separate  the  question  of  mortality  from  that  of  disease,  what 
are  the  chances  of  our  being  able  to  establish  any  definite  connexion 
between  it  and  the  weather  ?  Given  the  rate  of  mortality,  what  causes 
other  than  the  weather  are  likely  to  influence  it  1  Without  attempting 
to  specify  all  the  causes  by  which  the  death-rate  may  be  aflected  in 
any  district,  we  may  mention  as  among  the  more  important — sanitary 
conditions,  such  as  drainage,  ventilation,  sufficient  clothing,  &c.,  proper 
kind  and  amount  of  food ;  peculiar  occupations  or.  pursuits  ;  liability  to 
epidemic  disorders ;  accidents ;  aggregation  of  population  in  commi;- 
nities  as  compared  with  its  diffusion  over  a  wide  tract  of  country. 
These  and  other  conditions  all  exercise  an  important  influence  over  the 
development  of  disease,  and  consequently  on  mortality,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  that  of  the  weather.  How  is  it  possible,  we  may  ask,  to  elimi- 
nate the  influence  of  these  various  agencies,  or  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  influence  of  the  weather  upon  mortality  is  favourably  or 
nnfitvonxably  afiSscted  by  them  9  But,  even  supposing  that  we  over- 
come this  difficulty,  we  have  yet  another  source  of  obscurity  to  clear 
away  before  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  place  the  slightest  reliance 
npon  any  statistics  that  we  may  obtain  on  this  subject.  We  will 
assume  that  in  the  month  of  April,  for  instance,  our  observations  give 
ns — and  we  take  the  illustration  from  Dr.  Sooresby- Jackson's  tables 
—a  mean  temperature  of  42*7  ;  a  mean  barometric  pressure  of  29*7 ; 
a  rain-fall  of  2*3  inches ;  winds  varying  between  N.E.  and  S.EL,  and 
varying  also  in  force ;  and,  with  all  these  meteorological  data,  a  mor- 
tality in  a  known  population  of  243*6.  To  what  extent  are  we  justi- 
fied in  assuming  a  connexion  between  these  two  sets  of  conditions  1 
It  is  very  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mortality  of  any  given 
month  is  due  to  causes  that  are  altogether  independent  of  the  month 
itself  from  their  having  been  in  operation  long  prior  to  it. 
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The  man  who  dies  from  paraljsk  in  April  may  have  reoeiTed  tbe 
first  shock  of  the  disease  six  months  previously,  and  the  disease  may 
have  steadily  progressed  since  that  date  xmtil  it  culminated  in  death. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  majority  of  chronic  diseases.  Acute 
diseases  which  run  a  rapid  course  might,  it  is  true,  be  employed  as  a 
source  of  statistics  for  our  purpose ;  and  there  are  some  diseases,  espe- 
cially rheumatism  and  pneumonia,  with  regard  to  which  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  influence  of  weather  upon  their  production  would 
be  especially  valuable;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  influence  of  weather  upon  mortality  from  all 
causes  en  mosML 

We  might,  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  adduce  other  objections  to 
Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson's  statistics,  more  especially  on  the  ground  of 
their  fallacious  character  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view  ;  but  tlie 
results  which  he  has  obtained  are  of  themselves  so  trivial  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  waste  our  readers'  time  in  inquiring  wheth^  the 
actual  numbers  upon  which  they  are  founded  are  trustworthy  or  not. 
The  &ct  is,  that  Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson  has  not  only  attempted  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is 
perfectly  insoluble,  but  the  process  which  he  has  adopted  is  radieally 
so  unphilosophical  in  its  character  as  to  be  incapable  of  leading  to  any 
satisfactory  results.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  disturbing  causes  by  which  the  influence  of  the 
weather  upon  the  human  system  is  intensified,  or  counteracted,  any 
investigation  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  weather  and  tlie 
mortality  of  any  given  district  would  be  about  as  useful  as  an  inquiry 
into  the  connexion  between  the  political  tenets  of  the  Bepubliean  party 
in  Korth  America  and  the  actual  number  of  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Bull's  Run.  What  we  really  wish  to  discover  is,  what  is  the  influence 
which  the  weather  exerts  on  the  development  and  continuance  of  the 
diseases  of  which  the  mortality  is  the  result,  in  the  one  instance ;  and 
what  is  the  influence  which  the  spread  of  Republican  sentimento  has 
had  in  producing  the  state  of  things  that  led  to  the  conflict  at  Bull's 
Run  in  the  other?  Until  Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson  can  give  us  some 
better  reason  than  he  has  done  for  the  separation  of  these  two  oon- 
siderations,  we  must  be  excused  for  thinking  that  the  labour  he  has 
expended  on  the  collection  of  these  statistics  is  in  great  part  entirely 
thrown  away. 


Abt.  XY. — Dmi  iAwmdMgt  I%erapiey  ifire  Fardaufwnger.  Ai  Dr.  og 
Pro£  O.  Bang,  Ck>nferentsraad,  Oommandeur  af  Danebrog  og  Vasa, 
Danebrogsmand  m.  m. 

General  TherapeuHc8,  in  /our  Leciures.  By  Professor  Bang. — Copen- 
hagen, 1862.     8vo,  pp.  56. 

Fbom  the  prefiu»  to  the  above  work  it  would  appear  that  no  treatise 
<m  general  thempeutics  exists  in  the  Danish  language.  The  author, 
impressed  with  the  advantages  derivable  by  medical  students  from  the 
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pooocasioii  of  dass-booka,  has  pablished  the  present  volume  as  a  foun- 
dation for  future  lectures. 

The  author  divides  treatment  into— 1.  Cttra  causcUis,  referring,  not 
to  what  earlier  writers  designated  causa  proxima — ^the  essence  of  the 
direaae — ^but  to  the  occasional  or  predisposing  causes.  2.  Cura  rck- 
dieaUsy  which  may  be  based  indifferently  on  theory  and  on  experience, 
may  be  both  Cura  rationalis  and  empirica.  3.  Cura  si/mptomcUicaf 
paUicUiva :  this  is  oflen  as  important  as  the  foregoing ;  it  is  employed 
to  remove  dangerous  or  painful  symptoms,  and  those  conditions  which 
might  interfere  with  the  efforts  of  nature;  it  is  frequently  adopted 
when  we  do  not  recognise  the  disease,  but  where  active  interference 
18  nevertheless  required.  To  these  may  be  added  two  others — Pro-^ 
jphylaxis,  whose  aim  is  to  prevent  the  disease ;  and,  lastly,  which  makes 
the  malady  or  death  easier  to  bear, — EupcUhia  and  Euthofruma, 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  different  diseases,  the  me- 
thods of  cure  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  one  has  no 
sobdivisoDy  while  the  other  has  many  subdivisons^ — the  expectant  and 
theoctiML 

Frofessoir  Bang  calls  especial  attention,  in  Umme^  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that— 

**  Many  a  remedy,  inaotive  in  the  dose  hitherto  recommended,  becomes  of 
great  value  when  it  is  given  in  much  larger  doses ;  for  example,  in  one  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  a  person  in  health,  in  whom  its  action  must  of  course  be 
different.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  medicine,  as  an  unusual  stimulus, 
may,  in  a  healthy  person,  produce  an  anomaly,  a  disease  of  greater  or  less 
navity,  while  in  a  patient  it  loses  its  injurious  action  in  the  conflict  with  the 
mseaae ;  indeed,  the  fewer  the  symptoms  are  attending  its  administration  in 
health,  which  manifest  themselvM  on  its  employment  in  disease,  the  more  the 
remedy  is  probably  indicated.  The  large  doses  of  opium,  for  example,  and  of 
mereuiy  wnich  a  patient  can  bear  wiUiout  detriment,  and  seems  to  require, 
woald,  in  a  short  time,  kill  or  greatly  injure  a  person  in  health.'' 

The  large  doses  of  opium  found  beneficial  in  peritonitis  from  perfo- 
ration, delirium  tremens,  &c.,  and  the  vast  quantities  of  stimulants 
taken  with  advantage  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  at  once  suggest 
themselves  as  &miliar  illustrations  of  the  author*s  remarks. 

Having  made  some  observations  upon  the  expectant,  Professor  Bang 
proceeds  to  consider  the  active  method  of  treatment.  This  in  general 
commences  with  the  Cura  oaustdie. 

The  cause  having  been  removed,  the  direet  means  of  cure  oome 
under  consideration.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  one  in- 
dnding  those  means  which  act  upon  the  strength,  the  other  comprising 
those  which  seem  chiefly  to  have  influence  upon  the  material  of  the 
body. 

Of  these  classes  the  former  again  includes  remedies  of  two  kinds : — 
1,  those  which  promote ;  and  2,  those  which  diminish  reaction. 

The  remedies  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  subdivisions  may  be 
further  divided  into  stimulants,  tonics,  and  astringents.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  second  may  be  enumerated  as  sedatives,  comprising 
refrigerants  and  antiphlogistics,  ansssthetics,  hypnotics,  anodynes,  anti- 
spasmodics, Ao. 
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The  remedies  comprised  in  the  second  class — i.e.  those  which  act 
upon  the  proper  secreting  and  excreting  organs,  are  considered  under 
the  heads  of  errhines,  sialogogues,  expectorants,  emetics,  cathartics, 
diuretics,  diaphoretics,  emmenagognes,  dcrivants,  escharotics,  &c. 

Of  an  elementaiy  class-book,  such  as  the  above,  a  detailed  analysis 
would  of  course  here  be  quite  out  of  place;  we  have  therefore  con- 
tented ourselves  with  endeavouring  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea 
of  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Bang^s  useful  manual. 


Akt.  XVL — Proceedings  of  the  International  Temperance  and  Prohihi- 
tion  Convention,  J^dd  in  London,  September  2nd,  Zrd,  and  4/A, 
1862.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Street,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lebs,  and  Rev.  D. 
BuRKa — London,  1862.     pp.  518. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  present  time  is  the  great  effort 
which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  cause  of  temperance^an  effort  having 
its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  the  vast  evils  produced  by  intemperance. 
Had  we  any  doubts  on  this  subject,  the  work  the  title  of  which  we  have 
given  above  would  carry  conviction  to  our  minds  that  excess  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  poverty,  much  of  the  vice 
and  crime  of  society  in  every  country  in  which  such  drinks  are  abused; 
and  that  poverty,  vice,  and  crime  have  ever  been  in  a  close  relation, 
though  not  in  any  exact  ratio,  to  the  degree  of  the  abuse. 

The  attempt  to  arrest  the  evil  is  meritorious,  and  has  our  very  best 
wishes;  and  when  we  consider  the  scale  on  which  it  is  made,  the  dis- 
tinguished men  by  whom  it  is  encouraged  and  aided,  and  the  ability 
and  energy  displayed  in  carrying  it  out,  we  become  vety  hopefiil  of 
a  certain  amount  of  success.  The  great  object  of  the  Convention, 
as  put  forth  in  its  Proceedings  and  insisted  on  in  various  detail, 
is  not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  drunkenness,  but  to  drinking;  not  to  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  to  their  use.  Now,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  history  of  these  beverages,  especially  in  those  countries  most 
advanced  in  civilization — ^measuring  it  by  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  the  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  be  so  sanguine  as 
to  expect  that  this  its  object  will  be  accomplished;  and,  indeed,  do  not 
think,  were  it  attainable,  that  it  would  be  desirable. 

What  is  there  that  is  not  liable  to  abuse  ?  Intemperance  in  eating 
— ^gluttony — ^though  not  so  injurious  to  society  as  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness, is  hardly  less  so  to  the  individual  who  gives  way  to  it.  The 
golden  rule  of  conduct  is  to  be  temperate  in  all  things.  This  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  as  it  is  an  established 
and  universally- admitted  truth,  in  accordance  with  reason  and  the 
experience  of  every  one,  the  inculcation  of  it  would  have  full  approval 
and  encounter  no  opposition,  such  as  the  prohibitive  system  of  the 
Convention  has  met  with. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  entirely  the  "  Proceedings"  of  th« 
"  Convention ;"  our  remarks  must  be  limited  to  but  a  few  of  them. 
The  great  subject  of  the  work,  the  evils  of  intemperance,  is  discusaed 
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in  an  almost  exhaustive  manner,  under  a  variety  of  points  of  viev^,  "  His- 
torical and  Biographical/'  "  Educational  and  Religious,''  "  Social  and 
Sanitary,"  <'  Economical  and  Statistical,"  "  Political  and  Legislative." 
In  each  of  these  sections,  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  is 
given,  accompanied  by  summaries,  to  aid  those  readers  who  may  not 
have  perseverance  or  patience  enough  to  peruse  the  whole. 

The  Bcientific  and  medical  section  is  that  which  has  had  most  our 
attention.  We  cannot  express  approval  of  all  therein  stated,  whether 
theoretically  or  practically  considered.  Alcohol  is  denounced  as  a 
poison  throughout;  nor  is  it  allowed,  like  other  poisons,  to  have  any 
medicinal  virtues;  it  is  condemned  without  qualification,  and  pronounced 
to  be  worse  than  useless  in  medical  practice.  Mr.  Higgin bottom  is 
«^>ecially  severe  on  it.     In  one  place  he  states  : 

**  I  have  not  known  a  single  disease  cared  by  alcohol.  On  the  contrary,  it  iff 
the  most  fertile  prodnoer  of  diseases^  and  may  be  truly  considered  the  l)ane  of 
medicine  and  the  seed  of  diseases.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  medicinal 
principle  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  genuine  meaicines— such  as  emetife  {tie), 
m  ipecacuanha ;  rhein,  in  rhubarb ;  jalapin,  in  jalap ;  quinine,  in  Peruvian  barky 
ftc.  Alcohol  is  the  invention  of  man,  in  the  forms  we  use  it,  by  the  destruc-' 
tion  of  the  good  food  which  God  has  given  us." 

Farther  on,  he  says : 

"  I  have  discovered  a  great  truth  and  have  made  a  great  discovery—//^/ 
alcohol  in  enerv  form  may  be  dispensed  with  in  medical  and  surgical  practice,  and 
is  not  required  in  a  single  disorder  or  disease.** 

The  italics  are  his.     He  adds : 

*'  What  evidence  can  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  ?  My  practice  has  beeii 
open  to  hourly  inspection  and  observation  for  thirty  years,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large,  populous  town,  surrounded  by  more  than  forty  surgeons,  most  of  them 
intelligent,  discerning  men.  Surelv  some  of  them  would  have  informed  me  of 
my  insufficiency  or  mal-practice,  had  I  been  in  error;  but  I  have  heard  of  no  such 
remark  from  a  single  individual,  although  in  daily  communication  with  them." 

We  shall  not  comment  on  this  experience,  or  on  the  style  in  which 
it  is  expressed. 

Professor  John  Kirk^  EdinXywrgh  {sic),  is  equally  decided  in  hia 
opposition  to  alcohol,  and  condemnatory  of  its  use,  even  as  a  medicine. 
Here  is  an  example  of  his  style,  experience,  and  reasoning.  Her 
states: 

''A  case  came  lately  under  our  observation.  A  man  advanced  in  years,  but 
originally  of  a  strong  constitution,  was  dying  of  pressure  on  the  respiratory 
nerves,  and  had  been  for  above  a  week  m  great  suffering  from  difficulty  of 
breathing.  The  heart's  action  had  been  irregular  and  weak  all  that  time.  The 
pulse  such  as  seemed  to  threaten  sadden  death  at  any  moment.  This  continued 
until  mortification  of  the  extremities  had  visibljr  set  in.  Then,  without  any- 
thing whatever  having  been  administered,  both  his  pulse  and  breathuig  became 
regular  and  comparativeljr  strong.  The  heart  and  lungs  seemed  to  recover 
nearly  full  and  healthy  action.  This  is  no  uncommon  case,  as  every  one  at  all 
acqnainted  with  the  experience  of  the  dying  must  know.  Nor  do  we  think  it 
dimeult  of  explanation.  Bat  place  it  over  against  the  recovery  of  pulse  by  the 
action  of  alconol,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  adhere  to  the  idea  that  the  liquor 
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is  a  stimulant  merely  because  its  administration  is  followed  bj  the  same 
recoTery  of  pulsation  which  is  the  effect  of  partial  death  of  the  animal  frame." 

He  further  remarks : 

'*  In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  raUy  of  the  vital  powers  on 
the  near  approach  of  death,  no  explanation  is  required  further  than  that  which 
is  found  in  all  struggles  in  which  a  combatant  feels  relief  and  a  partial  recovery 
of  vigour  when  he  has  given  up  the  conflict.  The  heart  and  lungs  have  per- 
haps been  for  montlis  labouring  to  keep  up  the  vital  circulation  in  defianoe  of 
growing  obstacles  in  other  parts  of  the  frame  of  which  they  form  so  important 
a  centre.  The  duty  devolvmg  on  the  circulating  organs  is  almost  all  at  onoe 
lessened  iu  a  very  high  degree  by  death  at  the  members,  and,  conse()uently,  the 
former  feel  relieved  and  rally,  till  the  relentless  agency  of  dissolution  reaches 
their  proper  substance,  and  total  death  ensues.  This  would  rather  lead  us  to 
believe  that  partial  and  temporary  suspension  of  life  in  the  finer  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  is  the  true  effect  of  alcohol,  and  not  stimulus.  The  analogy 
places  the*  action  of  the  liquor  in  the  came  category  with  death's  power." 

On  such  loose  kind  of  writing  and  illogical  reasoning  we  need  not 
comment :  we  feel  as  if  an  apology  were  due  to  our  readers  for  making 
the  quotation ;  the  place  where  we  found  it  must  be  our  excuse,  and 
the  title  of  its  author.  We  regret  that  the  cause  of  temperance  should 
have  been  pleaded  in  this  special,  partial,  and  irrational  manner;  and 
that  the  Convocation  has  not  found  professional  men  of  higher  autho- 
rity than  those,  the  five  in  number,  whose  services  it  has  engaged. 

Granted  that  alcohol  neither  nourishes  nor  warms,  neither  admi- 
nisters to  the  formation  of  tissue  nor  to  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  does  it  follow  that  it  possesses  no  medicinal  quality)  The  same 
question  might  be  asked  respecting  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  iodine, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  medicines  innumerable,  which,  like  aloohol, 
we  owe  to  chemical  science.  We  apprehend  we  might  give  offence  to 
our  readers  were  we  to  enter  into  any  prolonged  arguments  on  the 
subject,  nor  indeed  is  this  the  occasion  for  such  a  discussion.  We 
prefer  stating  a  case,  one  which  came  under  our  own  observation,  in 
which  we  were  satisfied  that  recovery  was  due  to  wine.  A  robust 
man,  labouring  under  severe  remittent  fever,  had  been  copiously 
blooded ;  there  was  a  daily  aggravation  of  symptoms  until  he  appeared 
to  be  moribund :  so  he  was  reported  to  us  by  two  medical  men  who 
were  attending  him;  they  left  him,  they  said,  dying.  We  found  him 
as  they  had  described,  hardly  conscious,  his  pulse  barely  perceptible,  his 
surface  wet  with  cold  sweat.  Having  some  faith  in  wine  as  a  stimulus, 
we  had  immediate  recourse  to  it;  with  some  difficulty  we  got  him  to 
swallow  a  teaspoonful  of  Madeira,  and  presently  another  and  another, 
his  pulse  strengthening,  the  skin  becoming  warmer  and  drier ;  and 
before  we  left  him  all  the  worst  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  in  less 
than  a  fortnight,  without  any  reverse,  he  was  convfidescent. 

That  alcohol,  like  almost  every  other  medicine,  has  been  too 
often  injudiciously  prescribed  we  do  not  doubt;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  it  can  be  of  no  use  medicinally  given,  only  noxious 
and  poisonous.  Extreme  views  are  seldom  correct,  and  one-sided  views 
never.     Throughout  this  book  we  are  sorry  to  see  too  much  of  this 
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tendency,  as  if  there  were  no  other  influences  than  intemperance  con- 
ducing to  vice  and  crime,  to  poverty  and  disease.  Great  and  widely 
spread  as  are  the  evils  resulting  from  drunkenness,  there  are  others, 
from  unchecked  passions  and  abused  instincts,  as  much  to  be  deplored 
and  even  more  degrading.  The  sobriety  of  a  people  affords  no  just 
and  exact  criterion  of  their  morality.  Of  this,  without  refemng  to 
history,  especially  biblical  history,  have  we  not  sufficient  proof  in  the 
deterioration  of  races,  which  must  impress  every  intelligent  traveller 
who  proceeds  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  west  to  the  easti 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  those  countries  where  wine  is  so  little  used,  as 
in  Turkey,  Hindostan — in  brief,  in  the  whole  of  Asia — there  the  brutal 
passions  are  in  the  ascendancy,  morality,  especially  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  higher  faculties  are  but  little  culti- 
vated? What  would  be  the  effect  on  our  northern  races  of  the  total 
disuse  of  intoxicating  drinks-— drinks  which  from  time  immemorial 
they  have  been  accustomed  to— we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  except  to 
express  our  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  a  pure  good :  probably  opium 
would  be  more  used  and  abused,  and  also  tobacco,  and  gluttony  amongst 
the  well-to-do  would  be  more  prevalent.  But  that  these  drinks  will 
be  given  up  in  toto,  whatever  eloquence  is  employed,  whatever  argu- 
ments are  used,  or  that  the  legislature  will  ever  assent  to  prohibit  their 
nse,  seems  to  us  the  most  chimerical  of  ideas. 

Would  that  the  Convention  had  mainly  exerted  itself  to  accomplish 
what  we  would  hope  is  less  impracticable — viz.,  the  putting  a  stop,  as 
moch  as  possible,  to  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  of  all  denominations.  It 
28  the  use  and  abuse  of  these — ^the  use  too  often  leading  to  the  abuse — 
which  does  so  much  harm.  In  excess,  they  are  the  poisons  productive 
so  often  of  delirium  tremens,  and  of  insanity,  and  of  chronic  organic 
diaeane.  Even  drunkenness  produced  by  wine  and  malt  liquors,  how- 
ever much  to  be  deprecated,  is  comparatively  less  injurious,  whether 
we  consider  the  immediate  effect  or  its  consequences. 

We  express  our  opinion  in  this  decided  manner  respecting  ardent 
spirits,  believing  as  we  do  that  if  their  sale  be  permitted,  as  at  presenti 
they  will  always  be  abused,  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  them  is  so  strong. 
Could  we  think  the  danger  less,  we  would  say  no  interference  would 
be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  even  ardent  spirits,  if  properly  used,  indulged 
in  to  no  excess,  may  be  safe,  and,  imder  certain  circumstances,  even 
beneficial. 
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ContribuHotis  to  iJ^  Chemistry  and  Physiology  of  Fatal  Nutrition.  Being 
an  InoMqwrvX  Thesis  to  which  tlie  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Edirimrgh  awarded  a  geld  medal  in  1862.  By  Arthub 
Gamgee,  M.D.,  late  Senior  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
Edinboigh,  late  Resident  Physician  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and 
Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

Past  I.  On  the  Chemistry  and  Physiology  of  the  Milky  Fhdd  found  m 

the  Placental  Cotyledons  ofRuminaaUs. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  worthy  of  study,  or  which  offer  more 
intei'est  to  the  physiologist,  than  an  inquiry  into  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  placenta.  Whether  certain  portions  of  the 
maternal  blood  percolate  unaltered  into  the  foetal  capillaries,  or  whether 
the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  elaborates  a  nutrient  material, 
which  is  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  foatal  portion  of  the  organ,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  which  present  themselves  in  such  an 
inquiry,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  that  I  may  supply  some  of  the  data 
which  are  required  for  answering  this  question,  that  I  am  led  to 
publish  the  observations  which  I  have  made. 

The  attention  of  naturalists  and  physiologists  has  long  been  directed 
to  the  milky  fluid  which  can  be  seen  in  the  placenta  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  more  especially  to  that  which  is  foimd  in  the  pla- 
cental  cotyledons  of  the  ruminantia. 

In  this  order,  the  villi  of  the  chorion  become  developed  in  patches 
all  over  its  surface,  and  these  villi,  dipping  into  the  mucous  follicles 
of  the  utenis,  give  rise  to  those  rounded  or  oval  bodies  which  have 
been  named  cotyledons,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  small  placentsa. 
These  cotyledons,  which  differ  in  number,  size,  weight,  &c.,  in  the 
dijBTerent  members  belonging  to  the  order,  can  be  easily  divided  into  a 
foBtal  and  maternal  portion.  The  foetal  portion,  which  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  is  seen  to  consist  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  beautifully 
developed;  the  maternal  portion,  which  is  usually  veiy  white,  consists 
of  the  hypertrophied  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  is  covered  with 
the  openings  of  the  much-enlarged  mucous  follicles,  on  squeezing  which 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  a  creamy  fluid  escapes.  I  may  add  that,  by 
exerting  gentle  pressure,  the  fcetal  can  be  readily  separated  from  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  cotyledon,  without  causing  the  rupture  of  any 
vessels. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  chemical  characters  of  the  fluid  found 
in  the  cotyledons,  I  shall  quote  the  opinious  which  have  been  enter- 
tained regarding  its  origin  and  nature. 

Duverney*  considered  the  maternal  portions  of  the  cotyledons  to  be 
true  glands,  whose  function  it  is  to  separate  a  juice  which  the  placenta 
absorbs  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus. 

Eschricht  described  the  cotyledouary  fluid  of  ruminants  as  a  white, 
thickish  fluid,  secreted  by  the  utricular  glands  (mucous  follicles),  and 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  bloodvessels  of  the  chorion. 

Prevost  and  Morinf  first  examined  this  fluid.  They  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  contains  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, blood-colouring  matter,  osmazome,  fat,  and  salts.  They  made  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  secretiou,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Uie  results  obtained  by  Schlossberger  and  myself.  This  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  paper,  below  the  table  of  analysis  made  by  Schloss- 
berger and  mysel£ 

Professor  Schlossberger,  of  Tiibingen,  published,  in  1855,  in  No.  95 
of  the  '  Annalen  der  Chemie  uud  Pharmacie,'  a  short  paper,  entitled 
"  Die  TJterinmilch  der  Wiederkauer."  In  this  paper  Schlossberger 
gave  the  first  correct  account  of  the  chemistry  of  the  fluid.  He  de- 
scribed the  result  of  tho  examination  of  four  specimens  of  uterine 
milk  of  the  cow,  and  performed  a  quantitative  analysis  of  two  of  these 
specimens,  of  which  he  gave  the  results,  and  I  may  here  state  that  I 
shall  frequently  make  use  of  the  name  which  Schlossberger  first  gave 
to  the  fluid.  The  results  of  Schlossberger's  researches  were  the  fol- 
lowing:  Uterine  milk  is  a  fluid  of  creamy  consistence,  exhibiting, 
when  examined  microscopically,  many  free  nuclei,  fiit-globules,  and 
epithelial  cells.  It  has  a  decidedly  acid  reaction,  and  contains  albumen, 
&t,  and  salts,  but  no  sugar.  Schlossberger  did  not  direct  his  investi- 
gations particularly  to  determine  whether  the  fluid  contained  casein 
or  not,  nor  did  he  in  any  way  determine  the  amount  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  cotyledons.  I  may  incidentally  state  that  my 
investigations  were  carried  on  quite  independently  of  anything  that 
had  been  written  by  the  German  chemist,  as  when  I  undertook  the 
examination  of  the  fluid  I  was  not  aware  of  it  having  been  examined 
hj  any  one.  Schlossberger's  paper  only  became  known  to  me  after  I 
had  completed  my  second  quantitative  analysis. 

Colin^  considers  the  cotyledouary  fluid  to  be  simply  the  product  of 
decomposition,  and  that  it  therefore  does  not  6xist  during  life.  He 
says  that  it  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  cotyledons  a  considerable 
time  after  death,  the  period  varying  with  the  temperature  and  other 
concomitant  circumstances.     To  this  assertion  of  Colin  I  think  myself 

*  (EuYTes  Asatomiqaes,  torn.  i.  p.  538. 
t  Mem.  de  la  Sod^td  Fhys.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Gendye,  torn.  ix. 
X  Tiait^  de  Fbysiologie  compart  des  Animaax  Domestiquea,  p.  600. 
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entitled  to  give  an  unqualified  denial.  I  repeatedly  obtained  the 
uterine  milk  which  I  examined  from  uteri  whidi  had  been  so  recentlj 
removed  firom  slaughtered  animals  that  they  were  still  warm,  though 
my  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Thus,  my 
first  quantitative  analysis  of  uterine  milk  was  of  a  specimen  obtained 
from  the  cotyledons  within  six  hours  of  the  death  of  the  cow.  The 
quantity  obtained  from  1000  grains  of  the  maternal  portions  of  the 
ootyledons  was  149*8  grains.  Sturely  this  could  not  be  the  product  of 
decomposition,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fiict 
that  the  temperature  happened  to  be  below  32^  Fah. 

On  the  Process  adopted  to  obtain  the  Gotyledonary  Fluid,  used  in  my 
Experiments, — I  obtained  the  fluid  by  squeezing  firmly  the  maternal 
portions  of  the  cotyledons,  enveloped  in  calico.  I  employed  my  fingers 
to  express  the  fluid,  as  I  found  that  by  this  means  alone  I  could  r^u- 
late  the  pressure  to  be  exerted.  I  found  that  if  the  cotyledons  were 
not  fresh,  or  if  too  much  force  was  used  in  squeezing,  the  tissue  became 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  became  mixed  with  the  uterine  milk.  I 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  the  uterine  milk  present  in  the 
cotyledon,  for,  firstly,  a  considerable  quantity  was  lost  on  the  calico 
in  which  the  cotyledons  were  enveloped;  secondly,  a  force  sufficient  to 
express  all  the  fluid  could  not  be  exerted  without  redacing  the  tissue 
of  the  cotyledon  to  a  pulp,  which,  becoming  mixed  with  the  uterine 
milk,  would  have  vitiated  the  results  of  the  experiments;  thirdly, 
some  of  the  uterine  milk  remains  adherent  to  the  foetal  portion  of  the 
cotyledons,  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed,  unless  mixed  with  blood 
in  considerable  quantity. 

With  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  obtaining  uterine  milk,  it  must 
be  evident  that  some  of  the  cellular  structiu^es  of  the  cotyledons  must 
be  inevitably  mixed  with  it.  The  results  obtained  by  Schlossberger 
and  myself  show  it  to  have,  however,  a  tolerably  uniform  com* 
position. 

On  the  Fhysioal  and  Cfhemical  Properties  of  the  Fluid  found  in  the 
Cotyledons. — The  fluid  obtained  by  expression  from  the  maternal 
portion  of  the  cotyledons  is  of  a  white  or  rosy-white  colour,  and  of 
creamy  consistence. 

The  specific  gravity ,  as  ascertained  by  means  of  the  bottle  at  60°  Fah., 
of  two  specimens  obtained  from  the  cow,  was  1033  and  1040.  I 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  two  specimens  of  the  fluid  from  the 
ootyledons  of  the  cow  to  be  1033  and  1031. 

When  examined  microscopically,  the  fluid  exhibits  an  abundant 
molecular  basis,  in  which  float  numerous  fat-globules  and  epithelial 
cells.  Many  of  these  cells  possess  a  highly  granular  and  &tty  ap- 
pearance, and  contain  nuclei  which  are  brought  out  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid.  The  majority  of  the  cells  are  evidently  the  spheroidal 
cells  of  the  mucous  follicles,  which  have  undergone  a  fatty  change . 

Reaction. — ^With  only  one  exception,  I  found  the  uterine  milk  of 
the  cow  and  of  the  ewe  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  when  fresh,  be- 
coming very  decidedly  acid  as  soon  as  putre&ction  set  in.  In  the 
one   exceptional  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  reaction  was 
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nentral.  In  this  respect  my  results  differ  from  those  of  Schlossberger, 
who,  speaking  of  the  reaction,  says :  *^  Das  secret  war  geruchloss  und 
xeagirte  in  alien  vier  Fallen  deutlich  wenn  auch  schwach  sauer.  Ich 
wnrde  dadurch  an  die  haiifig  saure  Beaction  der  Kuhmilch  erin- 
nert,    dbo. 

When  the  flaid  obtained  from  the  cotyledons  is  heated,  we  notice 
the  formation  of  a  pellicle  over  its  surface,  as  when  milk  is  boiled. 
(Such  a  pellicle  was  formerly  always  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  casein  in  the  fluid  in  which  it  occurred.)  The  liquid  then  solidifles, 
from  the  coagulation  of  the  large  quantity  of  albumen  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  is  readily  detected  by  all  the  tests  for  that  substance. 
When  evaporated  to  dryness,  uterine  milk  leaves  a  brownish  brittle 
residue,  the  colour  of  which  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  amount  of 
heat  which  has  been  employed  in  the  process  of  evaporation.  If  the 
dried  residue  be  pulverized  and  treated  with  boiling  ether,  this  dis- 
solves out  a  certain  amount  of  fat. 

The  amount  of  solid  matter  present  in  the  uterine  milk  of  the  cow 
appears  to  vary  from  9*63  to  11*65  per  cent.  In  two  analyses  of  the 
nterine  milk  of  the  ewe,  I  found  the  solids  to  amount  to  11*70  and 
8-12  in  100  parts. 

The  quantity  of  &tty  matter  in  one  specimen  from  the  cow  was 
1-23,  in  another  1*40  per  cent.  In  two  specimens  of  the  uterine  milk 
of  the  ewe,  I  found  the  quantity  to  be  1  '05  and  1  '20  in  100  parts. 

If  the  dried  residue,  which  has  been  treated  with  ether,  be  burned 
in  a  crucible  at  a  red  heat,  a  very  small  amount  of  ash  will  be  left. 
This  I  found  to  amount  to  *37  and  '48  in  100  parts  of  the  uterine 
milk  of  the  cow,  to  -47  and  '82  in  that  of  the  ewe.  The  quantity  of 
the  ash  is  so  small,  and  my  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied,  as  not  to 
enable  me  to  examine  it  carefully. 

Different  portions  of  uterine  milk  were  repeatedly  tested  for  sugar, 
but  none  was  found. 

In  order  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  casein  and  albumen, 
I  followed  the  following  processes : 

I  diluted  some  uterine  milk  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  boiled 
it ;  an  abundant  coagulum  was  formed.  On  attempting  to  filter  the 
fluid  so  as  to  separate  it  completely  from  the  coagulum,  the  process 
was  soon  arrested  by  the  clogging  of  the  Alter.  I  therefore  added  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  another  specimen  of  diluted  uterine  milk, 
when,  after  boiling,  I  found  that  the  precipitate  separated  quite  readily, 
and  admitted  of  rapid  flltmtion.  Other  specimens  of  uterine  milk 
were  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  and  the  other  reagents  which  indicate 
the  presence  of  albumen.  Having  diluted  a  considerable  quantity 
of  uterine  milk,  I  added  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  in 
amount  more  than  sufficient  to  render  the  fluid  neutral,  I  then  boiled 
it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  which  was  quite  clear, 
was  divided  into  several  portions.  To  one  I  added  acetic  acid;  it 
caused  a  curdy  precipitate.  To  another  I  added  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium ;  no  precipitate  occurred.     To  another  portion  I  added  a 
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solation  of  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  the  fluid  remained  clear.     A  pre- 
cipitate was,  however,  formed  when  the  fluid  was  boiled. 

The  above  reactions  would  formerly  have  been  considered  ample 
proofs  of  the  presence  of  casein,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  film  which  formed  on  heating  the  fluid.  We  are  now  aware, 
however,  that  albumen,  if  held  in  solution  by  potash  and  soda  (the  ho- 
called  albuminates  of  potash  and  soda),  reacts  in  all  these  particulars 
like  casein.  I  therefore  added  to  another  portion  of  the  clear  filtrate 
some  i-ennet,  and  placed  it  over  a  fireplace,  where  the  temperature  wns 
about  100°  Fah.  No  coagulum  formed.  I  repeated  all  the  above 
experiments  several  times,  with  precisely  the  same  results.  They  prove 
that  uterine  milk  contains  no  casein,  but  that  some  of  its  albumen  is 
held  in  solution  by  alkalies.  In  my  quantitative  analysis,  I  estimated 
separately  the  albumen  precipitated  by  heat  and  that  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid. 

On  tJie  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Uterine  Milk, — 1.  A  quantity  of 
the  fluid,  varying  from  200  to  600  grs.,  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  porcelain  capsule.  The  evaporation  was  carried  on  first  in  the  hot- 
water  oven,  secondly  in  the  hot-air  oven,  at  a  temperature  of  220®  Fah.; 
and  lastly,  the  residue  was  allowed  to  cool  in  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  weighed.  -  By  this  means  the  ainount  of  tvater  and  solids 
was  ascertained. 

2.  The  dry  residue  of  (1)  was  pulverized  and  treated  with  successive 
portions  of  boiling  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously,  then  heated  gently  in  the  water-oven,  and  weighed. 
Thus  was  found  the  amount  oi  fatty  matters, 

3.  The  residue  of  (2)  was  incinerated  until  the  organic  matter  was 
quite  burned  away,  leaving  a  white  ash,  which  was  weighed.  Thus 
was  obtained  the  quantity  of  the  inorganic  salts, 

4.  About  300  grs.  of  uterine  milk  were  accurately  weighed  and  di- 
lated with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  was  added.  The  liquid 
was  then  boiled  for  some  time.  The  coagulum  was  then  collected  in 
a  counterpoised  filter,  and  dried  in  the  water-oven.  It  was  then  cut 
into  very  small  pieces  with  a  knife,  and  these  were  further  dried  in  the 
hot-air  oven,  and  lastly  weighed.  The  weight,  minus  that  of  the  filter- 
paper,  gave  the  amount  of  albumenf  which  carried  down  with  it  the 
cellular  structures  present  in  the  fluid. 

5.  To  the  filtrate  obtained  in  operation  4,  acetic  acid  was  added;  the 
curdy  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  countei^poised  filter,  and  the  dry- 
ing and  weighing  carried  on  as  described  above. 

This  plan  of  analysis,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  an  absolutely  accu- 
rate one.  In  the  first  place,  the  albumen  cannot  be  obtained  free  from 
the  cellular  elements  present  in  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  cotyledons. 
Secondly,  in  order  to  save  time,  the  precipitate  of  albumen  was  not 
incinerated  after  being  dried,  so  that  there  must  be  a  slight  error  in 
excess  in  the  amount  of  albumen. 

Analysis  of  Uterine  Milk  of  the  Cow,  No.  1« — ^The  amount  which 
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could  be  obtained  from  the  cotyledons  was  not  ascertained.  The  re- 
action of  the  fluid  was  slightly  alkaline.  The  density  at  GO^  Fah.  was 
1033. 

Water  in  1000  parts 87910 

Solids    . 120-90 

Albumen  with  cellular  structures    ....    10400 

Alkaline  albuminates 1*60 

Fat 12-33 

Inorganic  salts 3*74 

Note. — The  amount  of  solids  ascertained  separately  exceed  by  -77 
the  aggregate  solids  detcvmined  by  evaporating  the  fluid. 

Analysis  of  Uterine  Milk  of  Vie  GoWy  No.  2. — This  specimen  was 
obtained  from  the  cotyledons  of  a  cow  at  an  advanced  period  of  gesta- 
tion. The  following  observations  were  made  upon  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  cotyledons,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  yielded 
by  1000  grs.  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  cotyledons.  The  cotyle- 
dons were  90  in  number.     . 

Grains. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  cotyledons  was 44,780 

„    maternal  portions  of  the  cotyledons  weighed 20,090 

„    foetal            „                        „               „         24,690 

„    largest  cotyledon 1,315 

„    smallest 105'5 

„    quantity  of  uterine  milk  which  could  be  squeezed  from  1000 

grains  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  cotyledon  was  .    .     .  149 'S 
Quantity  of  cotyledonary  fluid,  which  could  at  this  rate  be  ex* 
pressed  from  the  whole  of  the  maternal  portions  of  the 

cotyledons,  estimated  at 3009  48 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  this  specimen  : 

Specific  gravity  at  60°  Fah 1040 

Keaction neutral 

Water  in  1000  parts 8612 

Solids 138-8 

Albumen  and  cellular  structures 116*5 

Alkaline  albuminates 3*3 

Fat 140 

Salts ,        40 

Loss I'O 

Having  estimated  the  amount  of  the  fluid  which  was  yielded  by  a 
given  weight  of  the  cotyledons,  and  having  calculated  from  this  the 
amount  that  could  have  been  expressed  from  the  whole  of  the  maternal 
portions  of  the  cotyledons,  we  can  calculate  how  much  of  the  separate 
constituents  would  be  found  in  the  whole  quantity  of  the  uterine  milk. 

Grains. 

Water  in  3009*48  grains  of  uterine  milk      .    2591*74 
SoUds 417*74 

Albumen  and  cellular  structures    ....  350*60 

Alkaline  albuminates 9*93 

Fat 42-13 

Salts 12-00 
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Analysis  of  Uterine  Milk  of  Ewe,  No.  1 — Reaction  Alkaline. 

Specific  gravity 1031 

Water  in  100  parts 88-30 

Solids 11-70 

Pat     . 1-20 

Albumen  with  cellolar  structures 9*50 

Alkaline  albuminates *47 

Salts -46 

The  uterus  in  this  case  contained  a  lamb  weighing  9^  oz. 

Analysis  of  Uterine  MUk  of  Ewe  No,  2. 

Weight  of  uterus  and  membranes 21bs.  llozs. 

„       of  lamb  contained 1  „      3  „ 

Uterine  milk  expressed  from  the  maternal  portions  of 

all  the  cotyledons 544'5  grs. 

Specific  gravity  of  uterine  milk 1033 

Water  in  100  parts 91-88 

Solids 812 

Fat  .    . 105 

Albumen,    with    cellular    structures    and    alkaline 

albuminates 6'12 

Salts -82 

In  this  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus  eidsted  between  the 
chorion  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  external  to  the  cotyle- 
dons. 

Having  given  the  results  of  my  researches  on  the  compoeition  of  the 
so-called  uterine  milk  of  ruminants,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  other  ordexs  of  animals  a  fluid  is  found  between  the  chorion 
and  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which  in  physical  characters  appears 
to  resemble  it.  In  the  sow  I  have  found  such  a  fluid.  In  one  case,  I 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  milky  fluid  (737'5  grs),  which  was 
situated  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  the  chorion. 
It  had  an  alkaline  reaction;  its  density  was  1017 j  it  was  highly  co- 
agulable,  and  contained  fat.  As  it  was  beginning  to  decompose,  I  did 
not  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  it.  My  brother  has  also  informed 
me  that  in  his  dissections  of  the  uterus  of  pregnant  mares  he  has  noticed 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  creamy  fluid  between  the  chorion  and  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane. 

Without  wishing  to  draw  rash  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  wliich 
I  have  adduced,  I  would  remark  that  they  appear  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance; that  they  seem  to  bear  out  the  views  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  placenta  contains  arrangements  which  separate  those  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  which  are  requisite  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus, 
and  that  they  give  support  to  those  anatomists  who  attribute  such  a 
function  to  the  external  and  internal  cells  of  the  villi  of  the  human 
placenta.*  It  is  a  subject  in  which,  however,  further  researches  are 
much  wanted^  and  to  which  I  hope  to  revert,  when  I  shall  have  had 

*  See  Professor  Goodsir's  Paper  On  the  Stroctare  of  the  Human  Placenta,  in  hii 
Auatomical  and  Pathological  ObserrationB.     Edinburgh,  1845. 
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opportonities  and  leisure  to  »tudy  more  follj  tbe  chemical  composition, 
and  especially  the  microscopic  character  of  the  interesting  fluid  which 
£>rms  the  subject  of  this  paper.  For  the  convenience  of  reference,  I 
have  annexed  a  table  in  which  the  results  of  analysis  of  uterine  milk, 
made  by  Schlossberger  and  myself  may  be  seen  and  compared.  To  be 
more  complete;,  I  have  added  below  the  results  of  Frevost  and  Morin's 
aiialysi& 

TcibulaT  View  of  Analyses  of  Uterine  If  ilk. 


Beaetioii    .    . 
Speefilo  gnritj 
Water    .    .    . 


Fkt  .    .     .    . 
Albninen  with   eel 

lolar  Hmcturei 
Alkaline       albuml- 


:} 


SalU 


Sohloflsberger. 

•*^ 

in. 

Arthur  G 

IV. 

amgee. 

I. 

U. 

V. 

VI. 

Add  ... 

88-07  ..." 

11-W  ... 

l-5»  ... 

Add 

88-08 

11-97 

1-52 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■■ 

•  •• 

Alkaline 

1033 

87-91 

12-09 

1*23 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Kentral 

1040 

86-12 

18-88 

1-40 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 

AlkaUne 

1031 

88-30 

11-70 

1-20 

... 
... 
.*• 

••* 
... 

Alkaline 

1038 

91-88 

8*12 

1-05 

»-68  ,.. 

9-67 

■  ■• 

10-40 

•  •« 

11-65 

•  •• 

9-50 

... 

612 

^^    ••• 

— 

•  «• 

0-16 

•  •• 

•88 

■  •• 

-47 

••. 

— 

0-71  ... 

0-70 

•  •• 

0-87 

•  •• 

•40 

•  •• 

•45 

... 

•82 

Of  the  Cow. 

Of  the  Ewe. 

Analysis  of  the  Uterine  Milk  of  the  Cow  by  Frevost  and  Morin. 

Water  in  100  parts 86*837 

SoUds 13163 

Albumen,  fibrin,  &c 11*028 

Gelatiniform  matter 0*546 

Osmazome 0*714! 

Fat  ... 0*760 

Salts  undetermined. 

(7b  bt  concluded.) 
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Bemarks  on  some  Cases  of  Vascular  Tumour  seated  in  Muscle,     By 
Campbell  de  Mobqan,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  records  of  surgery  and  pathology  relating  to  vascular  tumours 
seated  in  the  muscles  are,  so  &r  as  I  have  discovered,  hut  few  aud 
meagre.  The  disease,  unless  as  an  extension  firom  the  cutaneous  or 
anbcutaneous  vascular  growths,  is  either  very  uncommon  or  has  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  surgeons,  for  the  cases  mentioned  in  this 
communication  are  all  that  I  have  seen  myself  or  foimd  descrihed  hy 
others. 

M.  Demarquay,  in  a  paper  puhlished  in  '  L'Union  MMicale,'  main- 
tains that  these  tumours  are  not  rare,  and  expresses  surprise  that  sur- 
geons have  not  oftener  met  with  them.  The  reason  why  they  have  not 
been  met  with  undoubtedly  is,  that  they  are  amongst  the  rarest  of 
tamoors,  especially  that  form  of  them  in  which  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  fibrous  sheath.  M.  Demarquay  himself  only  brings  forward  six 
caaes  which  he  has  Ijeen  able  to  collect.  Mr.  Teevan,  in  his  article  on 
tumours  in  muscle,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  <  Medico- 
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Chirurgical  Review/  mentions  only  five,  one  of  which  is  Demarquay's 
case,  and  two  of  them  are  amongst  those  collected  by  him,  while  two 
others  are  examples  of  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  subcntaneoua 
iia3vus.  With  the  exception  of  Liston*s  case,  and  one  broaght  to  the 
Pathological  Society  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  both  of  Mrhich  will  be  presently 
alluded  to,  I  know  of  none  hitherto  described  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  specimen  of  the  disease  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
is  one  preparation  marked  erectile  tumour  in  muscle.  Mr.  Callender 
was  good  enough  to  have  it  examined  for  me,  and  it  proved  to  be  one 
of  erectile  growth  spreading  out  into  the  muscular  tissue,  not  separated 
by  an  areolar  capsule.  Elsewhere  I  am  not  aware  of  any  preparations 
illustrating  this  form  of  tumour.  Surely,  then,  these  growths  must 
be  extremely  rare  :  it  is  very  little  likely  that  they  should  have  been 
often  found,  but  neither  described  nor  preserved. 

The  following  observations  may  then,  perhaps,  attract  attention  to 
a  class  of  tumour  which  presents  many  points  of  interest  in  itself,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  the  general  question  of  the  development  of  ab- 
normal growths.  Into  this  latter  question,  however,  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter. 

Huth  Edwards,  a  healthy  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  by  Mr.  Tate,  of  Godalming,  to  be  treated  for  a  tumour  in  the 
left  leg.  It  was  situated  in  the  calJ^  its  upper  border  lying  just  below 
the  popliteal  space,  and  was  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  small  hen's 
egg.  It  was  not  movable  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  but  seemed 
bound  down  beneath  the  fascia.  After  standing  or  walking  for  a  short 
time  she  suffered  pain  in  the  part,  and  pain  was  brought  on  by  hand- 
ling the  tumour,  but  there  was  no  tenderness.  When  she  lay  down, 
the  swelling  became  much  less  prominent,  and  its  boundaries  could 
not  be  readily  defined ;  it  became  still  more  indistinct  if  while  she  was 
lying  down  the  leg  was  raised  or  the  tumour  kneaded  and  pressed  upon, 
or  if  the  leg  was  flexed ;  indeed,  in  this  position  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  out  the  tumour  at  all.  When  she  was  standing  up,  the  tumour 
was  very  prominent  and  tense,  and  its  limits  were  clearly  marked.  The 
leg  then  measured  10-^  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  |-  of  an  inch 
more  than  the  other  limb.  On  her  lying  down  it  was  reduced  to 
9 1  inches,  and  afber  pressing  on  the  tumour  or  raising  the  leg,  to 
9 1  inches.  No  pulsation  couJd  be  detected  under  any  circumstances, 
nor  was  there  any  thrill  or  bruit  distinguishable  on  auscultation.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  pulsated  normally;  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  part  was  not  raised. 

The  only  history  that  could  be  got  was  that  her  mother  told  her  she 
had  had  a  lump  in  the  leg  from  the  time  of  her  birth ;  that  she  had 
run  about  and  gone  to  school  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  until 
within  the  last  few  months,  when  the  swelling  became  larger  and  more 
painful ;  and  that  she  was  in  consequence  unable  to  go  to  school  or  do 
any  work. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  the  only  conduaion 
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aeemed  to  be,  that  this  was  a  vascular  or  erectile  tumour,  unconnected 
with  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  lying  beneath  the  fascia,  and 
perhaps  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Its  clearly-defined  borders  indicated 
that  it  was  not  a  mass  of  erectile  tissue  imbedded  in  and  merging  into 
the  muscular  structure,  but  that  it  had  its  own  proper  boundary.  That 
it  was  not  connected  with  any  large  arterial  trunk  was  shown  by  the 
entire  absence  of  sound  or  thrill,  and  by  the  natural  beat  of  the  arteries^ 
below  it. 

She  was  admitted  on  the  10th  of  February,  1863,  and  the  tumour, 
was  removed  on  the  18th  of  February.  A  vertical  incision  three 
inches  long  was  made  directly  over  the  long  axis  of  the  tumour.  On 
slitting  up  the  fascia  to  the  same  extent,  the  tumour  was  seen  covered 
by  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  the  fibres  of  the  gastrocnemius.  This 
was  dissected  off,  and  the  body  of  the  tumour  was  then  readily  enucle- 
ated. At  its  upper  end  it  tapered  off  into  a  fibrous  cord,  which  ran 
up  to  the  popliteal  space.  This  cord  was  traced  up  for  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  then  cut  across.  A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  termination 
existed  at  the  lower  end.  There  was  no  hsemorrhage  during  any  part 
of  the  operation.  The  wound  was  closed  by  metallic  sutures,  and 
united  for  the  most  part  by  first  intention.  The  patient  was  discharged 
on  the  3rd  of  March. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Hulke,  was  kind  enough  to  make  a  careful  ex* 
amination  of  the  tumour,  and  has  given  me  the  following  account  of 
it :  *'  The  tumour  is  of  a  flattened  oval  shape,  two  inches  by  one  in 
diameter;  the  outer,  less  convex  than  the  inner  surface^  has  some 
shreds  of  muscular  fibre  adherent  to  it.  A  section  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  tumour  shows  patches  of  cavernous,  interspersed  with  yellowish- 
&tty  and  greyish-fibrous,  tissue,  amongst  which  are  some  elastic  fibres. 
In  accordance  with  this  difference  of  composition,  the  density  of  the ' 
tumour  varies  from  sponginess  to  great  firmness.  The  tougher  greyish 
parts,  which  to  the  unaided  eye  appear  to  be  fibrous,  are  found  to  con- 
tain much  fatty  and  a  small  quantity  of  muscular  tissue,  particularly 
near  the  outer  surface  of  the  tumour.  The  primitive  muscular  fibres 
are  scattered  and  separated  by  adipose  tissue,  and  from  the  indistinct- 
ness of  their  markings  and  granular  opacity  are  evidently  undergoing 
a  process  of  atrophy.  The  cavernous  portions  consist  of  cavities  of 
various  Biases,  the  largest  about  the  size  of  a  No.  4  shot,  separated  by 
partitions  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  elongated  nuclei.  Some  of  the  cavi- 
ties contain  coagula  of  various  ages ;  others  are  empty,  and  some  re- 
ceive buds  from  the  fibrous  partitions  or  meshwork ;  these  have  rounded 
ends,  and  appear  to  be  outgrowths.  The  cavities  or  sinuses  have  no 
proper  walls  or  coats,  but  are  interspaces  in  the  partition  or  firame- 
work.  I  could  not  recognise  any  structures  like  those  proper  to  arteries 
or  Teins  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  cavernous  tissue  is  not,  then,  a 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  in  which  the  tumour  is 
situated,  but  is  a  new  formation." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  numerous  phleboHths  about  the  size  of 
small  pins*  heads  were  found  imbedded  in  different  parts  of  the  tumour. 
This  is  noteworthy,  as  Cruveilhier  states  that,  except  in  one  case,  which 
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alflo  isyolved  the  muscular  tissue,  he  never  saw  phleboliths  in  aociden- 
tal  erectile  tissue,  though  they  are  frequently  found  in  true  Yarioe& 

The  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  not  difficult.  When  the  parts  were 
relaxed,  the  characters  were  those  of  a  soft  fatty  tumour.  When  the 
patient  stood  up  and  the  parts  were  tense,  the  tumour  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  tense  thick -walled  cyst ;  but  the  fiict  of  its  being  congeni- 
tal, the  varying  size  in  diiferent  positions  of  the  limb,  and  the 
ness  with  which  it  was  partially  emptied  when  pressed  upon,  and 
filled  when  the  pressure  was  taken  away,  while  no  enlargement  took 
place  elsewhere  when  its  contents  were  forced  out,  were  conclusive  in- 
dications enough  of  the  i*eal  nature  of  the  tumour.  The  absence  of  all 
pulsation  or  thrill  showed  that  it  was  not  directly  connected  with  the 
large  arteries.     The  preparation  is  in  the  museum  of  the  hospital 

Some  years  ago  I  removed  a  similar  tumour  from  the  thigh  of  a 
middle-aged  woman.  For  many  years  she  had  had,  at  times,  incon- 
venience and  dull  pain.  The  pain  had  latterly  become  so  wearing  that 
she  applied  for  relief  at  the  hospital  There  was  found  to  be  a  swelling 
lying  very  deep  amongst  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  so  deep  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  its  characters,  especially  as  the  thigh  was 
fleshy  and  well  covered  with  fett.  It  did  not  appear  larger  than  a  small 
,  walnut.  It  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  firont  of  the  thigh. 
She  was  very  anxious  to  have  it  removed,  and  although  its  nature  was 
obscure  the  operation  was  performed.  In  order  to  reach  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  aside  the  sartorius,  and  to  cut  through  the  fibres  of 
the  rectus,  in  the  posterior  part  of  which  it  was  imbedded.  Thero  waa 
no  hemorrhage.  It  proved  to  be  a  small  tumour  of  mixed  erectile 
and  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  fibrous  investment  separating  it  from  the 
muscle  in  which  it  lay.  The  specimen  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  It  has  been  recently  examined,  and  as  in  the  oth«r 
tumour,  muscular  fibres,  more  or  less  degenerated,  have  been  diaoo- 
Tored  in  its  tissue. 

These  are  instances  of  a  class  of  cases  which  has  not,  it  would  seem, 
been  often  met  with.  The  first  case  of  which  I  can  find  a  record  is 
that  described  by  Mr.  Listen,  in  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the 
'  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  and  in  almost  every  respect  it 
resembles  the  first-mentioned  one,  the  only  point  of  difierence  being 
that  in  Mr.  Listen's  case,  distinct  pulsation  was  stated  to  have  existed 
at  one  period,  before  it  came  under  his  care.  Mr.  listen  remarks, 
that  "  erectile  tissue  is  not  often  met  with  in  parts  deeply  placed,** 
and  that  "  he  is  not  aware  of  its  having  been  previously  found  in 
muscular  substance." 

Demarquay,  in  his  paper  in  *  LlJnion  M^dicale,'  describes  an  erectile 
tumour  in  the  supinator  longus,  which  was  removed  from  a  woman 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The  tumour  had  been  only  noticed  for 
nine  years,  but  it  was  then  as  large  as  at  the  time  of  operation.  It 
was  removed  in  consequence  of  the  severe  pain  which  the  patient 
sufiered.  At  first  this  was  slight,  and  merely  shot  occasionally  down 
the  arm ;  but  as  time  went  on  it  became  more  severe  and  fi^uent» 
and  radiated  up  to  the  shoulder  and  neck. 
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He  refers  to  other  cases  iu  which  similar  tumours  had  been  found. 
One  developed  in  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck  was  removed  bj 
Maisonneuve ;  one  in  the  rectus  of  the  thigh  by  Denonvilliers.  He 
cites^  also,  Berard,  as  having  seen  a  woman  who  had  an  erectile  tumour 
in  a  muscle  of  the  inferior  and  external  part  of  the  thigh. 

Dnpujtren  says  that  erectile  tumours  are  found  in  the  thickness  of 
the  muscles,  but  he  gives  no  example  of  the  disease  limited  to  that 
situation.  The  cases  mentioned  by  him  are  those  in  which  the  struc- 
ture has  extended  from  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue  to  the  deeper 
parts.  This  is  a  condition  which  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  In  the 
remarkable  case  figured  and  described  by  Cruveilhier  (25  Livraison, 
Flanche  5),  the  relations  of  the  tissue  to  the  neighbouring  parts  were 
altogether  different  from  those  which  existed  in  the  cases  now  men- 
tioned. The  limb  was  a  pai*alysed  one,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  numerous 
varices,  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  After  death,  it  was 
found  that,  besides  these  varicose  tumours,  which  abounded  in  and 
below  the  skin,  and  which  in  a  few  places  were  converted  into  a  sort 
of  erectile  tissue,  the  biceps  and  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  were 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  this  tissue,  with  here  and  there  small 
varices.  The  situations  of  the  separate  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
indeed,  were  no  longer  recognisable.  Nothing  was  found  but  one  mass 
of  erectile  tissue. 

This  form  of  degeneration,  although  in  Cruveilhier's  case  carried  to 
a  perhaps  unparalleled  extent,  is  less  uncommon  than  that  in  which 
the  erectile  tissue  forms  an  isolated  tumour  imbedded  in  the  muscle. 
The  previous  history  of  this  case  is  unrecorded,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  all  this  amount  of  disease  had  a  congenital  origin. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  form  of  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
tissue  occurred  recently  in  the  practice  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  notes  of  the  case : 

"  A  healthy  girl,  aged  seventeen,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  on  the  14th  April,  1863,  for  a  tumour  situated  in  the  infra- 
axillaiy  region  of  the  right  side.  Its  form  is  irregularly  circular,  the 
greatest  diameter  being  four  inches.  The  average  height  near  the 
centre  is  an  inch  and  a  half.  At  the  margins,  it  is  gradually  lost  in 
the  adjacent  structures.  The  skin  is  healthy  and  quite  movable.  It 
is  indistinctly  lobular  and  elastic,  and  much  resembles  a  fatty  tumour. 
The  consistence  of  the  mass  is  distinctly  denser  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  periphery ;  and  it  appears  fixed  at  its  base.  On  alternately  com- 
pressing the  tumour  and  ceasing  the  pressure,  it  could  not  be  satis&c* 
torily  ascertained  whether  the  size  varied. 

<<  The  patient's  mother  observed  the  growth  eight  days  after  birth.  It 
was  then  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  increase  of  its  dimensions  has 
been  slow.  When  she  has  had  a  hard  day's  work,  the  tumour  and  sur- 
rounding parts  have  become  temporarily  enlarged.  She  has  never  had 
any  pain  in  it. 

''The  tumour  was  removed  on  the  29th  April.  On  reflecting  the 
skin,  its  surface  came  into  view,  covered  with  an  imperfect  envelope  of 
fibrous  tissue.     At  numerous  points,  what  appeared  to  be  thin  cysts, 
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containing,  some  of  them,  fluid,  and  others  coagulated  blood  of  a  dark 
colour,  protruded  through  the  investiog  membrane.  These  were  con- 
sidered to  be  insulated  loops  of  tortuous  veins.  From  studding  the 
face  of  the  tumour  throughout,  these  black-currant-like  cysts  served, 
rather  than  the  ill -defined  enveloi)e,  to  mark  the  extent  to  which  the 
morbid  stmcture  reached.  In  freeing  the  tumour  around,  its  substance 
was  found  blended  with  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  fibres  of 
the  serratus  magnus.  For  the  length  of  about  an  inch,  the  under 
surface  adhered  to  the  seventh  rib ;  and  over  an  equal  area  it  was 
fused  into  the  intercostal  muscle,  between  that  and  the  sixth  rib. 
Hence  the  separation  could  be  effected  only  by  cutting  throagh  the 
morbid  mass.  While  doing  so,  blood  flowed  profusely  fix>n  a  cellular 
cavernous  structure,  resembliug  the  corpus  cavemosum  penis;  and  it 
continued  to  ooze  afterwards  for  several  minutes,  rather  freely,  from 
the  numerous  pores  of  the  remains  of  the  tumour  left  in  the  rib  and 
the  intercostal  muscle.  The  bleeding  subsided,  however,  without  the 
use  of  styptic,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  wound  being  stitched  and  the 
further  flow  restrained  by  a  thick  compress.*' 

The  following  memorandum  of  the  minute  structura  of  the  tumoar 
was  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Hulke : 

"  A  flattened  oblong  mass,  2^  inches,  by  If  inch,  and  }  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  outer  surfaxse  is  overlaid  by  a  coat  of  adipose  tissue.  The 
deep  sur&ce  is  ragged,  presenting  shi^s  of  muscle,  with  patches  of 
spongy  vascular  tissue.  Beneath  the  fiitty  coat,  the  outer  surfiuM 
exhibits  blue-black  globular  beads,  1  to  1^  lines  in  diameter,  which 
are  blood-clots  in  dilated  sinuses.  The  wdls  of  the  sinuses  are  Uned 
by  an  epttheUu/m  (?),  and  formed  of  connective  tissue.  In  the  thicker 
partitions  between  neighbouring  sinuses,  yellow  elastic  tissue  occurs 
plentifully.  Where  the  muscular  blends  with  the  cavernous  tissue,  its 
transverse  markings  are  obscure,  or  altogether  lost ;  and  the  bundlea 
of  muscular  fibres  are  separated  by  the  cavernous  tissue.  Amongst  the 
cavernous,  are  patches  of  tough  fibrous  tissue,  where  the  former  are 
become  obliterated.   These  contain  both  connective  and  elastic  tissues.*' 

The  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coote,  in  a  lecture  on  n»  vus,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  volume  of  the  '  Medical  Gazette,*  appears  to  be  one  of  varicose 
veins  or  blood  cysts  imbedded  in  muscle.  The  tumour  was  supposed 
to  be  of  a  &tty  nature,  overlying  the  deltoid,  and  its  removal  deter- 
mined on  with  that  view.  But,  on  cutting  down  to  the  muscle,  no 
tumour  was  found;  and  on  continuing  the  dissection  through  the  del- 
toid,  ''a  vascular  mass  was  discovered  imbedded  in  its  substance;  the 
bleeding  was  inconsiderable  and  for  the  most  part  venous;  and  the 
morbid  structure  was  readily  removed.**  The  patient  was  a  little  girl, 
and  the  swelling  was  congenital.  This  tumour  would  appear,  from  the 
description,  to  be  like  the  varicose  tumours  seen  in  Gruveilhier's  case, 
studding  the  skin  and  muscle. 

There  are,  then,  three  forms  under  whicli  vascular  tumours  are  found 
in  muscle  : — 1.  Tumours  having  the  appearance  of  a  varicose  state  of 
the  veins,  unconnected  with  the  muscular  tissue  in  which  they  lie,  but 
yet  not  isolated  by  any  well-defined  covering  of  connective  tissue. 
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2.  Erectile  tissue,  forming  in,  and  encroaching  on,  the  muscular  tissue, 
irom  which  it  in  not  separated  by  any  defined  boundary.  3.  Erectile 
tiasue,  forming  a  defined  tumour,  having  an  investment  of  connective 
tissue,  not  continuous  with  the  muscular  tissue  in  which  it  is  imbedded.- 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  different  forms  have  a  common  mode 
of  origin.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary  varicose 
veins  of  the  leg,  which  are  produced  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
or  weakness  of  the  veins.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
morbid  growths,  with  characters  as  marked  as  are  those  of  cancer. 
This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  is  observed  in  ordinary  cutaneous 
nevus.  It  may  remain  quiescent,  then  start  into  new  growth,  attacking 
the  surrounding  tissue;  may  spread  amongst  the  deeper  structures,  so 
as  to  disorganize  them  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  region 
involved;  or  it  may  be  arrested  again  in  its  growth,  and  ultimately 
become  condensed  into  a  harmless  mass  of  connective  tissue.  So  long 
as  a  single  piece  of  the  original  disease  remains,  there  is  risk  of  its 
spreading.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  causes  which  determine  the  seat 
of  the  disease  in  one  or  other  of  the  vascular  tissues.  Sometimes,  it  is 
said,  the  arterial  portion  of  the  vascular  tissue  is  principally  affected; 
sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  usually  in  tumours,  the  venous ;  while, 
jMX>bably,  in  all  cases  there  is,  as  well,  some  affection  of  the  capillaries. 

The  disease  is  most  frequently  congenital ;  but  many  cases  are  on 
record,  such  as  those  related  by  John  Bell,  Warren,  and  others,  in. 
which,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  it  came  on  in  later  life,  after  in- 
jury; and  some  in  which,  as  in  a  case  to  be  presently  referred  to,  no* 
cause  could  be  assigned. .  John  Bell,  indeed,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  recognition,  and  for  the  most  graphic  account  of  these 
diseases,  considers  that  they  frequently  occur  from  mere  external  irri- 
tation— the  pressure  of  the  hat,  for  example.  Seeing,  however,  that  a 
small  spot,  so  insignificant  as  to  be  quite  disregarded^  will  often 
piove  the  focus  of  a  formidable  vascular  tumour,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that  in  many  of  the  cases  on  which  he  formed  his 
opinion  there  had  existed  some  such  little  mass  of  abnormal  tissue, 
ready,  when  irritated,  to  stert  into  active  growth.  In  the  cases  of 
defined,  deep-seated  tumours  of  this  nature,  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
always  a  congenitel  origin,  but  they  are  far  too  few  to  justify  any 
positive  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  situations  in  which  these 
vascular  tumours  imbedded  in  muscle  are  found  deserve  consideration. 
The  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  forms  of  nsevus  are,  as  is  well  known,. 
developed  most  finequently  in  the  upper  parte  of  the  body— on  the  face 
and  neck  especially — ^very  rarely  on  the  lower  extremities.  On  the 
other  hand,  out  of  the  seven  cases  here  mentioned  of  isolated  tumour 
in  the  muscle,  five  were  seated  in  the  lower  extremity. 

The  early  condition  of  vascular  tumours  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily investigated,  and  very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  de- 
termining their  mode  of  growth  or  their  true  structure.  The  fullest 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  cuteneous  and  subcutaneous  forms  of 
the  dbease  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Paget's  Lectures.  Of  the  deep-seated 
tumours  involving  the  muscle  or  lying  imbedded  in  it,  scarcely  any- 
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thing  has  been  made  out ;  and  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Holko  into 
the  structure  of  two  of  these  tumours  are  of  gieat  vmhia  The^  tend 
to  show  that  the  origin  <^  both  forms— those  which  spread  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue  and  those  which  grow  in  it  as  isokited  humoura ^is  tlio 

same.     The  presence  in  both  of  the  same  elements,  the  elastic  and  the 
muscular  tissue,  leads  to  this  oondusiou*     The  difference  which  they 
present  may  be  the  result  possibly  of  a  greater  or  less  rapidity  of 
growth ;  in  the  one  case  the  growth  may  be  very  slow  and  thickening; 
and  new  deposition  of  connective  tissue  will  take  place  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  extension  of  the  disease  of  the  vascular  element  <^ 
the  tumour,  so  as  gradually  to  isolate  it  more  and  more  from  the  sur- 
rounding muscular  structure ;  in  the  other,  the  vascular  growth  will 
outstrip  that  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  will  consequently  encroach 
«n0re  and  more  on  the  muscle.     The  presence  of  the  muscular  fibre 
withiii  the  isolated  tumour  becomes  then  an  important  and  significant 
&ct.     It  is  true  that  in  Mr.  Listen's  case  no  mention  is  made  ai  the 
presence  or  absence  of  muscular  fibre,  but  its  existence  might  veiy 
easily  be  overlooked  unless  every  part  of  the  tumour  were  examined  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  although  present  in  the  early  stage,  it 
might  become  entirely  degenerated.     In  Dr.  Buchanan*s  case  muscular 
fibre  was  discovered  in  the  walls  of  the  tumour;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  the  tumour  was  not  determined,  though  I  think  that  now  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  modified  erectile  tumour  seated  in 
^BiiBcle.    Since  his  case  was  published,  the  presence  of  muscular  fibre 
l!i  such  tumours  has  remained  as  an  isolated  fitct. 

I  should  conclude,  then,  that  the  disease  first  involved  the  vascular 
elements  connected  with  the  muscle-tissue,  just  as  the  cutaneous  nsevus 
involves  those  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  that  there  is  from  the  fint 
some  abnormal  condition  of  the  vessels,  or  perhaps  there  is  an  altered 
mode  of  growth  in  parts  hitherto  properly  de^oped.  The  fiust,  if 
such  it  be,  that  true  erectile  and  other  vascular  tumours  may  come  on 
from  injury,  irritation,  or  even  without  assignable  cause,  in  parti 
previously  healthy,  would  render  the  latter  view  as  prolwble  as  the 
former. 

Once  present,  the  disease  may  spread  indefinitely,  or  it  may  remain 
stationary ;  it  may,  as  before  said,  continue  to  involve  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  or  it  may  become  separated  from  them  by  a  fibreus  inmst- 
ment.  In  either  case  the  changes  in  the  diseased  part  are  of  the  same 
nature,  though  they  may  differ  in  degree.  The  muscular  fibre^  com- 
pressed by  the  hypertrophied  vascular  and  connective  tissue,  and  its 
nutrition  otherwise  impaired  by  the  altered  and  thickened  state  of  the 
capillaries,  degenerates  in  whole  or  in  part,  leaving  here  and  there 
traces  of  its  presence,  but  becoming  for  the  most  part  converted  into 
fat.  The  connective-tissue  elements  at  the  same  time  increase  in 
amount,  and  in  some  places  condense  themselves  into  masses  or  bands^ 
which,  if  they  form  at  the  circumference  of  the  diseased  mass,  consti- 
tute a  fibrous  sheath,  which  shuts  it  off  from  the  healthy  parts  around. 
The  abundant  amount  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  new  formation  of  this  element  takes  place.    What  the  change 
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may  be  which  occurs  in  the  Tascnlar  tissue  itself  is  not  clear,  nor  can 
it  be  made  out  so  long  as  we  are  in  ignorance  of  the  original  condition 
cf  the  vessels.  Is  there  at  first  simple  increase  in  the  amount  and 
-aize  cf  the  proper  vessels  1  or  are  there  lacunn  left  in  the  growing 
tiasoe  with  which  the  vessels  communicate?  Mr.  Paget  inclines  to 
the  former  view,  and  supposes  that  the  walls  of  the  mutually  apposed 
vessels  ultimately  thin  and  give  way,  forming  blood- spaces.  This,  pro- 
bably, is  the  case  in  the  active  arterial  vascular  growths.  In  the  tissue 
-of  the  tumours  now  described  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  transition 
from  simple  increase  of  the  vessels  to  the  formation  of  blood-spaces,  no 
eolai^ed  or  tortuous  vessels,  and  no  lining  to  the  cavities.  The  blood 
is  not  driven  into  the  tumour  through  one  or  two  large  and  active 
vessels  creating  pressure  on  its  contents  and  walls  such  as  is  seen  in 
nan  aneurysm;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  remarkable  point  in  the 
<^>eration  of  removal  of  these  tumours  is  the  entire  absence  of  hssmor- 
rhage  from  any  vessel  feeding  them.  If  cut  into,  no  doubt  the 
bleeding  from  them  would  be  very  abundant,  but  the  supply  of  blood 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  general  vascularity  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  no  single  vessel  is  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  hemorrhage.  It  is 
possible  still  that  the  presence  of  blood-spaces  may  be  due  to  pressure 
and  absorption,  but  the  mere  physical  cause  of  their  formation  is  of 
aecondary  importance.  The  essence  of  the  disease  is  the  new  condition 
of  growth,  which,  having  its  starting-point  perhaps  in  some  abnormally 
developed  tissue,  determines  a  similar  condition  in  all  parts  within  its 
reach.  Hence,  the  term  tumour  may  fairly  be  applied  to  all  these 
gtpwths,  whether  they  become  in  the  end  isolated  by  the  formation  of 
an  investing  capsule  of  cellular  tissue,  or  spread  without  limitation  in 
the  plain  of  a  muscle  or  other  tissue  which  they  involve.  They  are  not 
mere  hypertrophies — their  whole  history  is  opposed  to  that  view — they 
are  of  the  nature  of  new  growths,  possessing  their  own  peculiar  and 
distinctive  character.  In  using  this  term  it  is  not  of  course  implied 
that  the  structure  possesses  any  new  or  peculiar  elementary  tissue 
which  could  not  be  discovered  in  some  form  or  under  some  arrange- 
ment in  the  normal  structure ;  so  limited,  perhaps,  there  is  in  reality 
no  such  thing  as  new  growth,  except  in  the  case  of  parasites.  Nor  is 
it  implied  that  there  is  such  a  wide  deviation  from  the  normal  struc- 
ture Bs  is  found  in  true  cancer;  but,  at  any  rate»  there  is  as  good 
season  for  classing  these  diseases  amongst  new  growths  as  there  is  for 
placing  adenoid  or  cystic  tumours  in  that  category.  The  structures 
may  be  histologically  the  same,  but  their  mode  of  development  and 
the  relative  amounts  and  gen«»l  arrangement  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  them  differ  so  greatly  from  what  is  seen  in  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  parts  involved  that  they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  tu- 
mours. As  in  Cruveilhier*s  case,  already  mentioned,  there  is  at  times 
a  disposition  to  the  development  of  the  disease  in  a  number  of  different 
places,  reminding  one  of  the  tendencies  of  cancer,  and  this  is  more  re- 
markably seen  in  another  instance  figured  by  him  (Livraison  27, 
Planches  3  and  4),  where  the  hand  and  arm  were  studded  with  innu- 
merable small  tumours,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  shot  to 
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that  of  a  large  bean,  lying,  some  in  the  skin,  some  under  it,  and  some 
below  the  fascisa  and  in  the  midst  of  the  muscles.  They  all  consisted  of 
erectile  tissue.  Crnveilhier  seems,  indeed,  to  consider  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion between  erectile  tumour  and  cancer,  and  that  in  their  stroma  the 
two  are  much  alike,  their  differences  being  that  in  one  case  the  spaces 
are  filled  with  blood,  and  in  the  other  with  cells.  Though  one  may  be 
indisposed  to  go  this  length,  yet  it  is  a  &ct  which  has  been  long  recog- 
nised, that  of  all  forms  of  abnormal  growth  none  are  more  prone  to  de- 
generate into  cancer  than  those  which  fall  generally  under  the  name  ef 
vascular  tumours.  I  may  here  mention  another  remarkable  case  of  this 
kind,  iu  which  there  appeared  little  doubt  as  to  the  tumours,  numerous 
as  they  were,  having  a  congenital  origin.  A  man,  aged  sixty-three,  was 
admitted  into  the  medical  wards  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  1854, 
for  hsematemesis.  He  presented  over  many  parts  of  the  body  venous 
nsevi — some  in  the  skin,  some  subcutaneous.  They  existed  in  large 
numbers  on  the  forehead,  face,  and  neck ;  in  the  latter  situation  they 
formed  a  large  mass  on  each  side.  Similar  tumours  were  found  stud- 
ding the  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  and  legs.  Some  of  these  appeared  to 
be  dilated  veins  simply — some  had  merely  the  characters  of  mother^s 
marks.  None  of  them  were  much  affected  by  steady  pressure.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  tongue  was  a  large  vascular  tumour.  He  said  that 
he  had  had  them  all  for  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  This  patient 
was  admitted  again  in  1&55  for  hsamorrhage  from  the  urethra,  caused 
by  the  abrasion  of  a  small  vascular  tumour  in  that  situation.  His 
general  health  had  always  been  very  good. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  vascular  tumours  is  not  always  so  ea^  afi  is 
generally  supposed.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  Buth  Edwards^  there 
was  no  difficulty;  the  emptying  and  filling  of  the  tumour  under  the 
circumstances  described,  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  true  nature,  but 
in  the  second  case  such  a  diagnosis  was  impossible;  the  tumour  was  ao- 
small  and  so  deeply  seated  that  the  changes  of  bulk  which  might  have 
taken  place  in  it  could  not  be  recognised.  In  Mr.  Shaw*s  case,  again, 
there  were  no  characters  in  the  tumour  itself  by  which  its  nature  could 
be  determined ;  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  from  the  time  of  birth 
was  the  great  ground  for  regarding  it  as  possibly  a  deep-seated  naevus. 

A  somewhat  curious  case  of  blood-tumour  came  under  my  care  a 
short  time  since,  in  which,  though  it  iwas  subcutaneous,  none  of  the 
diagnostic  signs  of  such  tumours  were  present.  A  man,  aged  forty- 
one,  came  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  to  have  an  operation  done  for 
the  removal  of  some  necrosed  bone  in  the  radius.  He  pointed  out 
a  small  tumour  on  the  other  forearm,  which  had  never  given  him 
any  trouble,  but  which  he  thought  might  as  well  be  removed  at  • 
the  same  time.  The  tumour  was  about  the  size  of  a  lai^e  marble; 
it  rolled  freely  under  the  skin,  which  presented  a  network  of  fine  veins 
on  its  sur£Eioe.  It  was  suspected  to  be  a  vascular  tumour;  but 
neither  pressure  upon  it,  nor  upon  the  veins  above  it,  nor  change  in 
the  position  of  the  arm,  made  any  alteration  whatever  in  its  sisee  and 
consistence,  which  was  that  of  a  somewhat  condensed  fatty  tumour. 
Hen<^  it  was  believed  to  be  really  a  simple  &tty  tumour,  and  the  more 
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so,  as  the  man  was  positive  in  His  statement  that  it  had  not  existed  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  that  when  first  seen  it  was  not  so  large  as  a 
veiy  small  pea.  I  therefore  cut  down  directly  upon  it  and  into  it, 
when  its  true  nature  was  at  once  seen.  The  texture  looked  like  that 
of  spleen,  and  the  blood  oozed  from  it  as  if  squeezed  from  a  sponge. 
It  was  very  readily  turned  out,  however,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
Tfinous  bleeding,  which  was  easily  stopped  by  a  compress.  The  wound 
healed  by  the  first  intention. 

For  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  tumour  I  am  again  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Hulke,  who  reports  that  "  it  is  composed  of  cavernous 
tissue,  and  does  not  contain  any  muscular  element,  neither  did  I  meet 
with  any  yellow  elastic  tissue.  The  cavernous  structure  was  enclosed 
in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  its  connexion  with  the  veins 
ontside  was  not  obvious.**  The  specimen  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
hospital 

The  term  erectile  is  not  then  universally  applicable  to  vascular 
tumouia.  Here,  for  example,  we  find  a  growth  which  was  not  under- 
going any  process  of  degeneration,  and  was  as  active  probably  as  at 
any  p>eriod  of  its  existence,  yet  was  totally  devoid  of  any  recognisable 
erectile  character. 

Neither  probably  could  the  term  be  applied  to  the  first  form  of  deep- 
seated  blood-tumour  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, there  is  a  simple  varicose  state  of  the  veins.  Still  less  is  known 
of  the  real  nature  of  these  than  of  the  other  forms.  Probably  they 
are  not  in  reality  mere  dilatations  of  the  veins,  but  are  true  blood- 
cysts,  such  as  exist  sometimes  as  secondary  formations  in  the  erectile 
tumours,  and  sometimes  are  found  as  isolated  tumours,  unconnected 
with  any  venous  trunks.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the  blood-cyst  before 
alluded  to,  a  report  of  which,  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  appears  in  the  eighth 
Tolume  of  the  Pathological  Society's  Transactions,  p.  363.  It  was 
situated  in  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which,  in  &ct,  ^'  was  converted 
into  a  cyst  that  contained  about  ten  ounces  of  viscid  fluid,  homogeneous, 
and  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  not  unlike  bile.**  There  were  also  a  few 
loose  shreds,  the  remains  apparently  of  old  coagulum.  There  was  very 
little  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  gastrocnemius  left.  The  walls  of  the 
cjTst  were  formed  of  tough  membrane,  which  appeared  composed  of 
condensed  and  altered  muscular  tissue.  On  microscopical  examination, 
the  walls  presented  little  beyond  fat,  though  in  some  parts  muscular 
fibres,  with  the  transverse  strise  hardly  recognisable,  were  to  be  seen. 
The  tumour  was  only  discovered  after  death,  and  no  previous  history 
coold  be  obtained. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  following  case  had  its  origin  in 
aome  form  of  cutaneous  nsevus  : 

Some  years  ago  I  removed  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  large 
orange  fix>m  the  back  of  a  gentleman  where  it  had  been  growing 
£>r  eight  years,  and  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  merely  because  it 
got  chafed  at  times.  It  was  situated  over  the  left  scapula.  It  was  some- 
what dark-coloured  and  rather  flaccid :  it  could  not  be  diminished  in 
size  by  pressure ;  no  vessels  could  be  seen  running  upon  or  near  it. 
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It  was  clearly  a  cyst  with  thin  walls,  and  I  removed  it  by  elliptical 
incisions  round  its  base.  I  was  certainly  astonished  at  the  active 
hsemorrhage  which  took  place  from  five  or  six  arteries — the  blood 
spirted  ont  round  the  tnmoor  as  if  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. 
As  soon  as  the  tumour  was  removed  all  the  bleeding  stopped,  and  we 
could  not  find  any  vessel  to  take  up.  On  cutting  through  the  tumour 
it  was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  blood,  with  smooth,  thin,  old 
fibrous  layers  lining  the  walls,  which  were  otherwise  not  thicker  than 
ordinary  cardboard.  The  base  was  more  solid,  but  nothing  could  be 
found  in  it  save  condensed  fibrous  tissue.  No  vessel  could  be  discovered 
entering  into  the  tumour.  The  wound  made  for  its  removal  healed 
almost  entirely  by  the  first  intention,  and  there  has  not  been  any 
return  of  it.  It  may  be  questioned,  of  course,  whether  this  was  truly 
a  blood-cyst,  and  not  an  ordinary  cyst  which,  from  friction  or  injury, 
had  had  blood  effiised  into  it ;  but  the  remarkable  vascular  activity  in 
the  skin  around  it,  which  ceased  so  rapidly  on  its  removal,  indicates 
that  its  original  connexion  was  with  the  bloodvessels.  The  case  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Flower,  and  a  drawing  of  it  given  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Pathological  Society's  Transactions,  p.  237.  The  pre* 
paration  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

In  the  same  Museum  is  also  a  preparation  presented  to  it  by  Mr. 
Hulke,  of  a  vascular  tumour  which  he  removed  after  death  from  the 
neck  of  an  infant  a  few  months  old.  It  had  been  considered  during 
life  to  be  a  deep-seated  venous  nsevus.  It  was  covered  by  the  trapezius^ 
which  adhered  intimately  to  it,  and  by  the  stemo-mastoideua  B^hing 
from  the  occiput  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  passing  for- 
wards under  the  stemo-mastoideus,  it  communicated  by  a  short  wide 
trunk  with  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  has  an  irregular  tuberous, 
form,  and  consists  of  freely  communicating  blood-spaces  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  large  filbert  downwards.  These  aro  lined  by  a  smooth, 
continuous  membrane,  which  structurally  resembles  the  inner  coat  of  a 
large  vein,  and  is  distinctly  separable  from  the  septa,  which  imperfectly 
divide  the  spaces,  and  which  consist  of  connective  and  elastic  tissues. 
No  muscular  tissue  exists  in  these  septa.  This  latter  pointy  which 
Mr.  Hulke  has  clearly  made  out,  and  the  fact  of  the  free  communication 
with  the  internal  jugular,  indicate  that  the  tumour  was  not  primarily 
seated  in  muscle,  though  its  close  investment  by  the  muscular  fibre 
seemed  to  point  to  such  an  origin.  It  is,  however,  a  romarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  cystic  vascular  tumour. 

In  Oruveilhier's  plates,  and  especially  in  the  one  before  referred  to,, 
these  blood-cysts  are  seen  in  various  situations  and  states;-  In  some  places 
they  appear  to  be  undergoing  a  change  towards  the  erectile  form;  in 
some  they  lie  on,  and  aro  connected  with,  large  venous  iaronks;  in 
others  they  aro  unconnected  with  any  large  vessel,  and  lie  as  isolated 
masses  in  the  midstof  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  tissues.  Hero  and  there- 
aro  small  single  cysts;  at  other  parts  they  form  clusters  like  berries. 

The  "  black-currant-like  cysts"  observed  in  Mn  Shaw's  case  wero 
probably  of  the  same  naturo. 

These  formations,  however,  lequiro  investigation  a«  to  their  mode  of 
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OKigin  and  growth,  and  their  connexion  with  the  other  forms  of  blood- 
tumoor. 

The  ternift  erectile  tumour  and  blood  or  vascular  tumour  have  been 
Qaed  in  preference  to  the  more  lofty-sounding  one  of  "  telangeiectasis/' 
inasmuch  aa  they  are  &r  more  easy  to  read  and  write,  and  as  they 
eonyey  quite  as  correct  a  notion  of  the  character  of  the  disease.  The 
term  eiaectile  simply  points  to  a  fact  that  these  tu  mom's  under  certain 
ciicumatancea  become  turgid,  and  again  empty  themselves :  it  does  not 
imply  that  they  possess  the  peculiar  nervous  endowments  and  vascular 
arrangement  of  the  normal  erectile  tissue. 


Art.  III. 

On  the  PhyUypatkology  of  the  Skin,  and  Nosophytodermata,  the  so-called 
Parasitic  Ajffhctions  of  tJie  Skin.     By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.RS. 

SflOBTLT  after  the  first  discovery  by  Eemak,  in  1836,  of  the  phyti- 
fonn  structure  of  the  yellow  matter  composing  the  cups  of  Favus,  and 
their  further  illustration  by  Schoenlein  of  Zurich  in  1839,  Gruby  of 
Vienna  proposed  that  the  diseases  in  which  this  structure  had  been 
observed^  which  were  then  two  in  number-r-namely,  Favus  and  Aptha — 
should  be  placed  in  a  group,  to  be  termed  Nosophyta,  with  the  di»- 
tinotive  titles,  Porrigophyton  and  Apthophyton.  And,  subsequently, 
having  diacovered  a  similar  orgaaism  in  mentagra,  Gruby  further  prx>. 
posed  to  add  that  disease  to  the  same  group  under  the  name  of  Men- 
tagrophyton.  No  better  term  than  Nosophyta  has  been  suggested  by 
any  of  the  phytopathologists  who  have  succeeded  Gruby ;  it  expresses 
the  bare  soientific  fact  of  the  association  of  a  plant-like  oiganism  with 
certain  diseases;  it  commits  those  who  make  use  of  it  to  no  theory;: 
and  therefore  we  adopt  it  as  the  title  of  our  present  essay. 

The  Nosophytodermata  are  five  in  number,  namely: — ^Favus,  t^ 
Tinea  favosa;  Trichosis,  vd  Forrigo  tonsurans;  Mentagra,  vd  Sycosis; 
Alopecia  areata,  vd  Forrigo  decalvana;  Chloasma,  vd  Pityriasis  ver-- 
sioolor*  These  diseases  fonn  a  natural  group,  which  is  distinguished 
by  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  epidermis  and  hairs,  rendering  them 
finable  and  brittle,  changing  their  appearance  and  colour,  and  causing 
their  exfoliation  and  falL  The  epidermis  loses  its  smoothness,  the 
hairs  lose  their  polish;  the  fonder  becomes  spongy  and  furfuraceous, 
the  latter  become  fwied,  discoloured,  and  shrivelled,  and  break  off  dose 
to  the  skin,  suggesting  the  idea  of  being  cropped  by  artificial  means; 
hence  the  terms,  tonsurans,  tondens,  tonsoiia,  <kc.,  applied  to  one  of 
these  diaeasea 

Cloaer  observation  detects  certain  differences  between  themi — for  ex^^ 
ampler  fiivns  and  mentagra  affect  chiefly  the  hair-follicles;  trichosia 
aad  ax«a  chiefly  the  hairs;  and  chloasma  chiefly  the  epidermis.  Favua 
Las  the  appearanoe  of  a  yellow  flat  pustule,  often  of  considerable. 
breadth  (two  or  three  lines),  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  hair-foUicle 
and  hair;  trichosia  is.  known  by  the  broken ^  state  of  the  hair,  which 
gives  an  aspect  of  bareness  or  seeming  baldness  to  the  diseased  parts  ;> 
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mentagra  is  a  prominent  pustule  with  a  hard  and  often  elevated  base 
surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  hair-follicle  and  hair,  and  situated,  as  its 
name  implies,  on  the  chin,  or  on  the  face;  porrigo  decalvans or  area  is 
a  positive  baldness  of  the  affected  part,  often  associated  with  loss  of 
pigment  and  atrophy  of  the  skin;  while  chloasma  is  known  by  its 
situation  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  by  an  alteration  of  the  pigment 
of  the  skin — ^which  has  gained  for  it  its  name — and  by  a  loose  and 
spongy  state  of  the  epidermis,  which  exfoliates  from  time  to  time  in 
the  form  of  a  branny  or  furfnraceous  desquamation,  pityriasis  versi- 
color, or,  as  Hardy  very  appropriately  suggests,  pityriasis  lutea. 

The  general  characters  of  these  affections,  therefore,  so  far  as  re- 
sembUmce  is  concerned,  are,  the  seat  of  the  disease — namely,  the  hair- 
follicles,  the  hairs,  and  the  epidermis, — and  the  consequences  of  the 
disease — namely,  the  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the  tissues  in- 
volved, the  epithelium  of  the  follicles,  the  epidermis,  and  the  hairs. 
The  dijfferencea  of  a  general  nature  are  the  limitation  in  chief  of  the 
disease  to  the  follicles,  to  the  hairs,  to  the  epidermis;  the  intensity 
of  the  special  affection,  which  is  greatest  in  favus  and  least  in  chlo- 
asma; and  the  complication  of  the  special  affection  by  common  inflam- 
mation, as  occurs  in  mentagra. 

We  have  next  to  consider :  In  what  these  diseases  essentially  con- 
sist ;  in  other  words,  their  nature  and  their  cause.  More  than  twenty 
years  since,*  after  a  careful  microscopic  investigation  of  the  pathological 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  resulted  from  an  aberration  of  cell-formation ;  that  this  aberration 
consisted  in  the  growth  and  proliferation  of  the  primary  granules  of 
which  ^epidermic  cells  and  hair-cells  are  normally  constituted ;  that  this 
growth  and  proliferation  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  granules  at 
their  embryonic  stage,  and  in  the  peiformance  of  their  embryonic 
function,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  cell-tissue  (epidermis  and 
hair)  composed  of  these  embryonic  granules  and  imperfectly-elaborated 
cells,  was,  upon  detdccation  by  the  air,  dry,  spongy,  friable,  and  brittle; 
that  in  trichosis,  this  change  alone  existed  in  the  hair  and  epidermis; 
whereas,  in  favus,  the  granules  composing  the  yellow  disk  around  the 
mouth  of  the  follicles  passed  through  a  pustular  stage,  the  consequence 
of  a  higher  degree  of  inflammation,  and,  in  their  pustular  transition, 
obtained  their  peculiar  yellow  colour.  We  called  this  morbid  altera- 
tion of  the  primary  granules  of  the  epidermic  and  hair-tissues,  ^*  granular 
degeneration,"  and  subsequent  experience  has  not  altered  our  opinion. 

If  a  portion  of  the  whitish,  friable,  epidermic,  scaly  exfoliation  of 
trichosis,  chloasma,  or  favus,  or  the  exuviae  of  the  diseased  follicles,  be 
placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  globtdar 
granules  mixed  up  with  epidermic  scales  more  or  less  imperfect  and 
broken.  The  granules  are  nucleated,  separate  or  in  groups,  or,  adhe- 
rent in  moniliform  strings  of  two  to  four  or  five  in  lengths  The  greater 
number  of  the  granules  are  uninuclear;  some,  however,  are  binudear 

*  DiseaaeB  of  the  Skin.    1842.    On  Bingworm,  its  Causes,  Pathology^  and  Treat- 
ment.   1847. 
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or  trinudear.  The  binuclear  gran  ale  is  in  process  of  proliferation,  the 
original  nucleus  has  split  into  two,  each  moiety  has  become  a  separate 
nucleus,  the  space  between  them  has  increased,  a  septum  has  arisen 
in  the  interval,  and  the  cell  has  become  oblong — an  oblong  cell  with 
two  nuclei,  or  rather,  two  independent  but  adherent  ceUu;  cells  that 
may  subsequently  divide  and  become  separate  unities.  This  is  the 
mode  of  cell-proliferation.  At  an  early  stage  and  in  contact  with  the 
vital  tissue  from  which  they  derive  their  nourishment,  and  where  the 
nutritive  pabulum  is  abundant,  they  pass  rapidly  through  the  pro- 
liferous process,  their  action  is  to  beget  separate  granules;  but  as  they 
become  removed  from  the  source  of  nutrition,  proliferation  weakens, 
the  divided  cells  remain  adherent,  and  they  either  retain  their  em- 
bryonic and  globular  shape  and  give  rise  to  moniliform  filaments,  or 
they  grow  in  length  at  the  expense  of  their  contents  and  form  cylin- 
drical and  transparent  filaments  divided  by  septa,  each  intemodial 
segment  representing  a  single  original  globular  granule  or  cell.  It 
would  seem  as  if — released  from  the  law  which  restricted  their  functions 
to  the  construction  of  a  cell,  afterwards,  by  its  chemical  control  over 
the  elements  of  nutrition,  to  become  a  corneous  scale — they  had  lapsed 
into  an  irr^^ar  and  filamentary  proliferation,  giving  rise  to  an  inferior 
form  of  organization  neither  so  complete  nor  so  permanent,  and  which 
converted  the  higher  animal  organization  into  a  lower  and  phytiform 
organization — an  animal  tissue  into  one  which  might  be  likened  to  a 
vegetable  tissue. 

I^  now,  we  take  a  portion  of  the  yellow  paste  which  constitutes  the 
pus-like  disk  around  the  mouth  of  a  hair-follicle  in  favus,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  composed  of  the  granules  already  described  in  great  abun- 
dance; and  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  proliferation 
of  these  granules  from  their  simplest,  globular,  uninucleated  form, 
through  the  binuclear  and  trinuclear  forms,  to  the  moniliform  and 
opaque,  the  cylindrical  and  transparent,  and  the  branched  and  ramified 
filament,  until  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  before  us  no 
longer  an  animal  organism  but  a  vegetable  organism  of  the  fungoid  or 
mucedinous  type.  We  have  described  the  manner  in  which  the  cell 
with  a  double  nucleus  becomes  two  cells;  and  if  it  be  imagined  that  in 
a  string  of  five  this  proliferous  process  take  place  in  all,  there  would 
result  immediately  a  filament  consisting  of  ten  cells;  and  if  the  deve- 
lopmental process  be  active,  these  ten  cells  will  become  so  many  cylinders 
adherent  at  their  ends,  and  so  constituting  a  filament.  In  the  case  of 
the  trinuclear  cell  a  bifurcation  is  effected,  and  the  proliferation  of  each 
part  of  the  trifid  cell  lays  the  foundation  of  a  branched  and  phytiform 
growth.  Favous  matter  is  thus  found  to  be  composed  of  separate 
granules — ^grantdes  adherent  in  moniliform  strings;  of  cylindrical  fila- 
ments, and  of  branching  filaments;  a  combination  which,  out  of  the 
body  and  in  the  free  air,  would  be  regarded  as  a  fungoid  plant. 

The  precise  seat  of  the  pathological  alteration  here  described  is  the 
same  in  all  the  ph3rtodermic  diseases — namely,  the  deep  and  growing 
stratum  of  the  epidermis,  that  portion  which  is  known  as  the  rete 
mucosnm,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  basement-membrane  of  the 
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derma;*  the  position  is  the  same,  whether  it  relate  to  the  follicular  or 
to  the  epidermic  surface  of  the  derma.  There  is  no  saperficial  or  deep 
as  respects  the  seat  of  the  disease;  any  difference  that  there  may  be  in 
depth  has  reference  simply  to  thickness  of  the  layer  of  the  morbid  pro- 
duct.  In  &TUB  it  is  thick,  because  the  follicle  is  highly  vascular,  and 
the  inflammatory  process  more  energetic,  or,  more  correctly,  the  conati- 
tution  of  the  patient  weaker,  his  vitality  less,  for  favua  is  usually  an 
accompaniment  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  In  tricfaosis  it  is  thin, 
because  there  is  an  absence  of  all  purulent  complication ;  it  is  miemlj 
the  normal  thickness  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  follicle,  or  of  the 
interfoUicular  stratum  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  concerned,  and  the 
morbid  cells  exfoliate  almost  as  fest  as  they  are  produced.  While  in 
chloasma  the  interfoUicular  portion  of  the  epidermis,  although  thin,  is 
thicker  and  more  important  than  tho  follicular  ^ithelium,  and  the 
morbid  exfoliation  apparently  superficial. 

We  hare  remarked  that  the  chief  difference  between  fiwus  and  the 
other  forms  of  phytodermic  disease  is  due  to  a  pustular  complication. 
In  foot,  we  have  observed  that  the  layer  of  the  favous  cup,  which  lies 
in  contact  with  the  basement-membrane  of  the  derma,  is  composed  of 
pus-globules;  that  these  pus-globules  contain  from  four  to  seven  or 
eight  well-formed  nuclei ;  and  these  nuclei,  on  their  escape  from  the 
cell-membrane  of  the  pus-globule,  become  the  nodeated  granules  which 
are  the  chief  constituent  of  the  pathological  product.  That^  commoniy 
on  their  escape  from  the  cell-membrane,  the  nuclei  of  the  pus-globule 
are  adherent  to  each  other,  so  as  to  constitute  the  monilifonn  string 
that  we  have  previously  described ;  and  that  abea<fy,  on  the  first  birth 
of  the  granules,  they  are  impressed  with  the  type  which  subsequent 
development  converts  into  a  phytiform  tissue.  We  peroeive  in  this 
phenomenon  an  example  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  morbid  epi- 
dermis passing  through  a  transitional  change  of  which  the  pus-gleboie 
is  a  stage,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  raises  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  pui^lobule  is  really  the  perfected  form  of  that  aeries  of  develop- 
mental changes  which  it  is  known  to  pass  throng  before  it  reaehes 
that  of  mature  pus.  That  modification  of  the  elements  of  composEtaon 
of  the  body  which  gives  rise  to  the  special  coloar  of  pus  is  also  in 
operation,  and  bestows  its  colour  on  the  peculiar  substasiee  of  fiKvn&. 

The  peculiar  yellow  substance  of  fovua  is  atoated  in  the  rete  mnoo- 
sum  beneath  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  and  in  eontoct  with  the 
derma;  it  is  first  formed  aroimd  the  orifice  of  the  hair-foUicle,  and  as  it 
increases  in  quantity  by  means  of  fresh  formations  beneath,  it  sinka 
more  deeply  into  the  foUiele,  and  also  extends  its  cixeum^NDsnee  around 
the  hair,  imtil  it  forms  acupnahaped  massi  conv^bebw,  flat  or  al^^htly 
depressed  above,  and  raised  at  the  cireumftienoty  so  as  ti^  emwftitats  a 
rounded  border.     This  appearance  of  the  onp-shaped  or,  raithes^ 


*  Bazln  is  in  error  in  BtatiDg  that  the  morbid  proces  takei  place  between  the 
comeoQB  and  the  muoonB  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  that,  when  the  faTons  emst  is 
removed,  a  layer  of  rete  mncotnm  is  seen  beneath  it ;  the  Isyev  benesth  it  a  tike 
ment-membmae  of  the  dema,  as  we  havs  frequently  ti 
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shaped  cmet,  no  donbt  suggested  the  name  favns  or  honey*comb  which. 
has  been  given  to  it,  and  the  idea  of  a  honey-comb  would  be  more  fully 
realized  when  a*  number  of  these  cups  were  assembled,  as  sometimes 
happens,  in  a  duster.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  lesion 
of  continnity  of  the  epidermis  or  of  the  epithelium  of  the  follicle; 
these  cover  its  epidermal  and  follicular  sur&ce  throughout,  while  the 
deep  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  basement-membrane  of  the  derma. 
But  the  hair  which  pierces  the  centre  of  the  crust  of  &vus  is  frequently 
difiOTganized,  and  so  also  is  the  interfoUicular  epidermis  which  imme- 
diately surrounds  the  crust.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  granules  already 
described  may  be  found  entering  more  or  less  abundantly  into  the 
structure  of  the  diseased  hairs  and  into  that  also  of  the  diseased  epi- 
dermal cells ;  but  they  are  not  yellow  like  those  of  the  £avous  substance, 
they  are  white  like  those  which  are  found  in  trichosis  and  chloasma. 
This  yeUow  substance  of  favus  difSsrs  from  the  morbid  element  of  the 
other  phytodermata  with  which  it  is  associated,  not  only  in  its  colour, 
which  is  remarkable,  but  also  in  possessing  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state 
when  first  formed,  and  hardening  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  subse* 
qaently  becomes  dry  and  pulverulent;  and,  thirdly,  in  its  tendency  to 
aooumulate,  and  by  its  inward  pressure,  to  produce  absorption  of  the 
derma  on  which  it  lies. 

The  action  of  the  granules  which  are  found  in  trichosis,  meutagra, 
area,  and  chloasma,  aud  also  in  the  hairs  and  neighbouring  epidermis 
of  fikvus  itself)  is  altogether  different  from  this.  They  do  not  accumulate, 
aiihoQ^  found,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the  same  sub-epideroiic  position, 
and  also  in  the  very  substance  of  the  hairs ;  they  simply  give  rise  to 
the  production  of  an  epidermal  cell-tissue,  which  is  spongy  and  friable, 
and  breaks  away  in  scales  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed;  or  which,  taking 
the  place  of  the  normidly  constituted  fibres  of  the  hairs,  weakens  and 
discolours  them,  and  on  drying  leaves  them  so  brittle  that  they  break 
off  on  the  application  of  the  slightest  force. 

One  other  6ict  is  inteiesting  in  connexion  with  these  diseases,  and 
especially  in  connexion  with  two  of  them — namely,  chloasma  and  tri- 
ohoos.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action 
being  the  rete  mucosum;  if  there  were,  it  might  be  proved  by  the 
aasooiation  of  an  increase  of  pigment  with  the  two  diseases  above 
Bsmed.  Indeed,  this  discoloration  is  the  chief  feature  of  chloasma^ 
asid  has  caused  it  to  b^  classed  with  diseases  of  chromato-genesis,  to 
widch  it  m  much  more  closely  allied  than  to  pityriasis;  for,  in  some 
liMitance^  the  discoloration  may  be  present  without  exfoliation  of  the 
epidermis;  and  however  freely  epidernuo  exfoliation  may  occur,  it  never 
approachea  in  nature  or  in  appearance  the  furfuraceous  desquamation 
of  tme  pityriasis.  In  trichosis  tonsurans  also,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Baan,  there  exists  a  brown  discoloration  of  the  skin,  the  clearing  away 
of  which  he  takes  to  be  an  important  sign  of  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

Snch  is  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  peculiar  disease  now  described; 
a  disease  which  we  think  properly  defined  by  the  term  'Agranular 
d^geaeratiOD,'*  this  term  being  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  arrest 
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of  development  of  the  cell-tissue  of  the  epidermis  at  its  embryonic  stage, 
and  the  production  of  a  tissue  constracted  of  crude  and  imperfect 
materials,  which  represents  an  earlier  period  of  cell-generation  than  that 
which  Nature  intended,  and  which  in  consequence  is  truly  in  a  state 
of  degeneration  from  the  perfect  type.  And  we  find  a  corroboration 
of  our  views  in  the  Lumleian  Lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Chambers, 
delivered  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1863. 

In  these  Lectures  "  on  mucus  and  pus,**  Dr.  Chambers  illustratea 
the  operatiomt  of  the  powers  of  life,  as  evinced  in  the  attraction  of 
organic  matter  towards  a  centre,  that  centre  becoming  the  nucleus  of 
further  action,  the  parent  of  new  centres  or  nuclei,  and  the  nuclei  the 
agents  of  building  up  and  constructing  the  cell  and  the  tissues*  The 
nucleus  is  a  focus  of  life,  and,  as  a  focus  of  life,  a  separate  individual, 
absorbing  nourishment,  augmenting  in  size,  altering  in  shape,  and  in- 
creasing in  number.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  has  demonstrated  in  a  mucus- 
globule  so  produced,  consisting  of  nuclei  and  granular  matter  enclosed 
in  a  cell-membrane,  the  power  of  formative  life  to  be  still  active.  He 
has  shown  that  the  granular  matter  of  a  part  of  the  cell  uMty  be  drawn 
into  a  mass;  that  the  mass  may  cause  a  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of 
the  globule  at  some  one  point ;  that  it  may  become  a  bud,  an  embryo- 
cell ;  that  it  may  separate  from  the  parent-cell;  and  that  a  nucleus  is 
already  present  in  its  interior.  This,  says  Dr.  Chambers,  is  oi^ganio 
growth ;  this  will  explain  the  rapid  accumulation  of  mucus-cells  on  in- 
flamed membranes.  The  first,  the  parent-globule,  may  have  been  an 
aborted  epithelium-cell ;  and  the  subsequent  marvellous  increase  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  generation  which  is  character- 
istic  of  low  organic  life.  Therefore,  mucus  may  be  viewed  as  a  paradte^* 
receiving  nutriment  from  the  body,  but  not  shape  nor  daim  to  vitali^. 
Pus,  in  process  of  formation,  presents  similar  phenomena  to  mucus; 
it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  globules  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  varie^ 
of  figure,  oval,  bulging,  budding,  without  nuclei,  and  with  nuclei.  The 
lower  the  organization  the  more  rapid  and  copious  is  reproduction;  the 
less  the  demand  for  function,  force,  and  intensity  of  existence,  the  more 
prominent  is  reproduction  as  the  main  object  of  creation.  Whereas, 
when  matter  is  destined  to  form  part  of  an  animal  or  of  a  consistent 
whole,  it  ceases  to  multiply  itself;  the  "  highest  development  of  vitality 
is,  ceasing  to  exist  as  growing  matter.**  The  intention  of  reproductive 
force  is  an  expression  of  the  lower,  and  exclusion  from  the  higher, 
functions  of  life.  The  granular  masses  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
rete  mucosum  are  identical  with  mucus-globules.  Mucus-globules  are 
"  young  epithelium  arrested  in  its  growth  and  prematurely  moulted;** 
a  result  of  arrest  of  development.  According  to  our  view,  fietvous 
matter  and  the  mucedinales  of  the  phytodermata  are  organic  matter 
arrested  in  development  at  the  lowest  degree  of  life,  the  fiinction  of 
reproduction ;  the  sporules  are  growing  organic  substance,  aborted  epi- 
dermic granules;   the  filamentary  portion  fully-formed  organic  sub* 

*  In  this  sense  we  are  irilliDg  to  accord  to  the  nosophytodenoata  the  title  whicli 
bas  been  assumed  for  them  of  parasitic  diseases,  but  not  as  or^nisms  originating  from 
without,  and  intmding  upon  the  tissues  of  man,  as  the  phytopathologists  claim. 
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stance,  beyond  which  there  is  no  further  growth,  the  highest  and  per- 
^ted  form  of  development. 

Bat  another,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  captivating  theory  of 
the  i)athological  nature  of  the  Nosopbytodermata,  has  become  popular 
in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany,  and  has  already  made  some  way 
in  Britain;  a  theory  which  has  received  a  powerful  impulse  at  the 
hands  of  a  very  able  and  zealous  advocate  of  this  doctrine.  Dr.  Bazin, 
of  Paris.  The  theory  in  question  is  called  the  "  vegetable  theory/' 
and  the  pathological  forms  already  detailed  are  regarded  as  component 
parts  of  a  fungoid  plant.  In  the  eyes  of  the  promoters  of  the  vegetable 
theory  of  the  Phytodermata,  the  granules  are  spores  or  sporules,  the 
seeds  of  the  plant;  the  multinuclear  granules  are  sporidia  or  seed- 
Tesaels;  the  moniliform  strings  are  rows  of  sporules,  and  with  the 
separate  sporules  and  sporidia  represent  the  fructification  of  the  plant; 
while  the  transparent  and  branched  filaments  are  the  stems  and  rami- 
fications of  the  plant.  Then  the  theory  of  colonization  of  the  plant  is 
as  follows : — A  sporule  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  if  the  soil 
be  fikvourable  it  strikes  root  into  the  epidermis;  it  perforates  the  epi- 
dermis, and  it  I'eaches  the  rete  mucosum,  where  it  grows  and  imder- 
goes  development  and  produces  spores  by  which  its  further  increase  is 
effected.  The  more  common  seat  of  penetration  of  the  spore  is  the 
mouth  of  a  follicle;  it  no  doubt  perforates  the  soft  epithelial  lining  of 
the  follicle  with  more  ease  than  it  does  the  horny  epidermis;  but 
nothing  is  impossible  to  the  growing  spore.  Having  (established  its 
roots  in  the  epithelium  of  the  follicle,  it  spreads  outwards  in  the  rete 
mucosum  around  the  mouth  of  the  follicle;  inwards  through  the  epi- 
thelial lining  of  the  follicle  to  the  bulb  of  the  hair  which  it  pierces  and 
invades  in  its  interior  texture;  and  upwards  by  the  side  of  the  hair,  so 
as  to  become  visible  externally  to  form  a  kind  of  sheath  for  the  hair, 
and  to  admit  of  being  gathered  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  submitted 
to  examination  with  the  microscope.  It  is  the  vegetation  and  accu- 
mulation in  mass  of  this  plant  that  causes  the  yellow  cups  of  fieivus.  It 
18  this  plant  that  robs  the  epidermis  and  hairs  of  their  nourishment, 
and  causes  them  to  wither  and  be  destroyed. 

The  presence  of  a  fungoid  plant  in  the  epidermic  tissues  of  the  skin 
was  first  announced,  nearly  thirty  years  ago  (1836),  by  Remak;  and 
has  since  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  numerous  eminent 
physiologists  in  Germany  and  France — ^for  example,  Schoenlein,  Link, 
Fochs,  lAugenbeck,  Gruby,  Malmsten,  Lebert,  Kobin,  &c.  Professor 
Schoenlein,  of  Zurich,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  distinguish  the 
plant  by  a  botanical  name.  His  description  related  to  &vus,  and  he 
called  the  vegetable  parasite  of  favus,  Oidium ;  subsequently  it  has 
been  named  Achorion  Schoenleinii.  The  plant  found  in  the  hair  has 
been  termed  Trichophyton  tonsurans;  and  that  of  the  furfuraceous 
scales  of  chloasma,  Microsporon  furfur.  These  three — ^namely,  Acho- 
rion, Trichophyton,  and  Microsporon — are  the  especial  and  essential 
plants  of  the  phytodermata;  other  names  have  been  suggested  by  dif- 
ferent authors — ^for  example,  Porrigophy  ton,  Mentagrophy  ton,  Puccinia, 
Microsporon  mentagrophytc^,  Microsporon  Audouini — ^butnone  deserve 
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to  be  retained,  except  the  three  already  named.  BaEin  makes  «  hard 
fight  for  Microsporon  Audouini,  as  distinguishing  ponrigo  decalvana 
from  the  other  forms  of  tinea,  but  fails,  in  our  opinion,  to  establish  it 
as  an  independent  species.  Indeed,  the  three  organisms  which  we  are 
willing  to  admit  might,  we  believe,  be  with  advantage  reduced  to  two* 
only — namely,  the  pus-geDerated  fungus  of  fkvuB,  Aohorion;  and  the 
fungus  of  the  epidermis  and  hair,  which  at  present  is  recognised  by  the 
two  names.  Trichophyton  and  Microsporon ;  the  difference  betweoi 
these  latter  being  due,  as  we  opine,  not  to  any  specific  divttcdty  of 
nature,  but  simply  to  the  varied  structure  and  density  of  the  organ  ia 
which  they  are  developed — namely,  the  epidermis  and  the  hair.  Or, 
instead  of  the  term  Microsporon,  which  is  utterly  unmeaning,  we  might 
adopt,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Bazin,  the  word  Epidermopbyton ;  and 
then  we  should  have  a  separate  term  for  each  of  the  tissues  involved — 
namely,  achorion  for  the  favous  disease  of  the  follicles;  trichophyton 
for  the  disease  of  the  hairs;  and  epidermopbyton  for  the  disease  of  the 
epidermis. 

According  to  Charles  Bobin,  the  dermophyta  or  parasitic  fungoid 
plants  of  the  human  skin  belong  to  the  class  Arthrospora,  of  whibh 
there  are  two  groups,  the  Torulacefe  and  the  Oidi»;  the  Torulaoese  are 
divided  into  two  genera.  Trichophyton  and  Microsporon :  the  Oidis, 
also,  into  two,  Achorion  and  Oidium.  The  species  are,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  Trichophyton  tonsurans,  Miscrosporon  furfur,  and 
Achorion  Schoenleinii.  The  Torulacese  are  distinguished  by  their  great 
simplicity  of  structure,  consisting  of  spores  only,  or  of  spores  with  a 
small  proportion  of  mycelium.  Of  this  simple  structure  are  the  tri- 
chophyton and  the  microsporon  or  epidermopbyton.  The  Oidise  as« 
more  complex  in  their  structure,  being  composed  of  spores,  sporidia, 
and  mycelium ;  of  this  more  complex  formation  is  the  vegetable  parasite 
of  favus,  the  achorion. 

The  Achorion  Schoenleinii  is  the  sole  constituent  of  the  eirasts  of 
favus,  and  is  found  only  in  favus.  According  to  Bazin,  when  a  frag- 
ment of  the  crust,  moistened  with  water  or  acetic  acid,  is  viewed  in 
the  microscope  with  a  magnifying  power  of  200  to  300  diameters,  it 
is  seen  to  be  composed  of  sporules,  empty  tubes  or  mycelium,  and  tubes 
filled  with  sporules  or  sporidia.  The  sporules  vary  in  size,  the  smallest 
looking  like  small  black  granules,  the  larger,  when  magnified  800 
diameters,  seeming  to  have  a  double  envelope.  In  shape  they  are  not 
uniformly  spherical.  The  greater  number  are  oval,  some  are  triangular, 
some  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  seen 
nnited  end  to  end  like  a  string  of  beads.  The  tubes  are  flexuous, 
uniform,  or  branched,  empty,  or  filled  with  spores  or  granules;  united 
together,  they  form  stems  of  greater  or  lesser  dimensions,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  articulated.  Besides  in  the  crusts,  the  achorioii 
is  found  in  the  hairs,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  twisted,  split, 

*  Hebra,  of  Yienna,  on  the  aathority  of  Dr.  HcCall  Anderaon,  redacM  the  munbtf 
of  cataneouB  fungi  to  one ;  and  he  attribntes  the  diversitj  of  character  of  the  fongufl 
to  the  difference  of  structure  of  the  part  of  the  akin  attacked— e.  g.,  hair-fbllides, 
hairs,  epidermis,  nail. 
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and  wooUy,  which  break,  and  are  loosened  at  the  roots,  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  pulled  out  with  the  slightest  force.  And,  moreover,  it  is 
aometunes  met  with  beneath  the  nail  (onychophyton),  which  it  breaks 
up  and  destoaya 

The  Trichophyton  tonsurans  is  the  parasitic  fungus  of  triohosis  and 
Tnentagra,  According  to  Bazin,  it  is  composed  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  of  spores,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  Aohorion  j 
nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  its  development,  before  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  reproductive  power,  and  towards  the  end,  when  that  power 
is  on  the  wane,  traoes  of  myceliujn  may  be  discovered  here  and  there. 
Like  the  achorion,  it  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  hairs,  the  epidermis, 
and  the  nails.  When  a  portion  of  hair  is  examined  in  the  microscope 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  200  to  300  diameters,  it  is  found  to  be 
unevenly  broken  at  the  ends ;  the  texture  of  the  hair  has  the  appearance 
cf  being  disorganised,  its  longitudinal  fibres  are  separated,  and  the 
intervals  occupied  with  sporules.  The  stump  of  the  broken  hair  is 
surrounded  by  a  white  sheath  composed  wholly  of  spores.  The  spores 
are  innumerable;  they  are  extremely  regular  in  size,  and  they  are  found 
everywhere,  both  in  the  sheath  and  in  the  hair.  In  the  epidermis 
Burrounding  the  diseased  hairs  the  fungus  forms  white,  fleecy  rolls  and 
nacreous,  snow-white  lamells^  that  seem  to  crop  out  from  the  surface  in 
the  midst  of  the  yellowish  and  greyish  debris  of  the  desquamating 
cuticle.  Beneath  the  nails,  as  occurs  in  the  same  situation  in  favus,  it 
accumulates  in  mass,  until  it  breaks  up  the  texture  of  the  nail  and 
destroys  it  completely.  The  mentagrophyton  of  Gruby,  Bazin  shows 
pretty  clearly  to  be  a  trichophyton. 

The  Microsporon  furfur,  discovered  by  Eiohstedt,  has,  with  good 
xeason,  been  named  by  Bazin,  Epidermophyton.  It  is  essentially  the 
parasitic  fungus  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  chloasma,  in 
which  disease  it  is  associated  with  a  concentration  of  the  pigment  of  the 
reffie  mueosum ;  and  from  its  habit  of  disintegrating  the  epidermis,  and 
causing  its  exfoliation  in  smaU,  thin,  and  spongy  scales,  it  is  con- 
founded with  pityriasis,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  pityriasis  versi- 
color. Besides  chloasma,  Bazin  enumerates  pityriasis  nigra,  maculaa 
gmvidarum,  macuke  hepaticie  and  ephelis  lentioularis,*  as  other  chro- 
matogenous  afiections  in  which  the  epidermophyton  is  found,  and  of 
which  it  is  the  active  cause.  The  epidermophyta,  according  to  Bazin, 
cxscupies  i^  structure  an  intermediate  position  between  the  parasitic 
fimgi  of  tinea  and  those  of  mucous  membrane,  the  epitheliophy ta,  con- 
skiing  of  a  rich  network  of  tubes  or  fllaments,t  mixigled  with  spores. 
The  tubes  or  fllaments  are  straight  or  twisted,  simple  or  ramifled, 
without  septa,  and  furnished  with  terminal  spores.  The  spores  are 
apherica],  bilinear  in  outline,  and  contain  no  granules ;  they  are  never 
met  with  in  the  structure  of  the  hair,  nor  on  the  roots  of  full-grown 
baizB,  but  vegetate  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  hair.  In  the  parasitic  furfures, 

*  Hardy  very  properly  ol)jects  to  the  admission  of  ephelis  into  this  category,  an 
affection  inrolring  a  simple  alteration  of  pigment  without  other  symptom. 

*h  Vide  supra,  the  tonilaoee  of  which  microsporon  is  a  genus,  are  characterised  by 
ezbcme  simplicity,  by  their  miaU  proportion  of  myoelinm. 
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in  which  i^  is  fonnd,  the  epidermophyton  is  mingled  with  epidermal 
scales  and  downj  hairs ;  and  by  its  colour,  which  resembles  that  of 
coffee  diluted  with  milk,  it  gives  rise  to  the  especial  tint  of  the  eruption. 
By  the  aid  of  ammonia,  the  epidermic  element  of  the  furfuns  may  be 
dissolved,  and  the  fungus  may  be  examined  alone. 

To  render  the  subject  complete,  and  in  justice  to  M.  Bazin,  we  may 
just  glance  at  the  Microsporon  Audouini,  which  we  have  rejected  in 
a  previous  paragraph,  and  hear  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  retaining 
it.  The  mycodermis,  called  Microsporon  Audouini,  was  first  described 
by  Gruby^  in  1843,  as  a  parasitic  fiibgus  appertaining  to  area  or  porrigo 
decalvans;  it  appears  on  the  bald  patches  of  porrigo  decalvans  in  the 
form  of  a  greyish  down;  and,  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  ib  found 
to  be  composed  of  sporules  and  mycelium.  The  spores  are  smaller  and 
less  numerous  than  those  of  trichophyton,  and  are  found  on  the  shafts 
of  the  hair  in  isolated  and  racemiform  groups.  They  are  also  met  with 
in  certain  swellings  or  nodosities  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  hairs 
in  this  affection ;  and  there  they  are  packed,  as  in  trichosis,  between  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  hair,  which  at  these  points  are  more  or  lees 
parted  asunder ;  but  they  differ  from  the  trichophyton  in  being  ^lartial 
and  not  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  hair.  Bazin  also  lays  some 
stress  upon  the  fact  of  the  hairs  in  porrigo  decalvans  admitting  of 
being  extracted  by  the  root,  and  being  without  a  sheath;  whilst  in 
trichosis  they  break  off,  or  i(  by  any  possibility,  they  can  be  got  oat, 
they  are  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  white  sheath  composed  wholly  of 
s2)orules.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  Microsporon  Audouini ;  and 
we  must  repeat,  that  we  cannot  see  sufficient  difference  between  it  and 
the  Trichophyton  to  recognise  It  as  a  separate  species.  Again,  it  is 
quite  true  that  a  moment  exists  in  the  history  of  area  when  the  hairs 
break  and  fall  off;  but  the  change  is  so  sudden  that  we  rarely  have  an 
opportimity  of  examining  the  hair  at  this  stage,  although  the  oppor- 
tunity may  arise  of  discovering  a  few  morbid  hairs  in  thecircumfu«nce 
of  the  bald  patch. 

If  we  pass  in  review  the  three  parasitic  mucedinous  plants  just 
described,  with  the  view  of  comparing,  and  at  the  same  time  of  con- 
trasting them,  we  shall  find  between  them  certain  very  palpable  dif- 
ferences ;  for  example,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  achorion  when  seen  in 
mass;  its  tendency  to  accumulate  in  mass,  and  the  position  of  that 
mass  around  the  mouths  of  the  follicles;  the  white,  pearly,  and  even 
snow-white  colour  of  the  trichophyton ;  its  situation  around  the  hairs 
in  the  form  of  a  sheath ;  in  the  midst  of  broken  particles  of  epidermis; 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  hair,  which  it  utterly  destroys;  and  the 
association  of  the  microsporon  furfur  or  epidermophyton  with  an 
increase  of  the  normal  pigment  of  the  skin,  supposed  by  Bazin  to  be 
the  colour  of  the  fungus  itself;  its  seat  upon  the  body  and  limbs,  and 
not  upon  the  scalp  and  faee,  liJce  the  two  preceding,  and  its  commin- 
gling with,  and  disintegration  o^  the  epidermis,  which  it  causes  to  ex- 
foliate in  minute  furfars  and  scales.  If,  now,  we  compare  their  re- 
semblances, we  shall  find  that  all  the  three  affect  the  hair-follicles  and 
hairs ;  that  all  are  generated  in  the  deep  stratum  of  the  rete  muscosani  j 
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that  all  cause  disintegration  and  desquamation  of  the  epidermis ;  and, 
finally,  that  all  present  the  same  pathological  elements,  though  in 
different  proportions— namely,  spores  and  mycdUum. 

We  will  next  follow  Bazin  in  his  mode  of  describing  the  diseases  to 
which  the  dermophyta  give  rise,  and  trace  whatever  other  analogies 
may  exist  between  them.  In  order  to  give  these  diseases  an  uniformity 
of  name,  and  unite  them  as  closely  as  possible  in  a  single  natural  &mily, 
he  calls  them  tinea  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  formerly  in 
use  in  England,  and  which  was  changed  to  Forrigo  by  Willan  and 
Bateman.  For  example,  his  Tinen  are  three  in  number,  namely — 
T.  £Eivosa,  T.  tonsurans,  and  T.  pelada  (teigne  pelade).  Tinea  favosa  is 
the  same  in  sijs^ification  as  porrigo  lupinosa  or  favus,  and  obeys,  as  its 
pathological  cause,  theAchorion  Schoenleinii.  Tinea  tonsurans,  the 
oqnivalent  of  our  Trichosis  tonsurans,  or  furfuracea,  he  makes  to  include 
mentagra,  which  he  formerly  called  Tinea  mentagrophytes ;  its  cause 
being  the  Trichophyton  tonsurans.  Tinea  pelada  (pelaide)  is  the  equi- 
valent of  porrigo  decalvans  or  area^  and  is  due  to  the  Microsporon 
AudomnL  The  remaining  mycodermis,  microsporon  furfur  or  epider- 
mophyton  is  removed  from  the  Tinen,  and  is  the  dominant  cause  of 
chloasma  or  pityriasis  versicolor,  pityriasis  nigra  and  maculfld  gravi- 
darum et  hepaticie,  or,  as  Bazin  sums  them  in  two  words,  furfurss 
parasitice ;  which  might  be  rendered  less  objectionably  by  the  words 
forfuro  dermophyticsB ;  although  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
term  furfune  is  strictly  applicable  to  every  member  of  the  list. 

To  oonstitute  a  natural  group,  or  £unily  of  diseases,  it  is  necessary, 
writes  Bazin,  that  there  should  be  an  analogy  of  cause,  symptoms,  and 
treatment.  Analogy  of  cause  is  perfect  in  the  five  diseases  at  present 
mider  consideration — namely,  favus,  trichosis,  mentagra,area,  and  chlo- 
asma ;  whether  we  choose  to  consider  these  diseases  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  cell-degeneration  in  the  epidermis  and  hair,  or  whether  we 
prefer  the  vegetable  theory,  and  suppose  that  the  existing  pathological 
changes  are  the  consequence  of  the  growth  of  a  plant  in  the  rete  muco- 
sum  and  hair  acting  the  part  of  a  parasite,  feeding  upon  the  epidermis 
and  hair,  and  arresting  in  its  course  the  nourishment  intended  for  the 
bealthy  formation  of  these  tissues.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  next  condition  of  analogy — namely,  the  symptoms — and  see  how  £u 
a  correspondence  in  the  signs  of  the  disease  may  be  considered  to  be 
complete.  According  to  Bazin,  the  parasite  is  at  once  the  cause,  the 
symptom,  and  the  lesion. 

The  symptoms  of  the  Fhytodermata,  according  to  Bazin,  are  : — 
Jin^y  the  parasite  j  yellow,  and  constituting  cuiis  of  a  peculiar  shape 
in  fiivos,  beautifully  white  and  existing  in  tAie  form  of  short  filaments 
in  trichosis  or  tinea  tonsurans,  a  greyish  down  in  area,  and  stains  of  a 
light  coffee  colour  in  chloasma  or  pitjrriasis  versicolor.  /8!0conc%,  altered 
i^pearance  of  the  skin — ^for  example,  such  as  results  from  pressure  of 
the  crusts  in  fiivus — or  change  of  colour,  as  in  chloasma  and  trichosis, 
in  which  there  is  an  augmentation  of  pigment,  or  in  area,  in  which 
there  is  a  loss  of  pigment  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Thirdly^  erup- 
tions symptomatic  of  the  disease*— for  example,  erythema^  in  disks  or 
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in  xingB  i  pafynlnb  Tericiils,  or  paatuiUd,  oooupying  the  area»  and  mxm 
commaaly  the  borders  of  these  disks  and  rings ;  or,  in  a  more  adviMreed 
stage,  a  farfuraoeoua  desquamation ;  and  jfowrtkly,  constitutional 
symptoms,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by  Bazia,  symptomatic  phenomenal — 
for  example,  disorder  of  nervous  sensation  or  pruritus,  vMxk  may  pre* 
cede  <x  accompany  the  symptomatic  eruption ;  and  at  a  moraadvaaoed 
period  of  the  disOTder,  sleeplessness,  lassitude,  and  loss  of  appetiie,  the- 
pvecurscwB  of  parasitic  oacheTia 

The  coarse  of  the  disease,  according  to  Bazin,  is  divisible  into  three 
periods  :  the  first  being  that  of  germination  of  the  parasitic  fiuigus  ; 
the  second,  its  appearance  and  growth  on  or  in  the  skin;  the  thirds 
its  destructive  phenomena  and  termiBation,  In  the  first  period,  then 
is  pruritus  in  all  and  a  commencing  alteration  of  the  hair ;  and  in. 
fiivua,  trichosifl^  and  mentagra,  an  infiammatory  erythenuL  In  the 
second  period,  the  fiu^s  makes  its  af^peanmce,  ihen  is  still  pruritus; 
the  hair  undeigoes  a  further  stage  of  deterioration,  and  in  chloasma, 
ezlbliation  of  the  e{Mdemus  b^pns.  In  the  third  period,  there  is  in* 
creased  destmction  of  the  hair,  obliteration  and  snppuacation  of  the 
follicles  in  fiivus,  trichosis,  and  ment^pra,  disappearance  of  the  i^ngus, 
and  baldness  of  a  more  or  leas  permanent  chaiacter. 

Let  lis  follow  the  course  of  these  diseases  more  dosely,  beginning 
with  favus.  In  \ke Jurat  period  of  fitvus  there  is  pruritus ;  next,  a  dull 
exythematous  redness,  sometimes  circular  and  carcumscribed,  someiinMa 
diffused;  next,  a  copious  formation  of  scurf;  then  the  yellow  flat 
pustules  which  precede  the  cups ;  the  hair  loses  its  polish,  looks  dry 
and  discoloured,  and  comes  out  by  the  root  with  less  force  tbaa  healthy 
hair.  The  aBoond  period  is  occupied  with  the  formation  and  accnnui- 
lation  of  the  peculiar  yellow  fiivous  matter — in  other  words,  the  growth 
of  the  achorion,  which  is  now  visible  to  the  eye ;  pruritus  continues, 
the  hair  is  more  changed  in  appearance^  is  slate-eoloured,  maty,  dull, 
fidls  out,  and  is  reproduced ;  and  secondary,  or  symptomatic  eruptions^ 
axe  apt  to  be  dev«doped.  In  the  third  period,  the  infiammatory  action 
set  up  in  the  hair-follicles  occasions  a  permanent  fiiU  of  the  hair,  fol- 
lowed by  closure  of  the  hair-follicles  and  a  cicatrix-like  baldness ;  the 
remains  of  the  crusts  disappear,  and  the  achorion,  deprived  of  ita  nniri« 
tion,  dies. 

Favus  has  been  commonly  described  as  presenting  two  varietiee — 
/(wua  cUapermuf  Bod  favus  ccnferiua;  the  former  title  conveyii^  the 
idea  of  disease  of  separate  follicles  giving  rise  to  independent  cups ;  the 
latter  an  aggregation  of  cups  pressing  one  against  the  other,  so  as  to 
produce  a  compound  crust.  In  the  latter  case  the  cuqps  may  be  simply 
coherent,  or  they  may  blend  with  each  other  and  form  a  layer  which 
is  even  with  the  scalp  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  only  presents  the 
characteristio  cup-like  forms  around  the  circumference.  Very  com- 
monly the  two  fi>rm8  are  blended  on  the  same  head.  When  &vQa 
atta<^  the  body,  it  generally  assumes  the  dispersed,  or  isolated,  form, 
because  the  hair-follides  are  further  ^wrt ;  it  has  been  met  with  on 
most  parts  of  the  body,  and  may  occur  wherever  follides  exist ;  it  has 
been  seen  on  the  pubes*  on  the  glans  penis,  and  also  in  anothw  aitna^ 
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tioik  when  j»  ft^ietilar  Qrigin  can  be  traced — namely,  beneath  the 
fingBT-nftil ;  ao  that,  aoeording  to  Bazin,  the  habitat  of  the  aohorion 
mmj  be  the  epjiheliom  of  the  hair-folliole,  the  substance  of  the  hair^ 
tlie  epidemiB,  and  the  naiL 

The  term  &va8  is  derived  from  the  reeemblanoe  of  the  enp,  and  par* 
tiestarly  of  the  ooherest  onps  to  a  honey-comb.  Its  qmonyms  are 
nnmerous — for  example,  tinea  favosa,  tinea  lupinosa,  tinea  vera,  tinea 
fiooaa^  poRigo  hipinosa,  ko.  Basin,  Devergie,  and  Hardy  call  it  tinea 
and  the  first  of  these  authors  distinguishes  three  varieties — 
rfy,  tixMft  fkveea  uroeolaris,  or  Cbhtus  nroeolaris ;  tinea  favosa  senti- 
fbiBuv  or  finma  seotifermis;   and  tinea   fiskvoaa  squarrosa,  or  &vu8 


Rivoft  mwedariis  (disseminatus,  ieolatus,  lupinoeus)  corresponds  with 
oar  ikvae  dSapersus — ^iiivus  with  sepairate,  or  separately  defined,  cups; 
When  the  eiips  are  grouped  cloady  t<^ther,  Bazin  names  the  eruption 
£mw  ureeeiaris  eoherens,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  our  fiivue 
ceBfatoflL  The  term  fiivi»  alveolans  has  also  been  applied  to  tiiia 
form  of  the  disorder. 

Aiv«5  seutifiirmis  (fikvusen  ecu,  &vus  nummularis,  fkvus  en  groupe, 
ea  anneanx,  em  cerdes),  according  to  the  description  of  Bazin,  is  a  very 
peealiar  ami  unchamcteristic  form  of  the  disease,  and  seems  to  rest  less 
npott  ite  own  merite  than  upon  the  fact  of  &vus  urce<^aris  being  at  the 
aame  time  devdoped  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  occurring  on 
t^  scalp  when  the  present  form  is  in  process  of  cure.  It  appears  in 
dreoiar  patches,  or  scuta,  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surface 
aod  furlbraoeoue,  while  under  the  layer  of  squamous  epidermic  crust 
there  is  produced  a  thin  plate  of  yellow  favous  matter,  which  is  per- 
forated by  the  hairs.  This  yellow  plate  is  uneven,  embossed,  some- 
timea  elevated  around  the  border,  but  it  does  not  descend  into  the 
fiiilidea.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  variety,  "  the  parasite  loses  in 
depth  what  it  gaiiiB  ib  surface."  We  are  not  surprised  that  it  should 
be  oaofoonded  by  ^e  English,  as  Baain  tells  us  is  the  case,  with  Tinea 
teminrano ;  aad  that  it  should  be  equally  misundmiitood  by  his  own 
oe«Bifymen.  Hardy  ie  of  opinion  that  favus  scutiformis  has  no  claim 
to  be  considered  a  species ;  that  it  is  in  &ct  nothing  more  than  a  favus 
canferbna  whieh  has  lost  its  normal  forms  in  consequence  of  age ;  that 
tke  cmsla  have  bees  in  part  detached,  and  that  the  yellow  irregular 
found  on  the  patches  are  merely  the  remains  of  the  original 


The  itynam  squarrosos  is  eren  less  well  defined  than  the  favus  scuti- 
fofmia ;  it  is  limited  to  the  scalp ;  the -favous  matter  is  in  contact  with 
tka  afaafl  ai  the  hair  lying  between  it  and  the  sheath  of  the  follicle, 
tbe  follicviar  sheath  detached  from  its  proper  place  has  been  thrust 
Inwards  upon  the  hair ;  several  of  these  sheaths  become  united,  and  a 
fiaKieukis  of  the  implicated  hairs  results  which  forms  a  rugged  promi^ 
vpmi  the  head.  The  pathognomonic  cup  of  favus  is  absent ;  the 
neitber  attacks  single  hain  like  favus  dispersus,  nor  does  it 
in  a  definite  exroular  patch  like  favus  scutiformis ;  it  makes  its 
i^ppeaiance  in  elongated  streaks  of  irregular  form.     Favus  squairosuB 
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is  not  generally  admitted  by  authors,  and  is  oommonly  described  under 
the  name  of  impetigo  granulata  (Tiuea  favosa  granulata,  Devergie), 
which,  as  Bazin  remarks,  it  closely  resembles.  E^ardy  appears  to  take 
the  proper  view  of  favus  squarrosas,  when  he  regards  it  as  the  last  term 
of  fkvus  confertuS)  when  in  &ct  the  disease  is  worn  out,  and  all  that 
remains  of  it  is  an  assemblage  of  whitish  irregular  masses  that  resemble 
old  mortar,  many  of  which  are  threaded  upon  the  hairs. 

Trichosis  tonsukans,  vd  furforaoea,  distinguished  by  the  Tarioiis 
synonyms,  Tinea  tonsurans.  Tinea  tondens,  Porrigo  tonsurans,  Herpes 
tonsurans,  Trichophytie  tonsurante  (Hardy),  like  the  other  forma  of 
tinea,  has  its  three-  stages  or  periods.  The  first  period,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  germination  of  the  parasitic  fungus,  the  Trichophyton 
tonsurans,  has,  for  its  symptoms,  pruritus,  an  erythematous  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  and  a  change  in  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair,  which 
looks  dry,  faded,  rusty,  fawn-coloured  or  yellowish,  and  breaks  off  dose 
to  the  skin,  leaving  a  bare  patch  of  circular  form  and  greater  or  less 
dimensions.  The  erythema  is  dull,  and  may  occur  in  spots  or  in  cir- 
cular and  circumscribed  disks  of  various  magnitude ;  sometimes  uni- 
form with  the  rest  of  the  skin,  sometimes  raised  at  the  border,  and 
sometimes  elevated  over  their  entire  extent ;  at  other  times,  as  com- 
monly occurs  on  the  body  and  limbs,  the  erythema  may  assume  the 
form  of  an  open  ring.  Moreover,  in  the  latter  situation,  the  ring  is 
generally  papulated  (Lichen  annulatus  solitarius  vd  circinatus).  Oocar 
sionally,  small  vesicles  or  pustules,  may  be  developed  upon  these 
erythematous  disks,  or  rings,  in  clusters  or  in  rows,  or  they  may  throw 
up  a  furfuraceous  desquamation  (Herpes  tonsurans,  Herpes  cir- 
cinatus, Herpes  circinatus  pustulosus).  The  disks  and  rings  enlarge  by 
their  circumference,  and  seem  to  creep  (erpein,  hence  the  word  herpes, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  vesicular  eruption  of  that  name) 
over  the  skin,  often  attaining  a  considerable  size,  taking  in,  for  example, 
the  whole  scalp  with  the  exception  of  its  extreme  border,  or,  in  the 
annular  form,  occupying  the  entire  extent  of  the  neck.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  a  ring  may  be  seen  to  throw  out  a  second  ring  from  its  ciroom- 
ference,  and  the  second  ring  a  third,  as  occurb  in  a  concentric  form,  of 
Lichen  annulatus  serpiginosus. 

We  must,  in  this  place,  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  reader  for  a 
few  moments  in  explanation  of  several  of  the  terms  used  in  preceding 
paragraphs,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  word  ''  herpes."  Tinei^ 
the  Uigne  of  the  French  school,  is  represented  in  our  own  by  the  term 
Tinea  capitis ;  a  disease  in  which  the  hair  is  cropped  dose  down  to  the 
skin,  as  we  see  in  fur  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  grub  of  the  Tinea 
pellionella  of  Linnseus.  The  word  is  highly  expressive,  and  Tinea 
tonsurans  carries  with  it  a  vivid  word-picture  of  the  appearance  of  the 
disease.  Not  do,  however.  Tinea  favosa  and  Tinea  deoalvans,  in  whidli 
thero  is  no  cropping  of  the  hair ;  these  aro  simply  courtesy  titles^  and 
not  titles  of  right ;  they  creep  into  the  group  by  virtue  of  a  licence  of 
classification,  without  which  classification  would,  in  fact,  cease  to  exist. 
Tinea  presumed  too  much  upon  its  privileges,  however ;  and  WiUan 
thought  well  to  drop  it  altogether,  and  adopt  the  word  Porrigo  in  its 
place. 
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Forrigo  is  derived,  not  from  porrigere,  to  stretch  out  or  spread,  as 
stated  by  Mason  Good,  but  simply  *'  a  porro,  quia  ut  porrum  in  tu- 
nicas involucra  ita  cutis  velut  in  squamas  resolvitur;"  and  therefore 
means,  squamous.  Gelsus  observes : — ''  Forrigo  is  a  disease  in  which 
small  scales  crop  up  among  the  hair,  and  are  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  The 
disease  commonly  occurs  on  the  head;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  the 
beard,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  eyebrow."  Hippocrates  uses  the 
word  "  pityrousthai,"  which  is  rendered  by  the  Bomans  "  Forrigine 
imfestari;*'  and  Faulus  .^Sgineta  describes  porngo  under  the  name  of 
pityriasis;  it  is,  in£Ebct,  the  Latin  equivalent  for  the  latter  term.  It 
is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  term  porrigo  is  better  suited  as  a  distin- 
guishing title  for  diseases  of  the  scalp  than  tinea,  for  a  squamous  con- 
dition of  the  epidermis  is  common  to  all  but  area ;  whereas  the  tineal 
dement — ^that  is,  the  cropping  or  breaking  off  of  the  hair — exists  only 
in  one. 

Herpes  is  a  word  that  has  been  strangely  abused,  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  either  tinea  or  porrigo.  Herpes,  derived  from  erpein,  to  creep, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  employed  as  a  distinctive  term  for  dis- 
easea  having  a  disposition  to  creep  or  spread  upon  the  skin;  hence 
Herpes  esthiomenos,  the  eating  heq)es  or  lupus,  &o.  Hardy  remarks 
that  it  was  the  synonym  of  Dartre  or  Tetter,  a  state  of  disease  cha- 
ractericed  by  spr^ing  and  relapsing.  Willan,  however,  saw  reason 
for  confining  the  term  to  the  signification  which  is  now  recognised 
universally  in  the  British  school — ^namely,  a  vesicle  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  smaU  vesicle  of  eczema  and  the  bulla  of  pemphigus, 
or,  as  Gelsus  expresses  it,  "bullula."  In  the  modem  French  school 
these  two  ideas  are  perpetually  obstructing  and  confusing  each  other. 
Hardy  cannot  find  a  single  example  of  Willan's  genus  Herpes  worthy 
of  b^g  retained,  excepting  Herpes  labialis,  which  he  reserves  to  fill 
a  niche  in  his  own  classification ;  and  confesses  to  an  entire  want  of 
knowledge  of  a  peculiar  affection  not  very  uncommon  in  England,  but 
apparently  unknown  in  the  Hospital  St  Louis — ^namely.  Herpes  iris, 
a  disease  excellently  described  by  Marshall  Hall,  and  illustrated  in  our 
'  Portraits  of  Discuses  of  the  Skin.'  The  eruption  which  we  name 
Lichen  annulatus  solitarius,  and  serpiginosus,  or  Tinea  annularis,  occur- 
ring on  the  body  in  concentric  rings,  without  vesicles,  and  associated 
with  Trichosis  tonsurans,  Bazin  and  Hardy  term  Herpes  iris,  which 
is  dearly  an  error.  By  associating  the  two  very  different  ideas,  ex- 
centric  annular  devdopment  and  vesicles,  the  French  &11  into  the 
mistake  of  calling  an  erythema  or  a  lichen,  herpes,  on  account  of  its 
annular  fonn;  and  as  no  vesides  are  apparent,  of  appealing  to  the 
supposition  that  the  vesicles  were  no  doubt  very  minute  and  very 
transient;  or,  still  led  on  by  the  same  mistake,  announcing  as  a  pre- 
sumed discovery  that  furfuraoeous  exfoliation  may  take  place  from  an. 
erythematous  or  papulous  ring  without  a  foregoing  WiUanean  neces- 
sity, as  they  ooncdve  it,  an  eruption  of  vesicles.  The  difficulty  is. 
easily  removed;  the  school  of  Willan  mean  by  the  word  herpes  a  liurge 
Tesicle^  a  bullnla;  with  the  modem  French  school  the  word  herpes 
simply  represents  an  idea.     Hence  the  use  of  the  terms  Herpes  cir- 
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oinatos,  Herpes  tansnrBiiB,  d^  can  only  lead  to  oonfosian.  Herpes 
oircinattts  is  an  eiythematoQS  or  a  papular  ring  witfaoat  buUuUe,  and 
"KerpeB  tonsuraiiB  is  a  patch  of  Poirigo  tonsimuifi  also  witkont  bulhuln; 
moreoTBT,  in  both  the  presence  of  Tesioles  is  exoeptional;  they  aie,  m 
fact,  a  herpes  sine  herpete,  which  is  absurd. 

To  resume:  the  seeond  period  of  Triohosis  tooMnfrsna  is  naheied  m 
by  the  appearance  of  the  parasitic  fungus  on  the  surfiue  of  the  akiD^ 
this  event  is  coincident  with  the  fracture  of  the  hair,  the  brittkne» 
of  the  hair  being  due  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus  in  its  Bufa0taiifl& 
The  patches  are  now  deprived  of  hair,  as  though  rudely  shaved  (tansos), 
and  an  opportunity  is  given  for  examining  the  fungus,  which  appeaa 
in  the  form  of  white  micaceous  sheaths  around  fiie  stumps  of  the 
broken  hair,  and  conceals  their  ends  from  view,  and  also  cro^  tip 
amidst  the  epidermic  furfnm  over  the  exsr&oe  of  the  patdi  in  white 
films  or  wreaths.  Bazin  compares  the  appearance  of  the  patches  at 
this  period,  when  the  stumps  of  the  hairs  are  enclosed  in  their  parasitic 
sheaths,  to  a  surface  coated  over  with  white  jelly.  During  this  period 
also  the  patches  throw  up  a  thick  layer  of  furfiuBB,  a  hyper*aearBti6aiof 
epidermis  (Bazin),  and  in  the  midst  of  these  outioular  squanuB,  the  while 
wreaths  of  the  trichophyton  may  be  distinguished;  while,  under  the 
lurfuvB,  the  surfikoe  of  the  skin  is  papillated  from  congestion  of  the 
ve«els  of  the  follicles  according  to  our  view;  but,  aooording  to  that  of 
Baain,*  from  mechanical  distension  of  ihe  follicles  with  the  ^Mraaitie 
fungus  (tuigesoenoe  or  erection  of  the  follicles).  The  same  cause  no  doubt 
explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  papular  fbrdi  of  the  serpiginous  (heipetio) 
:riug8  of  triohosis  when  they  appear  upon  the  hairless  skin  (Idohen  onnu- 
kitus  solitariuset  serpiginosus).  Another  symptom  which  is  apparent 
at  this  period  is  a  gradual  deepening  of  the  colour  of  the  akin  from  axig- 
mentation  of  pigment;  in  persons  of  fair  complexion  it  assumes  a 
reddish  or  yeUowiBh-grey  tint;  in  dark  persons  it  is  bluish  or  alate- 
nolonzed.  Basin  regards  this  discoloration  as  pathognomonic  of  the 
second  period,  and  as  evincing  in  its  disappearance  the  recovered  healtii 
of  the  skin.  The  hairs  also  become  more  and  more  diaoxganioed  and 
destroyed,  and  are  more  and  more  covered  with  fungi. 

The  third  period  of  Triohosis  tonsurans  is  marked  by  ihe  disappear- 
anoe  of  the  frmgus  on  the  sur&ce  and  its  greater  ravages  in  the  fialli- 
oles;  the  hairs  are  destroyed  down  to  their  bulbs,  and  suppuaative 
inflammation  is  set  up,  which  dislodges  the  remains  of  the  haixa  and 
obliterates  the  follicles,  so  that  the  part  is  left  permanently  hald.  The 
pus  at  the  same  time  annihilates  the  fungus,  and  a  new  series  of  phe- 
nomena is  establLdked  consisting  of  inflammation,  auppmation,  eanda- 
ttion,  incrustation,  and  thickening  of  the  tissues  of  the  skin.  It  is 
this  latter  series  of  morbid  B3rmptom8,  with  the  addition  of  pustoki^ 
auppurating  pimples,  tubercles,  deep  indurations,  and  granulating 
excrescences,  which  especially  characterize  mentagra  or  ayooais ;  that 
disease,  aocording  to  Basin,  being  the  third  period  of  Tricheaia^on- 
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Suppuration  of  the  follicles  performs  the  part  of  a  natural  cure  of 
the  disease.  Bazin  emphatically  observes  that  pus  destrojrs  the  parsr 
sitic  fungus,  and  therefore  in  seeking  to  find  it  when  suppuration  has 
eommenoed  we  mast  avoid  those  follicles  and  those  hairs  which  are 
bathed  with  pus.  In  other  words,  that  kind  of  inflammation  whidbi 
is  productive  of  normal  pus,  is  not  the  form  of  inflammation  which 
-causes  granular  degeneration  of  the  cell-tissues  of  the  skin,  but  on  the 
eontrary,  is  opposed  to  it;  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  phytodermata 
we  haTe  only  to  supplant  specific  inflammation  by  common  inflamma- 
tion to  eflfect  a  speedy  cure. 

The  varieties  of  Trichosis  tonsurans  are  not,  as  Bazin  remarks,  so 
much  varieties  in  form,  as  are  the  varieties  of  Favus;  but  varieties 
which  depend  upon  the  seat  of  the  eruption.  The  varieties  which  he 
admits  are  three  in  number — namely,  drcinatus,  punctatus  and  gy- 
xatus.  Trichosis  circiruUus  (Trichophytie  circin^e,  Hardy),  appears  in 
the  form  of  rings,  the  rings  being  surmounted  with  small  vesicles 
(Herpes  czrcinatus),  or  simply  papulated  (Lichen  annulatus  solitarius 
vd  ciranatus).  This  form  is  common  on  the  face  and  neck,  the  trunk 
of  the  body  and  limbs  (ringworm  of  the  body,  Tinea  annularis),  and 
is  sometimes  met  with  on  the  scalp;  where,  as  we  have  seen,  circular 
•erythematous  patches  covered  with  small  vesicles  (Herpes  en  groupes) 
or  furftme  (Heipes  squamosus)  are  the  usual  form  of  eruption.  Tri- 
chosis puTiciaftu  is  also  a  common  form  of  the  em]ition  on  the  scalps 
where  it  resembles  a  crop  of  pimples;  and  is  also  found  in  the  area  of 
the  rings  of  Lichen  annulatus  of  the  body.  Trichosis  gyraJtm  is  met 
'with  on  the  scalp,  and  sometimes  on  the  body,  resulting  from  the  de- 
Telopment  of  a  succession  of  ezcentric  circles  of  any  of  the  circinate 
forms,  or  from  the  interruption  of  one  series  of  circles  by  another. 

Bazin  remarks^  that  on  the^/oee  and  vMk  Trichosis  tonsurans  begins 
in  the  form  of  Herpes  drcinatus  or  erythematous  disks;  and  that  some- 
times a  segment  of  a  circle  extends  across  the  front  of  the  neck  from 
one  mastoid  process  to  the  other;  while  the  area  is  sprinkled  over  with 
disks  and  small  rings.  Ihtring  the  second  period,  the  area  of  the  rings 
becomes  furfuraceous;  and  beneath  the  fuifuraa  the  follicles  are  papU- 
lated.  It  is  in  the  third  period,  and  in  the  region  of  the  beard  and 
whiskers,  that  those  more  serious  alterations  are  met  with  which  con- 
stitute mentagra.  On  the  trunk  and  limbs,  erjrthema  circinatum,  ery- 
thematous disks,  and  lichen  circinatus  are  almost  the  only  forms  of 
eruption ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  insignificant  size  of  the  hairs  and 
tiie  consequent  absence  of  nourishment  for  the  trichophyte,  the  disease 
generally  ends  with  the  first  period.  In  the  hairy  regions  of  the  sexual 
organs  and  axillsB,  the  three  periods  of  the  disease  are  found  to  be  com- 
bined— namely,  the  erythematous  disks  and  papulous  rings,  the  furfn- 
xaoeoQS  accumulations^  broken  and  sheathed  hair,  and  the  pustules  and 
tubercles  of  the  third  period. 

Mbntagra  or  Sycosis  (Trichophytie  sycosique,  Hardy)  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  included  in  the  description  of  Trichosis  tonsurans;  it  has 
its  three  periods,  but  the  chief  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease  belong  to  the  third  period.     In  the  first  period  there  is  pru- 
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ritus  and  erythema  and  a  commencing  alteration  of  the  hair;  in  the 
second  period  there  is  a  continuation  of  pruritus,  furfuraoeoos  deaqoi^ 
mation  and  a  further  change  in  the  hair;  but  it  is  not  until  the  third 
period  has  commenced  that  the  disease  comes  to  be  really  serious;  it  is 
then  that  we  observe  the  pustules  pierced  by  hairs,  some  springing 
directly  from  the  derma,  others  surmounting  hard  papules;  then  we 
have  boils  and  incrustations;  tubercles,  some  superficial  and  some  deep, 
for  the  most  part  hard;  then  follow  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the 
skin  with  tubercles  in  a  state  of  ulceration  or  surmounted  with  large 
fleshy  granulations  resembling  a  growing  fungus  {inde,  sycosis),  or 
fleshy  vegetations.  Afterwards,  when  the  hairs  are  destroyed,  and  the 
trichophyte  exhausted,  there  follow^  obliteration  of  the  hair-folliclea^ 
permanent  baldness,  and  permanent  cicatrices. 

FoBRioo  DECALVANS,  vd  ALOPECIA  AREATA. — Havlug  discussed  two 
out  of  the  three  forms  of  tinea  admitted  by  Bazin — ^namely.  Tinea 
fiivosa  and  Tinea  tonsurans — we  may  now  proceed  to  the  third,  Tinea 
pelada  (Teigne  pelade).  Tinea  pelada  comprehends  two  varieties  of  the 
same  disease;  these  Bazin  formerly  considered  as  separate  species  under 
the  names  of  Tinea  achromatosa  and  Tinea  decalvans;  but  subsequent 
considerations  have  induced  him  to  unite  them  under  the  ancient  term 
"  Teigne  pelade."  The  leading  feature  of  Tinea  pelada  is  loss  of  hair, 
hence  the  terms.  Tinea  decalvans,  Porrigo  decalvans,  Alopecia  areata^ 
Area,  <bc. ;  but  the  loss  of  hair  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  loss 
of  colour  of  the  skin  and  absence  of  colour  in  the  hair  which  is  subse- 
quently reproduced  on  the  denuded  part,  hence  the  second  term — ^Tinea 
achromatosa.  These  diversities  of  character  are  the  basis  of  a  sub- 
division of  Tinea  pelada  into  Tinea  pelada  simplex  and  Tinea  pelada 
achromatosa;  the  achromatous  variety  presenting  two  sub- varieties,  in 
one  of  which  there  is  no  alteration  of  thickness  in  the  affected  skin; 
while  in  the  other  the  skin  is  thinned  and  depressed. 

Bazin  associates  with  the  Tinea  pelada  the  Microsporon  Audouini, 
first  described  by  Gruby,  in  1843;  and,  like  the  other  forms  of  tinea^ 
he  traces  the  course  of  the  disease  through  three  successive  periods. 
During  the  Jirst  period,  the  period  of  germination  of  the  microsporon, 
there  is  pruritus  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  alteration  of  appearance 
and  colour  of  the  hair.  It  loses  its  brightness  and  polish,  and  looks 
dull  and  faded.  The  second  period,  the  period  of  growth  of  the  fungus, 
is  stUl  accompanied  with  pruritus;  the  microsporon  appears  on  the 
surface  in  the  shape  of  a  greyish  down,  in  small  quantity,  and  easily 
overlooked.  The  affected  portion  of  the  skin  is  thickened,  and  a  more 
decided  alteration  is  apparent  in  the  hair;  it  falls  out,  but  grows  again 
feebly;  and,  finally,  ceases  to  grow,  or  assumes  the  quality  of  dowxL 
Then  follows  the  third  period :  the  pruritus  continues,  the  hair  &l]s 
for  the  last  time;  no  effort  at  restoration  takes  place;  the  affected  part 
of  the  scalp  shrinks,  the  greyish  or  whitish  down  of  fungus  disappears^ 
and  the  patch  remains  permanently  bald. 

Bazin  is  not  so  happy  in  his  attempt  to  limit  the  course  of  Alopecia 
areata  to  three  periods,  as  he  is  in  the  cases  of  favus  and  trichosis. 
The  three  periods  might,  in  &ct,  be  regarded  as  one,  consisting  briefly 
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of  pmritus,  alteration  of  appearance  of  the  bair,  thickening  of  the  skin, 
fiJl  of  the  hair,  and  baldness.  And  then,  with  regard  to  these  various 
sigDs,  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  they  sometimes  take  place  so 
rapidly  that  the  fall  of  the  hair  and  immediate  baldness  is  the  first 
fljmptom  observable ;  this  is  his  Pelada  decalvans^  the  Porrigo  decal vans 
of  Willau.  Then,  with  loss  of  hair,  which  fidls  out  by  the  roots,  there 
is  in  some  instances  loss  of  pigment ;  this  is  his  Pelada  achromatosa. 
Again;  the  disease  of  the  skin  may  be  comparatively  trivial  and  produce 
no  serious  alteration  in  its  tissues;  this  is  his  noii-dqfresaed  variety  of 
Area  achromatosa;  while  at  other  times,  with  arrest  of  hair-nutrition, 
hair-formation,  and  pigment-secretion,  there  may  be  arrest  of  tissue- 
nutrition — in  other  words,  an  atrophy  of  the  substance  of  the  skin,  the 
foandation  of  hb  depressed  variety. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  part  which  the  parasitic 
fungus,  the  Microsporon  Audouini  is  supposed  to  play  in  Area  alopeciata^ 
of  which  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Area  ophiasis  is  only  a  serpigi- 
nous variety.  And  here  our  evidence  is  of  a  negative  quidity,  it  does 
not  disorganize  the  hair  from  end  to  end,  as  does  the  trichophyton  in 
trichosisj  it  does  not  distend  the  follicles  so  as  to  n^der  them  papil- 
lated  or  mamillated;  it  does  not  creep  up  the  shaft  of  the  hair  and 
cover  its  broken  end  with  a  sheath;  it  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
fundus  of  the  follicle,  and  burrow  into  the  bulb  of  the  hair;  it  does  not 
disint^rrate  and  break  up  the  epidermis  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  a 
freshly  harrowed  corn-field.  Then,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  do? 
It  appears  upon  the  skin!  for  Gruby  saw  it  there;  Robin  denied  that 
it  was  a  Microsporon;  but  Bazin  retains  it  for  the  convenience  of  his 
Uiird  form  of  tinea.  Favus  has  its  achorion,  trichosis  has  its  tricho- 
phyton, even  the  superficial  chloasma  has  its  microsporon ;  then  pelada 
shall  have  its  microsporon  also.  Bazin  is  a  generous  parent;  he  divides 
his  little  fungi  equitably  among  his  children. 

But  the  hair  is  sometimes  found  broken  in  area,  and  especially  around 
the  circumference  of  its  circular  patches,  and  then  comes  the  triumph 
of  the  Microsporon  AudouinL  In  this  case,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
the  hair  is  not  diseased  from  end  to  end,  as  occurs  in  trichosis;  but 
near  the  skin,  and  on  some  of  the  hairs,  swellings  or  nodosities  are 
obeerved,  spherical  or  oval  in  figure.  These  nodosities  are  occasioned 
by  a  separation  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  separated  fibres,  and  the  cause  of  their  separation  and  the  sub- 
sequent breakage  of  the  shafb^  there  are  found  granules.  These  granules, 
according  to  Bazin,  are  the  sporules  of  the  Microsporon  Audouini;  but 
why  of  the  microsporon)  Why  not  of  the  trichophyton?  The  answer 
which  Bazin  woidd  no  doubt  give,  is  as  follows : — Because  Gruby  dis- 
covered a  greyish  down  on  the  Hi-kept  head  of  a  person  affected  with 
Alopecia  areata,  and  because  in  trichosis  where  the  trichophyton  is 
found  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  destruction  of  the  hair.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  as  a  commentary  on  this  explanation,  that  the  seat  of 
the  dermophyte  is  the  rete  mucosum  or  the  substance  of  the  hair; 
whereas  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  Microsporon  Audouini  is  found  in 
the  rete  mucosum.     Again,  the  amount  of  destruction  of  the  hair  is 
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simply  a  matter  of  degree;  we  can  conceive  no  reason  wby  the  triche- 
phjton  might  not  destroy  partially  as  well  as  wholly,  if  in  tnith  it  be 
the  destructive  agent  which  the  advocates  of  the  vegetable  tiieory  of 
tinea  pretend. 

The  loss  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  in  association  with  Alopecia  areata, 
is  attributed  to  the  microsporon;  it  feeds  upon  the  pigment,  just  as, 
by  exerting  its  parasitic  qualities,  it  absorbs  the  nutrition  of  the  skia 
and  caoaes  the  fall  of  the  hair  and  atrophy  oi  the  cutaneous  tissues 
which  ensues.  But  by  the  side  of  this  phenomenon  we  have  the  appsr 
xently  contradictory  fact  of  the  accumulation  of  pigment  in  another  of 
the  parasitic  tine»,  the  Trichosis  tonsurans.  The  supporters  of  the 
vegetable  fungus  doctrine  have  overiooked  this  very  important  featvre 
of  diagnosis  between  trichophyton  and  Microsporon  Andouini:  the 
latter  feeds  on  pigpnent,  the  former  rejects  it.  But  eagerneaB  for  pig- 
ment as  an  article  of  nutrition  is  not  a  family  propensity  on  the  part  of 
the  microsporon,  for  another  tnember  of  the  same  family,  the  Microspo- 
ron furftir,  would  appear  to  reject  it  entirely,  as,  in  association  with  the 
latter — e,  g*,  chloasma — ^there  is  so  great  an  excess  of  pigment  that  tlie 
affection  has  beeivcommoidy  considered  with  the  group  of  dyschromato- 
genous  diseases. 

Ohloasma,  vd  PrrrBiASis  ybbsioolob. — Under  the  name  of  Fur- 
fune  parasitica^  (crasses  parasitaires),  Bazin  includes  chloasma  or 
Pityriasis  versioolor,  Pityriasis  nigra,  Maculae  gravidarum,  which  he 
terms  Chloasma,  Maculae  hepaticae,  and  Ephelis  lenticularis,  or  common 
freckles.  The  fungus  associated  with  this  series  of  affections  is  the 
Microsporon  furfxir  first  described  by  Eichstedt,  or,  as  Baain  very  aptfy 
names  it,  epidermophyton;  for  its  ravages  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
epidermis,  although  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  we  long  since  drew 
attention  to  the  ^t,  that  the  follicles  of  the  skin  are  also,  and,  as  we 
believe,  primarily  affected.  In  this  re^Mct,  chloasma  comes  very  nata- 
rally  into  the  group  of  Tineae,  and  deserves  to  occupy  a  place  among 
'^  diseases  of  the  hair-follicles  and  hairs;*'  the  natural  group  into  whidi 
we  propose  to  assemble  all  these  affections,  and  where  we  would  suggest 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  vexed  question  of  their 
parasitic  nature  be  settled  beyond  further  dispute.  We  have  hitherto 
classed  chloasma  among  the  **  disorders  of  the  chromatogenons  function 
of  the  skin;**  but  we  have  long  felt  that  that  position  ill  accorded  with 
the  decided  fhrfuraceous  desquamation  which  accompanies  it;  and 
we  readily  admit  the  analogy  of  cell-degeneration  vrhich  snbsistB 
between  favus,  trichosis,  and  cMoasma. .  As  to  the  maeulie  of  the  skin 
and  ephelis  lenticularis  we  are  not  yet  certain,  and,  as  it  veema  to 
US,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  they  present  the  farfuiatkm 
which  is  common  to  the  other  affections.  That  chloasma  or  pityriasis 
▼ersicolor  is  not  a  pityriasis — ^that  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
group  of  squamous  afiections — ^must  be  admitted  by  every  d^mo- 
pathologist. 

Ohloasma  has  received  its  very  appropriate  name  from  its  yeUowidi- 
brown  colour ;  and  this  peculiarity  of  colour,  in  addition  to  its  fbr- 
furaoeous  desquamation,  has  gained  for  it  the  title  of  Pityriasis  versi- 
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oolor ;  while  a  deeper  tint  of  colour,  approaching  to  black,  distiDguishes 
Pityriaaifl  nigra.  According  to  our  views,  the  ooloar  of  chloasma  is 
due  to  a  concentration  of  tint  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin  ;  but  in  the 
belief  of  the  phytopathologists,  the  colour  is  present  in  the  plant  itseli 
Bajdn  declares  that  the  fungus  feeds  on  the  epidermis,  and  is  move 
3uperficial  in  its  operations  than  the  trichophytes  and  the  onychophjtes; 
that  it  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  short  hairs  of  the  skin,  but  never  on 
the  lanugo ;  and  he  is  indignant  with  those  authors  who  have  stated 
that  it  destroys  the  pigment,  for  that,  he  says,  is  the  attribute  of  the 
Microsporon  Audouini  and  not  of  the  Microsporon  furfur. 

Chloasma  is  not  always  accompanied  with  pruritus.  Baadn  says  that 
pruritus  sometimes  precedes  the  eruption,  and  is  usually  present  when 
it  is  developed.  Ckoierally  the  pruritus  is  trifling,  but  we  have  seen 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  severe  and  harassing.  He  very  properly 
draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  this  disease  and  Pityriasis 
simplex  et  rubra. 

Epitheuophtta. — ^As  certain  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
fisdl  under  the  observation  of  the  dermopathologist,  Bazin  thinks  it 
desirable  to  draw  attention  to  the  "iAct  that  fungous  plants  are  occa- 
sionally met  with,  occupying  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the 
epithelium  that  the  epidermophyte  does  in  regard  to  the  epidermi& 
They  occur  also  on  the  surfi&ce  of  recent  blisters,  and  not  unfreqnently 
on  the  sur&ce  of  ulcers.  The  apthophyte,  the  Oidium  albicans,  is  a 
comnoon  associate  of  aptha,  and  yields,  with  the  utmost  fiicility,  to  the 
treatment  which  is  destructive  of  the  epidermophyte. 

Cattsb. — ^The  cause  of  the  phytodermata,  accorcting  to  the  supporters 
of  the  vegetable  theory,  is  the  ibngus-plant  or  mycodermis.  The  fungus, 
according  to  Bazin,  is  at  once  the  cause,  the  symptom,  and  the  patho- 
logical lesioa  Another  consequence  follows  from  this  theory — ^namely, 
that  these  diaeases  are  all  highly  contagious.  That  th^  are  not  so 
is  matter  of  practical  experience ;  that  they  may  be  contagious  to  a 
limited  degree  is  possible  ;  that  they  are  much  less  contagious  than  is 
generally  acknowledged,  we  firmly  believe.  But  a  phmt,  producing 
seeds  or  sporules  in  myriads  must  needs  be  a  highly  contagious  affection, 
for  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  communicability  of  the  disease  is,  that 
one  of  these  myriads  of  spores  should  fall  into  the  mouth  of  a  cutaneous 
folliole  ;  and  there,  findmga  favourable  nidus  for.growth,  should  pierce 
the  borny  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  so  reach  its  mucous  layer,  where 
pabulum  in  abundance  exists  for  its  development  and  further  increasa 
It  is  true  that  Bazin  and  his  disciples  admit  the  necessity  of  a  further 
element  of  propagation,  namely,  aptitude ;  the  plant  may  take  root ; 
it  may  grow  even,  but  it  will  not  flourish  in  the  absence  of  iq>titude ;  or, 
as  we  should  say,  speaking  with  humoralistic  views,  without  a  &vour- 
able  state  of  the  humours  or  juices  of  the  body  ;  in  other  words,  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  fluids.  Bazin  draws  some  curious  and  not 
partionlarly  clear  distinctions  between  the  diffieorent  stages  of  the  phyto- 
dennic  diseaseB ;  for  example,  an  affection  of  the  skin  produced  directly 
by  the  longus,  cnch  as  the  erythematous  disks  and  rings,  and  the  papn« 
loa%  ipaaiculous,  and  pustulous  rings  of  Trichosis  tonsurans,  he  calls  a 
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paraditic  affection;  whereas  the  particular  state  of  the  organism  which 
maintains  and  combines  these  symptoms,  lesions,  and  affections,  he 
terms  a  parasitic  disease.  The  fungus  he  considers  to  be  the  agent  of 
producing  a  particular  condition  of  the  organism  of  the  part,  which  he 
calls  aptitude ;  and  this  particular  condition  of  the  organization,  this 
aptitude,  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  maintenance  of  the  disease. 
Here,  he  observes,  '^  as  in  every  disease,  we  find  two  causes  whose  con- 
currence is  necessary — one  external,  and  one  internal.  It  is  this  latter 
which  I  have  designated  aptitude;  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
favouring  state  of  the  soiL  The  disease  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  two  forces,  internal  and  external  The  parasite  can  effect 
nothing  without  the  aptitude  of  organism,  and  without  the  parasite  the 
aptitude  is  sterile.*^  The  first  portion  of  his  argument  goes  to  show 
that  the  aptitude  is  the  consequence  of  the  parasite ;  the  latter,  that 
the  aptitude  may  be  in  existence  before  the  appearance  of  the  parasite ; 
thus  corroborating  the  humoralistic  view  of  the  case,  that  a  peccant 
state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  must  be  in  existence  before  the  implan- 
tation of  the  fungus  can  take  place. 

With  regard  to  predisposing  causes,  it  may  be  generally  stated  that 
favus  and  Trichosis  tonsurans  commonly  occur  in  children  and  ado- 
lescents ;  that  both  result  from  a  state  of  cachexia  induced  by  defective 
nutrition  or  reduced  vital  power,  and  that  favus  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  strumous  diathesis.  Trichosis  decalvans  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  life,  and  is  as  common  in  adults  as  it  is  in  children  and 
young  persona  It  also  is  a  consequence  of  deteriorated  vital  pow^, 
general  or  local  Trichosis  maxillaris  and  versicolor,  mentagra  and 
chloasma,  occur  in  the  adult,  and  are  independent  of  any  marked  lower- 
ing of  power  of  the  constitution.  We  have,  however,  never  seen  an 
instance  of  either  in  a  person  of  perfectly  sound  health. 

According  to  Hardy,  the  persons  the  most  susceptible  of  the  germi- 
nation of  parasitic  fungi  are  such  as  are  exhausted  by  want  or  disease— 
strumous  subjects,  for  example;  and  such  persons  have  with  good  reason 
been  compared  to  "  those  ancient  trunks  of  trees  the  favourite  habitat 
of  parasitic  vegetation." 

I)iAGN08i& — ^The  diagnosis  of  the  phytodermata  is  twofold :  firstly, 
as  distinguishing  them  from  dther  cutaneous  diseases;  and,  secondly, 
as  distinguishing  them  the  one  from  the  other.  The  general  charac- 
teristics of  these  diseases  are : — The  seat  of  the  disease  in  relation,  to 
the  hair-follicles ;  a  fiirfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  skin,  resulting 
from  a  peculiar  state  of  disintegration  of  the  (epidermis,  and  the  dis- 
organization and  probably  destruction  of  the  hair.  Their  special  cha- 
racters are : — The  accumulation  of  a  peculiar  yellow  substance  around 
the  mouths  of  the  follicles,  assuming  the^figure  of  cups,  each  pierced  in 
the  centre  by  a  hair  in  Trichosis  £Eivosa  or  £Btvus ;  .the  breaking  off  (^ 
the  hair  close  to  the  head,  and  leaving  patches  that  have  the  appearaooe 
of  being  shorn,  in  Trichosis  tonsurans;  the  total  baldness  of  the  patches, 
from  actual  falling  out  of  the  hair  and  exhaustion  of  growth,  in  Tri- 
chosis decalvans  or  area ;  the  disks  and  rings,  one  while  bounded  by  a 
raised  border,  another  while  crested  around  the  circumference  with 
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papain  or  TesiculsB,  in  Trichosis  corporis  or  Lichen  annalatus ;  the 
aasemblage  of  patches,  pustules,  and  tubercles,  in  Trichosis  maxillaris 
or  mentagra ;  and  the  brownish  and  greenish  yellow  stain  and  furfu- 
laceous  desquamation  of  Trichosb  or  Pityriasis  versicolor. 

The  cutaneous  diseases  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded, 
are  impetigo  and  eczema  capitis,  and  pityriasis  :  in  impetigo  and  eczema 
there  are  moist  exudations  and  muco-purulent  discharges,  which  form 
crusts  of  considerable  thicknes&  In  the  phytodermata  there  is  no 
moisture  and  no  exudation  in  the  first  and  second  periods,  although 
there  may  be  a  pustular  eruption  in  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
a  secondary  eruption,  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of 
the  skin.  The  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  skin  differs  from 
that  of  pityriasis  in  being  limited  to  the  diseased  patches  wherein  other 
morbid  phenomena  are  in  progress,  as  well  as  in  being  different  in 
intimate  structure ;  and  the  union  of  increased  pigment  with  a  fur-, 
fdraoeous  desquamation  is  pathognomonic  of  chloasma. 

The  phytopathologists  very  wisely  recommend  their  disciples  io  trust 
to  general  indications  for  the  diagnosis  of  these  affections,  and  to  avoid 
leooorse  to  the  microscope,  excepting  in  cases  of  extreme  di65culty. 
Hardy,  however,  has  the  courage  to  declare  that  in  a  case  of  doubtful 
diagnosis  the  microscope  will  clear  away  all  misgivings.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  should  attach  very  little  weight  to  the  opinion  of  any  man 
who  had  the  temerity  to  pretend  to  establish  a  diagnosis  between  favua 
and  Trichosis  tonsurans,  on  the  more  than  doubtful  differential  charac- 
ters of  the  achorion  and  trichophyton  as  viewed  by  the  microscope. 

Pboonosis. — ^The  duration  and  termination  of  these  diseases  have 
both  been  considerably  lightened  by  the  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  modem  times.  Favus  is  serious  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
morbid  diathesis  with  which  it  is  associated.  But  for  the  cure  of  the 
local  disease  Bazin  states  the  period  to  be  not  more, than  two  months. 
Trichosis  tonsurans,  although  less  grave  than  favus,  so  far  as  its  consti- 
tutional influence  is  concerned,  is  more  chronic  in  its  nature.  In 
hospital,  Bazin  states  the  period  necessary  for  its  cure  at  two  to  four 
months ;  but  left  to  itself  it  may  continue  in  its  first  stage  for  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months,  and  mentagra  has  been  known  to  be  prolonged  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  When  spontaneous  cure  does  take  place,  it  is 
accompanied  with  permanent  loss  of  hair  and  indelible  cicatrices.  Tri- 
chosis decalvans  is  still  more  enduring  than  Trichosis  tonsurans,  and 
extremely  difficult  to  cure.  Pityriasis  versicolor,  however,  soon  yields 
to  treatment,  but  is  liable  to  relapse. 

Hardy  remarks  that  fiivus  when  neglected  has  a  tendency  to  perpe- 
tuate itself  indefinitely ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  he  says,  to  meet  with 
adults  who  have  suffered  from  the  disease  firom  infiincy.  The  only 
natural  cure  of  the  disease  being  the  total  destruction  of  the  hair  and 
atrophy  of  the  scalp. 

Tbkatment. — The  treatment  of  the  phytodermata  offers  three  indi- 
cations : — ^The  first,  to  destroy  the  parasitic  fungus ;  the  second,  to 
subdue  the  inflammation  which  accompanies  the  growth  of  the  fuogus; 
the  third,io  relieve  the  secondary  or  constitutional  eruptions  v'hich  com- 
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plicate  the  disease  in  its  adyanced  stage.  The  remedies  suited  to  tfae 
first  of  tiiese  indicatioiis  are  termed  hy  the  French  phybopatiiologists 
'*  parasiticides,**  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  v^taUe  ftragm 
''  phyticides."  Basin  enumerates  as  the  dbief  of  the  phyticides,  the 
<deam  picis  jtmiperi  (oleimt  janiperi  pyrolignicnm,  hnile  de  cade), 
Um  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  turpeth  mineral  (hydrargyri  sabsolphas 
fiaTns).  Bot  another,  and  the  most  important  of  the  phytiddes,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  depilation  or  aTulsion  of  the  diseased  hairs.  The  second 
indication  is  met  by  antiphlogistic  remedies  of  the  emdlient  or  mode- 
rately stinralant  class,  such  as  the  cold  starch  poultioe,  fbmentationii, 
ocMl  ablutions,  saturnine  lotions,  the  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment, 
and  the  ointments  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  or  the  ammonio-chlonde 
of  mercury  considerably  diluted.  While  the  third  ittdication»  tfae 
secondary  complicationa  of  the  disease,  is  to  be  treated  by  simdar 


Bazin  describes  his  method  of  treatment  of  the  tiness  as  fbllowB: — 
The  head  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  j  crusts  are  to  be  vemoTe<(  and 
the  hair  cropped  close  to  the  scalp;  then  the  surfiice  is  to  be  painted 
over  with  the  okmm  picis  juniperi,  which,  as  he  states,  soothes  the  skin, 
renders  it  less  sensitive,  loosens  the  bulbs  of  the  hair,  and  at  the  same 
time  shriyels  and  destroys  the  fungus.  The  next  day,  the  head  is  to 
be  washed  with  soap,  and  depilation  is  commenced;  that  is  to  say, 
overy  hair  is  to  be  removed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  ^Bseaaed  sur- 
&ce.  The  accomplishment  of  depilation  may  possibly  require  four  or 
six  sittings,  for  the  process  is  too  painful  to  be  borne  for  a  long  period 
aife  a  time,  and  may  require  to  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times,  or  even 
mote  frequently,  before  the  cure  is  effected.  The  operator  seats  him- 
seif  in  a  chair,  and  places  the  patient  on  a  cushion  at  his  foet;  he  rests 
the  patient's  head  on  his  knees,  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
patiently  removes  the  hairs,  one  by  one,  or  in  bundles  of  two  or  threes 
when  they  can  be  &irly  seized  by  his  instrument  Having  pulled  out 
the  hairs  over  a  small  extent  of  sur&oe,  he  brushes  it  over  witili  a 
solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to  destroy  the  fungus,  both  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  patent  fellides;  and  then  goes  to  work  again  in 
the  same  manner,  from  time  to  time  resting,  to  moisten  the  skm  with 
the  solution,  until  he  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear. 

Four  or  five  hours  after  this  operation,  the  head  is  to  be  thoroughly 
anointed  with  a  parasiticidal  ointment,  of  which  the  two  following  are 
the  best,  and  Bazin  gives  a  preference  to  the  first : 

^  Hvdrargyri  subsulphatis  flavi,  5b&. 
Olei  amjgdaltt  duicis, 
GlvcerinfiB  destillats,  aa  5ij« 
Aclipis  purificati,  ^jj* 
M.    Fiat  ungaentum  phjticidum. 

Tja  Olei  j[uxuperi  pyroli^ci^  5y- 
Adlpis  puriUcati,  ^iiss. 
M.    Fiat  ungaentam  pbyticidum. 

On  the  following  day,  the  washing,  the  depilation,  the  painting  witii 
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the  bichloridB  of  mercaiy  lotion,  and  the  anointiog  with  the  phjticide 
poraatum  are  to  be  repeated  as  before^  and  continued  daily,  until  every 
hair  growing  on  the  diseased  portion  of  the  skin,  and  for  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond,  has  been  removed.  This  process  is  painful,  but  not, 
soeocding  to  Bann,  so  painful  as  the  avulsion  of  healthy  hairs;  and 
the  pain  may  be  much  reduced  by  drawing  gently  but  forcibly  on  the 
hairs  in  the  direction  of  their  implantation  in  the  skin. 

When  depihfction  is  complete,  the  head  is  to  be  painted  over,  night 
and  mornings  with  the  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  three 
days;  and  after  the  third  day,  is  to  be  anointed,  night  and  morning, 
n^ih  the  yellow  subsdphate  of  mercary  ointment.  Bazin  does  not 
BMotion  the  strength  of  the  sublimate  solution  which  he  employs,  but 
the  solution  used  by  Hardy  contains  one  grain  of  the  bichloride  to  an 
ocmoe,  and  we  apprehend  that  if  it  were  stronger  it  would  produee  in- 
flammation and  more  pain  than  the  patient  could  bear.  The  success 
cmT  the  pvocesB  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  hair  begins  to  grow 
again ;  and  then,  if  it  be  unhealthy  in  its  aspect,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated,  if  necessary,  to  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

Hardy^s  treatment  of  tinea  differs  from  that  of  Bazin  only  in  this — 
that  he  finds  no  advantage  in  the  huile  de  cade,  and  therefore  omits  its 
use;  he  prescribes  the  sublimate  lotion  after  depilation,  for  eight  days 
instead  of  three;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment,  sulphur 
ointment,  containing  half  a  drachm  of  sulphur  to  the  ounce,  instead  of 
tfe[tarpeth  ointment.  We  may  in  this  phioe,  also  remind  our  readers  of 
tlie  sulphurous  add  lotion  of  Dr.  Jenner,  and  Uie  pentasulphide  of 
lime  lotkm,  reoommended  by  Mr.  Astley  Price,  for  the  destruction  of 
tJMoidiumof  the  vine ;  the  latter  being  an  equally  successful  ph3rticide, 
or,  at  leasts  remedy,  when  used  to  the  human  skin  in  these  diseases. 

TreoUmetU  of  Ft^mm, — ^In  favus  the  first  step  is  to  cleanse  the  head, 
to  crop  the  hair  down  to  the  crusts,  to  paint  with  the  oleum  juniperi 
pfrolignicum ;  then  to  apply  a  stareh  poiiltioe  to  soften  the  crust&  When 
the  crusts  are  sufficiently  softened,  they  are  to  be  gently  lifted  with  a 
comb  and  removed,  and  the  oleum  juniperi  is  to  be  repeated  as  before. 
On  the  following  day  depilation  may  be  performed,  as  already  described; 
and  in  lour  or  five  days  the  operation  will  be  complete. 

When  the  body  is  the  seat  of  the  eruption,  and  the  latter  is  exten- 
sive, baths  containing  sulphur,  or  the  bichloride  of  mereuiy,  will  be 
neoeaaary;  the  patient  should  have  them  repeated  several  times;  the 
crosts  are  to  be  removed  afber  the  bath,  and  depilation  may  then  be 
oommenced.  The  pcocess  of  depilation  will  occupy  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days,  and,  night  and  morning,  the  turpeth  ointment  should  be 
utell  rubbed  into  the  skin.  In  favus  of  the  nail,  the  homy  portion  of 
t^e  nail  must  be  scraped  until  the  fungus  is  laid  bare,  and  then  it 
should  be  saturated  with  the  sublimate  lotion. 

After  tlie  operation  of  depilation,  the  redness  of  the  diseased  skin 
gradnally  diminishes  for  about  a  month;  then  there  is  some  reappearance 
of  hypenBiBii%  a  few  pustules  are  seen,  and  the  favus-cups  b^in  to  be 
developed;  but  they  are  smaller  and  more  scattered  than  at  first. 
^    '*    ion  is  now  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
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extent  as  before.  The  patient  is  then  left  for  another  period  of  fiye  or 
six  weeks;  and  if  any  favus-cups  reappear,  they  most  be  removed  and 
depilation  of  the  parts  where  they  were  produced  is  to  be  peiibrmed. 
This  is  only  a  partial  depilation ;  and  after  two  complete,  and  one 
partial  depilation,  the  cure  may  be  expected  to  bo  complete,  and  no 
further  clanger  of  relapse  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  watch  the  patient  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Bazin  remarks,  that  if  the  eruption  exist  to  the  extent  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  scalp  and  body,  the  removal  of  every  hair  the  patient 
possesses,  whether  unhealthy  or  healthy,  will  be  necessary  for  the  cure; 
that  the  operation  must  be  repeated  in  four  or  six  weeks;  and  that  at 
the  end  of  another  month  a  partial  depilation  must  be  effected.  Where 
there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  patches  situated  on  the  scalp, 
depilation  of  the  diseased  part  and  of  the  sound  skin  for  a  short  space 
around  will  be  all  that  may  be  necessary.  And  where  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  cups,  they  may  be  cured  at  once,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  by  the  removal  of  the  crusts  and  the  avulsion 
of  a  few  hairs. 

During  convalescence,  extreme  cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance, 
any  formation  of  scurf  or  accumulation  of  sebaceous  matter  should  be 
carefully  washed  away,  and  the  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury  ointment 
applied  every  four  or  ^ye  days. 

TreatmerU  of  TricJiosis  Tonsurans, — ^The  treatment  of  this  form  of 
disease,  like  the  preceding,  consists  in  the  performance  of  depilation 
and  the  use  of  the  phyticide  applications.  Trichosis  of  the  body  or 
limbs  in  women  and  children  rarely  progresses  beyond  the  first  period, 
and  the  bichloride  of  mercury  lotion^  together  with  the  phyticide  oint- 
ments, are  all  the  treatment  necessary.  When,  however,  as  in  man, 
the  body  is  hairy,  and  the  disease  is  circumscribed,  depilation  may  be 
practised  during  the  first  period,  and  followed  by  the  plan  of  treament 
laid  down  for  fiivus;  but  until  the  disease  is  fairly  defined,  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  lotion  and  the  phyticide  ointments  are  the  only  means 
to  be  employed. 

After  the  first  period  is  passed — whether  the  disease  be  seated  on 
the  body  or  on  the  scalp-^epilation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  manner 
already  described  for  fiivus.  But  the  operation  is  more  difficult  than 
in  favus,  on  account  of  the  brittleness  of  the  hair,  and  may  require  to 
be  repeated  five  or  six  times  before  the  whole  of  the  diseased  hairs  are 
removed. 

The  restoration  of  the  skin  to  its  healthy  condition  is  shown  by  the 
growth  of  natural  hair;  the  papillation  of  the  patches  subsides^  the 
patches  return  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  acalp 
recovers  its  normal  colour  and  appearance.  The  healthy  growth  of  the 
hair  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  the  fungus. 

Treatment  o/Mentagra. — On  the  face,  and  especially  on  those  parts 
of  the  &ce  where  mentagra  commonly  makes  it  appearance,  avulsion 
of  the  hairs  may  be  practised  in  every  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
oleum  picis  juniperi  should  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  as  di- 
rected for  favusy   and  then  the   avulsion  may  be  commenced    at 
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once.  Whenever^  says  Bazin^ ''  Tinea  tonsurans  has  already,  for  some 
time,  reached  its  papulo-pustular  period,  depilation  must  be  performed, 
6Ten  if  we  be  sure  that  the  parasite  no  longer  exists ;  it  is  in  these 
oases  that  the  disease  yields  as  if  by  enchantment  to  our  treatment;  a 
single  depilation  may  suffice ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  the  cure 
of  mentagra  may  be  said  to  be  easy  in  proportion  to  its  chronicity." 
The  same  author  remarks,  that  much  time  is  often  lost  in  vain  attempts 
to  subdue  the  inflammation  and  tume&ction  of  the  skin  in  mentagra 
before  resorting  to  avulsion  of  the  hairs,  under  the  impression  that 
the  inflammatory  action  would  be  increased  by  the  operation;  but  the 
veal  agent  of  irritation  is  the  hairs,  which  act  the  part  of  a  foreign 
body  and  stimulate  the  inflammatory  process;  and  the  best  method 
of  dissipating  it,  would  be  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief  After  avulsion  our  remedies  perform  wonders. 

TrocUment  qf  Alopecia  Areata, — ^The  treatment  of  area  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  other  forms  of  tinea — 
namely,  the  application  of  phyticides  and  depilation.  Bazin  remarks 
that  the  puny  hairs  which  are  found  on  the  bald  patches  of  area  are 
difficult  to  remove  on  account  of  their  weaknessy  and  that  repeated 
depilations  are  therefore  necessary;  he  also  reminds  us  of  the  necessity 
of  carrying  the  depilation  to  a  short  distance  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  patch  into  the  region  of  the  sound  hair. 

Treat/menJt  of  Fhytodermatoua  Furfurce, — ^The  treatment  of  these 
affections,  including  chloasma,  is,  according  to  Bazin,  extremely  simple : 
no  internal  treatment  is  called  for;  the  parasitic  fungi  are  situated 
superficially  in  the  epidermis,  and  the  phytioidio  remedies  already 
enumerated  are  all  the  treatment  required;  they  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  lotion,  forcible  friction,  or  baths,  according  to  their  situa- 
tion or  extent.  The  treatment  commonly  pursued  by  this  author  is  to 
apply  the  bichloride  of  mercury  lotion  and  use  sulphurous  baths,  but  he 
gives  the  preference  to  baths  containing  the  hydrargyri  bichloridum*. 

Epithdiophyta. — Carrying  out  his  views  of  the  parasiticidic  opera- 
tion of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  Bazin  recommends  it  as  a  wasii  for 
the  mouth  in  aptha,  to  destroy  the  Oidium  albicans,  in  preference  to 
the  biborate  of  soda.  And  upon  the  same  principle  he  favours  the  use 
of  the  pyroligneous  oil  of  juniper  in  chronic  ulcers. 

Observations. — ^The  chief  point  of  novelty  in  the  treatment  of 
Tinea,  as  advocated  by  Bazin,  is  depilation ;  but  this  recommendation 
is  far  from  being  new;  it  was  practised  by  Plumbe,  by  Bayer;  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  treatment  of  the  Mahons,  and  the  principle  of  the  noto- 
rious '*  calotte,"  so  long,  and  we  fear  at  present,  in  use  in  France.  But 
the  objects  of  the  treatment  are  different ;  Bazin  removes  the  hairs 
because  they  are  the  harbour  of  a  parasitic  vegetable  fungus,  which 
developes  seeds,  and  consequently,  as  long  as  it  remains,  keeps  up  and 
extends  the  disease,     Plumbe,  Bayer,  the]  Mahons,  and  the  promoters 

*  The  itrength  of  the  mereorial  bftth  ranges  from  one  drachm  to  three,  and  may  be 
eazriad  as  high  as  one  ounce.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  aalt  of  mercury  ia  aolable 
in  w»ter  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  bichloride  lotioa  varies  from  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  to  one  grain  to  the  oonoe. ; 
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of  the  calotte,  because  the  hairs  are  supposed  to  act  the  part  of  foreign 
bodies  and  irritants  to  the  inflamed  skin.  *^  In  old  standing  cases  of 
fiivusy'"  says  Bayer,  ''every  method  of  treatment  into  which  the  avul- 
sion or  removal  of  the  hair  does  not  enter  as  an  element,  is  incomplete^ 
and  unworthy  of  being  entitled  curative.'* 

The  depilation  recommended  by  Plumbe  differed  from  that  of  Bazin 
in  being  partial ;  the  same  objection  may  be  made  to  that  of  the 
Mahons,  which  operates  only  upon  the  loosened  hairs ;  while  the  calotte 
is  an  instrument  of  the  grossest  barbarity,  tearing  out  alike  sound 
and  diseased  hairs,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  painful  that  could  be 
contrived.  Bazin*s  method  is  painful  enough,  and  to  many  persons  would 
be  insupportable,  but  eveiy  care  is  taken  to  make  it  as  gentle  as  possible ; 
the  skin  is  rendered  less  sensitive  by  the  previous  application  of  the 
juniper  tar,  and  the  hairs  are  withdrawn  artistically,  no  doubt  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bet  of  the  shaft,  with  moderate  and  steady  traction,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  at  each  repetition  of  the  operation.  With  reference 
to  the  rest  of  the  treatment,  it  differs  in  nothing  from  that  which  has 
been  in  common  use  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years — namely, 
washings  with  soft  soap,  combing  and  brushing  the  hair,  and  the  nae 
of  mercurial  pomatums,  of  which  the  nitric  oxide  and  ammonio-chloride 
of  mercury  are  examples,  and  tar  and  sulphur  ointments,  which  in 
public  institutions  are  highly  popular. 

With  the  exception  of  meutagra,  we  believe  depilation  to  be  wholly 
unnecessazy  in  these  diseases ;  we  believe  that  they  may  be  success^ 
fully  cured,  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  without  depilation.  We 
never  find  any  overwhelming  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  these 
complaints ;  they  are  tedious,  but  not  remarkably  so  when  properly 
managed,  and  we  decidedly  declare  against  depilation.  Depilation 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  great  boon  in  the  treatment  of  tinea  in 
France,  but  it  is  worthless  in  England,  where  more  care  is  bestowed 
upon  the  constitutional  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  treatment  on  which  we  rely  for 
the  cure  of  these  diseases  f  We  will  state  it  briefly  : — We  remoTe 
crusts  and  Airfurse  by  thorough  washing  with  the  juniper  tar  or  petro- 
leum soap,  or  with  a  liniment  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  sof^-soap, 
juniper  tar,  and  alcohol.  We  repeat  the  washing  daily  with  tepid  c^r 
cold  water,  with  the  double  object  of  cleansing  the  diseased  parts  and 
giving  a  moderate  stimulus  to  the  akin  of  the  head ;  we  comb  the  head 
well,  brush  it  if  not  too  sensitive,  and  night  and  morning  we  rub  into 
the  entire  scalp,  but  most  into  the  patches,  an  ointment  consisting  of 
one  part  of  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  diluted  with  three 
parts  of  fresh  lard.  In  milder  cases  we  wash  the  head  less  frequently, 
but  we  continue  the  combing  and  brushing  and  anointing  steadOy.  A 
£ulure  of  cure  is  an  event  that  we  cannot  anticipate  and  rarelj  see. 

But  we  do  something  more  :  we  administer  mild  tonics ;  we  pre- 
scribe a  generous  diet ;  we  treat  symptoms ;  and,  in  a  case  of  favus — a 
disease  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis — we  have  recourse  to  cod^  liver  oil 
and  the  iodide  of  iron.  Moreover,  in  certain  cases,  where  no  indica- 
tions of  general  debility  exists  where  the  nutritive  functi^ms  seem 
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principally  at  fault,  we  administer  arsenic,  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Favus  and  Trichosis  capitis  are  diseases  of  children  and  ado- 
lescents, and  this  method  of  treatment  answers  admirably  with  them. 
In  Trichosis  corporis  (Lichen  annulatus  solitarius  et  serpiginosus)  we 
have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  a  lotion,  or  oint- 
ment, of  the  bichloride  of  mercury;  and  in  chloasma,  or  pityriasis 
versicolor,  we  prescribe  ablations  with  the  juniper-tar  soap,  sponging 
with  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  almond 
emulsion  ;  or  frictions  at  night  with  one  of  the  diluted  mercurial  oint- 
ments already  mentioned,  and  ablution  in  the  morning  with  the  juniper- 
tar  soap.  In  Trichosis  barbsB,  or  mentagra,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
the  value  and  importance  of  avulsion  of  the  hairs ;  not,  however,  as  a 
means  of  removing  a  supposed  parasite,  nor  of  an  irritant  foreign  body, 
bnt  as  a  healthful  stimulant  to  a  part  in  a  state  of  chronio  and  irritable 
inflamniation. 

And  this  brings  Qs  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  depilation  :  that  it 
disposes  to  the  cure  of  the  local,  disease  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We 
cannot  disbelieve  the  statements  of  Bazin  that  he  succeeds  in  curing 
these  diseases  through  the  agency  of  depilation;  but  we  do  and  must 
disbelieve  that  the  removal  of  the  fungus  is  the  proper  explanation  of 
the  cara  We  see  in  depilation  a  stimulant,  and  a  valuable  stimulant 
— a  stimulant  that  we  ourselves  commonly  use  when  we  seek  to  make 
a  black  hair  grow  up  in  place  of  one  that  is  white — a  treatment  that 
for  this  parpose  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  yeara,  and  with 
remarkable  success ;  so  that  we  have  been  led  to  regard  avulsion  as 
one  of  our  best,  indeed  our  only  reliable  remedy  for  producing  deep 
tUmtdation  of  tlhe  cutaneous  Hssites,  for  setting  up  a  new  action  in  the 
papillie  of  the  hair ;  as  the  only  remedy,  in  fact,  by  which  we  can  reach 
flucoessfally  the  fundus  of  the  hair-follicle.  And  this,  in  our  belief,  is 
the  "  methodus  medendi'*  of  depilation  and  avulsion  in  the  phytodermic 
diseases.  It  sets  up  a  new  action,  a  healthful  inflammatory  process  in 
place  of  a  morbid  inflammatory  process — a  process  whose  natural  course 
is  to  end  in  resolution,  instead  of  one  whose  nature  is  perpetuity.  For 
morbid  cell-genesis  it  establishes  healthy  and  plastic  inflammation  and 
sometimes  healthy  suppuration,  when,  as  Bazin  declares,  the  fungus  is 
starved  or  drowned.  Even  Bazin  has  recourse  to  avulsion  as  a  stimu- 
lant in  old  cases  of  mentagra,  wherein  the  hair  acts  the  part  of  a 
foreign  body,  of  a  thorn,  in  the  skin,  and  so  keeps  up  irritation. 

Hardy  makes  the  following  very  practical  observation  in  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Phytodermata : — "  It  will  not  be  suflicient  to 
destroy  the  parasitic  fungi  only ;  we  must  modify  the  soil  so  as  to 
render  it  inapt  to  the  reception  of  new  germs,  and  unfavourable  to 
their  nntrition.  We  must  give  tone  to  tjie  constitution  by  means  of 
tonics  and  bitters,  prescribe  good  food  and  closer  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  cut  the  hair  short  to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the 
scalp.'' 
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HALF-YEARLY   REPORT   ON    PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Henbt  Powsb,  F.R.G.8.,  M.B.  Lond. 

Leotwer  on  Pbjtiology  at  tha  Wettminster  HoipitaL 

L  GncuLATiON  AKD  Respiiutiov. 

1.  J.  Sachs  :  Ah  Inauiry  into  the  Seat  oftke  Formation  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the 

Animal  Body,    (Reichert  and  Dubois-Reymond's  Archiv,  1863,  pp.  345.) 
8.  SczELKOW :  On  the  Interchange  of  Gates  which  taket  place  in  tie  different 

Organs  of  the  Body,    (Sitzungsberichte  der  Wien  Akkd.,  Band  xlv.  1862, 

p.  171.) 
3.  M.  Edekhxtizen  :    Bssag  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Skin,     (Henle  and 

Pfeuffer,  Zeitscfarift,  iii.  Reihe,  Band  xvii.  p.  35-105.) 

1.  Sacbs  obsenres  that  three  opinions  may  be  held  upon  the  seat  of  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  animal  body :  1.  That  it  is  formed  in  the 
tissues,  from  whence  it  passes  into  the  blood ;  2.  That  it  is  exclusively  fonned 
in  the  blood ;  and  3.  Tnat  it  is  generated  in  both  places.  At  first  sight  the 
objection  made  by  Ludwig  against  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues 
appears  to  be  a  strong  one — ^viz.,  that  if  this  be  the  case,  the  })ressure  or  tension 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  should  be  greater  than  it  is  in  the  blood ; 
but  direct  observations  prove  the  contrary. '  Ihus  Schumowsky  has  shown 
that  even  the  muscular  tissue  does  not  contain  more  than  about  14*4  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid ;  and  as  regards  the  fluids  of  the  body,  Schoffer  states  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  urine  to  be  4*4  per  cent.,  whilst  its  proportion  in 
the  milk  varies,  according  to  Setschenow,  from  5  01  to  6*72  per  cent.  In  all 
these  instances,  therefore,  it  is  present  in  a  proportion  far  below  that  in  which 
it  is  contained  in  the  blood.  But  the  force  of  the  objection  vanishes  if  it  be 
remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  naturally  present  in  the 
blood  is  in  combination  with  the  phosphate  of  soda,  and  that  only  a  small  part 
is  really  free.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  the 
blood,  the  method  pursued  by  Sachs  was  to  divide  a  freshly  drawn  portion  of 
blood  into  two  parts — ^to  examine  the  ^es  in  one  immediately,  and  to  set  the 
other  aside  for  some  hours  before  obtaining  the  gases  from  it.  He  draws  the 
following  conclusions  from  six  experiments,  miSe  with  great  care : — 1.  The 
gases  contained  in  the  blood  after  its  removal  from  the  b^y,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures undergo  marked  changes  in  their  relative  proportions,  the  oxygen 
gradually  disappearing,  and  carbonic  acid  taking  its  place ;  the  auantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  generated  being,  however,  always  greater  than  the  volume  of  oxyges 
which  has  disappeared.  2.  The  ^uantitjr  of  carbonic  acid  that  is  diemicaily 
combined  in  the  blood  increases  with  the  interval  at  which  it  is  examined  after 
removal  from  the  body ;  and  he  agrees  with  Schoffer  and  Sczelkow  in  consider- 
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ing  the  quantity  of  chemically  combined  carbonic  acid  to  be  always  greater  in 
venous  than  in  arterial  blood.  3.  Though  the  number  of  experiments  was  too 
small  to  found  positive  statements  upon,  it  appears  that  after  forty-eight  hours 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  remaining  in  the  blooa  is  reduced  to  a  mere  trace,  and 
after  that  period  (for  some  time  at  least)  the  gases  suffer  no  further  change. 
4.  He  was  unable  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  in  reference  to  alterations 
in  the  proportion  of  nitrogen.  5.  The  presence  of  fibrin  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  formation  ot  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  but  the  exact  role  which 
it  plays  cannot  as  yet  be  definitely  stated.  From  these  results  he  believes  that 
he  is  justified  in  the  general  conclusion,  that  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  being 
generated  in  the  blood  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  present  in  it,  and  that 
consequently  carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  exclusively  in  the  tissues. 

2.  In  Sczelkow's  experiments  three  kinds  of  blood  were  compared : — 1.  That 
obtained  from  the  carotid  artery.  2.  That  obtained  from  tne  femoral  vein 
when  the  muscles  of  the  le^  were  quiescent.  3.  That  obtained  from  the  same 
vem  when  the  muscles  of  the  leg  were  tetanized.  In  the  following  table  the 
first  is  indicated  by  A,  the  second  by  V  A,  and  the  third  by  V  B : 

Ezperi*  Frc«  Combined         Total 

ment  Colour.  O  N  COs  COt  COt 

T    (A              ...  16-289  ...  0-931  ...  27216  ...  1173  ...  28-389 

^-  )VR         ...  8-217  ...  0-951  ...  32-159  ...  2102  ...  34-260 

( A              ...  12083  ...  1108  ...  25-726  ...  1-377  ...  27103 

IL^VK.         ...  4-389  ...  1-080  ...  32872  ...  1-532  ...  34-400 

(VB  brighter  4680  ...  1-318  ...  30-078  ...  1-452  ...  39530 

(A  ...  16-058 28-685  ...  0572  ...  29257 

in.^VR         ...  3-744  ...  1-200  ...  37*130  ...  1*293  ...  38423 

(VB  brighter  1-514  ...  2-208  ...  38-903  ...  1-615  ...  40518 

( A  ...  13178 32-635  ...  1018  ...  33653 

IV.^VR         ...  5-971  ...  1-222  ...  36687  ...  1150  ...  37*837 

(VB  ...  2-154 41-153  ...  1-419  ...  42*572 

(  A              ...  17-334  ...  1-636  ...  24*204  ...  0341  ...  24545 

V.^VR         ...  7-500  ...  1-364  ...  31-036  ...  0*550  ...  31*586 

(VB  darker  1-265  ...  0*923  ...  34*443  ...  0*438  ...  34*881 

It  thus  appears  that  lOQ  vol.  of  venous  blood  returning  from  muscles  at 
rest  contains  on  the  average  6-71  vol.  more  carbonic  acid  than  is  contained  in 
100  vol.  of  arterial  blood,  whilst  100  vol.  of  venous  blood  returning  from  con- 
tracting muscles  contain  10*79  vol.  more  CO2  than  100  vol.  of  arterial  blood. 
On  the  contrary,  the  venous  blood  of  quiescent  muscles  contains  9  per  cent, 
less  oxygen  than  arterial,  whilst  in  the  venous  blood  of  contracting  muscle  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  may  not  exceed  1  or  2  per  cent.,  arterial  blood  containing 
nom  12  to  17'3  per  cent,  by  volume  of  that  gas. 

3.  Edenhuizen  has  investigated  anew  the  eifects  of  suppressing  the  action  of 
the  skin  in  various  animals  Dy  covering  them  with  different  kinds  of  varnish. 
The  experiments  were  made  upon  sheep  and  rabbits,  a  do^,  a  weasel,  a  mouse, 
a  pigeon,  and  two  frogs.  On  completely  covering  the  anim^  the  duration  of  life 
was  usually  longer  in  proportion  to  its  size,  providing  it  was  strong  and  healthy. 
If  more  than  from  one^eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  body  were  covered  in  rabbits, 
they  quickly  died.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  acts,  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body  was  usually  noticed ;  but  in  a  short  time  these  all  fell 
below  the  normal  standard — at  first  rapidly,  and  subsequently  more  slowly, 
though  uninterruptedly,  till  death  supervened.  Other  symptoms  which  ap- 
peared when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skin  was  varnished  were,  restlessness, 
strong  rigors,  dyspnoea,  paralysis,  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  languor,  and 
the  secretion  of  a  consiaerable  quantity  of  albuminous  urine.    On  keeping  a 
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small  part  of  the  skin  permanently  yamishecl,  it  became  red,  and  suppuration 
occurred  in  the  whole  toickness  of  the  oorium,  whilst  in  the  interstices  of  the 
areolar  tissue  numerous  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia were  contained.  Similar  ciystals  were  found  after  death  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  animals  that  had  died  from  the  application  of  an  entire  coating  of 
yamish.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  ammonia  is  eliminated  by  the  skin* 
and  experiments  made  witk  bsmatoxy Ion-paper  showed  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  there  is  an  escape  of  volatile  alkali.  It  is  the  prevention  of  the 
excretion  of  the  ammonia  that  occasions,  according  to  Edenhuizen,  the  morbid 
appearances  seen  in  animab  thus  killed — viz.,  congestion  of  the  brain,  Imigs* 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys ;  effusion  into  the  pleura^  peritoneum,  pericardium^ 
and  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  and  lastly,  the  ecchymoses  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  muoous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 


n.  Ltkfh,  Chyle,  and  Blood. 

1.  C.  LuDWiG:  On  the  Orwin  of  ike  Lymph,  (Medizin  Jahrbiich.,  v.  A.  Dachek 
and  A.  Schauenstein,  Wien.  1863.    Heft  iv.  pp.  35-72). 

2.  H.  ScouTETTEM:  Recent  Experiments  made  with  the  view  of  establishing 
the  Electricity  of  the  Blood,  and  of  Measuring  its  Electromotor    Force. 
(Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  tom.  ix.  1863,  p.  769.) 

1.  In  this  memoir  the  essential  results  of  the  investigations  undertaken  by 
C.  Ludwig,  and  his  friends  Herren  Noll,  Krause,  Schwanda,  and  Tomsa,  are 
given.  Ludwig  remarks  that  the  considerable  pressure  under  which  the 
^mph  is  constantly  flowing,  together  with  the  sudden  variations  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are  circumstances  opposed  to  the  ordi- 
narily-received notion,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  osmosis  of  the  surplus 
material  which  has  been  effused  from  the  bloodvessels  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues ;  and  that  although  it  has  been  customary  to  attribute  the  movement 
in  part,  also,  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  blood,  yet  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  force  can  act  if  we  admit  with  most  writers  on  the  subject  three  sets 
of  spaces  or  cavities — namely,  one  belonging  to  the  bloodvessels,  a  second 
formed  by  the  lacunar  spaces  intervening  between  the  fibres  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  different  orgjans,  and  a  third  represented  by  the  cavity  of 
the  Ivmphatic  vessels — for  it  is  inexplicable  that  tue  fluid  effused  from  tlie 
blooa  should  enter  the  closed  system  of  the  lymphatic  system  rather  than  per- 
colate through  the  splits  and  fissures  of  the  areolar  tissue.  The  researches  of 
Noll,  based  on  these  considerations,  led  him  to  give  a  different  interpretation 
of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  lympathic  vessels  to  that  usually  accepted ;  and 
he  believes  that  he  can  show  by  mjections  forced  through  those  vessels  in  a 
retrograde  direction,  that  they  actually  commence,  not  by  closed  free  extre- 
inities,  nor  by  loops,  nor  by  a  plexus,  but  in  the  interspaces  of  the  connective 
tissue  itself,  and  that,  consequently,  the  bloodvessels  may  be  regarded  as  in 
reality  distributed  in  the  interior  of  the  lympathic  system,  and  the  fluids 
effused  from  the  blood,  as  entering  directly  the  rootlets  of  the  absorbent 
Tcssels.  In  order  to  render  the  finest  lymphatics  of  any  part  visible,  Ludwig 
recommends  that  the  chief  lymph-vessels  should  be  exposed  and  tied  during 
life.  On  killin|a^  the  animal  a  few  hours  later,  the  most  minute  branches,  now 
turgid  with  fluid,  are  discoverable,  and  may  readily  be  injected,  though  great 
care  and  gentleness  in  the  operation  are  required.  The  testicles  are  well 
adapted  for  experiments  of  thb  nature,  since  there  is  no  intervening  material 
between  the  tubuli  seminiferi  and  the  bloodvessels  besides  the  fibrillar  con- 
nective tissue ;  and  it  can  there  be  readily  shown  that  the  lacunar  spaoea* 
aplits,  and  fissures  of  that  tissue  open  into  more  definite  ft^*tmi^la  lying  be- 
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tween  the  several  layers  of  membrane  which  form  the  septa  of  adjacent  lobuli; 
these  again,  by  their  union,  begin  to  form  sinuous  vessels,  whose  walls  are, 
however,  still  formed  by  a  condensation  of  the  connective  tissue  alone. 
Ultimately  these  become  perfectly  defined  and  cylindrical,  with  proper  walls, 
and,  on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  organ,  are  provided  with  valves,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  bloodvessels  which  they  accompany  in  their  farther 
course.  He  compares  the  arrangement  of  the  channels  in  the  tunica  albu^inea 
and  septa  to  that  produced  by  making  a  series  of  openings  through  a  quire  of 
pamper,  and  then  siiifting  some  of  the  leaves,  by  which  means  passages  are 
formed  that,  after  running  in  a  straight  course  through  two  or  three  pages, 
terminate,  as  it  were,  in  the  split  between  two  adjoining  sheets,  which  a^ain 
open  at  numerous  points  into  other  passages  running  in  the  former  direction. 
On  injecting  fluids  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  testis  it  may  clearly  be  seen  to 
penetrate  between  the  bloodvessels,  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  and  the  fibrils  of 
the  connective  tissues,  so  that  these  constituents  of  the  gland  are  on  all  sides 
surrounded  by  the  fluid.  This  account,  therefore,  closely  coincides  with  that 
given  by  His  andBriicke  of  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
substituting  only  the  tubuli  seminiferi  for  the  Lieoerkuhnian  follicles.  Similar 
investigations  upon  the  kidney  and  on  the  cornea  led  to  the  same  conclusions. 
In  reference  to  the  movement  of  the  fluid  in  the  lymphatics,  he  remarks  that 
if  any  hypothesis  on  the  subject  be  admissible,  we  must  probably  attribute  it 
to  the  diuerence  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  bloodvessels  as 
compared  with  the  fluid  (lymph)  contained  in  the  lymph  spaces.  The  testicle 
is  again,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  vascular  and  lymphatic  systems  and 
the  slis^ht  operation  required  to  expose  the  vessels,  admirably  adapted  to  show 
the  ejects  of  artificial  variation  of  pressure  in  the  veins  on  the  amount  of 
lymph  produced.  Tomsa's  experiments  on  this  point  showed  that  the  appli- 
oktion  of  moderate  pressure  to  the  veins  of  the  plexus  pampiniformis  was 
followed  by  an  increased  discharge  of  lymph;  in  three  instances,  amounting 
on  the  average  to  59  per  cent.,  on  mcreasing  the  pressure,  it  rose  in  five  animals 
from  30 — 1000  per  cent.,  and  on  the  average  370  per  cent. — that  is,  that 
3*7  times  more  lymph  flowed  than  before.  If,  however,  the  pressure  was 
increased  till  the  current  of  blood  was  altogether  stopped  in  the  veins,  the 
lymph  first  became  bloodv,  and  the  flow  then  altogether  ceased.  The  effects 
of  active  congestion,  produced  by  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  were  ob- 
served in  the  neck;  and  it  appeared  that  though,  in  some  instances,  the 
amount  of  lymph  discharged  by  the  large  lymphatic  vessels  was  considerably 
increased,  in  others  but  little  effect  was  perceptible.  Other  modes  of  in- 
dacinff  conation  of  various  parts,  as  by  apply mg  cantharides,  produced  no 
xemarkable  increase  in  the  flow  of  lymph,  it  was  found  that;  on  diminishing 
the  pressure  of  the  fluids  in  the  lacunar  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue,  as  by 
firm  but  intermittent  pressure  of  the  head  and  face  of  a  dog  with  t!ic  Hands, 
and  stroking  the  tissues  so  as  to  evacute  the  lymph,  much  more  fluid  wcls  dis- 
charged; whibt  by  adopting  means  that  increased  the  pressure  in  those  spaces 
leas  was  obtained. 

As  regards  the  influrace  of  the  nerves,  it  has  been  shown  by  Ejrause  that 
irritation  of  the  portio  dura  caused  an  increased  flow  of  lymph  from  the 
lymphatics  of  the  face;  and  the  same  result  was  obtained  by  Schwanda  on  irri- 
tating the  interior  of  the  mouth  till  pain  was  produced.  In  similar  expe- 
riments, to  determine  the  influence  exerted  by  the  nerves  upon  the  flow  of 
lymph  through  the  testicles,  it  was  found  by  Tomsa  that  irritation  of  these 
nerves  produced  no  increase.  The  difference  between  these  results  and  those 
obtained  by  Krause,  are,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  double  action  of  the 
muBcies  and  the  valves  in  the  experiments  of  the  latter  observer  upon  the 
lymphatics  of  the  face. 

VariooB  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  lymph  may  be  regarded  as  essentially 
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%  filtrate  from  the  blood :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  albumen  in  it 
is  considerably  less  than  in  the  blood,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  known 
difficulty  of  albuminous  fluids  to  traverse  animal  membranes ;  and  a^;ain,  the 
proportion  of  albumen  diminishes  with  increasing  temperature,  and  increases 
witn  increasing  pressure;  and  it  b  remarkable  that  the  effused  fluid  more 
closely  approximates  to  the  circulating  when^the  pressure  is  steady  and  con- 
tinuous, tnan  -  when  variable  and  intermittent.  Moreover,  Tomsa's  expe- 
riments showed  that,  by  injections  of  serum  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
blood  after  death,  through  the  bloodvessels,  a  filtrate  is  discharged  from  tbe 
lymphatics  with  about  the  same  rapidity  as  it  flows  naturally.  The  serum 
usea  in  Tomsa's  experiments  contained  from  6*77  to  6*26  of  solid  residue, 
that  obtained  from  the  Ivmph-vessels  6*12  to  4*86  parts  in  100,  therefore,  from 
1*90  to  0'65  per  cent,  less;  and  this  is  about  the  percentafi;e  residue  of  ordi- 
nary lymph.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels reattains  its  ordinary  height  after  venesection,  is  due,  according  to 
Ludwig,  to  the  readv  communication  which  exists  between  the  bloodvessels 
and  lymphatics,  the  fluids  from  the  latter  immediately  re-entering  the  cavity 
of  the  vascular  system  when  the  pressure  in  the  latter  falls  below  that  of  the 
fluids  contained  m  the  lymphatic  system. 

2.  In  Scoutetten's  experiments,  a  large,  wide-mouthed  porcelain  vessel  was 
half  filled  with  venous  blood ;  into  this  a  porous  vessel  was  introduced,  con- 
taining arterial  blood.  Another  small  vessel,  containing  a  saturated  and 
neutru  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  was  immersed  in  each  kind  of  blood,  and 
into  these  solutions  two  electrodes,  made  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and  connected 
with  a  ^vanometer,  were  plunged.  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  on  the 
completion  of  the  current,  was  powerfuUv  deflected,  and  remained  for  nearly 
an  hour  at  the  66th  degree.  In  another  experiment,  it  was  shown  that 
arterial  blood  is  positive  in  relation  to  venous.  And  in  a  third,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  electromotive  force  generated  by  the  contact  of  the  two 
kinds  of  blood  might  be  represented  by  1*82,  if  58  represented  that  of  a 
Daniell's  cell— i.e.,  100  being  the  electromotive  power  of  pure  zinc. 


III.  Nervous  Ststeh. 

1.  Glt7GB  and  Thiesnesse,  MM. :  Experiments  on  the  Reunion  of  Sensory  with 
Motor  Nerve-fibres,  (Bulletin  de  1  Academic  Eoyale  de  Belgique,  vol.  xvi. 
ser.  ii.  No.  7, 1863,  p.  65.) 

2.  Setschenow,  J. :  Physiological  Inwstiyations  upon  the  Mechanism  in  the  Brain 
of  the  Frog  for  exerting  an  Inhibitory  Influence  upon  the  Reflex  Activity  of 
the  Spinal  Cord,    (Pamphlet,  Berlin,  1863,  pp.  49.) 

3.  Valentin,  G.  :  Upon  the  Development  of  Heat  during  Nervous  Action.  (Vir- 

chow's  Archiv,  Band  xxviii.  1863,  p.  1.) 

4.  R.  ViGOUEOTJX:  On  the  Influence  of  Respiratory  or  other  Violent  Movements 
of  the  Body  on  the  Motions  of  the  Iris,    (G^.  Medicale,  1863,  p.  664.) 

5.  Y.  Kempen  and  Thiebnesse  :   Upon  the  Functions  of  the  Roots  of  the  Nerd 

Vagi  and  Accessorii,     (Bulletin  de  TAcademie  Hoyale  de  Med.  de  Belgique, 
1863,  tom.  vi.  p.  184.) 

1.  The  experiments  of  MM.  Gluge  and  Thiemesse  were  made  to  determine 
whether  the  functions  of  nerves  are  inherent  in  themselves,  or  whether  the 
effects  produced  depend  exclusively  upon  the  nerve-centres  from  which  they 
spring,  and  the  structures  to  which  they  are  distributed.  Their  former  ex- 
periments led  them  to  admit  the  first  alternative — viz.,  that  a  sensory  fibre  could 
only  convey  impressions  centripetally,  and  a  motor  one  centrifugally,  and  that 
coDsequently  it  would  be  impossible  to  convert  a  sensoi^  into  a  motor  fibre. 
MM.  Phiilipeaux  and  Yulpian*  found,  on  the  contrary^  in  their  experiments, 

*  C.  Bend.,  Jannaty,  1863. 
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that 'when  the  cut  centric  extremity  of  the  lingual  nerre  was  made  to  unite 
with  the  cut  peripheric  extremity  of  the  hypo^ossal  nerve,  on  repeating  the 
section  of  the  lingual  after  an  interval  of  some  months  at  a  higher  point,  con- 
tractions occurred  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue,  when  the  peripheric 
extremity  of  the  lingual  (now  united  to  the  hypoglossal)  was  mechanically 
irritated,  the  fibres  of  a  sensory  nerve  thus  conveymg  a  motor  impulse.  In 
consequence  of  this  statement,  Gluge  and  Thiemesse  took  two  do^  on  the  29th 
of  January  and  6th  of  February,  1863,  and,  after  division,  applied  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  hypoglossal  and  lingual  nerves  to  one  another.  The  animals  re- 
covered from  the  operation  without  other  effects  being  perceptible  than  that 
the  tongue,  when  projected,  was  oushed  to  the  side  on  whicn  the  operation 
had  been  performed.  Both  animals  were  killed  on  the  3rd  of  June  by  section 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In  dog  No.  1  the  nerves  were  perfectly  united,  and  the 
lingual,  being  now  divided  above  the  cicatrix,  the  peripheric  extremity  which 
had  united  to  the  hypoglossal,  was  pinched ;  but  no  contractioAs  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tonfifue  were  ooserved.  The  apDlication  of  an  electrical  current,  however,  ' 
immediately  induced  contractions.  On  the  opposite  sides  contractions  were 
readily  obtained  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  In  dog 
No.  2  the  reunion  was  found  to  have  also  been  pertccted.  On  pinching  the 
lingual  nerve  three  minutes  after  death,  strong  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue  occurred ;  but  when  the  lingual  nerve  was  divided,  and  the  peri- 
pheric extremitv  irritated,  no  movements  whatever  occurred.  Compression  of 
the  cicatrix,  and[  consequently  of  the  peripheric  extremity  of  the  hypoglossal, 
occasioned  vigorous  contractions.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  obvious,  that  ' 
the  former  movements  were  due  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the 
lingual.  MM.  Gluge  and  Thiemesse,  therefore,  still  maintain  that  the  sensory 
fibres  can  never  be  rendered  capable  of  conveying  motor  impulses,  and  vice  versa. 
2.  In  order  to  render  the  following  investigations  of  Setschenow  intelligible, 
it  may  here  be  premised  that  he  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  in  all  vertebrated 
animals,  at  least,  a  certain  inhibitory  power  is  possessed  over  the  reflex  action 
of  the  spinal  cord,  whereby  the  movements  which  would  naturally  occur  as  the 
result  of  that  reflex  action  are  restrained  or  checked.  That  some  such  influence 
is  ordinarily  exerted  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  much  greater  readiness  with 
which  the  lower  limbs  of  frogs,  for  instance,  respond  to  direct  irritation  after 
division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region  than  in  the  uninjured  animal. 
Setschenow  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  iimibitory  influence  has  a  local  habi- 
tation, and  that  there  is,  in  fact,  an  inhibitorv  centrum  or  mechanism  in 
the  brain.  He  considers  that  this  is  established  for  the  frog,  1st,  by  the  re- 
sults of  section  through  various  parts  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata; 
Sndly,  by  the  effects  of  chemical  or  electrical  excitation  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain;  and  3rdly,  by  the  results  of  the  physiological  excitation  of  the  brain. 
The  agent  employed  for  exciting  the  reflex  actions  was,  in  all  instances,  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulpnuric  acid,  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  hind  feet ;  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  limb  responded  to  the  irritation  was  determined  by  a 
metronome.  In  order  to  establish  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  results  of 
sections  of  the  cerebral  mass,  he  invariably,  in  the  first  instance,  divided  the 
hemispheres  transversely,  apparently  with  the  object  of  abrogating  the  infiu- 
enoe  of  the  will,  and  reducing  all  tne  animals  experimented  on  to  a  common 
level;  and  he  considers  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  the  reflex  actions  which  can 
then  be  excited  as  relatively  normal.  On  comparing  the  results  of  sections 
made,  1st,  through  the  thalami  optici,  2ndly,  just  benind  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  and,  3rmy,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  fur- 
ther, on  comparing  the  results  of  chemical  and  electrical  excitation  of  the  cut 
surfaces,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  inhibitory  influence  possessed  by 
the  cerebral  masses  of  the  frog  on  the  reflex  movements  of  its  limbs  has  its  seat 
in  the  optic  thalami,  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  medulla 
oblongata^  and  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  true  centrum,  and  that  no 
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inhibitory  inflaence  is  exerted  by  the  spinal  cord  itself.    The  activity  of  this 
nervous  centre  is  called  into  play  by  sensory  fibres  (alone  ?). 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  tbe  nature  of  the  inbibitory  mfiuenoe,  and 
remarks  that  there  are  three  modes  in  which  it  may  be  oonceived  to  act — 
1.  By  depressing  the  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves ;  2.  By  rendering  the 
transference  of  the  impression  from  the  sensory  to  tbe  motor  fibre  more  diffi- 
cult ;  and  3.  Bv  depressing  the  conductivity  of  the  motor  nerve.  In  order  to 
determine  which  of  these  modes  actually  occurs,  he  endeavours  to  ascertain 
what  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  conductivity  of  the  motor  fibres,  and 
upon  the  irritability  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  skin  when  the  inhibitory 
centrum  was  called  into  action,  by  the  following  ingenious  method.  He 
selected  an  eminently  ticklish  man,  and  having  previously  ascertained  the 
exact  period  which  elapsed  before  the  hand  dippea  in  acid  perceived  any  sen- 
sation, he  directed  him  to  restrain  (or  exert  an  inhibitor}^  influence  upon)  the 
usual  reflex  movements  which  followed  on  the  act  of  tickling.  The  results 
which  he  uniformly  obtained  were,  that  during  the  powerful  exertion  of  the 
inhibitory  influence,  the  time  at  which  the  sensation  was  first  experienced  was 
retarded — ^that  is  to  say,  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  was  depressed ;  the  objec- 
tion which  might  naturally  be  raised  to  this  experiment — viz.,  that  the  weaker 
sensory  imprcKsion  of  the  acid  is  lost  in  the  stronger  one  produced  by  the 
tickling — he  meets  by  stating,  that  on  repeating  the  experiment  himself^  and 
imitating  the  movements  made  by  the  ticklish  man  in  restraining  the  natural 
reflex  movements,  such  as  compression  of  the  teeth,  powerful  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  oelly,  he  obtained  exactly  the  same  results,  and 
from  this  he  was  led  to  consider  that  the  violent  reflex  movements  whidi  occur 
in  all  animals  from  pain,  by  calling  on  the  inhibitory  centres  to  act  may  be  a 
merciful  provision  for  the  diminution  of  su£fering.  The  mode  in  which  he 
believes  tne  brain  acts  in  diminishing  the  reflex  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
applicable  to  other  cases — ^as  the  heart,  intestines,  &c. — and  may  be  explained 
^  by  the  following  simple  diagram,  where  a  is  a  ganglion  cell  in  the 
C — Q  medulla  oblongata,  from  which  a  fibre  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
I Q  proceeds,  B,  and  in  which  a  sensory  fibre,  c,  terminates,  a  is  an 
I  inhibitory  centre,  and  B  an  inhibitory  nerve-fibre ;  the  latter  termi- 
D  nates  in  a  nerve-cell,  n,  from  which  two  other  nerves  proceed,  and 
^  D  is  one  of  tbe  nervous  ganglia  through  which  the  ordinary  auto- 
matic movements  of  the  heart  are  eifected.  Here  irritation  of  the  nerve  b  at 
any  height  is  followed  by  an  inhibitoiy  influence  exerted  upon  the  heart.  The 
only  differences  between  this  case  ana  the  inhibitory  influence  exerted  by  the 
bram  on  the  spinal  cord  are  that  the  fibres  corresponding  to  b  in  the  above 
diagram  run  in  the  nervous  centres  themselves  instead  of  being  detached,  and 
that  their  excitation,  instead  of  being  followed  by  a  visible  effect  (as  the  stop- 
page of  the  heart),  is  productive  of  no  obvious,  or  merely  negative,  reanltk 
The  cause  of  the  greater  rapidity  and  energy  of  the  reflex  movements  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  occurs  when  the  animal  is  beheaded,  or  after  the  removal  of 
its  cerebral  masses,  may  also  be  readily  explained.  Thus^  if 
C  A  B  be  a  connecting  fibre  passing  from  a  sensory  ganglion  oeU, 

A,  to  a  motor  cell,  b,  both  contained  in  the  spinal  oord,  the  reflex 


A° 


B 


pression  arriving  at  a,  may  be  broken  into  an  influence  passing 
as  before  in  a  straight  line  from  a  to  b,  and  into  another  influence  or  imppliw^ 
proceeding  to  the  inhibitory  ganglion  cell,  c,  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata* 
which  may  again  react  upon  tne  motor  ceil,  B»  and  materially  modify  tlie 
nature  of  the  reflex  movement  performed  by  the  animal.  A  section  carried 
through  the  cord  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  the  influence  of  the  ganglion 
oell,  c,  would  have  as  its  effect  the  discharge  of  the  force  generated  in  a* 
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through  the  straight  path,  ▲  B,  and  would  therefore  render  the  reflex  action 
more  energetic  and  sudden  than  before. 

3.  Valentin  commences  his  essay  by  remarking  that  Hehnholz  concluded,  from 
his  experiments,  that  the  amount  of  heat  generated  during  nervous  action,  if 
indeed  there  were  any,  was  almost  imperceptible  as  compared  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the  muscles,  and  certainly  did  not  exceed  a  few  thousandths  of  a 
degree  Centigrade.  But  since  the  nerves  when  at  rest  absorb  oxygen  and 
eliminate  caroonic  acid,  and  show  also  many  analogies  to  muscle  in  their 
electromotory  properties,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  they  would,  like 
the  muscles,  aeveiop  heat  when  their  activity  was  called  into  play.  This 
mode  of  reasoning  might,  however,  be  easily  invalidated  by  two  circumstances, 
for  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  we  know  that  durmg  contraction  they 
change  their  form,  though  with  scarcely  any  concurrent  change  of  volume,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  gases  then  evolved  oiifers  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
those  given  off  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest,  there  is  no  evidence  except  the 
negative  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  determine  whether  any  analogous 
changes  occur  in  the  nerve.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  change  of  form,  and 
more  rapid  generation  of  carbonic  acid,  are  the  causes  of  the  increased  heat  of 
muscle  during  action,  and  as  these  conditions  may  not  be  present  in  nerves 
when  called  into  action,  the  above  is  clearly  not  a  logical  conclusion.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  any  appreciable  amount  of  heat  is  generated, 
Valentin  employed  an  extremely  delicate  magnetic  needle,  and  made  various 
experiments  on  frogs  with  a  sensitive  thermo-electric  apparatus,  enabling  a 
variation  of  ^iW  ^^  ^  de^;ree  Cent,  to  be  recognised.  The  nerves  (sciatic 
plexuses)  were  usually  excited  to  action  by  galvanism  applied  to  the  spinal 
oord  for  the  space  of  thirty  seconds.  Immediately  after  tlie  application  ot  the 
stimulus  there  was  evidence  of  the  generation  ot  heat.  On  cessation  of  the 
stimulus  the  needle  vibrated  for  some  time,  and  then  came  to  rest ;  but  could 
again  be  made  to  deviate  from  its  quiescent  position  by  a  fresh  application  of 
the  stimulus,  and  this  could  be  repeated  three  or  even  four  times,  thoush 
more  heat  was  always  generated  on  the  first  and  second  application  of  the 
stimulus  than  subsequently.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  he  obtained 
in  a  good  experiment  upon  a  frog : 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  ^[reatest  elevation  of  temperature  occurred 
after  the  first  application  of  the  stimulus,  which  lasted  for  ninety  seconds. 
Each  of  the  8ul)8equent  applications  produced  less  and  less  effect^  until,  on 
the  sixth  occasion,  tne  elevation  did  not  exceed  1-1000°  C,  which  was  a  dear 
proof  that  the  elevation  originally  noted  was  not  due  to  any  internal  changes 
of  the  mechanical  apparatus  itself.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  increase 
in  temperature  did  not  attain  its  maximum  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  the 
irritation  (see  col.  vi.),  but  continued  to  rise  gradually,  and  in  the  first 
instance  considerably  for  some  time.  Similar  experiments  were  made  with 
similar  results  on  otner  frogs,  substituting  mechanical  for  chemical  irritation. 
Hence  it  appears  that  either  electrical  or  mechanical  irritation  of  the  spinal 
cord  effects  a  marked  elevation  in  the  temperature  of  the  sciatic  plexus.  The 
subsequent  rise  of  temperature  is  attributable  to  radiation,  and  also  to  con- 
duction of  heat  from  the  spinal  cord  itself,  and  from  those  parts  of  the  sciatic 
plexus  which  are  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
antimony  and  bismuth  in  the  thermo-electric  apparatus,  ana  also  from  the 
muscles  thrown  into  contraction  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerves. 

4.  R.  Yigouroux  has  ascertained  that  every  energetic  muscular  movement 
either  of  the  body  generally,  of  inspiration,  or  of  expiration,  coincides  with  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  varying  in  amount  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  its 
previous  diameter ;  and  he  conceives  the  explanation  to  be  this — that  whenever 
a  nervous  centrifugal  current  traverses  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the 
ori^  of  the  first  two  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves,  a  portion  of  the  current  is 
denved  towards  the  pupillary  filaments  which  separate  from  these  nervous 
trunks,  and  effect  the  contraction  of  the  radiate  fibres  of  the  iris. 

5.  Three  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  by  M.  v.  Kempen.  In  the 
first  he  cut  successively  the  roots  of  the  pneumoffastric  and  those  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves  at  their  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  section  of  the  former  caused  contraction  of  the 
oesophi^s  and  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  whilst  the  section 
of  tne  latter  made  immediately  afterwards  only  caused  contraction  of  the 
stemo-masto'id  and  trapezius  muscles.  The  same  results  were  obtained  on 
pinching  or  otherwise  irritating  the  distal  cut  surface  of  the  roots  of  these  two 
nerves.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx 
were  exposed,  and  the  roots  of  the  accessory  were  first  irritated,  and  then 
those  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  In  both  cases  contractions  were  observed 
to  take  place  m  the  cesophaffus,  in  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and 
in  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  in  addition,  when  the  spmal  accessory 
roots  were  irritated,  in  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles.  These 
results  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  to  those  obtained  in  the 
former  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  section  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
accessory  at  their  ongin  from  the  medulla  oblongata  called  forth  no  movements 
in  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
section  was  practised  in  tne  former  instance  after  the  roots  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric had  been  divided,  whilst  in  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  roots 
of  neither  of  these  nerves  were  cut.  These  experiments  consequently  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  contractions  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  laiyux, 
of  the  pharynx,  and  of  the  cesophagus,  which  occur  on  irritation  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  alone,  are  due  to  a  reflex  action  on  the  pneumogastrics ;  the 
spinal  accessory  thus  containing  centripetal  or  sensory  nbrcs,  and  the  com- 
munication between  this  nerve  and  the  pneumogastric  being  effected  by  a  chain 
of  ganglionic  nerve-cells  situated  in  the  medulla  oblong^ata.  This  view  has 
been  luUy  corroborated  by  M.  v.  Kempen  in  a  third  series  of  experiments,  in 
which  the  supposed  communication  in  the  medulla  between  the  two  nerves  was 
divided  by  a  transverse  section  carried  between  the  origins  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric and  spinal  accessory  nerves.    It  was  then  found  that  on  irritation  of 
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the  posterior  cut  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  on  pinchinp^  the  roots 
of  tlie  spinal  accessory,  no  moyements  occurred  except  in  tne  stemo-mastoid 
and  trapezius,  whilst,  when  the  same  irritation  was  applied  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  to  the  roots  of  tne  pneumo^tric,  con- 
tractions occurred  in  the  other  above-mentioned  muscles.  Y.  Kempen's 
experiments,  therefore,  show  that  both  the  vagus  and  the  spinal  accessory  are 
mixed  nerves,  possessing  motor  and  sensory  fibres,  but  Longet  long  ago,  also 
from  very  caretully-performed  experiments,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tnat  the 
vagus  nerve  is  purely  sensory,  the  stimulus  applied  being  electricity.  To  re- 
concile this  difference,  Thieniesse  repeated  the  experiments  of  M.  v.  Kempen, 
and  obtained  similar  results  to  those  already  recorded,  and  he  therefore  agrees 
with  him  in  regarding  both  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory  as 
nerves  of  mixed  endowments. 


rv.  MnscxrLAB  Ststsm. 

1.  F.  CoHV :  On  the  Contractile  Filaments  of  the  Cynarea  (Thistle  tribe,) 
(QuarterlyJoumal  of  Microscopical  Science,  1863,  p.  186,  and  Annals  of 
Natural  History,  1863,  p.  188 :  translated  from  Siebold  and  Kolliker's 
Zeitschrift  fur  wissens.  Zoologie,  Band  xii.  p.  366.) 

2.  Dr.  SoLGEK:  Upon  the  Production  of  Heat  during  Muscular  Action.  (Studien 
des  Physiolog.  Instituts  zu  Breslau,  1863,  p.  125.) 

3.  Dr.  Metsbstein  and  Dr.  L.Thiby  :  Upon  the  Relation  between  the  Amount 
of  Heat  generated  in  Muscle  and  the  Amount  of  Work  done  by  it,  (Henle 
und  PfeufTer's  Zeitschrift  f.  rat.  Med.,  Band  xx.  B^ihe  iii.  1863,  p.  45.) 

4.  H.  P.  Baxteb  :  On  Muscular  Power,  (Edinburgh  New  Philosopli.  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  194.) 

1.  At  an  early  period  of  flowering  in  the  thistle  tribe,  Cohn  remarks  that  when 
the  anther  tabe,  consisting  of  five  cohering  anthers,  rises  about  four  millimetres 
above  the  summit  of  tiie  corolla,  and  for  a  period  of  about  twenty-four  hours, 
if  touched,  pollen  masses  extrude  from  the  apex,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tube 
exhibits  a  peculiar  twisting  movement.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  fila- 
ments shows  them  to  consist  of  a  central  vascular  bundle  containing  annular 
and  closely  wound  spiral  vessels,  surrounded  by  rows  of  elongated  cylindrical 
cells,  and  covered  by  an  epidermis  and  a  thick  cuticle.  The  elongated  cells 
appear  to  be  longitudinally  striated,  but  in  the  state  of  contraction  they  present 
close  transverse  striae,  due  to  the  cells,  in  the  act  of  shortening,  becoming  very 
regularly  and  closely  wrinkled.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  these  con- 
tractile cells  closely  resemble  the  involuntary  muscular  fibre-cells  of  animals ; 
and  we  may  now  be  said  to  be  acquainted  with  plants  in  reality  furnished  with 
muscles.  Cohn  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  ceUs  are  normally  in  a  state 
of  active  extension,  and  that  the  shortening  depends  upon  a  relaxation  of  mus- 
cular effort,  so  that  the  elasticity  which  had  acted  as  an  opponent  to  the  elon- 
gating force  in  called  into  play  and  effects  the  contraction — a  view  which  sup- 
ports Dr.  Hadcliffe's  theory  of  muscular  action. 

S.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Solger  describes  briefly  a  thermo-electric  instr^iment 
which  he  believes  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  investigations  of  this  nature,  and 
gives  a  table  of  experiments  performed  on  a  frog,  from  wliich  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  a  muscle  in  contracting  is  not,  in  the  first  instance,  warmer, 
but  colder  than  before — a  phenomenon  which  he  terms  the  "  negative  calorific 
variation."  If,  however,  it  be  made  to  contract  persistently  (tetanus),  heat  is 
generated,  so  that  ultimately  the  origimd  temperature  of  the  muscle  is  sur- 
passed ;  and  there  is  this  further  peculiarity  of  the  effects  of  tetanus,  that  the 
development  of  heat  does  not  cease  when  the  muscle  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  irritation,  regained  its  original  length.    On  the  contrary,  heat 
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oontinnes  to  be  developed ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  this 
secondary  or  "  subseonent  development"  of  heat  diminishes  with  increased  ei- 
hanstion  of  tlie  mnscle,  and  also  that  it  is  much  less  in  the  mnsdes  of  frogs 
experimented  on  in  winter  than  in  autumn.  The  experiments  are  in  coarse  of 
repetition  bj  Heidenhain  himself,  with  apparatus  of  a  still  more  delicate  con- 
struction. 

3.  Meyerstein  and  Thiry's  researches  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining whether  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  when  a  muscle  contracts  con- 
tinuously against  a  heavy  weight,  and  when  therefore  it  remains  elongated,  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  generated  when  the  weight  is  light,  and  when  conse- 
quently the  muscle  can  readily  contract,  the  former  being  called  static,  the 
latter  dynamic  exertion.  The  experiments  were  made  uniformly  on  the  gastro- 
cnemius of  the  frog,  and  the  relative  increase  of  temperature  was  ascertained 
by  a  very  sensitive  thermo-electric  apparatus,  of  the  construction  of  which  full 
details  are  given.  They  also  observea  that  peculiar  cooling  of  the  muscle  de- 
scribed by  Solger,  which  takes  place  during  the  first  three  or  four  seconds  after 
the  commencement  of  contraction,  and  which  is  constantly  succeeded  by  an 
elevation  of  temperature.  They  noticed  that  this  phenomenon  was  usually 
more  remarkable  in  weak  than  in  strong  muscles,  and  in  the  latter  the  depres- 
sion of  temoerature  was  ^eater  the  smaller  the  weight  that  was  lifted  by  the 
muscle ;  indeed,  in  many  instances  it  attained  its  maximum  when  no  weignt  at 
all  was  appended.  In  some  cases  the  muscle  never  regained  its  original  tem- 
perature durixig  the  whole  time  it  was  made  to  contract,  which  was  ten  seconds, 
lliis  primaiy  oepression  of  temperature,  they  think,  may  with  great  probability 
be  attributed  to  the  contracted  muscle  possessing  a  less  specific  heat  than  when 
in  the  state  of  elongation ;  and  they  argue  that  it  is  only  natural  to  expect 
some  such  chan^  wnen  we  recal  the  alteration  of  the  other  physical  and 
chemical  properties  which  the  muscle  undergoes  during  contraction.  The  ele- 
vation of  temperature  which  followed  the  first  effect  of  cooling  usually  con- 
tinued for  some  seconds  after  the  muscle  had  ceased  to  contract,  and  is  attri- 
buted by  these  observers  to  the  chemical  changes  (oxidation)  taking  place  in 
the  substance  of  the  muscle ;  but  thev  do  not  mention,  what  seems  to  be  of 
importance,  the  increased  fiow  of  blooa  through  the  muscle  which  occurs  after 
contraction.  The  primary  depression  of  temperature  makes  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  express  in  fibres  the  actual  amount  of  heat  developed  by  any  musch; 
in  the  act  of  contraction.  They  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of 
heat  generated  increases  or  decreases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  heights  to 
which  the  weights  were  raised ;  successive  experiments  on  the  same  muscles, 
agreeing  very  perfectly  in  their  results,  though  it  was  found  to  be  impoesible 
to  compare  tlie  effects  produced  by  the  contraction  of  different  muscles.  And 
thus  it  may  be  said  that  in  any  case,  if  double  the  amount  of  heat  be  generated, 
twice  as  much  work  has  been  performed ;  and  if  an  equality  of  heat  be  pro- 
duced, the  muscle  has  performed  the  same  amount  of  work,  however  it  may 
have  been  exerted,  whetner  in  traction  against  a  heavy  weight,  or  in  lifting  a 
light  weight. 

4.  In  this  paper,  Mr.  Baxter  considers,  1st,  the  mechanical  power  exerted 
by  muscles  during  contraction ;  and  2ndly,  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  force  or  energy  to  the  explanation  of  physiological  phenomoia. 
For  the  determination  of  the  first  point,  the  gastrocnemius  of  a  living  frog  was 
employed,  still  attached  to  the  animal,  but  paralysed  by  division  of  Uie  sciatic. 
The  means  used  to  excite  the  nerve  was  the  current  of  electricitTfrom  a  single 
cell  of  medium  size  (Smee's  construction).  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 
were :  1.  Out  of  60  frogs  taken  indiscriminately,  the  average  results  of  the  ex- 
periments  show  that  1  grain  of  muscle  is  capable  of  raising  a  weight  of  60S 
j^rains  through  a  space  of  1.53rd  of  an  inch.  2.  That  sex  has  an  important 
influence  over  the  results.    In  males,  it  was  found  that  1  grain  =  666  grains. 
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viiilst  in  females  1  grain  =  579  grains.  3.  That  the  weight  of  the  animal  pre- 
Yioos  to  the  experimeDt  gave  no  indication  as  to  the  roEil  muscular  power  of 
the  animal  that  could  be  relied  on.  4.  That  during  the  experiment  tnere  was 
a  loss  of  weight  in  the  animal,  but  an  increase  of  weight  in  the  muscle  experi- 
mented upon.  5.  That  an  iacreased  nutrition  of  the  muscle  was  indicated  by 
its  weight,  its  vascularity,  increase  in  the  activity  of  its  electrical  condition, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  its  muscular  power.  6.  That  circumstances  influ- 
encing the  health  of  the  animal,  such  as  absence  of  food,  temperature,  and 
confinement,  have  an  important  influence  over  the  results.  7.  That  the  main- 
tenance of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  these 
experiments. 
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I.  On  Ofyeerine,  and  its  Jpplications  to  Medical  and  Swrgical  Treaiment. 

By  Dr.  D^icabqxjat. 

Db.  D^habquat  has  lately  published  a  book  on  the  therapeutical  applications 
of  glycerine.  This  substance  has  been  used  internally  as  a  laxative,  but  its 
aperient  effects  are  more  evident  when  employed  as  an  enema,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  ounces  of  glycerine  to  sixteen  of  water.  Eetid  and  gangrenous  ulcers 
are  modified  by  g^cerine,  and  rapidly  assume  a  healthy  aspect,  u  the  dressings 
are  changed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  forms  a  ^d  dressing  for  malignant 
carbuncle,  and  in  cases  of  bums  it  imparts  to  the  injured  surfaces  a  permanent 
sensation  of  coolness,  due  to  its  hyj^rometric  properties.  It  is  also  a  iisefol 
adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  a 
valuable  palliative  in  cancer.  It  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  iodine, 
and  an  injection  of  an  ounce  of  iodine  and  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  glycerine 
has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  deep-seated  abscess,  sinuses,  scrofu- 
lous wounds,  syphilitic  bubo,  &c.  In  diseases  of  the  skin,  glycerine  is  often 
more  successful  than  pommades,  as  for  instance  in  vulvular  bypenesthesia;  ia 
pityriasis  capitis  a  combination  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  glycerine,  aod 
rose-water,  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  has  been  found  very 
efficacious ;  and  a  sulphur  pommade  for  scabies,  made  with  glvcerine  instead  of 
lard,  possesses  the  aovantages  of  not  staining  the  linen  and  beinjg  free  fixm 
offensive  odour.  Dr.  D^marquay  gives  numerous  formulae,  contaming  glyce- 
rine, applicable  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  ear,  mouth,  fauces* 
and  larynx.  Li  thrush,  stomatitis,  and  ulcerative  sore  throat,  M.  Blache  pro- 
scribes an  application  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  biborate  of  soda  and  one 
ounce  of  glycerine. 
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II.  0/t  ike  Treatment  of  Tendinous  RheumaiUm  by  the  Hxiernal  Employmeni  of 
Sulphur.    By  Dr.  Renabd.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  April  Slst,  1863.) 

Tendinous  rheumatism,  according  to  Dr.  Renard,  differs  from  acute  rheu- 
matism by  the  absence  of  the  general  symptoms,  and  from  the  chronic  by  the 
presence  of  local  inflammatory  symptoms.  Dr.  Renard  suffered  from  thb 
complaint  himself  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  for  which  he  was 
copiously  bled.  The  parts  affected  were  the  tendons  of  the  hamstring  muscles, 
and  no  improvement  resulted  after  a  long  course  of  diaphoretics,  camphor, 
terebinthinate  and  other  liniments,  and  the  administration  of  the  solanaceas. 
At  last  Dr.  Renard  saw  a  passaj^  in  an  English  medical  journal,  stating  that 
persons  suffering  from  rheumatism  in  the  legs  had  only  to  dust  the  inside  of 
their  stockings  with  sulphur.  He  immediately  employed  this  simple  remedy, 
the  sulphur  oeiug  the  commercial  flowers  of  brimstone,  which  contain  some 
sulphurous  acid.  The  curative  effect  was  very  well  marked,  for  Dr.  Renard 
walked  in  the  evening,  then  renewed  the  sulphur  in  the  stocking  before  sleep- 
ing in  them,  found  himself  very  much  relieved  the  next  morning,  and  nearly 
quite  cured  on  the  morning  after.  A  few  days  later,  he  left  off  the  brimstone, 
and  the  pain  reappeared  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  but  yielded  very  soon  to  the 
reapplication  of  sulphur.  Since  the  year  1857,  when  he  was  first  attacked,  the 
same  experiment  was  repeated  every  winter  when  he  was  suffering  from  chronic 
tenodynia,  either  in  the  hams,  the  heels,  or  the  elbows.  He  felt,  under  the 
influence  of  the  contact  of  the  flowers  of  brimstone,  the  skin  becoming  hotter, 
fiiightly  excited,  and  more  disposed  to  sweating;  and  as  soonas  this  effect  was  pro- 
duced, the  relief  of  the  pain  seemed  to  be  immediately  marked.  Whatever  may 
be  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  sdphur  exerts  its  curative  agency. 
Dr.  Renard  affirms  that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  rheumatic  pains  of 
the  tendons,  and  that  this  action  is  the  more  rapid  and  certain  in  proportion  as 
the  tendons  are  more  superficial  and  the  sulphur  is  kept  more  closely  over  the 
painful  parts. 

m.  On  the  TJw  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  the  Paraplegia  of  Children,    By 
Dr.  BoucHUT.    (Bull.  G^n.  de  Th^rap.,  Jan.  30th,  1863.) 

Dr.  Bouchut  employed  the  nitrate  of  silver  internally  in  the  case  of  a  child, 
B^d  seven  years,  in  the  Hospital  of  Sainte  Eugenie.  The  patient  had  had  a 
£^1  from  a  height  of  a  few  feet,  and  immediately  complained  of  acute  pain  in 
the  dorsal  region.  From  this  time  the  child  was  unable  to  walk,  and  when  she 
was  placed  upright  the  legs  bent  and  sank  down  under  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  speech  became  slow,  difficult,  and  indistinct,  and  the  food  partly  escaped 
from  the  mouth  during  mastication.  For  nearly  a  month,  only  the  expectant 
treatment  was  adoptea ;  but  Dr.  Bouchut  then  conceived  the  idea  of  treatinc^ 
the  paralysis  with  nitrate  of  silver,  according  to  the  views  of  Wunderlich,  and 
Charcot  and  Yulpian.  He  therefore  prescribed  one  ceatigramme  of  the  nitrate, 
divided  into  two  pills,  to  be  taken  every  day ;  and  this  treatment  (occasionally 
Tarying  the  dose)  was  continued  for  more  than  a  month  with  success,  for  at 
Uie  end  of  this  time  the  child  left  the  hospital  perfectly  cured.  Dr.  Bouchut 
remarks  that  this  was  a  case  of  paraplegia  from  direct  violence,  depending 
apparently  upon  a  state  of  commotion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  the  use  of 
filtrate  of  silver  was  attended  with  manifest  advantage.  The  expectant  treat- 
ment had  been  tried  without  any  avail,  but  as  soon  as  the  nitrate  was  employed 
the  improvement  became  apparent:  in  twelve  days  the  child  began  to-walk 
alone,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  of  the  treatment  the  cure  was  complete: 
Although  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  successful  in  the  present  case.  Dr.  Bouchut 
thinks  that  it  would  not  be  a  suitable  medicine  for  cases  of  paraplegia  in  which 
there  are  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  spmal  cora  or  its  membranes. 

16 
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lY .  On  the  Employment  of  Tawdn  in  the  Affectione  of  the  Jtupiraiory  Oraans, 
and  principally  in  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  By  Dr.  Woillez.  (Bufietin 
G^n^ral  de  Therapeutique,  January  15th^  1863.)^ 

Dr.  Woillez  has  employed  taxmin  in  polmonary  phthisis,  and  also  in  some  other 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  accompaniea  with  hyper-secretion  from  the 
bronchial  tubes.  He  believes  that  in  the  former  case  it  occasionally  exercises 
an  undoubted  influence,  not  only  in  the  diminution  of  the  mucous  secretions 
obstructing  the  air-passages,  but  also  in  the  evolution  of  the  local  tubercular 
lesion,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  general  health.  In  bronchorrhoea  it  appa- 
rently acts  only  on  one  element  of  the  disease — ^namely,  the  abnormal  hyper- 
secretion. 

In  selecting  his  cases  of  bronchitis.  Dr.  Woillez  has  admitted  only  those 
which  were  well  marked,  and  characterized  by  the  principal  distinctive  siffu  of 
a  subcrepitant  rhonchus,  occupying  at  least  the  base  of  both  lungs  bebin£  In 
such  instances,  the  bronchial  secretion  becomes  the  prevailing  feature  as  soon 
as  the  most  acute  phenomena  are  relieved,  and  the  greater  or  less  abundance 
of  this  secretion  may  account  for  the  greater  or  less  dyspnoea,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  cou^h  and  expectoration.  The  first  indication  of  treatment,  therefore, 
is  to  dimmish  this  catarrhal  element,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  functional 
symptoms,  and  to  restrict  the  extent  of  the  humid  rhonclii  heard  on  aosculta* 
tion.  Dr.  Woillez  administers  tannin  in  the  daily  dose  of  four  pills,  each  con- 
taining the  '15  or  * 20  of  a  gramme,  two  to  be  taken  twice  a  day  at  meals. 

In  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  tannin  in  pulmonary  consumption.  Dr.  Woillez 
considers  that  this  drug  has  an  undoubted  influence  in  improving  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  in  inducing  a  favourable  change  in  nutrition,  and 
that  its  tonic  action  is  comparable  to  that  of  cinchona.  But  he  admits  that 
this  favourable  action  on  the  nutrition,  and  its  reparative  influence  on  the  pul- 
monary lesion,  are  not  constant,  and  he  cannot  accurately  state  the  proportion 
of  successful  and  unsuccessful  cases  which  he  has  observed.  Even  in  the  ad* 
vanced  period  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Dr.  Woillez  has  known  the  tannin 
produce  a  favourable  result  by  arresting  the  symptoms  in  their  progress,  and 
m  modifying  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  an  apparent  cure.  When 
tannin  is  given  in  the  dose  already  described,  to  patients  who  have  cavities  in 
their  lungs,  not  amounting  to  large  excavations,  it  ^neraUy  happens  that  the 
local  signs  are  sensibly  improved  at  the  end  of  from  eight  to  nfteen  davs.  This 
amelioration  is  characterized  by  a  marked  diminution  of  the  humia  rhonchi. 
The  blowing  or  cavernous  respiration  is  afterwards  clearer,  as  well  as  the 
bronchophony,  and  the  rhonchi,  sometimes  less  numerous,  are  perceived  prin- 
cipally at  the  end  of  inspiration,  or  only  at  the  moment  of  coughing.  The 
principal  conditions  in  wnich  the  treatment  by  tannin  has  seemed  to  fail  in 
phthisis,  are  the  continuance  of  fever,  the  rapimty  of  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  the  existence  of  recent  delivery  in  women :  these  circumstances  seem  to 
Dr.  Woillez  to  make  phthisis  almost  necessarily  fatal. 


V.  On  the  Simultaneous  Employment  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  and  Ergot  ofRye  in 
Albuminuria,    (Gazette  M^dicale  de  Lyons,  Oct.  and  Nov.  1862.) 

Dr.  Socquet,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Chatin,  both  physi- 
cians of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons,  have  employed  the  perchloride  of  iron  and 
ergot  of  rye  for  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the 
results  they  have  obtained  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  cases  observed  were 
some  men  of  bad  constitution,  weakened  by  former  unfavourable  byeienio 
conditions,  such  as  insufficient  food,  and  dwelling  in  damp  and  badly-ventilated 
localities.  The  dropsy,  in  all  the  cases,  at  first  confined  to  the  face^  had  suc- 
cessively attacked  tne  limbs  and  the  peritoneum.    The  urine  was  pale  and 
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inodorous,  and  contained  Jarge  quantities  of  albumen,  and  in  one  case  micro* 
scopic  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  renal  epithelium. 
Immodiatelj  on  their  admission  into  the  hospital  these  men  were  snojectcd  to 
diaphoretics,  alkaline  diuretics,* uva  ursi,  and  digitalis,  though  without  any 
good  result ;  but  at  last  they  took  the  ergot  of  rye  and  perchloride  of  iron. 
These  medicines  were  given  in  progressive  doses,  beginning  with  20  drops  of 
tincture  of  the  perchloride  and  50  centigrammes  of  ergot  of  rye.  Every  two 
or  three  days  these  doses  were  methodically  increased,  and  carried  successively 
to  30,  40,  50,  60,  70  drops  of  tincture  of  the  perchloride,  and  to  75  centi- 
^mmes,  1  gramme  (about  15  grains),  and  3  grammes  of  the  ergot.  Under 
this  treatment  the  albumen  in  the  urine  rapidly  began  to  diminish ;  in  ten 
days  it  disappeared  completelv,  and  in  ten  days  afterwards  the  different  drop- 
sical effusions  dbappcared  also.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the  treatment  having 
been  suspended  a  little  too  soon,  the  albumen  again  appeared  in  the  urine. 
In  order  to  judge  comparatively  of  the  effects  of  the  perchloride  and  the 
ergot,  the  perchloride  was  administered  alone,  when  the  albumen  diminished ; 
but  this  diminution,  although  rapid  at  first,  was  afterwards  very  slow.  The 
ergot  being  added  to  the  prescription,  accelerated  the  cure,  and  four  days  after 
its  administration  there  was  no  more  albumen  in  the  urine.  M.  Perrond,  in 
makinf  some  remarks  on  these  cases,  observes  that  the  ergot  and  the  per- 
chloride of  iron  appear  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  albuminuria,  but  tiiat 
their  use  constituted  the  treatment  of  a  symptom  rather  than  that  of  a  disease, 
and  that  they  are  not  therefore  calculated  to  supersede  the  use  of  other  mea- 
sures intended  to  remove  the  original  malady. 


VI.  On  the  Employment  of  Large  Doses  of  Ligitalie,    By  Dr.  W.  E.  Bowman* 

(Canada  Lancet,  April  15th,  1863.) 

Dr.  Bowman  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  generally-received  opinion  as  to 
the  poisonous  effects  of  digitalis,  and  he  attributes  many  of  the  sudden 
deaths  said  to  occur  in  dropsy  to  the  accompanying  disease,  and  uot  to  the 
remedy.  Dr.  Bowman  records  two  cases  of  delirium  tremens  in  which  he 
gave  large  doses  of  digitalis  with  good  effects.  The  first  was  a  man  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  hard  drinker  for  many  years.  Morphia  was  first 
administered,  but  it  did  not  produce  sleep.  Digitalis  was  given,  with  the 
result  of  reducing  the  pulse  from  100  to  50,  of  diminishing  the  tremor,  and  of 
calming  a^tation,  and  he  recovered  without  any  bad  symptoms  remaining. 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  friglitful 
▼isions,  and  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  throwing  himself  out  of  a  window. 
The  treatment  was  begun  by  the  administration  of  half  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  digitalis,  which  soon  brought  down  the  pulse  from  80  to  64 ;  and  the  same 
dose  was  repeated  at  short  intervals  for  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  and  in  eight 
days  he  recoTered.  This  patient  took  two  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis  in  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  the  tincture  being  made  from  fresh 
and  fine  leaves.  The  first  dose  lowered  the  pulse  eight  beats,  but  it  was  a;n:ain 
laised  by  the  second  dose,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  doses  had  no  effect 
on  the  number  of  beats,  but  rendered  them  occasionally  irregular.  The  5th 
dose,  however,  brought  down  the  pulse  at  once  to  48,  at  which  it  remained 
most  of  the  time  for  several  days,  producing  no  ill  effects  whatever,  and  merely 
rendering  the  patient  languid. 

[Tliese  cases  show,  what  has  long  been  believed,  that  persons  may  take  large 
doses  of  digitalis  without  any  bad  effects  ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
cases  are  related,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  cases  of  true  delirium 
tremens.— Il£PO&'n&.] 
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Vn.  On  the  luiernal  Exhibition  of  Airopia  and  Sirychnia,    By  Alexander 
Fleming,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.    (Bdin.  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  1863.) 

Dr.  Fleming  lias  for  several  years  employed  solutions  of  atropia  and  strychnia 
for  internal  nse,  and  he  prefers  them  to  the  ordinary  preparations  of  bella- 
donna and  nox  vomica,  on  account  of  their  greater  safety  and  efficiency.  The 
solutions  of  both  alkaloids  employed  by  Dr.  Fleming  are  so  proportioned  in 
strength  that  ten  minims  is  the  ordinary  commencing  dose,  which  easilv  admits 
of  increase  for  the  adult,  and  of  diminution  for  the  child.  The  solution  of 
atropia  is  pref)ared  from  1  grain  of  atropia,  and  5  drachms  of  distilled  water. 
The  alkaloid  is  to  be  thoroughly  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sufficient  rectified  spirit  is  to  be  added  to  make  10 
drachms.  This  solution  keeps  well  and  is  of  uniform  strength,  and  10  minims 
of  it,  containing  l-60th  of  a  grain  of  atropia,  is  the  commencing  dose  for  an 
adult.  It  should  be  given  in  a  little  water,  once  daily,  at  bedtime,  and  on  an 
empty  stomach.  For  children  of  one  year,  and  all  ages  under  one  year,  the 
commencing  dose  is  1  minim;  of  two  years,  2  minims;  of  three  years,  3' 
minims,  ana  so  on  up  to  ten  years,  when  10  minims  may  be  given.  The 
diseases  in  which  Dr.  Fleming  uses  atit)pia  are  epilepsy,  asthma,  constipation, 
and  hooping-cough.  He  uses  it  once  a  day,  because  the  action  of  one  dose 
does  not  subside  completely  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours ;  and  if  a  second  is 

fiven  before  the  effects  of  the  first  have  passed  away,  there  is  a  risk  of  pro- 
ucing  cumulative  action.  It  should  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  because 
the  dose  of  atropia  requires,  for  its  due  action,  to  be  promptly  absorbed ;  and 
when  mixed  with  the  contents  of  a  full  stomach  it  enters  the  system  very  gra- 
dually, and  manifests  its  usual  effects  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  drug,  when  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit,  has  no 
action,  for  it  always  meets  there  a  lai^e  Quantity  of  food,  and  mixing  with  it, 
enters  the  system  very  gradually.  Several  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Fleming 
have  satisfied  him  that  this  explanation  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  im- 
munity of  grass-feeding  brutes  from  the  effects  of  certain  poisons,  for  their 
stomachs  arc  always  full.  Atropia  should  never  be  given  in  pill,  which  may 
undergo  solution  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,  lest  when  two  or  three  pills  accu- 
mulate in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  they  roav,  from  some  change  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal fluids,  be  suddenly  dissolvea  and  excite  severe  atropism. 

The  solution  of  strychnia  is  made  with  2  grains  of  strychnia  and  5  drachms 
of  distilled  water :  the  strychnia  is  to  be  thorougjhly  dissolved  by  means  of  a 
little  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  rectified  spint  is  to  be  added  to  make  10 
drachms.  This  solution,  like  that  of  atropia,  is  uniform  in  strength,  passes 
readily  into  the  circulation,  and  the  dose  can  be  apportioned  with  accuracy. 
The  commencing  dose  is  10  minims,  and  contains  l-30th  of  a  n-ain  of 
strychnia.  When  employed  for  its  tetanic  action,  the  solution  should  oe  taken 
in  the  morning,  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  in  half  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  the  dose  mcreased  2  or  4  minims  daily  until  a  slight  degree  of  its  physio- 
logical action,  such  as  stiffness  about  the  jaws  or  neck,  or  spasmodic  movements 
in  the  paralysed  muscles,  is  manifested,  when  no  further  increase  should  be 
made.  It  snould  be  mven  only  once  daily,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  cumulative 
action ;  it  should  be  taken  in  the  morning,  so  that  its  action  may  be  over  before 
bedtime  and  the  sleep  be  not  disturbed ;  and  it  should  be  Riven  on  an  empty 
stomach  and  dilutca  with  water,  to  ensure  its  prompt  ana  easy  absorption. 
Stcychnia  should  never  be  given  in  pill,  for  it  is  hard  of  solution  in  the  wok 
acids  of  the  stomach,  and  several  pills  may  remain  unchanged  and  accumulate 
there,  or  in  the  bowels.  When  the  strychnia  is  employed  as  a  tonie^  the  dose 
of  the  solution  is  5  minims,  and  it  may  then  be  exhibited  twice  daily  with  safety 
and  advantage* 
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VIII.  On  the  Treatment  of  Neuralgia  hf  Common  Tincture  of  Iodine  and  Mar* 
pkimxed  Tincture  of  Iodine,  By  M.  Bouchut.  (L'Union  M6dicale,  July 
21st  and  23rd,  1863.) 

M.  Bouchut  relates  the  particnlars  of  sixteen  cases  of  neuralgia  seated  in  * 
different  superficial  nerves,  all  quickly  cured  by  applications  of  common  and 
morphinized  iodine.  He  employs  this  substance  as  a  revulsive,  and  he  con- 
siders it  a  milder  aud  more  manageable  caustic  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
revulsives  employed  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  therefore  deserves  to  be 
classed  among  the  locai  remedies  for  neuralgia.  He  has  used  it  in  all  kinds  of 
neuralgia,  but  it  is  difficult  to  employ  it  in  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  or  in 
hemicrania,  in  consequence  of  the  yellow  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the  skin. 
Hence  he  uses  it  in  such  cases  onlv  when  he  is  able  to  conceal  it  in  the  eye* 
brows  or  the  hair.  Thus,  in  frontal  neuralgia  he  paints  the  eyebrow  without 
allowing  the  iodine  to  pass  to  the  skin,  and  in  temporal  neuralgia  he  applies 
the  tincture  in  front  of  the  ear,  concealing  it  under  the  hair  ot  the  temple. 
But  everywhere  else  the  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  extensively  applied,  without 
any  precaution,  on  large  surfaces,  and  then  the  revulsion  is  the  more  energetic 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  size  of  the  cauterized  part.  Thus,  in  intercostal 
neuralgia  a  large  band  of  tincture  of  iodine  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  painful 
nerve,  and  in  sciatica  over  the  whole  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  never  produces  any 
inoonvenience.  These  revulsive  applications  are  made  with  pure  tincture  of 
iodine  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil ;  they  are  repeated  night  and  momin^^ 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  then  the  skin  is  irritated,  and  the  hardened  epidermis 
cracks,  and  a  severe  pain  is  felt.  In  such  cases  the  application  must  be  alto- 
gether discontinued,  or  used  at  more  distant  intervals,  or  the  tincture  most  be 
weakened  by  the  addition  of  water  or  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. As  long  as  the  epidermis  is  entire,  the  iodine  laid  on  the  skin  is  not 
absorbed ;  but  when  the  dermis  is  denuded  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis, 
and  the  application  of  iodine  is  painful  in  itself,  absorption  takes  place,  and 
iodine  is  detected  in  the  urine  by  the  use  of  re-agents.  M.  Bouchut,  although 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  iodine  applied  in  cases  of  superficial  neural^ia^ 
doubts  very  much  whether  it  acts  as  a  specific  in  consequence  of  absorption, 
and  is  disposed  to  think  that  it  acts  only  as  -a  caustic,  stimulating  the  skm  and 
acting  as  a  revulsive.  It  is  a  succedaneum  to  all  irritating  embrocations  used 
in  neuralgia,  such  as  mustard,  turpentine,  camphorated  spirit,  ammonia,  chloro- 
form, &c. ;  and  it  may  be  substituted  for  blisters  and  the  actual  cautery.  In 
fact,  it  possesses  some  really  beneficial  properties,  without  producing  any  in- 
convenience, and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  used  in  the  first  instance  before 
having  recourse  to  any  more  enereetic  remedies. 

The  morphinized  tincture  of  ioaipe  acts  in  a  different  manner :  the  applica- 
tion is  less  painful,  and  does  not  so  rapidlv  produce  epidermic  desquamation. 
It  acts  also  as  a  revulsive,  but  in  a  tar  less  energetic  manner  than  simple 
tincture  of  iodine ;  and  it  appears  to  be  especially  the  medium  of  a  combination 
of  morphia  with  the  epidermis,  acting  upon  the  painful  tissues  by  its  sedative 
action.  In  certain  cases  it  acts  by  inoculation  when  the  cracked  epidermis 
leaves  certain  parts  of  the  dermis  denuded  by  which  absorption  takes  place. 

IX.  \.  On  the  Action  of  Expectorant  Remedies,  By  W.  T.  Gaibdkeb,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  Glasgow  University.  (Glasgow 
Medical  Journal,  July.) 

3.  On  the  Use  of  So-called  ExpeetoratUs  in  Diseases  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of 
the  Lungs;  being  Remarks  suggested  by  Professor  Gairdner^s  recent  Article  on 
the  Action  of  Expectorant  Remedies,  By  J.  A.  Eastok,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  Glasgow  University.    (Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Oct.) 

In  the  first  of  these  papers,  Dr.  Gairdner,  after  examining  and  criticising 
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the  opinions  of  Cullen  and  other  authors  as  to  the  action  of  expectorants,  offers 
a  theory  of  his  own.  He  regards  normal  expectoration  as  an  act  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  or  of  the  consciousness,  and  analc^os  to  the  oontractious 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  of  the  intestines,  of  the  Fidkpian  tubes,  and  of  the 
ducts  of  the  secreting  glands.  He  thinks  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  peristaltic 
action,  such  as  is  observed  in  the  long  tortuous  uterus  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  the  bile-duct,  or  in  the  ureters.  Just  as  the  foetus,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  biliary  or  urinary  calculus,  in  the  second  and  third,  so  is  the 
bronchial  mucus  expelled  from  the  bronchial  tubes  by  a  kind  of  peristaltic 
action,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  bronchial  circular  fibres.  The  remedial 
agents  that  are  found  by  experience  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  mucus  from 
the  lungs  are,  according  to  Dr.  Gairdner,  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  first,  aromatic 
and  volatile  substances,  such  as  camphor,  ammonia,  assafoetida,  ^Uc,  myrrh, 
copaiba,  and  several  other  balsamic  extracts,  turpentine,  benzom,  &c.  The 
action  of  these  is  probably  local,  and  consequent  on  their  direct  contact  with 
the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  either  tnrough  the  secretions  or  through 
the  expired  air.  Secondly,  substances  which  are  expectorant  in  small  doses, 
and  nauseant  and  emetic  in  larger  ones,  as  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  squills, 
seneca,  lobelia,  tobacco,  &c.;  and  these  last  are  believed  by  Dr.  Gairdner  to  be 
peculiarly  and  specifically  the  exciters  of  bronchial  peristalsis.  Squill,  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  antimony  act  upon  the  stomach  in  large  doses,  and  produce 
vomiting,  and  this  vomiting  will  often  relieve  the  lungs,  when  they  are  con- 
gested, oy  producing  copious  expectoration ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  severe 
and  irritative  cou^h,  such  as  that  of  hooping-cough,  or  of  some  stages  of  pul- 
monarv  phthisis,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  vomiting.  This  fact  can  only  be  ex- 
plainea  by  the  nervous  communication  which  exists  between  the  stomach  and 
the  lungs  through  the  medium  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

In  the  second  paper  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Dr.  Easton  disap- 
proves altogether  Dr.  Gairdner's  views  on  expectoration,  and  he  denies  that 
the  medicines  classed  under  the  head  of  eipectorants  excite  peristalsis  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Indeed,  he  denies  that  peristalsis  can  be  said  to  occur  in 
these  tubes,  for  Heisseisen  has  seen  in  them  only  transverse  muscular  fibres, 
the  longitudinal  fibres  being  of  a  doubtful  character,  and  certainly  not  mus- 
cular ;  nence  peristalsis  cannot  take  place,  for  that  operation  reauires  both 
transverse  and  longitudinal  muscles.  The  transverse  fibres,  accoroing  to  Dr. 
Easton,  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  narrowing  the  oalibre  of  the  bronchi,  and 
thus  are  very  probably  serviceable  in  regulating  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air, 
and  perhaps  mav  take  a  part,  together  with  ciliary  motion,  in  disposing  of  the 
normal  mucus  oi  the  air-tubes.  Dr.  Easton  consiaers  that  the  medicines  called 
expectorants  act  in  very  different  modes,  and  that  the  object  of  the  practitioner 
in  relieving  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes  is  not  merely  to  remove 
the  super^undant  secretion,  but  to  alter  the  character  of  the  membrane  by 
which  the  secretion  is  poured  out. 

The  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  very  different  in  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  bronchial  inflammation,  for  in  the  former  case  the 
membrane  is  dry  and  harsh,  assuming  a  state  something  like  that  of  the  skin 
during  an  attack  of  fever,  while  in  tne  latter  the  tubes  are  filled  with  an  ex- 
cessive muco-purulent  secretion.  In  the  former  case,  therefore,  instead  of 
attempting  to  cause  expectoration  where  there  is  nothing  to  expectorate,  the 
medical  treatment  shotild  be  directed  to  overcome  the  congestion,  to  restore 
the  suspended  secretion  of  the  pulmonary  membrane,  and  to  establish  from  it 
a  kind  of  internal  diaphoresis.  In  the  latter  case,  there  should  be  a  double 
object — ^namely,  to  remove  the  excessive  secretion,  and  to  alter  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  secreting  surface.  Squill,  being  an  irritant,  does  harm  in 
acate  inflammation,  because  it  increases  the  congestion  of  the  membrane  which 
is  already  too  much  congested ;  but  it  does  good  in  chronic  inflammation  when 
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the  pulmonaiy  membrane  is  in  an  atonic  state.  Dr.  Easton  proposes  to  divide 
the  so-called  expectorants  into  what  he  calb  relaxing  broneko-mueo  alieraitts, 
which  are  prinapaUy  inhalation  of  vapours,  tartar-emetio  in  doses  of  one- 
twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  ipecacuanha  in  one-quarter  or  one-half  grain 
doses,  henbane,  hemlock,  aconite,  ^en  hellebore,  hydrocyanic  acid,  demnl* 
cents,  alkalies — all  of  which  are  suitable  to  the  acute  cases ;  and  stimulating 
broMcio-mMeo  alterants,  as  squill,  leek,  onion,  garlick,  benzoin,  styrax,  prepara- 
tions of  tolu,  turpentine,  copaiba,  the  fetid  gums,  myrrh,  senega,  lobelia^  ses- 
qnicarbonate  of  ammonia,  kc,  for  the  chronic  cases;  and  as  coughing  is 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  excessive  nmco-pumlent  secretion,  and  the  conse- 
quent relief  of  dyspncsa,  and  as  this  act  is  a  muscular  one,  it  should  be  excited 
by  a  class  of  medicines  which  might  be  called  pneumo^museulo  excitants,  such 
as  the  stimulating  preparations  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  nux  vomica,  iron,  cin- 
chona, together  with  general  hygienic  measures,  and  the  use  of  embrocations, 
sponging,  and  friction,  and  the  inhalation  of  stimulating  vapours. 


X.  On  tie  Datura  Tatula,  and  its  Use  in  Asthma,  By  JoHir  F.  McVeagh,  M.D. 
(Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August,  1863.) 

Dr.  McVeagh  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  powers  of  the 
datura  tatula,  while  he  was  attending  an  Irish  nobleman,  in  tne  year  1850. 
The  latter  was  suddenly  seised  with  a  severe  attack  of  asthma,  to  which  he 
was  subject,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  stated  that  he  had  a 
remedy  at  hand  which  would  quickly  relieve  him.  Thb  was  the  datura  tatuhi, 
put  into  a  pipe  and  smoked ;  and  he  had  scarcely  smoked  it  for  a  few  minutes 
when  the  dyspnoea  b^nn  to  abate,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  more  he  was  very 
materially  reheved.  The  smoking  ingredients  consisted  of  an  equal  mixture 
of  braised  seeds  and  the  dried  hero.  He  had  used  it  for  many  years  with  per- 
fect success,  having  first  learned  its  use  at  Malta,  where  it  grew  abundantly  in 
the  governor's  garden.  Dr.  McVeagh  subsequentlv  learned  from  the  Right 
Hon.  More  (yEarrell,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Malta,  that  the  plant  was 
much  prized  in  that  island  as  a  remedy  for  asthma.  Dr.  McVeagh  uterwards 
prescribed  the  remedy  in  several  cases  with  success.  It  is  not  efficacious  in 
cases  complicated  with  disease  of  the  heart  or  chronic  bronchitis ;  or  at  any 
nte  the  relief  is  onlv  temporary ;  but  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  asthma  its 
eflfects  are  very  benenciaL  Its  action  resembles  stramonium  in  some  degree, 
but  it  is  more  antispasmodic  and  less  narcotic,  and  rarely  causes  headache.  It 
may  be  used  for  smoking,  like  tobacco,  and  also  in  the  form  of  extract  and  tinc- 
ture. The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  and 
that  of  the  tmcture  is  from  20  to  GO  minims. 


XI.   On  Cinchona  Wine,  Ferruginous  Cinchona  Wine,  and  Iodized  Cinchona 
Wine.    By  G.  Bjchelot.    (L'Union  M^dicale,  June  16th,  1863.) 

In  consequence  of  the  different  proportions  of  the  active  principle  contained 
in  cinchona  wine,  M.  Ossian  Henrv  has  prepared  a  cinchona  wine  of  definite 
constitution,  which  he  calls  zin  de  quinquina  litre,  and  which  agrees  particu- 
larly well  with  delicate,  aged,  or  enfeebled  persons,  whose  stomachs  do  not 
eaauy  snp|)ori  the  employment  of  bitters.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  not 
having  a  disagreeable  taste;  but  the  {property  which  distinguishes  it  most  is 
the  constancy  of  its  composition  and  its  medicinal  properties,  and  thfe  conse- 
quent possibdity,  for  the  practitioner,  of  graduating  its  doses  with  certainty, 
according  to  the  effect  which  he  wishes  to  produce  m  the  system.  M.  Ossian 
Henry  has  also  devised  a  ferruginous  cinchona  wine.    Iron  and  cinchona  are 
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incompatible,  for  the  tannin  contained  in  the  latter  always  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  iron.  This  serious  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  M.  Ossian 
Henry,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  observed  in  his  chemical  processes, 
that  certain  soluble  salts  of  iron  undergo  no  alteration  in  the  presence  of 
cinchona  if  diastase  is  also  present.  He  has  therefore  composed,  with  Malaga 
wine,  cinchona,  iron,  and  diastase,  a  very  remarkable  and  novel  pharmaoeuti«I 
product,  from  which  he  is  able  to  remove  a  great  part  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
cinchona  and  the  astringency  of  the  iron. 

The  iodized  cinchona  mne,'^e  the  preceding  compound,  is  a  new  |>roduct. 
M.  Ossian  Henry  has  been  the  first  to  succeed  m  combining  together  cinchona 
and  iodine — two  substances  which  are  as  incompatible  as  cinchona  and  iron. 
This  preparation  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  rendering  the  internal 
administration  of  iodine  as  easy  as  it  was  formerly  difficult.  The  smell  and 
taste  of  iodine,  and  its  irritating  action  on  the  living  organs,  have  rendered 
the  administration  of  iodine  so  difficult  that  the  iodides  have  always  been 
substituted  in  the  internal  treatment  of  diseases.  But  the  iodides  do  not 
completely  supply  the  place  of  iodine.  The  iodide  of  potassium,  for  instance, 
is  found  unchanged  in  the  secretions,  in  the  milk,  in  the  saliva,  and  in  the 
urine,  and  consequently,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  it  acts  as  iodide  of 
potassium  and  not  as  iodine.  M.  Ossian  Henry  had  ^reat  difficulties  to  con- 
tend against  in  combining  iodine  with  cinchona,  for  iodine,  whether  alone  or 
combined  with  tannin  or  gluten,  precipitates  abimdantlv  the  cinchona  wine. 
It  was  therefore  necessary,  so  to  sajr,  to  envelope  and  isolate  it,  so  as  to  place 
it  side  by  side  with  the  cinchona  without  allowing  any  reaction,  and  without 
altering  its  nature  in  any  way.  M.  Ossian  Henry  uas  succeeded  in  this  object 
by  associating  iodine  with  sugar  by  a  process  of  substitution,  and  the  new 
preparation  presents  the  cinchona  ana  the  iodine  intimately  united  but  not 
combined.  In  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  this  new  product  is  very  important. 
The  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  of  the  iodine,  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the 
cinchona,  are  imperceptible.  By  this  association,  the  causticity  of  the  iodine, 
which  is  so  injurious  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  is  completely 
blunted,  so  that  under  this  form  the  iodine  may  be  prescribed  in  Iftrge  doses» 
and  its  internal  administration  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  indications 
in  each  case.  This  combination  of  Malaga  wine,  cinchona,  and  iodine,  is  said 
to  be  likely  to  form  an  excellent  strengthening  and  restorative  medicine,  re* 
markable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  and  especially  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofuloas  and  syphilitic  affections. 


Xn.  On  Olvcerine  Pommades  in  Diseases  of  the  Eyes.    (Journal  de 
Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques,  July,  1863.) 

Glycerine  is  a  valuable  addition  to  ophthalmic  therapeutics,  and  Professor 
Grafe  thus  alludes  to  the  subject :  "  Combined  with  red  precipitate,  solidified 
glycerine  is  an  excellent  local  remedv  in  phlyctenoid  ophtlialmia  and  its 
sequclee.  When  a  tendency  is  observed  to  turgescence  of  tne  conjunctiva  and 
to  granulation,  pommades  prepared  with  stanm  and  glycerine  are  in  general 
more  efficacious  than  all  others.  This  solvent  is  the  Best  that  can  be  adopted 
for  the  external  use  of  sulphate  of  atropia."  The  solidified  glycerine  alluded 
to  is  prepared  by  heating  together  glycerine  and  starch  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
and  stirring  the  mixture  continually.  M.  Eoucher  considers  that  nitrate  o£ 
silver  is  incompatible  with  glycerine,  because  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by 
organic^  matter  and  converted  into  a  chloride.  This  is  the  case,  however,  onlr 
when  common  glycerine  is  used,  and  the  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  purifiea 
article,  which  may  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  without  decomposing  it ;  and 
the  mixture  of  glycerine  and  starch,  used  in  the  hospitals^  forms  wiUi  nitrate 
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of  silver  an  excellent  ointment,  which  M.  D^marqnay  often  prescribes  as  a 
dressing  for  certain  forms  of  venereal  nicer.  Some  of  the  new  pommadea 
used  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  are  composed  of  solidified  glycerine  (made  by 
mixing  glycerine  with  starch)  with  snlpnate  of  copper  and  corrosive  sublimate^ 
the  latter  being  universally  applied  in  syphilitic  ophthalmia,  and  being  highly 
recommended  by  some  surgeons  in  blepharitis,  in  senile  iritis,  and  ulcers  of 
the  cornea.  All  the  other  eye-ointments  may  also  be  compounded  with  glyce- 
rine ;  and  one  of  them,  in  which  iodide  of  potassium  is  a  principal  ingredient, 
appears  especially  deserving  of  notice.    M.  Gosselin  considers  that  the  iodide 

Smetrates  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye  through  the  cornea,  and  exercises  a 
rect  and  favoarable  influence  on  the  absorption  of  plastic  exudations.  In 
addition  to  these  medical  applications,  M.  Foncher  recommends  the  lids  to  be 
anointed  several  times  a-day  with  pure  glycerine.  This  substance  mixes  with 
and  liquefies  the  morbid  secretions,  ana  prevents  the  formation  of  adhesive 
crusts  at  the  bases  of  the  lashes.  When  scabs  have  formed,  they  are  soon 
dissolved  by  glycerine,  and  may  be  readily  removed. 


XIII.  On  Jpid,  as  a  Regulator  of  the  Menstrual  Functions,  By  Dr.  Babbette. 
(Journal  de  M^decine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques,  July,  1863.) 

Dr.  Barbette  relates  the  following  case,  showing  the  efficacy  of  apiol  (the 
active  principle  of  parsley)  in  the  treatment  of  irregular  menstruation :  A 
marriea  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  without  family,  had  never  menstruated 
with  any  degree  ot  regularity.  In  her  whole  life  she  did  not  recollect  the 
recurrence  of  the  function  for  two  successive  periods,  the  intervals  being 
always  nine,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  months.  The  most  powerful  emmena- 
gogues  were  prescribed  without  any  effect,  and  the  patient  had  abo  resorted, 
witnout  benefit,  to  several  mineral  spas.  Dr.  Barbette  having  been  consulted, 
recommended  the  use  of  apiol,  four  capsules  of  which  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  two  days  during  the  first  month;  during  the  second  month,  six 
capsules  in  the  course  of  three  days ;  and  eight  capsules  iu  four  days  during 
the  third  month.  The  first  doses  appeared  to  be  ineffectual ;  but  after  the 
third,  which  consisted  of  eight  capsules,  the  menses  appeared,  and  continued 
without  pain  for  five  or  six  davs.  On  previous  occasions  the  secretion  had 
been  attended  with  considerable  suffermg,  and  the  remedy  would  therefore 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  sedative  action  on  the  womb.  The  catamenia  after- 
wards returned  for  five  months  in  succession,  and  invariablj'  reappeared  two 
or  three  days  in  advance.  Dr.  Barbette  considers  that  these  important  results 
were  entirely  due  to  the  administration  of  the  apiol,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
the  most  effective  of  all  known  emmenagogues. 


XTV.  On  the  Comparative  Efficacy  of  Musk  and  Acetate  of  Ammonia  in  the 
Treatment  of  Cases  of  Severe  Pneumonia  with  Delirium,  By  Dr.  DiLioux 
BE  Savignac.    (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th6rapeutique,  July  30th,  1 863.) 

Dr.  D^lioux  specifies  opium,  musk,  and  acetate  of  ammonia  as  the  most 
useful  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  those  low  forms  of  pneumonia  which 
hare  been  called  typhoid,  malignant,  or  ataxic,  or  are  accompanied  with 
delirium.  Musk  is  an  antispasmodic  of  well-established  reputation,  and  if  it 
does  not  actually  stimulate,  its  action  is  not  without  a  certain  tonicity,  and  is 
therefore  useful  in  certain  nervous  conditions  when  it  is  necessary  to  tran- 
quillize but  not  to  reduce  the  vital  powers.  In  large  doses  it  produces  pheno- 
mena which  are  variously  interpreted,  but  which  appear  to  Dr.  D^lioux  to  be 
analogous  to  those  of  slight  intoxication,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  most 
essential  oils,  but  he  has  never  seen  them  manifested  when  the  drug  is  given 
in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses.    It  seems  to  be  a  remedy  well  adapted  for 
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cases  of  ataxia  joined  with  adynamia,  such  as  are  fonnd  combined  in  tTphoid 
pneumonia.  The  musk  should  not  be  given  in  too  small  a  dose,  if  it  is  desired 
to  produce  a  proper  effect,  and  it  is  useless  also  to  give  too  much.  One 
^mme  (fifteen  grains)  every  day  is  at  least  necessary,  but  may  be  sufficient 
in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  with  delirium.  The  great  objection  to 
the  use  of  musk  is  its  very  nigh  price,  and  its  consequent  scarcity  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  country. 

The  Spirit  ofMinderems,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  mixture  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  and  empyreumatic  products,  formerly  enjoyed  an  enormous  reputa- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  typhous  and  typhoid  cases,  malignant  fevers,  and 
typhus  itself,  but  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  had  fallen  into 
cususe.  Dr.  D^lioux  considers  it  to  be  a  modifying  a^nt  of  great  utility  in 
cases  of  adynamic  pneumonia,  and  that  a  soothmg  action  is  its  peculiar  phar- 
maco-dynamic  property.  Thus,  he  has  observed  in  the  decline  of  acute  diseases, 
when  the  fever  remains  without  any  obvious  connexion  with  organic  lesion, 
that  the  administration  of  acetate  of  ammonia  has  rendered  the  circulation 
normal,  and  has  removed  from  the  convalescence  the  last  morbid  phenomenon 
which  masked  or  retarded  it.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  physiological  action 
of  acetate  of  ammonia  is  not  identical  with  that  of  musk,  but  is  very  like  it  in 
several  respects.  Both  are  antispasmodics,  moderators  of  the  nervous  per- 
turbation, regulators  of  the  nervous  influx,  and,  as  they  might  be  caued, 
anti-ataxies.  But  musk  at  the  same  time  sustains,  and  even  stimulates  the 
nutritive  organic  actions,  while  acetate  of  ammonia  lowers  the  circulation,  and 
probably  acts  besides  on  the  blood  by  attenuating  its  fibrin,  as  all  the  am- 
moniacal  preparations  do,  and  induces  a  proportionate  degree  of  debility.  Dr. 
D^lioux  states,  that  since  he  has  been  m  Proven9e,  where  diseases  are  often 
complicated  with  nervous  symptoms,  and  where  he  has  seen  ataxic  cases  of 
pneumonia  perhaps  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  acetate  of  ammonia  has 
appeared  to  him  to  be  more  efficacious  than  musk,  and  he  has  therefore 
employed  it  with  remarkable  success.  Pneumonia,  complicated  with  eruptive 
fevers,  and  which  would  become  malignant  and  accompanied  with  delirium, 
may  be  mitigated  by  musk  or  acetate  of  ammonia.  If  an  adynamic  condition 
prevails,  musk,  especially  the  tincture,  together  with  cinchona,  appears  to 
be  preferable;  but,  in  Dr.  D^lioux's  experience,  acetate  of  ammonia  in 
large  doses  relieves  the  pneumonia,  which  is  consecutive  to  measles  and 
scarlatina. 


XV.  Ob  the  Influence  of  the  Air  of  the  Fyrenneet  on  the  Jffeelione  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs,  Dy  Dr.  Pbosf£&  db  Pibtba  Santa.  (L'Union 
M6dicale,  July  25th,  1863.) 

The  air  which  is  breathed  in  the  Pyrennees  at  an  elevation  of  ei^ht  hundred 
mHres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  possesses  the  peculiar  properties  of  being 
more  light  than  ordinary  air,  of  containing  less  oxygen  in  an  equal  volume,  oi 
being  impregnated  with  a  more  considerable  amount  of  watery  vapour,  and  of 
containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  ozone,  or  oxygen  in  a  peculiar  electrical 
condition.  The  atmosphere  thus  constituted  exercises  a  very  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  chronic  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  it  forms  in 
these  particular  cases  a  very  powerful  auxihary  to  the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  sulphurous  thermal  waters  diffused  throughout  the  region.  In  the  case  of 
patients  who  arrive  at  the  Eaux  Bonnes  in  a  state  of  con^stive  sub-irritation 
and  nervous  exdtabilitj,  a  slow  but  progressive  amelioration  is  observed,  even 
before  the  administration  of  the  waters ;  the  gastro-intestinal  functions  are 
regulated  and  fortified,  breathing  becomes  more  easy,  and  the  general  pheno- 
mena undergo  an  improvement.  Thb  improvement  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  in  which  there  is 
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less  oxygen,  but  an  ozonized  form  of  it,  and  a  lighter  atmosphere  saturated 
with  watery  vapour.  These  facts  probably  afford  an  explanation  of  the  more 
marked  efficacy  of  the  mineral  waters  when  drunk  at  the  springs ;  for  chemical 
reasonings  have  not  hitherto  explained  the  characteristic  difference  which  ia 
piesented  by  the  use  of  the  waters  at  a  distance  from  their  source.  The 
attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  children  by  a  visit  to  the 
Frrennees  appears  to  illustrate  the  above  remarks.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
alter  their  arrival,  children  in  general  experience  the  favourable  influence  of 
change  of  air,  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  exercise ;  their  vital  activity  is 
increased,  and  a  notable  change  takes  place  in  their  system.  But  suose- 
qnently,  under  the  influence  of  an  imperfect  oxidation,  and  of  an  impoverished 
condition  of  blood,  the  gastro-intestinal  functions  become  deranged,  and 
sjmptoms  of  ansemia  and  chloro-amemia  precede  or  follow  those  of  nervous 
irritability.  The  pale  complexion,  emaciation,  the  Ifruii  de  soufie  in  the 
carotids,  and  the  restlessness  of  disposition,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  patho* 
logiod  conditions.    The  children  are  ill  because  they  are  deprived  of  a  certain 

Soantitv  of  oxygen,  and  they  are  improved  by  ferruginous  preparations,  cod- 
ver  oil,  and  cinchona.  Thus,  the  effects  of  an  atmosphere  which  contains  too 
little  oxygen  ma^  be  easily  understood ;  it  is  useful  for  the  pulmonary  invalid, 
because  he  requires  to  breathe  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  a  less 
Quantity  of  oxyeen  into  his  lungs ;  but  it  is  injurious  to  children  because  they 
Qo  not  absorb  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  necessary  for  their  complete 
organic  support.  The  sulphurous  waters  of  the  Pyrennees  are  in  their  nature 
essentially  of  an  exciting  character,  but  this  property  is  counteracted  by  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  localities  which  are  sedative  and  tranquillizing. 
Br.  De  Pietra  Santt^  from  a  full  consideration  of  the  climate  of  the  Pyrennees, 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  explanation  of  the  facts  that  patients  there 
experience  a  more  acute  sensation  of  cold  than  is  always  commensurate  with 
the  thermometric  degree ;  that  certain  mineral  waters  are  much  more  efficacious 
when  drunk  at  the  spring;  and  that  the  action  of  the  waters  is  more  imme- 
diate when  there  exists  a  certain  degree  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 


HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

By   Francis   C.   Webb,   M.D.,   F.L.S., 

Member  of  the  Bojal  College  of  Fhysieitiu,  PhjaicUn  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital. 

L  On  Cerebr0'3pinal  Lestons  in  the  Diabetic,  By  Dr.  Mabchal  (de  Calvi). 
Communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Oct.  12,  1863.  (L'Union 
M^icale,  Oct.  20, 1863.) 

'The  paper  of  Dr.  Marchal  had  for  its  ohject  the  establishment  of  the  posi- 
tion that  cerebro-spinal  lesions  are  frequently  the  conseouence  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  diabetic  condition.  Experimental  physiology  having  demonstrated 
that  various  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  followed  bv  glycosuria,  it 
has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  that  discovery  to  regard  all  lesions  of  the 
nervous  centres  observed  in  diabetic  patients  as  primitive  rather  than  con- 
secative.  In  the  same  way  the  anthrax  which  occurs  in  the  same  disease  has 
been  supposed  to  give  rise  to  it,  whereas  the  author  asserts  that  there  is  not 
a  single  example  in  which  this  connexion  has  been  established.  In  1853  the 
observation  of  a  furunculous  eruption  in  a  diabetic  patient,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  paraplegic  and  amaurotic,  led  him  to  formularize  the  proposition, 
"That  it  is  possible  diabetes  may  produce  paraplegia  as  it  produces  amaurosis, 
^  that  it  is  therefore  as  essential  to  examine  the  urine  in  the  former  as  in 
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the  latter  affection/'*  This  he  believes  to  have  been  the  first  mention  of  the 
production  of  cerebro-spinal  lesions  by  diabetes.  Since  that  time  numerous 
cases  have  come  to  his  knowledge  in  which  changes  in  the  nervous  centres 
appeared  to  be  produced  during  the  diabetic  condition.  Notes  of  twenty-three, 
collected  from  various  authors,  compose  the  bulk  of  the  present  paper.  *  The 
symptoms  in  these  cases  varied  considerably.  Some  of  them  were  cases  of 
apoplexy ;  in  others  there  were  various  affections  of  the  special  senses,  or  of 
motion  and  sensation.  In  some  tlie  intellect  was  affected.  One  of  the  facts 
he  considers  most  striking  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  M.  Fritz,  "  On  Diabetes  in 
connexion  with  Cerebral  Maladies."  A  woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  diabetic  for 
seven  years,  suddenly  succumbed  to  a  cerebral  attack.  On  examining  the 
brain  a  superficial  ulceration  was  found,  covered  with  sanious  detritus,  between 
the  back  part  of  the  left  thalamus  opticus  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  its 
base  softened,  and  exhibiting  pomts  of  capillary  extravasation.  Here 
M.  Marchal  observes  that  the  pre-existence  of  diabetes  was  beyond  doubt, 
for  it  was  anterior  by  seven  years  to  the  cerebral  accidents.  He  con- 
cludes, that  even  if  we  admit  that  some  of  his  facts  are  debateable,  it  is  not 
the  less  established  that  diabetes  may  act  in  the  same  manner  as  gout  in  pre- 
disposing to  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 


II.  The  Tratumimon  of  Syphilis  through  Faecinatum.  By  Dr.  H.  BoBV, 
Privat-docent  an  der  Konigsberger  Universitat.  (bchmidt's  Jahrb., 
No.  10, 1863,  pp.  97-109.) 

A  very  careful  and  elaborate  essay  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
question  whether  secondary  syphilis  can  be  communicated  by  means  of  vacci- 
nation, the  possibility  of  this  being,  as  Dr.  Bohn  remarks,  the  only  one  remain- 
ing of  the  many  serious  accusations  from  time  to  time  launched  asainst 
vaccination.  After  remarking  that  inoculation  was  in  its  day  chained  with 
the  same  risk.  Dr.  Bohn  notes  that  Prof.  Monteggia  was  the  first,  in  1814,  to 
declare  that  vaccination  might  be  the  means  of  communicating  syphilis,  he 
believed  that  when  a  syphuitic  patient  was  vaccinated  the  resulting  vesicle 
contained  a  double  virus — ^the  syphilitic  virus  and  the  vaccine  virus.  He  was 
followed,  and  his  doctrine  supported  by  cases,  by  Dr.  Marcolini.  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  1821  by  Prof.  Cerioli.  In  Prance  the  question  was  first  taken 
up  in  1831  by  Bidart,  and  was,  after  an  experimental  examination,  decided  in 
a  contrary  sense  to  the  Italian  professors.  From  that  time  many  imputed 
instances  of  infection  are  recordea,  and  the  question  has  be«n  many  times  dis- 
cussed in  different  parts  of  £urope,  all  of  which  cases  and  discussions  Dr.  Bohn 
notices  and  critically  examines.  The  first  criminal  accusation  against  a  sur- 
geon for  thus  communicating  syphilis  took  place  in  Coblentz  in  the  year  1849, 
and  resulted  in  his  punishment  oy  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Dr.  Bohn  fully  notices  the  examination  made  into  the  subject  bv  the  General 
Board  of  Health  of  England  in  1855,  by  a  series  of  questions  addressed  to  539 
physicians  and  medical  societies.  The  third  question  proposed  was,  "  Have 
you  ever  seen  any  grounds  for  believing  or  suspectino^  that  lymph  taken  from 
a  perfect  Jennerian  vesicle  can  become  the  venide  for  infecting  a  vaccinated 
person  with  syphilis  ?'*    The  539  answers  are  arranged  in  four  classes : 

1.  The  question  is  answered  shortly  in  the  negative,  partly  on  theoretical 
grounds,  partly  from  a  long  and  rich  experience.  In  this  class  were  Ghomel, 
Kostan,  Eayer,  Yelpeau,  Aicord,  and  most  English  physicians. 

2.  The  possibility  of  **  vaccino-syphilitic  inoculation"  is  combated  on  the 
ground  of  direct  evidence.  Here  are  found  Oppolzer,  Sigmund,  Hebra,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  school,  and  joined  witn  them  is  "  the  learned  and 

*  Monitenr  des  H6pitauz,  Sept.  8th»  1853. 
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sagacious  reporter  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, "  Mr.  Simon,  whom,  by  the 
way,  Dr.  Bonn  dignifies  with  the  title  of  "  Sir  John." 

3.  A  few  physicians  questioned  whether,  physiolog^ically,  the  contents  of  a 
vaccine  vesicle  in  syphilitic  persons  might  not  be  infectioiis  as  well  as  their 
blood. 

4.  This  dass,  including  Bamberger,  Einecker,  and  Whitehead,  considered 
that  the  instances  of  infection  were  singular  and  exceptional. 

The  result  was  to  leave  the  question  verv  much  where  it  was  before. 

Then  Yiennois,  of  Lyons,  took  it  up,  and  examining  all  the  recorded  cases, 
dassed  them  in  two  groups.  The  first  contained  instances  of  persons  who 
when  vaccinated  had  latent  syphilis,  the  eruption  of  which  was  caused  by  the 
vaccination*  The  second  contained  the  cases  of  individuals  truly  sypkilized  by 
the  act  of  vaccination ;  but  Yiennois  declared  that  in  these  instances  blood  had 
been  mixed  with  the  lymph,  and  that  while  the  vaccine  lymph  only  produced 
true  vaccination,  the  syphilitic  inoculation  was  due  to  the  admixture  of  blood. 

Dr.  Bohn  then  examines  by  the  light  of  this  doctrine  all  the  recorded  cases 
and  all  the  dissertations  up  to  the  present  time,  and  concludes  that  an  already 
existing  syphilis  is  excited  to  a  more  ^enenil,  more  lively  manifestation  by 
vaccination ;  and  that  vaccino-syphilitic  inoculation — i.e.,  the  cotemporaneous 
communication  of  vaccination  ana  syphilis — is  a  fact,  but  that  pure  lymph  can 
only  communicate  vaccination,  and  when  syphilitic  blood  is  mixed  with  it 
then  only  can  svphilis  be  at  the  same  time  communicated ;  that  true  and  pure 
vaccination  is  therefore  purged  from  the  only  accusation  remaining  against  it, 
and  that  the  title  "  syphilis-vacciuata"  must  therefore  be  abandoned. 

To  this  essay  a  sort  of  supplement  is  added  by  Dr.  Millies,  who  states  that 
when  it  was  received  by  the  editor  he  was  himself  engaged  on  a  similar  work, 
but  that  the  "  solidity"  of  Dr.  Bohn*s  communication  has  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  design,  and  content  himself  with  only  adding  to  Dr.  Bohn*s  essay 
acme  observations  which  appear  not  to  have  been  at  Dr.  fiohn's  command,  and 
"  which  would  possibly  have  led  him  to  a  different  conclusion." 

He  then  quotes  some  additional  cases  —  Gutter's,  Haydon's,  &c. — and 
notices  at  some  length  Melchior  Bx)bert's  paper  against  Yiennois*  hypothesis, 
and  his  conclusion  that  "  in  the  communication  of  syphilis  through  vaccination 
the  commingled  blood  is  not  the  contaminating  medium."  He  points  out  that 
Ricord,  Cuilerier,  and  many  other  physicians  deny  that  there  is  any  causal 
connexion  between  vaccination  and  syphilis,  and  that  Ricord,  Max,  Albertetti, 
and  others  believe  the  Rivalta  cases  were  due  to  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  not  to  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  vaccination 
and  the  outbreak  of  s;f  philis.  And,  finallv,  he  remarks  that  when  Devergie's 
cases  were  discussed  in  the  French  Academy,  Ricord  confessed  that  he  could 
no  longer  dispute  the  possibility  of  the  communication  of  syphilis  through 
vaccination ;  and  that  as  to  whether  the  medium  of  infection  was  tne  pure  lympn, 
matter,  or  blood,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  proved  fact  that  syphilitic  blood  was 
inoculable. 


m.  Epidemic  of  Spotted  Fever  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  PhiUtdclphia  in  the 
year  1863.  By  Drs.  W.  W.  Gerhakd  and  Lamb.  From  the  'Transac- 
tions of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelpliia.'  (American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  91,  July  1863.) 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gerhard,  whose  well-known  observations  on  tvphus  and 
typhoid  fevers  entitle  anything  he  may  advance  on  the  subject  of  /ever  to  be 
received  with  attention,  has  g^ven  an  account  of  a  new  form  of  fever  lately 
observed  by  him  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  considers  entirely  distinct  from  any 
of  the  recognised  forms  of  continued  or  exanthematous  fevers.  The  form  of 
fever  he  describes  he  believes  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  Europe;  and  the  only 
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account  of  it  extant  is  an  imperfect  description  given  of  it  by  a  number  of 
physicians  in  New  England,  where  the  disease-  appeared  between  the  years 
1807  and  1816. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  1S63,  Dr.  Gerhard  was  called  to  see  a  boy, 
aged  sixteen,  who  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  intense  pain  in  head  and  back,  with 
occasional  delirium,  and  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
delirium  he  was  dull  and  heavy,  but  able  to  answer  questions  correctly.  On 
the  second  day  there  was  an  eruption  over  the  whole  body  of  spots  varying  in 
size  from  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  prick  of  a  pin,  to  an  inch  or  more  in 
breadth.  These  spots  were  of  a  dull-rea  colour,  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
elevated,  and  rather  resembling  ccchymoses  such  as  might  be  caused  bv  the 
puncture  of  an  insect  than  a  proper  eruption.  There  was  no  dianiuea; 
moderate  heat  and  fever;  the  tongue  was  scarcely  coated.  The  patient  died 
in  four  days  from  the  attack,  sim^ing  in  a  state  of  coma.  A  sister  of  the 
patient,  aged  twenty,  was  afterwards  taken  ill  with  the  same  symptoms  and 
eruption.  She  died  in  twenty-six  hours  from  the  commencement.  No  dis- 
tinctive lesions  were  found  after  death. 

A  few  days  after  the  disease  showed  itself  at  the  Falls  of  Schnylkill«  five 
miles  from  the  citv;  it  was  there  exceedingly  fatal.  In  each  of  two  families 
there  were  three  aeaths,  in  another  two.  besides  there  were  about  twenty 
scattered  cases,  of  which  ten  proved  fatal. 

The  symptoms  exhibited  were  sudden  chill  and  intense  headache,  and  pain 
in  the  back,  followed  by  fever;  the  patient  became  dull  and  heavy,  eith^  not 
answering  at  all  or  only  when  loudly  spoken  to.    In  some  cases  there  was 
delirium,  but  in  the  majority  the  cerebral  disturbance  tended  rather  towards 
stupor  or  coma.  In  fatal  cases  there  was  always  coma  a  few  hours  before  death. 
There  was  often  vomiting  in  the  commencement,  but  no  epigastric  tenderness. 
There  was  constipation  and  disgust  of  food;  the  urine  was  perfectly  healthy;  the 
degree  of  fever  varied;  the  pulse  was  frequent,  not  strong,  and  frequently 
diminished  in  strength  and  rapidity;  the  heat  of  skin  was  comparatively 
moderate.    In  some  instances  the  patient  exhaled  a  peculiar  odour.    The 
eruption  consisted  of  spots  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  ecchymoaes  an 
inch  or  two  in  breadth.    Each  spot  was  of  a  dull-red  or  purple  colour,  varying 
in  shade;  the  lighter  spots  became  somewhat  lighter  on  strong  pressure,  but 
the  darker  were  not  modified  in  any  way;  they  were  evidently  due  to  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  true  skin.    They  were  in  no  degree  elevated,  and  were 
scattered  pretty  equally  throughout  the  bodv,  being  perhaps  a  little  more  abun* 
dant  in  the  extremities  than  the  trunk.    They  usually  appeared  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  earlier,  and  in  some  cases  were  perceptible 
after  death,  although  not  very  visible  during   life.    The  duration  of  the 
spots  was  very  variable :   in  some  cases  they  lasted  a  week  or  two,  dts- 
appearing  in  the  same  way  as  the  dark  colour  of  a  bruise.    The  complexion 
was  dull  and  slightly  yellow,  but  there  was  no  jaundice.     The  eyes  were 
moderately  injected  in  some  instances,  but  rather  in  the  veins  than  in  the 
arteries.    In  one  case  an  eye  was  destroyed  by  suppuration.     There  were  no 
glandular  enlargemenls.    No  age  was  exempted,  but  the  larger  proportion  of 
patienta  were  between  fifteen  and  twenty.     More  females  than  males  were 
attacked.     In  one  case  examined  after  death  there  was  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  an  effusion  of  serum  at  its  base  and  in  the  ventricles.    The  lungs 
were  slishtly  congested  posteriorly;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contained  very 
dark  fluid  blood,  with   a  very  small   and  flaccid  coagulum.       There  wens 
ecchymoses  under  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  and  under  the  serous 
covering  of  the  stomach,  and  there  was  an  ecchymosis  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  in  one  of  the  glands  of  Pe^er.    The  fever  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  army  in  Virgmia,  before  it  reached  Pennsylvania;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  spread  by  conta^on.   There  was  no  positive  evidence  of  its  having 
been  transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy;  whilst  in  many  cases  in  Con* 
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necticut,  where  it  also  prevailed,  it  attacked  persons  who  had  uot  been  in  the 
nei^hbouriiood  of  the  sick.  With  regard  to  its  mortality,  a  number  of  the 
patients  died  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  largest  number  in 
the  course  of  the  second  day.  If  the  patient  lived  over  forty-eight  or  fifty 
hours  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  although  fatal  cases  were  met  with 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days.  There  appear  to  have  been  no  critical  days 
noticed.  Some  convalesced  after  two  or  three  days,  others  after  a  week  or 
two,  and  in  one  instance  recovery  was  protracted  for  many  weeks. 

The  points  of  distinction  between  this  form  of  spotted  fever  and  typhus  in- 
sisted on  by  Dr.  Gerhard  are  as  follow :  in  spotted  fever  the  disease  is  very  rapid 
in  its  course,  with  delirium,  but  rarely  of  an  active  kind;  there  is  an  eruption 
wholly  different  from  that  of  typhus;  less  heat  of  skin,  which  is  never  of  the 
boming  temperature  of  typhus,  and  with  none  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  this 
disease.  Typhus  offers  a  true  exanthematous  eruption;  but  that  of  spotted 
fever  is  a  scorbutic  hemorrhage.  The  duration  of  typhus  fever  is  regular  and 
loD^«  that  of  spotted  fever  is  irregular,  and  much  shorter.  Typhus  is  un- 
equiTOcallv  contagious,  in  spotted  fever  contagion  is  doubtful.  In  addition, 
there  is  tne  different  rate  ot  mortality  in  the  two  diseases. 

In  the  treatment  of  tliis  fever  Dr.  Gerhard  found  stimulants  the  most  im- 
portant remedies. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  Dr.  Lamb  detailed 
several  cases  he  had  seen  of  this  fatal  form  of  fever. 

The  first  case  occurred  in  Frankford.  It  was  that  of  a  girl,  aged  eleven.  She 
was  taken  ill  on  the  llth  March.  Dr.  Lamb  saw  her  on  the  12th ;  her  symp- 
toms at  that  timewere  vomiting;  jactitation;  no  sensible  increase  of  heat;  flushed 
face;  dilatation  of  pupils,  which  seemed  insensible  to  a  strong  liffht;  tongue 
moist,  and  slightly  mrred;  pulse  intermittent,  above  90,  distinct,  but  not  udl, 
easily  compresaiblie;  no  disturbance  of  respiratory  organs;  no  tenderness  of  epi- 
gastrium or  tension  of  abdominal  muscles;  extreme  sensitiveness  to  slightest 
pressure  on  arms  and  legs.  On  the  13th,  an  eruption  resembling  urticaria  ap- 
peared on  the  arms  and  legs.  The  spots  varied  trom  a  few  lines  to  an  inch  m 
loigth;  they  were  slightly  raised,  and  of  uniformly  pale  red;  the  pulse  was 
still  intermittent.  On  the  14th,  the  pulse  was  very  irregular,  but  yet  distinct. 
On  the  15th,  the  patient  could  be  aroused,  but  responded  very  slowly  to 
questions;  the  pulse  was  still  perceptible  and  irregular;  the  pupil  of  the  right 
eje  was  much  dilated,  the  left  contracted  to  a  mere  speck.  At  noon  she  was 
in  a  profound  stupor,  and  died  at  four  p.m. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  girl  aged  eight,  who  lived  in  a  parallel  street, 
about  five  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  former  patient.  She  was  taken  ill  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th.  On  the  14th,  her  situation  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  first  patient.  She  became  comatose  about  two  p.m.,  and  died  at  five  p.m., 
on  the  15th.    A  few  specks,  like  flea-bites,  appeared  on  the  neck  and  breast. 

Por  ten  days  no  other  case  occurred  in  Frankford;  three  cases  then  came 
under  Dr.  Lamb's  notice,  all  commencing  about  eight  p.m.  on  the  24th  March, 
two  of  them  in  a  family  about  six  hundred  yards  east  of  the  first  two  cases, 
and  one  in  Bridesbur^»  a  place  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Frankford. 

Miss  M.E.,  a^ed  nineteen;  her  symptoms  were  acute  pain  in  the  forehead; 
pain  and  excessive  tenderness  of  the  extremities;  nausea;  delirium;  dilated 
pupils;  skin  moderately  warm;  face  flushed;  pulse  about  90,  with  frequent 
intermissions;  circulation  sluggish;  a  few  petechial  specks  on  the  legs  and 
aims;  the  tongue  moist,  ana  slightly  furred.  She  died  on  the  27th.  The 
catamenial  flow  appeared  on  the  previous  night,  ten  days  too  soon.  She 
was  comatose  three  liours  before  death. 

The  brother  of  thb  patient  had  previouslv  suffered  from  pulmonary  disease. 
He  had  the  intermittent  pulse,  the  petechial  spots,  and  congestion  of  the 
Inngs;  some  pam  of  the  head,  but  no  delirium.  He  became  oonvalesoent  on 
the  fourth  day. 
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The  third  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  E.  R.,  aged  thirty-seven.  At  eight  p.m.,  she 
complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  head,  and  giddiness;  the  body  was  warm,  and 
extremities  cold;  pulse  irregular  and  intermittent,  thread-like;  pupils  greatly 
dilated;  vision  inaistiuet;  aelirium.  She  became  comatose  at  four  a.m.,  and 
died  at  noon,  fourteen  hours  from  the  first  feeling  of  indisposition.  There 
were  numerous  blotches  on  the  body,  face,  and  extremities.  Some  had  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  ecchymoses,  others  looked  and  felt  as  if  the  skin  had 
been  forcibly  raised  or  pinched  up,  and  blood  e£fused,  so  as  to  elevate  the 
surface.  The  patient  had  her  catamenial  flow  out  of  time  during  the  few 
hours  of  her  illness. 

Dr.  Lamb  also  cave  the  particulars  of  the  cases  of  the  mother  and  sister  of 
the  last  patient.  The  former  was  at  the  time  convalescent,  she  having  besan  to 
recover  on  the  fourth  day;  the  latter  was  in  a  condition  which  sdiowea  hope 
of  recovery.  In  the  case  of  the  daughter,  there  was  slight  opisthotonos, 
with  unequal  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  delirium,  and  the  inferior  extremities 
were  covered  with  an  efflorescent  eruption,  which  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  rubeola  or  variola.  The  skin  was  perceptibly  elevated.  In  the  case  of  the 
mother,  the  same  eruption  appeared  on  the  lower  extremities.  Each  ])atient 
had  intermitting  pulse,  and  m  both  there  was  pain  and  tenderness  m  the 
lower  extremities. 


IV.  Circumcribed  Aneurym  of  the  Walls  of  the  Left  Feniricle.  By  P.  S. 
Wales,  M.D.  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  91, 
July,  1863.) 

J.  B.,  sailor,  aged  twenty-five,  admitted  into  hospital,  Portsmouth,  Ya., 
December  24th,  1862,  in  a  semi-comatose  condition.  On  the  previous  evening 
had  fallen  from  his  hammock  convulsed;  breathing  short  and  hurried; 
pulse  102. 

Dec.  25th. — ^No  improvement;  pupils  contracted,  motionless;  ri^t  eye 
convergently,  and  left  divergently  strabismic,  both  turned  up  under  the  lids ; 
conjunctiva  insensible.  Face  and  lips  dusky  or  bluish ;  tongue  covered  with 
thin,  yellowish  coating ;  mouth  moist ;  deglutition  slow  and  difficult ;  bowels 
obstinately  constipated. 

26th. — Continues  in  the  same  condition ;  when  spoken  to  loudly  stammers 
out "  better,"  and  when  asked  attempts  to  protrude  the  tongue.  Eespiration  20 ; 

Sulse  82,  normal  in  volume  with  some  increase  of  hardness.  Mucous  rates 
card  over  every  part  of  the  chest.  Cardiac  dulness  increased  in  area  to  the 
left  side.  In  the  evening  he  was  restless,  keeping  his  limbs  in  constant 
motion.  Urine  passed  in  large  quantities  unconsciously.  Skin  soft  and 
perspiring. 

28th. — Tongue  brown,  lips  covered  with  black  sordes;  jactitation,  fades 
hippocratica ;  death. 

Poit-mortem fourteen  hours  afterwards. — Head:  Strong  adhesions  between 
skull  and  dura  mater ;  veins  of  pia  mater  gorged.  Two  or  three  superficial 
patches  of  red  softening  on  cerebrum ;  the  grey  substance  of  a  few  sulci  yellow 
from  purulent  infiltration.  Arachnitis,  with  delicate  threads  of  lymph  in  some 
places.  Posterior  lobe  of  cerebrum  broken  down  with  red  softening  and  sup- 
puration. Left  lateral  ventricle  contained  three  ounces  of  serous  Euid,  with 
flakes  of  lymph.  Under  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  there  was  a  para* 
lent  *'  foyer"  of  about  two  or  three  drachms  of  pus  between  the  layers  oi  the 
arachnoid.  The  volume  of  the  brain  seemed  reduced,  so  that  there  was  a  con* 
siderable  space  between  it  and  the  calvaria.  Chest :  Lungs  of  a  deep  brownish* 
red  colour,  except  at  the  anterior  margins  of  upper  right  and  middle  left  lobes. 
At  a  few  points  lobular  pneumonitis  had  occurred,  on  section  these  portions 
presented  all  the  physical  characters  of  camification.    The  bronchial  tabes 
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contained  muoo-purulent  fluid.  PleursB  healthy.  Heart :  In  situ,  this  organ 
appeared  of  enormous  size,  and  when  grasped  in  the  hand  seemed  to  be 
double.  The  pericardium  contained  two  ounces  of  vellowish  serum.  The 
left  yentricle  displayed  a  cordiform  aneurism,  whicn  at  first  sight  made 
the  heart  look  as  if  it  were  double.  The  organ  weighed  eighteen  ounces 
aroirdupois.  The  external  surface  of  both  ventricles  was  covered  with  fat 
except  at  the  apices,  the  muscular  fibres  beneath  had  a  pale,  waxy  appearance, 
whilst  those  of  the  auricles  were  of  a  healthy  reddish  colour,  and  distinctly 
aggregated  into  bands.  The  pericardium  adhered  to  the  apical  segment  of  the 
aneurysm.  In  the  right  yentricle,  besides  the  ordinary  black  post-mortem 
ooagola  there  were  yellowish  filaments  of  fibrin  entwmed  with  the  fleshy 
columns  and  the  cords,  and  connected  with  a  large  mass  of  the  same  material 
adherent  to  the  columns  carneie.  The  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  valves  were 
healthy  and  sufficient ;  there  were  cadaveric  coagula  in  both  auricles,  and 
fibrinous  clots  in  the  left  yentricle  adherent  to  the  columns  cames. 

On  opening  the  aneurysm  by  an  incision  from  the  left  ventricle  it  was  found 
that  its  area  was  dividea  into  an  upper  and  lower  segment  by  hypertrophied 
columns  cames.  Its  cavity  contained  in  the  centre  soft  black  coagula,  then, 
proceeding  outwards,  a  less  dark  granular  matter,  and  then  layer  after  layer 
of  fibrin  was  peeled  out,  like  the  lamins  of  an  onion.  The  fibrin  appeared 
organized,  and  close  to  the  outer  rind  capillaries  were  seen  shooting  into  it. 
Outside  the  fibrin  was  a  hard,  calcareous  case,  except  at  the  orifice  of  the 
aneurysm  and  at  its  apex,  where  there  were  two  round  holes  in  the  shell,  the 
former  eighteen  lines,  and  the  latter  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  was  a 
bulging  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  cavity  beyond  the  lower  opening,  making 
asmaii  secondary  cavity.  The  calcareous  shell  closely  resembled  in  appear* 
ance  the  dense  cortical  substance  of  the  thig^h-bone.  Outside  it  was  the  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  heart  reduced  to  a  thin  layer  of  fibres,  which  diminished 
in  thickness  towards  the  dilated  apex,  where  it  ceased.  The  only  boundary  of 
the  aneurysm  in  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the  calcareous 
crust,  was  formed  by  fibrinous  clots  and  tnickened  pericaraium.  This  portion 
of  the  wall  was  translucent.  The  mitral  and  aortic  valves  were  healthy.  The 
heart  itself,  apart  from  the  aneurysmal  tumour,  was  concentrically  hypertro- 
phied and  affected  with  fatty  degeneration.  Immediately  under  two  of  the 
aortic  semilunar  valves,  and  corresponding  to  that  part  or  the  left  waJQ  of  tlH» 
light  ventricle,  against  which  the  inner  segment  of  the  tricuspid  valves  lay 
when  open,  the  partition  was  diaphanous,  resembling  in  structure  and  thickness 
the  membranous  diaphragm  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  aneurysmal  pouch  when 
cleared  out  held  exactly  Tour  ounces  of  alcohol.  From  the  point  of  the  tumour 
where  the  pericardium  alone  formed  the  waU,  the  muscular  tissue  increased  in 
thickness  towards  its  base,  where  close  to  the  margin  of  the  ventricular  orifice 
it  had  attained  six  lines.  The  orifice  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  fibro-carti- 
laginous  rine  seated  about  the  middle  of  the  left  cardiac  margin  {marg^ 
odttuus).  Tne  orifice  had  a  triangular  shape»  with  its  base  outwaras.  From 
the  apex  of  the  triangular  opening  to  the  middle  of  the  base  was  eighteen 
lines,  the  base  measured  twentv-one  lines.  From  the  situation  of  the  com- 
municating orifice  its  upper  half  must  have  been  covered  by  the  mitral  valves, 
when  they  flapped  back  in  the  ventricular  diastole.  The  apex  of  the  aneurystii 
projected  an  inch  and  a  half  below  that  of  the  heart.  The  author  regards  this 
aneurysm  as  corresponding  to  a  similar  disease  in  the  aorta  from  fatty  dc- 

Ssneration.  It  is  remarkable  from  possessing  a  complete  calcareous  coating  or 
yer.  Thb,  however,  was  not  examined  microscopically.  The  bronchitis  and 
arachnitis,  with  cerebral  softening  and  suppurations  wece^  he  considers^  de- 
pendent on  the  heart  disease. 
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V.  Tha  Origin  of  Cow-Pox  and  ih  Nature  of  ike  Vaccine  Virui,  Debate  in 
the  Academy  of  Medicine.  (Ga2.  M^dicale  de  Paris,  November  and 
December,  1863.) 

M,  Bouley  has  recently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Academy  of  Medi* 
cine  some  instances  in  which  he  had  been  successful  in  (jroducing  the  yaocine 
pustule  by  inocuhting  with  matter  taken  from  the  vesicles  of  an  aphthous 
stomatitis  occurring  in  the  horse.  The  inoculation  of  the  udder  of  a  cow  with 
this  matter  produced  a  crop  of  vaccine  vesicles,  from  which  several  children 
were  successfully  vaccinatea.  M.  Bouley  was  hence  led  to  suspect  that  the 
vaccine  disease  might  be  produced  indifferently  by  several  different  maladies 
which  occur  in  the  horse.  This  opinion,  however,  he  subsequently  renounced. 
M.  Dupaul,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  announced  the  following  conclusiona 
as  the  result  of  his  investigations  : 

1.  That  vaccine  virus  (as  a  thing  separate  and  apart)  has  no  existence. 

2.  That  the  pretended  vaccine  virus,  which  we  consider  as  antaeonistio  to 
and  neutralizing  the  variolous  virus,  is  no  other  than  the  variolous  vims 
itself. 

3.  That  the  canine  and  bovine  species  are  subject  to  an  eruptive  malady 
which  is  identical  as  regards  its  nature  with  the  variola  of  the  human  species. 

4.  It  is  almost  demonstrated  that  the  same  is  the  fact  as  regards  several  other 
species  of  animals,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  does,  apes,  &c. 

5.  The  local  and  general  phenomena  which  the  animals  present  are  the  same 
as  those  observed  in  man.  The  only  differences  as  regards  the  pustules  are 
those  which  depend  on  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  on  the  number  of 
the  hairs. 

6.  As  in  the  human  species  so  in  the  bovine  and  equine,  variola  may  appear 
sporadically  and  epidemically. 

7.  From  the  horse  we  may  easily  inoculate  the  cow,  and  reciprocally. 

8.  From  the  cow  we  may  inoculate  without  difficulty  individuals  of  the 
human  species,  provided  that  they  have  not  had  spontaneous  or  inoculated 
variola. 

.  9.  From  the  horse  we  might  also,  without  doubt,  inoculate  man,  but 
hitherto  experiments  have  not  been  tried  because  the  horse  is  subject  to 
several  other  grave  maladies  which  might  be  inoculated  at  the  same  time. 

10.  The  cow,  the  horse,  and  several  other  species  may  be  inoculated  with 
variolous  matter  from  the  human  species. 

11.  When  a  variolous  epidemic  occurs  amongst  men  it  often  extends  itself 
by  contagion  to  other  animals. 

12.  An  epidemic  of  variola  may  commence  amongst  animals  and  extend 
to  man. 

13.  Inoculated  variola  produces  a  much  less  degree  of  general  reaction  than 
does  variola  developed  by  contiigion.  This  is  true  in  the  human  species,  and 
especially  in  other  species  of  animals. 

14.  The  pustules  which  result  from  inoculated  variola  are  often  limited  to 
the  points  of  inoculation. 

15.  When  a  secondary  eruption  is  produced,  it  is  almost  always  insignificant 
and  composed  of  a  small  number  of  pustules. 

16.  In  a  general  manner  we  may  say  that  the  variola  of  animals  is  mors 
discrete  and  less  severe  than  that  of  the  human  species. 

17.  The  dangers  of  inoculation  of  variola  in  man  have  been  much  exifr- 
gerated.  The  unprejudiced  study  of  what  has  been  written  on  tJhe  subject  wOl 
convince  of  this. 

18.  It  is  probable  that  animals,  as  man,  are  subject  to  aphthous  eruptions. 

19.  But  the  maiadie  aphtheuse,  as  it  is  describea  by  several  modem  writers 
on  veterinary  medicine,  is  nothing  else  than  variola. 
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At  the  meeting  ou  the  1st  of  December,  M.  Rufz  de  Lavezon  reported  to  the 
Academy  a  series  of  inoculations  which  had  been  made  in  the  Jardin 
d'AocIimatation,  on  several  animals  belonging  to  the  menagerie,  by  Dr. 
Anzias  Torenne  and  M.  Mathieu. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  a  horse,  which  had  been  brought  from  England  a 
fortni^t  before,  was  discovered  to  have  a  number  of  very  fine  pustules  deve- 
Joped  m  its  mouth  and  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  23rd  and  26th 
of  October,  the  mouth  and  nose  of  a  second  horse  were  rubbed  with  saliva 
obtained  from  the  aphthous  mucous  surface  of  the  first.  Some  pustules 
exactly  resembling  those  of  the  first  horse,  were  developed  on  the  rubbed  sur- 
faces. With  matter  taken  from  the  second  horse,  a  cow  was  inoculated  on 
the  vulva,  and  a  bull  on  the  ear.  The  result  was  the  production  of  a  magni- 
ficent cow-pox.  From  matter  taken  from  the  bull,  a  zeou,  a  Javanese  mare,  a 
Siamese  horse,  and  a  Shetland  mare  were  inoculated.  In  all  these  aninuJs 
inoculation  gave  positive  results,  and  produced  similar  fine  pustules. 


VI- 


0»  Faial  Tosicoid  Icterus  {Rapid  FaUy  Dweneraiion  of  the  Liver), 
(L'Union  M6dicale,  May  16th,  1863;.  and  Archiv  filr  Hellkunde,  1863, 
2  faac.  p.  145.) 

Professor  Wunderlich  has  drawn  attention  to  a  form  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  liver  which  is  rapidly  fatal,  and  which  develops  itself  spontaneously  without 
any  toxical  influence  entering  into  its  causation.  From  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  rapid  fatty  degeneration  of  the  viscera  produced  by  phosphorus,  he  gives 
it  the  name  of  Inioxicaiionaartige  Form  des  pemieiosen  Icterus  (Ictdre  pemicieux 
tcxico'ide.)  It  is  characterized  by  sudden  invasion,  attacking  in  the  majority 
of  cases  j^onn^  females  in  whom  the  menstrual  function  is  established,  by  vio- 
lent vomiting  in  the  onset,  and  by  violent  thirst  without  fever.  Slight  jaundice 
and  apparent  amelioration  are  soon  followed  bv  pain  and  tension  of  the  abdo- 
Dien,  and  an  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  and  death  takes  place  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day  after  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  After  death,  adipose  trans- 
formation of  the  liver  and  of  the  other  organs  is  found,  together  with  numerous 
hemorrhagic  spots. 

Professor  Wunderlich  cites  the  following  case  -.—A  girl  of  ei^teen  years,  of 
healthy  constitution,  was,  after  a  fit  of  passion,  seized  by  vomiting,  pam  in  the 
head,  prostration,  and  diarrhoea.  The  nfth  day  there  was  a  remission  of  some 
of  the  symptoms,  but  an  increase  of  prostration  and  slight  jaundice.  The  sixth 
day  pain  or  the  abdomen,  meteorism,  slight  albuminuna,  but  no  fever.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  dav  delirium  and  death.  The  autopsy  revealed  enormous 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  neart ;  also  numerous  points  of  bloody  extravasation  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  traces  of  hnmorrhage  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Chemical  analysis 
gave  no  indication  of  phosphorus,  although  the  symptoms  and  termination  of 
the  disease  were  exactly  those  of  phosphoric  poisoning. 

The  reporter  of  this  case  in  the  '  Union  M^cale,' Dr.  Hoefer,  notices  that 
RokitansKy,  E.  Wagner,  and  others,  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  rapid  form 
of  fatty  degeneration  is  only  due  to  phosphorus  poisoning.  To  this  M. 
Wunderlich  replies  that  no  authenticated  metamorphosis  of  tissue  depends  on 
a  single  or  aniaue  cause.  He  also  relies  on  the  negative  result  of  the  chemical 
analysis  in  the  above  case  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Huppert,  chief  of  the  chemico- 
clinical  laboratory  at  Leipzig.  Dr.  Hoefer  observes  that  we  are  not  told  whether 
the  vomited  matters  were  analysed ;  and  the  detection  of  phosphorus  in  the 
tissues  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  great  difSculty,  no  unmistakable  test  being 
known. 
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YII.  On  the  TreatnefUof  Djfseniery,  By  tbe  Begimental  Surgeon,  Dr.  Be&ger. 
(Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  No.  x.  1863,  p.  48,  quoted  from  WieiL  M^.  Wochens^ 
xiiL  22-6, 1S63.) 

Dr.  Berger  calls  attention  to  the  treatment  of  dysentery  by  nitrate  of  silveF 
-»a  means  not  sufficiently  known,  according  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
surest  of  all  methods.  His  attention  was  directed  to  the  employment  of  it  by 
the  ravages  caused  by  dysentery  among  the  soldiers  in  1848-9  during  the 
Italian  war,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  the  most  varied  and  best  authorized  means. 
Bis  communication  is  founded  on  his  treatment,  by  argent,  nitr.,  of  99  cases  in 
the  Military  Hospital  at  Treviso,  of  which  cases  only  3  proved  fatal. 

In  the  mildest  cases,  in  which  there  are  only  hyperemia  and  superficial 
erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the 
feces  being  mixed  with  spawn-like,  translucent  masses  of  slime,  the  tenesmus 
moderate,  a  regulated  diet  and  mild  therapeutical  measures  suffice  for  a  cure. 
In  cases  of  the  next  degree  of  severity,  where  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  commencing  ulceration,  a  cure  may  be  effected  by 
mucilaginous  mixtures,  and  a  clyster  of  mucilage,  with  x. — ^xv.  drops  of  tincture 
of  opium  every  thr^e  or  four  hours,  and  warm  cataplasms. 

Ipecacuanha^  he  considers,  removes  the  gastro-bilious  symptoms  which  often 
accompany  dysentery,  without  exercising  any  influence  on  the  disease  itself; 
of  the  operation  of  calomel  and  opium  he  has  no  experience. 

When  the  abovormentioned  simple  method  of  treatment  fails,  and  symptoms 
of  advancing  ulceration  are  present,  recourse  must  be  had  at  once  to  clysters 
of  nitrate  oisilver.'  The  internal  exhibition  of  it  in  pills  or  solution,  as  recom- 
mended by  Bamberger,  is  of  no  use ;  but  employed  locally,  no  other  means  has 
80  lasting  and  salutary  an  effect  upon  the  disease.  A  clyster  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
gr.  vi.  to  viij.,  jand  even  gr.  x.  to  tnree  ounces,  with  a  tew  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium,  is  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  muci- 
l^^nous  vehiele  weakens  the  favourable  cauterizing  effects  of  the  salt.  Small 
doses,  as  recommended  by  Gros,  or  clysters  given  at  long  intervals,  are 
uncertain,  and  delay  the  jcure.  These  means  are  to  be  continued  so  long 
as  stools  appear— one  to  three  days.  Afterwards,  an  emulsion  of  castor  oil  is 
necessary.    The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  and  his  diet  carefully  regulated. 


YIII.  On  the  Relation  of  Substernal  Aneurysm  to  Disease  of  the  Heart,  By  Dr. 
A.  H.  Douglas,  rhysician  to  Chalmers's  Hospital,  &c.  (Edinburgh 
Medieal  Journal,  October,  1863.) 

At  the  termination  of  a  paper  in  which  he  discusses  the  relation  of  cardiac 
dilatation  aj^d  hypertrophy  to  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  accompanied  by  disease  of 
the  aortic  yalves,  to  umform  or  peripheral  aneurysm  (dilatation  of  the  aorta), 
and  to  partial  or  sacular  aneurysm  or  the  aorta,  Dr.  Douglas  offers  the  following 
considerations  as  fitted  to  advance  and  simplify  our  views  of  the  pathology  oi 
aneurysm  and  disease  of  the  heart : 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  probably  in  all  cases  a  secondary  lesion,  and 
is  the  result  of  Nature's  effort  to  counterbalance  a  pre-existing  faindranoe  to 
the  circulation. 

2.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  the  natural  resolution  of  local  diseases,  which 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  excite  hypertrophy.  Embarrassment  of  the  circula- 
tion, with  venosity  of  the  blood,  dropsy,  &c.,  usually  arises  with  this  con- 
secutive dilatation. 

3.  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  often  co-exists  with  aneurysm  of  the  aorta, 
especially  peripheral  aneurysm;  the  sigmoid  valves  most  usually  are  affected, 
perhaps  from  contiguity. 
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4.  la  such  cases  the  consecutive  condition  of  the  heart  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  which  occurs  in  cases  of  simple  valvular  insufficiency. 

5.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  arterial  coats  often  exists  in  conjunction  with 
hjpertrophv  of  the  heart,  as  is  commonly  seen  in  cases  of  apoplexy  with  disease^ 
of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

.  6.  There  is  reason  to  thiuk  that  the  disease  of  the  arterial  coats  may  exist 
extensively  in  the  system,  though  the  aorta  and  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
bnun  usually  present  its  most  tuivanccd  effects. 

7.  In  this  state  the  aorta  is  apt  to  undergo  dilatation,  constituting  usually 
peripheral  aneurysm. 

8.  The  diseased  state  of  the  arteries  destroying  their  elasticity,  the  circula- 
tion is  to  that  extent  obstructed,  and  the  left  ventricle,  under  the  additional 
burden,  undergoes  hypertrophy  to  compensate  the  lost  tonicity  of  the  arteries. 

9.  In  such  circumstances  nypertroimy  arises  in  a  way  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  valves,  &o.,  of  the  heart. 

10.  Consequently,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  peripheral  aneurysm  stand 
associated  together  as  effects  of  the  same  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries. 

11.  Consecutive  preponderating  dilatation  may  occur  in  such  cases,  but  the 
progress  to  that  stage  is  liable  to  l)e  hindered  by  the  accidents  of  hypertrophy, 
as,  for  example,  of  cerebral  hsmorrhage,  which'  is  promoted  by  the  co-existing 
disease  of  the  arteries. 

12.  Aneurysm  of  the  aorta  is  often  altogether  local  in  its  origin,  and  has  no 
tendency  to  involve  the  heart  in  associated  or  consecutive  disease. 

13.  Such  aneurysms  are  usually  sacular,  but  they  may  be  peripheral,  and 
they  suggest  the  probability  of  localization  of  the  disease  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery. 

14.  Proximity  to  the  heart  in  such  cases  does  not  affect  that  organ. 


IX.   The  Connexion  hettoeen  Tuherculom  and  Insanity.     By  T.  S. 
Cloustox,  M.D.    (Journal  of  Mental  Science,  April,  1863.)* 

Tbb  paper  is  founded  chieilj[  on  the  statistics  of  various  asylums,  both 
English  and  foreign,  having  special  reference  to  the  records  of  post-mortem 
examinations,  ana  is  accompanied  by  several  tables  of  considerable  interest. 
The  following  are  the  results  to  whicn  the  author  has  been  conducted : 

"  1.  PhlhisLs  pulmonalis  is  much  more  frequent  as  an  assiffned  cause  of  death 
^mong  the  insane  than  anniong  the  gener^  population. 

*'  2.  Tubercular  deposition  is  about  twice  as  frequent  in  the  bodies  of  those 
dying  insane  as  in  the  sane. 

"  3.  Phthisis  pulmomdis  is  the  '  assi^ed  cause  of  death'  in  only  about  one- 
half  of  those  in  whom  tubercular  deposition  is  found  after  death. 

"  4.  The  brain  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis  b  not  so  frequentlv  diseased  in  a 
marked  manner  as  it  is  in  those  dyin^  of  other  diseases  among  the  insane.  In 
the  majority  of  the  cases  the  bram  is  pale,  an£&inic,  irregularly  vascular,  with 
R  tendency  to  softening  of  the  white  substance  of  the  fornix  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  grey  matter  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  in  any  other  oases  of 
insanity. 

"5.  Tubercle  is  not  more  frequently  found  in  the  nervous  centres  among  the 
insane  than  among  the  sane,  and  when  found,  it  does  not  in  all  cases,  or  even 
in  the  majority  of  them,  produce  any  symptoms,  and  is  not  connected  with  any 
particular  form  of  insanity. 

.    "  6.  Tubercle  of  the  peritoneum  is  not  more  frequent  among  the  tubercular 
Insane  than  among  the  same  class  in  the  sane.    In  the  former  it  is  more  fre- 

•  Bead  before  the  Medical  and  Cbirui|;ical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Feb.  11th,  1863. 
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qnently  associated  with  melancholia  and  monomania  of  snspicion  than  Ofrdinary 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

.  "  7.  The  average  age  at  death  of  the  cases  of  tnbercnlosis  is  about  three 
years  below  the  average  age  at  death  among  the  insane  eenerally,  and  the 
average  age  of  those  in  whom  muck  tubercufiir  deposit  is  found  is  five  years 
below  the  general  average. 

"  8.  The  proportion  of  the  tubercular  who  had  had  previous  attacks  of  in* 
Muiity  is  about  the  «une  »  amoi^  the  insane  generally. 

"  9.  There  is  hereditary  predisposition  in  seven  per  cent,  more  of  the  cases 
of  tuberculosis  than  of  the  insane  generally. 

"  10.  Monomania  of  suspicion  is  the  form  of  insanity  in  which  tuberculosis 
is  most  frequent,  and  eeneral  paralysis  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  that 
marks  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  the  different  forms  of  insanity ;  mania 
stands  next  to  general  paralysis,  and  melancholia  to  monomania  of  snspicion ; 
while  the  tendency  to  aementia,  in  all  forms  of  insanity,  is  greater  among  the 
tubercular  than  amon^  the  non-tubercular.  A  majoritv  of  the  cases  of  general 
paralysis  and  mania  die  non-tubercular;  a  maiority  of  the  cases  of  melancholia^ 
monomania,  and  dementia  exhibit  proofs  of  tuberculosis  after  death. 

"  11.  In  all  the  cases  of  genend  paralysis  who  were  tubercular  the  disease 
had  commenced  with  depression. 

"12.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  (about  one-fourth  of  all  those  in  whom 
tubercle  was  found)  the  insanity  is  of  such  a  peculiar  and  fixed  type  that  it 
may  be  called  '  phthisical  mania.'  In  all  those  cases  the  phthisis  is  developed 
so  soon  after  the  insanity  that  tubercles  must  have  already  formed  in  the  lungs, 
or  a  strong  tubercular  tendency  been  present  and  about  to  pass  into  actual 
tuberculosis  when  the  insanity  appeared.  We  know  that  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  tuberculosis  is  an  impaired  energy  in  the  nutritive  processes ;  and 
as  a  badly  nourished  bone  becomes  carious  or  necrosed  for  slignt  canses,  or  a 
badly  nourished  skin  becomes  subject  to  parasites,  so  disordered  action  results 
in  those  imperfectly  nourished  brain-cells  from  causes  which  would  not  be  felt 
by  a  healthy  brain.  It  is  not  the  enfeebled  nutrition  directly  so  mneh  as  the 
perverted  action  to  which  the  enfeebled  nutrition  predisposes,  that  produces 
the  insanity.  The  peculiar  mental  state,  the  incurability  of  the  insanity,  the 
appearance  of  the  brain  after  death,  and  its  lowered  specific  gravity,  all  point 
to  such  a  cause  for  the  derangement. 

"  13.  There  is  a  special  relation  between  deep  melancholia  with  long-contimied 
suicidal  tendencies  and  refusal  of  food  and  lung  disease — either  gangrene  or 
tubercular  disorganization. 

"  14.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  whic]^  the  insanitT  is  only  a  kind  of  ddiiium, 
occurring  during  previously  developed  chronic  phthisis,  and  soon  passing  off. 

"  16.  The  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable  if  tuberculosis  occurs  in  any  case 
of  insanity. 

"  16.  Half  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  die  within  three  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insanity. 

"17.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  'morbid  influence  of  the  pnemnogastrie 
nerve'  has  anything  to  do  with  the  tuberculosis  in  cases  of  insanity. 

"  18.  Long-continued  insanity  does  not  tend  to  the  development  of  tnberco* 
losis  more  than  to  the  production  of  other  diseases. 

"  19.  Phthisis  is  entirely  latent  in  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  all 
the  cases  among  the  insane,  and  in  almost  all  the  others  it  is  latent  for  a  coo- 
siderable  time.  This  latency  is  most  fre<^uent  in  general  paralysis,  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  exhibit  no  symptom  whatever. 

"  20.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  the  commencement  of  insanity  benefits 
the  phthisis ;  but  in  a  few,  where  the  phthisis  is  very  chronic,  an  attad^  of  in- 
sanity may  be  followed  by  the  permanent  disappearance  of  the  phthisical 
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symptoms,  or  attacks  of  mania  may  alternate  with  symptoms  of  phthisis.  In 
by  far  the  majority  of  such  cases,  however,  the  phthisical  symptoms  are  merely 
marked,  when  the  deposition  and  tubercle  goes  on." 

X.  Summary, 

For  the  analysis  of  the  following  papers  we  have  not  space : 

Annalen  des  Charity Krankenhanses,  &c.,  zu  Berlin,  xi.  1.  1863.  —  The 
entire  number,  334  pases,  is  taken  up  with  a  critical  inquiry  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Mayer  into  the  tnerapeutics  of  pleurisy,  based  on  thirty-nve  cases, 
whicn  are  all  given  in  detail. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  Thrombosis  and  Emboli,  especially  in  the  Cerebral 
Vessels.    Dr.  H.  Meissner,  Leipaic,    (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  ii.  p.  209.    1863.) 

Cases  of  Gastric  Pistula.  Dr.  Milller,  and  Dr.  Witt.  (Schmidt's  Jahrb., 
N.  2.  p.  171.    1863.) 

On  the  Changes  in  the  Note  of  Metallic  Tinkling  in  Pyo-pneumotliorax. 
By  Professor  Merbach.  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  No.  10,  1863,  p.  47.  Quoted 
from  Varges,  Ztschrs.  N.  F.  U.    1863.   p.  16.) 

A  Case  of  Acute  Atrophy  of  the  Liver.  Von  Dr.  Mann,  Privat-docent  in 
Halle.    (Annalen  des  Charitg-Krankenhauses,  zu  Berlin,  x.  2,  1863,  p.  109.) 

General  Considerations,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Yellow  Fever.  By  M.  Cazalas.  Read  before  the  Socidt6 
M^cale  d'Emulation.  rL'Union  MMcale  for  May  31,  p.  408  ;  June  2,  p.  427.) 

Report  on  Canine  Madness.  By  M.  Bouley.  Kead  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine.  (L' Union  M6dicale  for  June  9,  p.  469;  June  11, 
p.  486;  June  13,  p.  504;  June  16,  p.  517.) 

On  Pellagra  and  Mental  Alienation.  By  Dr.  Pain.  (L'Union  M6dicale« 
June  18,  p.  534.) 

On  Amenorrhcoa  and  Menorrhagic  Fever.  By  M.  Trousseau.  (L' Union 
M^dicale,  June  23,  p.  572;  June  27,  p.  600.)  *  ^ 

On  the  Disease  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  in  Children.  By  M.  Henri 
Roger.  (L'Union  M^icale,  July  28,  p.  177;  Aug.  25,  p.  374 ;  Aug.  29, 
p.  404;  Oct.  29,  p.  193.) 

On  a  Species  of  Epidemic  Otitis  and  Otorrhcoa  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  months  in  Paris.  By  M.  Bonnafont.  (L'Union  M^dicale,  August  1, 
p.  212.) 

On  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  an  Accentuated  Cardiac  Second  Sound.  By  J. 
Warbnrton  Begbie,  M.D.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  June,  1863.) 

Discussion  on  Yellow  Fever  in  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.  (L'Union 
Medicak,  August  13,  p.  298;  August  15,  p.  313;  August  18,  p.  327;  Aug.  20, 
p.  350.) 

Climcal  Remarks  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  called  Parasitic.  By  Dr. 
Maurice  Chausil.  ^  (L'Union  M^cale,  August  22,  and  following  numbers,  to 
September  15.) 

Discussion  on  Hydrophobia  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  (L'Union 
Mklicale,  Sq>t.  17»  and  following  numbers.) 

On  Pellagra.     By  M.  Landouzy.     (L'Union  M6dicale,  Oct.  8,  13,  and 
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On  Glosso-Pharyngeal  Paralysis.    By  M.  Trousseau.    (L'Union  M6dicale, 

Oct.  6, 10,  17,  and  22.) 

On  the  Etiobgy  and  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  By  Dr.  Chabasse^ 
(L'Union  M^dical^  August  11,  p.  281.) 

On  the  Mensuration  of  the  Heart.  By  Professor  Piony.  (L'Uuion 
H6dicale,  August  6,  p.  243;  Augi^t  8,  p.  260.) 


26A  .    ChrorUde  of  Medical  Soiertee.  XTan: 

Case  of  Subacute  Plearisy  following  on  a  Perforation  of  the  Diaphragm, 
produced  by  the  Rupture  of  a  Suppurated  Hydatid  Cyst.  By  Dr.  Peter. 
(L'Union  M^dicale,  October  24,  p.  172.) 

On  the  Present  Aspect  of  the  Doctrine  of  Cellular  Pathology.  By  W. 
Turner,  M.B.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  April,  p.  873.) 

On  Diphtherial  Nerve  Affections.  By  Dr.  JE.  H.  Qreenhov.  (Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  August,  1863,  p.  97.) 

Cases  of  Diphtheria;  with  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Croup  and  the  Throat 
Affection  in  Scarlatina.  By  Dr.  6.  Hamilton.  (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,^ 
August,  p.  132;  October,  p.  315.) 

.  Medical  Notes  on  New  Zealand.    By  Dr.  J.  B.  Tuke.    (Edinburgh  Me- 
dical Journal,  September,  p.  220.) 

Cases  of  Cancer  of  tne  Heart  and  Lungs.  By  Robert  Law,  M.D. 
(Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1863,  p.  304.^ 

Cases  of  Pleuritic  Effusion.  By  Samuel  Gk)rdon,  M.B.  (Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  p.  373.) 

On  Patency  of  the  Foramen  Ovale  with  Cyanosis.  By  B.  W.  Foster, 
M.D.    (Dubhn  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August,  p.  112.) 

On  the  Natural  History  of  Articular  Rheumatism.  By  Austin  Flint,  M.D. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S JB. 

I.  On  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ear,    By  Dr.  Yoltouni.    (Prenss.  MM. 

Zeitung,  No.  10.) 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  assure  ourselves  that  a  foreign  body  really 
is  within  the  ear,  for  it  by  no  means  rarely  happens  that  persons  apply  under 
the  belief  that  an  insect  or  other  body  is  within  the  ear,  which  the  most  exact 
inspection  fails  to  discover.  In  some  cases,  inflammation  of  the  membrana 
tympani  is  the  cause  of  the  deceptive  sensation,  and  this  becomes  a^ravated  by 
the  unsuccessful  searching  for  the  foreign  body.  On  the  other  hand,  persons 
sometimes  have  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  without  being  the  least  aware  of  it. 
The  author  removed  a  rolled-up,  hairy  leaf  from  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  in 
the  case  of  a  lady,  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  how  it  came  there,  and  who 
consulted  him  for  deafness  of  the  other  ear.  In  another  case,  a  hexanfipilar 
glass  bead  was  removed,  the  patient  being  entirely  ignorant  that  she  had  any 
foreign  body  in  the  ear.  We  should  always  make  a  very  careful  examination, 
and,  when  possible,  bv  aid  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  No  artificial  or  re- 
flected light  is  a  suDstitute  for  this;  but  where  it  is  not  attainable.  Dr. 
Yoltolini  employs  an  apparatus  of  his  own  invention,  which  is  also  serviceable 
in  laryngoscopy.  The  simplest  means  of  all,  however,  is  to  fasten  a  wax- 
taper  to  the  handle  of  a  bright  spoon  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flame  exactly 
reaches  to.  the  bowl  of  the  spoon.  Takinf|[  the  spoon  by  its  handle,  and  holding 
the  light  against  the  ear,  by  looking  over  it  we  are  not  dazzled,  and  can  explore 
at  our  leisure.  While  in  some  cases  the  symptoms  caused  bv  foreign  bodies 
in  the  ear  are  of  a  frightful  intensity,  in  others  they  are  whoUy  insignificant,' 
and  do  not  attract  attention  to  the  seat  of  mischief.  Por  want  of  due  exami- 
nation of  the  ear,  many  patients  complaining  of  giddiness,  stupor,  singing  id 
the.ears>  /kc^^re  sent  to  Carlsbad,  fcissingen,  or  the  sea-side,  when  all  the 
mischief  is  due  to  a  foreign  body  in  tbo  ear.  ..Distant  organs  of  the  body  may 
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exhibit  more  or  less  considerable  symptoms  without,  in  some  instances,  the 
foreign  body  in  the  ear  giving  rise  to  any  peculiar  sensation,  so  that  its  pre- 
sence remains  unsuspected. 

For  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  we  should  first  employ  only  the  gentlest 
means,  such  as  syringing  the  ear  with  warm  water ;  and  bv  this  substances  of 
the  most  different  form  and  composition— even  lead-pencil — may  be  removed. 
Beyond  a  bent  forceps,  an  ear-scoop  with  a  lonj^  handle,  and  a  small  corkscrew, 
almost  all  the  instruments  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  more  or  less  toys, 
or  dangerous.  By  means  of  the  corkscrew,  wadding  and  similar  soft  substances 
may  be  easily  drawn  out ;  and  in  many  cases  we  can  remove  bodies  by  passing 
the  ear-scoop  behind  them.  We  should  never  employ  force,  and  never  should 
pass  anv  instrument  a  line  farther  into  the  meatus  tnan  we  can  follow  it  with  the 
eye.  Por  want  of  such  precaution,  many  a  patient  has  lost  his  life  or  his 
hearing.  The  first  effect  of  roufh  procedures  is  to  make  matters  more  obscure, 
the  bleeding  and  swelling  whicn  ensue  rendering  complete  inspection  impos- 
sible. If  the  gentlest  endeavours  (or  syringing),  during  which  the  eye  guides 
the  hand,  do  not  succeed,  the  body  should  be  left  at  rest  in  the  ear — ay,  even 
vrerc  it  a  dagger's  point ;  and  strong  as  the  expression  seems,  the  author  justi- 
fies it  by  reference  to  cases  on  record  in  whicn  pointed  bodies  have  remained 
for  years  in  the  ear  with  impunity.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  that  bodies 
should  in  general  be  left  in  the  ear,  but  that  matters  should  not  be  made  worse 
than  they  are  hj  violent  manipulations.  Leaving  the  body  in  the  ear,  then, 
warm- water  synn^n^,  and  soft  poultices,  are  to  be  dail;^  resorted  to,  until  the 
ensuing  suppuration  loosens  it  and  gives  it  a  new  direction. 


11.  On  ike  Reduction  of  Ditloeation  of  ihe  Shoulder  by  Slow  Mauauvree,    By 
M.  Alpbonse  Salmon.    (Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,  137.) 

M.  Salmon's  plan  consists  in  eluding  muscular  resistance  by  the  employment 
of  slow  and  gentle  procedures,  leading  the  patient  to  believe  that  he  is  rather 
engaged  in  examining  the  nature  of  toe  accident  than  rectifying  the  displace- 
ment. He  is  laid  flat  on  the  back,  and  so  much  on  the  edge  of  the  bea  that 
the  half  of  the  body  corresponding  to  the  injured  side  projects  beyond,  and  is, 
so  to  say,  suspended  outsioe  the  bed.  Even  in  health,  such  a  position  prevents 
persons  exercising  extensive  movements  with  the  arm  without  making  sreat 
effort  An  assistant  stands  beside  the  bed,  to  ^ive  the  patient  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting his  falling,  but  whose  principal  object  it  is  really  to  leave  him  to  make 
every  effort  with  his  sound  side,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  himself  a  solid 
position  on  the  bed.  The  limb  having  been  in  the  meantime  carefully  sup- 
ported, so  as  t-o  avoid  all  pain,  the  surgeon,  standing  by  its  side,  gently  grasps 
the  band  and  forearm,  and  draws  the  extremity  from  the  trunk  with  extreme 
slowness,  stopping  whenever  the  patient  manifests  the  slightest  suffering,  gently 
kneading  the  muscles  situated  around  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  freauently 
askins  tne  patient  whether  he  is  giving  him  pain,  and  leading  liim  to  oelieve 
that  tne  examination  will  be  the  more  easiij  made  in  proportion  as  the  pain  is 
slight.  All  this  may  occupy  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  tne  arm 
becomes,  little  by  little,  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  gradual^  raised  until  it 
is  pandlel  with  tne  axis  of  the  body.  In  order  to  effect  the  reduction,  the  sur- 
^n  gently  transfers  the  limb  to  the  care  of  an  assistant,  enjoining  him  to  retain 
it  without  any  effort  in  the  position  ffiven  to  it,  and  places  himself  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  Umb,  opposite  to  the  axiUa,  as  if  he  wished  to  explore  the  cavity  of 
the  joint.  He  now  grasps  the  shoulder  with  the  four  finders  of  each  hand, 
joining  them  above  the  acromion,  so  as  to  render  the  scapula  immovable.  He 
next  carries  the  two  thumbs  gently  on  to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  situated  in 
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the  axilla,  and,  by  exerting  some  prcBsore  upon  it — aided  if  necessary  by  slight 
extension  made  by  the  assistant  who  supports  the  limb—easily  causes  it  to  ^p 
into  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  arm  is  then  brought  to  the  side,  and,  to  the  ereat 
astonishment  of  the  patient,  who  generally  has  not  experienced  the  slightest 
pain,  the  operation  is  at  an  end. 

M.  Salmon  adduces  six  cases  in  proof  of  the  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  the 
procedure,  and  exhibiting  its  superiority  to  those  more  forcible  means  com* 
mouly  useidj  which  cause  much  suffering,  and  often  defeat  their  own  object. 


ni.  On  Syphilitie  Epidid^mii.    By  M.  Dbon.    (Archives  G^^ralea, 

Nov.  and  Dec.) 

In  a  brief  historical  survey,  M.  Dron  shows  that,  among  writers  on  syphilis, 
most  have  denied  the  existence  of  any  syphilitic  affection  of  the  epididymis 
(apart  from  that  due  to  gonorrhoea),  while  some  have  admitted  that  tnis  organ 
may  become  affected  by  propagation  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  testicle.  None, 
however,  have  recognised  a  lesion  of  the  epididymis  existing  independently  of 
any  affection  of  the  testis  itself.  It  is  the  object  of  tliis  paper  to  prove  that 
such  a  form  of  syphilis  does  really  exist ;  and  to  this  end  the  author  fumisbea 
accounts  of  sixteen  cases  he  has  met  with  at  the  Venereal  Hospital  at  Lyons 
in  the  course  of  less  than  six  months  of  the  present  year.  Out  of  this  number, 
it  is  true  that  in  two  there  existed  at  the  same  time  syphilitic  orchitis ;  and  the 
number  of  this  class  of  cases  might  easily  have  been  increased,  had  not  the 
object  been  chiefly  to  demonstrate  that  the  affection  of  the  epididymis  may 
occur  in  an  isolated  manner.  Care  has  been  taken  to  prove  that  the  occurrence 
of  this  affection  in  the  sixteen  cases  cannot  be  explained  by  the  existence  of 
gonorrhcea^  contusion,  or  other  causes ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to  donbt 
that  the  tumour  of  the  epididymis  really  constituted  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  syphilis  of  which  these  patients  were  the  subjects.  The  prompt  efficacy  of 
the  anti-syphilitic  treatment  adopted  strongly  confirms  this  view. 

When  the  head  of  the  epididymis  is  not  exclusively  the  seat  of  the  syphilitic 
tumour,  it  is  always  the  part  in  which  it  becomes  most  developed  and  persists 
the  longest.  Generally,  the  tumour  does  not  exceed  a  nut  or  an  olive  in  site, 
the  largest  being  equal  to  a  small  walnut.  Its  surface  is  irregular  and  knobbv, 
and  its  consistence  increases  in  solidity  with  its  duration.  It  is  always  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  testis,  and  it  is  usually  very  indolent,  so  that  the  pa- 
tients may  not  be  themselves  aware  of  its  existence.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  painful.  The  functions  of  the  organ  do  not  seem  to  be  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  the  tumour,  which  is  also  usually  unaccompanied  by  lesions 
of  any  other  portions  of  the  spermatic  apparatus.  The  period  of  its  appearance 
cannot  always  be  determined,  so  little  nas  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  in  some  cases  this  has  been  between  three  and  four  months  arter 
the  occurrence  of  the  chancre,  while  in  others  it  has  been  much  later.  Left  to 
itself,  its  duration  seems  to  be  almost  indefinite,  as  it  is  met  with  persisting 
vears  after  the  attack  of  syphilis.  Under  treatment,  it  has  always  terminatea 
Dv  resolution,  about  two  months  being  the  mean  time  required  for  this  to  take 
place.  Acute  or  chronic  epididjrmitis,  from  gonorrhoea  or  violence,  may  usually 
be  distinguished  easily  from  this  affection;  and  although  tuberculosis  of  the 
epididymis  may  at  first  resemble  it,  its  very  different  mode  of  progress  and 
resistance  to  specific  treatment  will  establish  the  dia^osis.  When  syphilitic 
testis  and  sy pniUtic  tumour  of  the  epididymis  co-exist,  the  respective  lesions 
are  easilv  distinguishable;  while  syphilitic  testis,  when  exbting  alone,  can 
scarcely  oe  confounded  with  the  affection  of  the  epididymis.  This  integrity  of 
the  latter  organ  with  a  syphilitic  condition  of  the  testis  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
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oocairence,  howeyer  prolonged  or  considerable  the  testicolar  affection 
may  be — an  additional  proof  that  syphilitic  disease  of  the  epididymis,  when 
it  exists,  is  not  a  mere  extension  of  that  of  the  testis,  but  an  independent 
▼enereal  accident.  Although  a  lesion  not  of  any  mat  severity,  it  is  usually 
coexistent  with  other  symptoms  indicative  of  a  deep-seated  affection  of  the 
economy ;  and  it  has  been  in  several  cases  characterized  by  a  disposition  to 
relapse.  Nevertheless  it  has,  in  all  cases  that  have  been  watched,  yielded  to 
the  means  employed.  Accordinglv,  as  these  tumours  seemed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  secondary  or  tertiary  periods  of  syphilis,  mercury  or  hydriodate  of  potass 
has  been  resorted  to^these  remedies  having  been  employed  in  some  cases  also 
simultaneously  or  in  succession.  As,  however,  the  lesion  of  the  epididymis  is 
usually  only  one  amone  various  sjrmptoms  of  confirmed  syphilis,  it  tails  m  with 
the  treatment  applicable  to  these  in  general.    Local  treatment  is  unnecessary. 

•^■—■-■■"— "^^ 

lY.  On  the  EmploywteMi  of  Hypodermic  Inieeiiotu  in  Ofkihalmie  Practice,    By 
Dr.  A.  Yon  G&aeitb.    (Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologic,  vol.  ix.  part  2.) 

This  method  of  treatment.  Dr.  von  Graefe  observes,  is  especially  remarkable 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  operation,  and  for  the  completeness  and  precision  with 
which  it  may  be  applied.  In  the  present  paper  he  communicates  the  results  of 
the  extensive  trials  with  the  acetate  of  morphia  which  he  has  made  during  the  last 
fonr  vears.  As  an  instrument  he  prefers  Luer's  modification  of  Pravaz  svringe, 
which  admits  of  the  injection  being  made  with  great  rapidity.  The  middle  of 
the  temple  is  the  best  locality,  as  neither  considerable  ecchymosis  nor  irritation 
of  the  skin  is  to  be  feared  in  consequence  of  the  repetition  of  the  injections. 
Allowing  a  day  or  two  intervals,  these  mav  be  performed  a  hundred  times 
without  any  ill  effect  resulting.  The  sensibility  ot  the  skin  is  less  here  than  in 
any  other  suitable  part,  while  the  loose  condition  of  the  subjacent  connective 
tissue  allows  of  a  sufficient  fold  of  skin  to  be  raised  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fluid  to  be  at  once  thrown  in  without  inducing  distension.  It  is  essential  that 
the  fold  of  the  skin  should  be  well  raised  up,  so  that  the  point  of  the  canula 
may  be  freely  moved  in  the  connective  tissue  prior  to  the  injection  being  made. 
Before  compressing  the  piston  this  fold  should  be  let  fall  again,  or  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  connective  tissue  may,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  syringe,  give 
rise  to  a  partial  return  of  the  iniected  fiuid.  The  quantity  of  morphia  emploved 
may  vary  from  one-tenth  to  half  a  grain;  on  an  average,  one-sixth  or  one-fifth 
of  a  grain — ^the  dose  being,  in  fact,  somewhat  less  than  when  given  internally, 
as  the  effect  produced  is  greater. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  under  which  Dr.  Yon  Graefe  recom- 
mends the  injections  to  be  employed : — 1.  After  injuries  of  the  eye  attended 
with  severe  pain,  especially  when  these  are  accompanied  with  loss  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  cornea,  inducing  exposure  of  the  nerve  and  insupportable  suffer- 
iag.  If  unrelieved,  this  may  give  rise  to  a  neural^a  of  the  cornea,  preventing 
the  use  of  the  eye  for  a  long  period.  In  pain  arismg  from  contusions  or  pene- 
trating wounds,  the  injections  are  of  innnite  more  service  and  of  less  danger 
than  local  bleeding  and  the  application  of  ice.  2.  After  operations  upon  the 
eye,  when  severe  pain  arises.  They  are  often  of  surprising  utility  where  this 
even  depends  upon  mechanical  causes  of  irritation,  as  in  prolapse  of  fragments 
of  membrane  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  pressure  of  a  portion  of  the  lena 
mp^i  the  ilia.  They  must,  however,  be  employed  with  caution  after  extrac- 
tion, as  they  may  ^ve  rise  to  vomiting.  3.  In  ophthalmia  accompanying 
eiUary  neurosid^  in  intis,  glaucomatous  choroiditis,  several  forms  of  keratitis, 
^.  A  strong  morphia  injection  is  an  excellent  means  for  reducing  a  glaueo- 
BiatouB  attack  prior  to  operation;  and  in  those  oases  of  glaucoma  in  wliich 
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operation  is  no  longer  possible,  the  morphia  is  of  far  fi;reater  serrice  employed 
in  injections  than  when  given  internally.  So  also  it  often  renders  treatment-* 
as  for  example  in  iritis — possible  by  subduing  severe  pain  and  its  reflex  effects^ 
4.  Injection  of  morphia  is  the  most  rapid  and  certain  antidote  in  poisoninff 
from  atropine,  a  not  unseldom  occurrence  when  solution  of  atropine  is  orderea 
to  be  frequently  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  when  the  solution  has  been  swallowed 
in  mistake.  Chronic  poisoning  from  continuous  use  of  the  atro|>in6  is  oftoi 
overlooked,  the  ffeneral  erethitic  debility  and  impaired  assimilation  which  it 
gives  rise  to  not  oeing  attributed  to  their  true  cause.  5.  In  neuralgic  affections, 
especially  of  the  frontal  distribution  of  the  trigeminus,  good  service  b  rendered 
by  the  injections :  and  in  the  typical  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  applied  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  they  often  abbreviate  the  paroxysm  and  render  the  disease, 
when  obstinate,  more  amenable  to  moderate  doses  of  quinine.  In  the  irregular 
neuralgic  pains,  not  unfrequently  met  with,  especially  when  the  ejres  are  over- 
exerted, no  remarkable  benefit  has  been  derived  from  morphia  injections  or 
other  narcotic  applications.  The  cases  really  suitable  for  them  are  where  the 
paroxysms  are  accompanied  by  intermissions  or  decided  remissions.  In  hyper- 
festhesia  of  the  retina  they  have  not  proved  of  service.  6.  Morphia  injections 
play  a  very  important  part  in  certain  reflex  spasgiodic  affections  of  the  eyelids^ 
whether  accompanying  or  succeeding  inflammatory  affections  of  the  oomea  and 
injuries  of  the  eye,  or  arising  spontaneously. 

Although,  reasoning  from  analogy,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  morphia 
injections  would  prove  useful  in  spontaneous  mydriasis,  Dr.  Von  Graefe,  in 
several  cases  in  which  he  has  tried  them,  has  failed  to  derive  any  decided 
benefit  from  them.  Notwithstanding  that  the  administration  of  these  injec* 
tions  is  a  small  operative  procedure,  patients  get  so  accustomed  to  them  as  to 
become  ver^  urgent  for  their  repetition ;  and  it  behoves  the  practitioner  here, 
OS  indeed  with  the  narcotics  in  general,  to  be  guided  by  the  indications  for 
their  employment  rather  than  by  the  mere  comfort  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Von 
Graefe  lias  made  some  trials  of  hypodermic  injection  of  atropine,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  results. 

V.   On  a  Cote  of  Facial  Phlebitis.     By  M.  Biachzz. 
(Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  No.  44.) 

A  soldier,  forty-three  years  of  age,  brought  into  hospital  with  what  appeared 
slight  facial  erysipelas,  exhibited  cerebral  symptoms  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  local  lesion,  and  died  next  day.  At  the  autopsy,  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes were  found  quite  healthy,  but  the  cavernous  sinuses  and  the  circular 
sinus  surrounding  the  sella  turcica  were  filled  with  pus.  On  making  a  section 
of  the  face,  well-defined  ulceration  of  the  pituitary  membrane  was  found  to 
exist  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  nasal  fossa  and  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  vomer ;  and  from  these  ulcerations  the  pus  could  be  traced  through 
the  orbit,  the.  cellular  tissue  of  which  was  infiltrated  with  it,  to  the  cavernous 
sinus.  The  oj)hthalmic  vein  was  filled  with  pus,  and  the  branches  of  the 
frontal  vein  were  the  seat  of  intense  phlebitis.  Pus  was  found  in  both  pleura 
and  the  lungs.    There  were  very  numerous  centres  of  metastatic  deposits. 

This  case  is  of  additional  interest,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  cases  of 
furuncle  of  the  face  promptly  followed  by  death,  reUted  by  M.  Trude,  a 
Danish  surgeon.  In  these  the  furuncles  were  small,  and  the  pus  proceeding 
from  them  was  traced,  with  the  attendant  phlebitis,  through  the  frontal  and 
ophthalmic  veins  into  the  sinus.  Considerable  analogy  also  exists  betweei^ 
iuis  case  and  one  related  by  M.  Vigla,  in  his  thesis  on  d|anders  (the  case^ 
however,  not  being  one  of  glanders,  but  diagnosticated  by  3bindin  as  one  of 
phlebitis),  and  another  case  related  by  Dr.  Silvester  in  tlie  'Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions'  for  1841.    It  is  probable  that  other  cases  may  have  been. 
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IS  this  one  was,  mistaken  for  emipelas.  The  redness  is,  however,  more 
limited  in  extent  than  in  erysipelas,  and  it  consists  chiefly  of  livid  patches 
following  the  coarse  of  the  vems.  These  Utter  are  hard,  tense,  and  promi- 
nent, and  the  ^neral  symptoms  are  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
local  lesion.  Even  at  the  autopsy  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  overlooked, 
if  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  matter,  so  that  the  condition  of  the 
Tcins  and  sinuses  may  be  examined. 

[In  a  subseqaent  number  of  the  same  journal  (No.  47),  M.  Dubreuil  gives 
an  account  of  two  cases  of  multiple  furuncle  of  the  face,  which  were  followed 
bv  phlebitb  of  the  fronto-parietal  and  ophthalmic  veins,  with  exophthalmos. 
The  confluence  of  the  furuncles  in  these  cases  was  remarkable,  and  the  author 
suggests  that  this,  together  with  the  great  vascularity  of  the  parts  implicated, 
may  perhaps  aid  in  explaining  why  furuncles,  which  in  other  re^ons  give  rise 
to  adenitis  and  lymphitis,  here  induce  inflammation  of  the  vems,  converting 
what  is  usually  a  mild  affection  into  a  very  dangerous,  one.] 


VL  Om  the  CombinaHon  of  Lithoiriiy  with  Lithotomy,    By  Prof.  Alqui^. 

(Bull,  de  Th^rap.,  vol.  Ixv.  Nos.  4  and  5.) 

After  relating  some  cases  in  illustration.  Prof.  Alqui^  terminates  his 
memoir  with  these  conclusions :  1.  In  cases  in  which  lithotomy  seems  indi- 
cated  in  the  adult  or  aged,  and  the  calculus  is  of  medium  or  of  large  size 
(from  three  to  five  centimetres  in  thickness),  lithotrity  should  be  associated 
with  the  operation.  2.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  child  or  adolescent  when 
the  calculus  is  thus  large,  lithotomy  being  at  once  practised  when  the  stone  is 
small  and  the  case  nncomplicated.  3.  When  the  stone  is  of  very  considerable 
dimensions  (6  centimetres  or  more),  lithotrity  should  be  practised  through  an 
opening  in  the  perinsum.  So,  also,  when  there  is  a  perinseal  fistula  which 
can  be  conveniently  dilated.  4.  When  the  stone  is  only  of  a  medium  or 
moderately  large  size,  lithotrity  should  be  practbed  by  the  normal  passages, 
and  frequently  all  cutting  operation  may  be  avoided. 


YIl.  OM.Zithotrity  in  Childrem.  By  M.  Betrik.  (Gazette  M^.,  No.  38.) 

Dr.  Beyran  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  relation  of  a  successful  case  of 
lithotrity  in  a  boy  eight  years  old,  to  express  his  opinion  that  this  operation 
might  be  performed  more  frequently  upon  children  than  is  the  case  at  present 
witn  advantage.  Now  that  instruments  are  constructed  combining  smallness 
of  proportions  with  solidity  of  structure,  this  operation  is  often  eligible,  and 
the  indocility  of  the  child  and  sensitiveness  of  the  urethra  may  oe  easily 
overcome  by  preliminary  and  tentative  procedures,  which,  indeed,  are  required 
at  all  ages.  In  some  respects  children  are  more  favourable  subjects  for  it 
than  adults,  inasmuch  as  the  stone  is  usually  not  large,  while  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  various  complications  which  may  be  met  with  in  adult  life, 
as  stricture,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  tumours,  or  altered  conditions 
of  the  bladder,  &c.  M.  Beyran  does  not  resort  to  chloroform,  because  be 
thinks  that  the  employment  of  this  i^nt  should  be  reserved  for  prolonged 
and  painful  operations,  which  lithotrity  is  not  when  the  preliminary  pas- 
sage of.  instruments  has  blunted  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  and  the  sit* 
tin^  are  of  very  short  duration.  One  very  important  rule  of  practice  is  to 
enaeavour  to  prevent  the  entrance  and  impaction  of  fragments  of  calculi  in 
the  urethra,  by  keeping  the  child  after  the  operation  lying  on  his  back  with  the 
pelvis  highlv  raised.  In  this  position  he  should  pass  his  urine,  and  an  instru- 
ment should  be  introduced  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  fragments  have  entered 
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the  urethra,  it  is  preferable  to  thrust  them  back  again  into  the  bladder  rather 
than  to  crush  them  in  the  canal  or  extract  them  bj  the  meatus. 


VnL  On  a  Case  of  Ovariotomy.    By  Dr.  Stillikg.    (Deutsche  Xlinik, 

Nos.  34  and  35.) 

Dr.  Stilling,  the  well-known  anatomist  of  Cassel,  takes  the  occasion  of  the 
relation  of  a  successful  case  of  ovariotomy  to  point  out  the  fact  of  his  having 
performed  this  operation  so  long  ago  as  1834,  and  again  in  1848,  the  former 
case  being  attended  with  an  unsuccessful  and  the  latter  with  a  successful 
result.  He  believes  that  to  the  precautions  insisted  upon  by  him  as  necessaiy 
in  the  management  of  the  severed  pedicle  and  the  protection  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  from  subsequent  effusions  of  pus  or  blood,  much  of  the  success  of  the 
later  operations  has  been  due.  No  author  has,  it  seems,  given  him  credit  for 
these,  it  having  become  the  fashion  to  describe  the  operations  as  performed 
after  "the*English  method."  [We  fear  his  claim  of  any  priority  in  the  matter 
is  rather  a  barren  one,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  recent  procedures  have 
been  influenced  by  these  isolated  cases  published  in  obscure  German  periodi- 
cals more  than  twenty  years  since.] 

UL  On  a  Tumour  of  the  Scrotum  with  Milk-like  Fluid  (Oalaetocele). 
By  M.  Demabqvat.    (Gazette  M6d.,  No.  41.) 

The  young  man  who  is  the  subject  of  this  case  was  operated  upon  in  July, 
1862,  a  quantity  of  fluid,  exactly  resembling  milk  in  appearance,  being  with- 
drawn from  a  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  tne  scrotum.  An  account  of  this 
was  published  in  the  'Comptes  Eendus  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Chirurgie*  and 
'  L'Union  M6d.'  for  1862.  The  patient  was  entirely  cured,  but  at  the  end  of 
a  year  returned,  having  a  similar  tumour  on  the  ri^ht  side.     About  100 

grammes  of  milk-like  fluid,  situated  in  the  tunica  yagmalis,  were  vrithdrawn 
y  means  of  the  trocar,  the  testes  being  found  in  a  nealthy  condition.  An 
iodine  injection  was  thrown  in,  and  the  patient  soon  recoverea.  On  examining 
the  fluid,  which  soon  underwent  partial  coagulation,  a  great  abundance  of  fatty 
globules  was  observed,  and  what  is  of  greater  interest,  several  tiansparent 
animalculsB  of  elon^ted  cylindrical  form  and  lively  movement.  From  the 
resemblance  of  the  form  of  these  animalcules  to  that  of  the  vinegar  eel,  it  was 
at  first  supposed  that  they  might  have  become  introduced  accidentally  into  the 
fluid,  but  this  idea  was  at  once  rejected.  They  were  seen  while  the  fluid  was 
still  warm  by  several  microscopists,  and  their  representations  led  M.  Davaine, 
who  was  unable  to  detect  them  in  the  dried  specimens  of  the  fluid,  to  regard 
them  as  resembling  very  exactly  the  embryos  of  nematoid  worms.  It  is  quite 
the  character  of  embryos  to  be  only  recognisable  during  life,  their  decomposi- 
tion after  death  beinj^  as  rapid  as  that  of  infusoria.  It  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  state  that  the  patient  was  a  native  of  Havannah. 


X.  Practical  Remarks  on  Fractures  in  Children.     By  M.  Qusbsant. 
(Bull  de  Th^rapeutique,  vol.  Ixv.  Nos.  7  and  8.) 

Fractures  are  as  common  in  children  as  in  aged  persons.  In  both,  the 
medullary  canal  of  the  long  bones  is  large,  and  the  wiuls  of  the  diaphysis  are 
thin ;  and  in  both,  muscular  power  is  feeole  in  its  resistance  to  the  effects  of 
external  violence.  The  fractures  of  children  have  this  peculiarity  about  them, 
that  they  are  sometimes  incomplete,  either  from  the  bone  bending  and  break- 
ing only  through  half  of  its  cylinder^  or  from  its  being,  though  broken  r^t 
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through,  held  in  position  by  the  periosteum.  This  explains  why  ve  so  seldom 
see  ridinj^  and  change  of  position  in  the  fragments,  and  the  rapidity  and  ease 
with  which  reparation  is  obtained.  Even  in  oomponnd  fractures  tlie  perios^ 
team  sometimes  remains  sufficiently  intact  to  prevent  displacement.  For  the 
nme  reason  crepitation  is  often  absent,  or  very  obscure,  and  manipulation 
mast  not  be  too  freeW  employed  for  its  discovery,  as  a  complete  may  thus 
be  rendered  an  incomplete  fracture.  An  exact  diagnosis  is,  in  tact,  sometimes 
difficult.  In  general,  wlien  the  cases  are  simple,  and  the  child  in  good  health, 
union  will  take  place  with  perfect  reg[ularitv  and  without  shortening.  M. 
Guersant  has  frequent  visits  from  conscripts  wnom  he  has  treated  in  chudhood 
for  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  certificates  for  exemp- 
tion ;  but  in  many  of  the  cases  mere  examination  fail^  to  show  that  fracture 
had  ever  existed.  Even  when  there  is  some  shortening  of  the  femur,  after 
awhile  it  ceases  to  be  apparent,  or  a  compensatory  deviation  of  the  pelvis  is 
established.  The  union  of  fractures  is  sometimes  retarded  by  acute  disease ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  rickets,  this  disease  in  its  early  stages  impedes 
the  formation  of  callus,  which  is  not  the  case  at  its  later  period. 

When  we  afe  not  certain  that  a  fracture  is  present,  it  is  always  best  to 
apply  an  apparatus ;  and  M.  Guersant  is  of  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren,  that 
the  sooner  apparatus  is  applied  for  fracture  in  children  the  better,  taking 
ereat  precautions  to  prevent  or  remove  constriction.  ^  When  in  compound 
fractures  the  mutilation  is  considerable,  continuous  irrigation  is  an  excellent 
method,  which  should  afterwards  be  only  gradually  discontinued.  Children 
recover  better  under  these  circumstances  than  adults;  and  when  the  injury  is 
such  as  to  render  amputation  necessary,  its  results  are  far  more  favourable 
than  in  the  adult.  M.  Guersant  has  had  frequently  to  regret  not  having  more 
promptly  decided  upon  its  performance  in  cases  in  which  the  limbs  have  been 
crushed,  primary  amputation  having  been  attended  in  his  hands  with  more 
success  than  secondary.  For  crushed  fingers  or  toes,  however,  cold  irrigation, 
continued  untU  the  complete  separation  of  the  crushed  parts,  constitutes  the 
best  treatment. 

In  treating  fractures  in  children,  whenever,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  frequent 
examination  of  the  part  has  to  be  made,  and  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity, 
in  which  the  urine  may  defile  the  apparatus,  Mr.  Guersant  prefers  the  mov- 
able apparatus,  employing  the  immovable  in  cases  not  calling  for  such  precau- 
tions. In  the  fractures  of  new-bom  children  it  suffices  to  retain  the  apparatus 
for  twelve  days ;  in  those  of  about  two  years  of  age  it  will  be  pruaent  to 
require  twenty  days ;  and  between  the  second  and  fifteenth  year  it  should  be 
kept  ou  for  an  average  of  twenty-five  days.  It  is  rare  at  the  end  of  these 
periods  for  consolidation  not  to  have  taken  place. 


XI.  Summary. 

AmpuiatUm. — Weber  on  Amputation  above  and  below  the  Ankle.  (Langen- 
beck  Arch.,  vol.  iv.  No.  2 — Critical  comparison  of  the  various  operations.)^ 
Linhart  on  Tibio- tarsal  Amputation.  (Wurzbui^.  Med.  Zeit.,  vol.  iv.  No.  4. 
Autopsy  of  a  case  three  years  after  Pirogoff's  Operation.^ — Porter's  New  Mode 
of  Arresting  Hemorrhage  after  Amputation.  (Dubbn  Quarterlv,  Nov.) — 
Volcker,  Statistics  of  Amputation  ana  Resection.  (Langenb.,  vol.  iv.  No.  2. 
Tabular  view  of  119  cases  occurring  in  Esmarch's  Clinic  at  Kiel,  1854-62.) 

.^ffa».— Demarquay,  Case  of  Littr^'s  Operation  for  Imperforate  Anus,  the 
child  living  for  near  four  months.    (Gaz.  des  H6p.,  No.  129.) 

Jtti^matism. — ^Bumstead,  Eemarks  on  Astigmatism.  (Amer.  Med.  Times^ 
ToL  viL  No.  18.) 
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Bronehoeele, — Qouget  and  Bozan,  Accounts  of  Epidemic  Brondiocele  in 
Garrisons  of  Colmar  and  Brianpon.   (llecueil  du  Med.  Milit.,  Nos.  45, 46,  47.) 

Ciesarean  Operation. — Heillman,  Successful  Case  of  CiBsarean  Operation, 
peutsche  Klinik,  No.  31.) 

Caries. — Yolkmann,  Histology  of  Caries  and  Ostitis.  (Langenb.  Arch., 
Tol.  iy.  No.  2.) 

Club-foot. — ^Hueter  and  Yolkmann  on  the  Etiology  of  Club  Foot.  (Langenh. 
Arch.,  vol.  iv.  No.  2 ;  and  Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  34,  35.) 

DielocatioH, — Richet,  Two  Cases  of  Dislocation  of  the  Cerrical  Spine. 
(Gaz.  des  H6p.,  No.  144.) — ^Demme  on  Dislocation  of  one  side  of  the  Pelvis. 

iSchweizeriscne  Med.  Zeit.,  vol.  i.  No.  3.    A  rare  case  of  dialocation  without 
racture,  accompanied  by  rupture  of  the  kidnev.) 

JEar, — Brenner,  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  tne  Ear  by  the  Galvanic  Current. 
{Yirchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xxviii.  No.  1.) — Duplay,  B^view  of  Recent  Works  ou 
the  Pathology  of  the  Ear.  (Archives  G6n.,  Nov.) — Bonnafont,  Three  Cases 
of  Deafness  irom  Osseous  Tumours  of  the  Meatus  Eiternus.— (Bull,  de  TAcnd., 
Oct.  15.) — Anderson  on  Diseases  of  the  Ceruminoua  Glands  of  the  Ear. 
(Glasgow  Journal,  Oct.) — Pagenstecher  on  Perforating  the  Mastoid  Prooess. 
(Langenb.  Arch.,  vol.  iv.  No.  2.)  —  Weber  on   a   new  Speculum  Auris. 

£sutsche  Klinik,  No.  44.) — Ockel,  Report  ou  Diseases  of  the  Ear  at  the 
ximilian  Hospital  in  1858-61.  (Petersburg  Med.  Zeit.,  vol.  v.  No.  9.) — 
Griiber  on  Perforating  the  Membrana  Tympani.  (Allg.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit., 
Nos.  39-43.  The  author  is  convinced  that,  with  our  better  instruments  and 
more  exact  diagnosis,  this  operation  should  be  revived.) — PoUitzer,  Contribu- 
tions relating  to  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  Tlbid.,  Nos.  30-33.  The  author  de- 
scribes a  simple  apparatus  for  injecting  tne  Eustachian  tube,  and  enhu^;es  upon 
its  utility  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.) 

Exeition. — Szymanowski  on  Partial  Excision  of  the  Sternum.  (Deutsche 
Klinik,  No.  31.) — Bennett,  Case  of  Resection  of  Head  of  Humerus  for  En- 
chondroma.  (American  Quarterly,  OctO — ^Eulenberg,  Six  Cases  of  Excision 
of  the  Hip-joint.    (Greifswalder  Med.  Beitragje,  vol.  ii.  No.  1.) 

Eye. — Schiess,  Contribution  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
(Schweizensche  Med.  Zeit ,  vol.  i.  No.  3.  Relates  to  nearly  a  thousand  cases.) 
— Petrucci  on  Cataract  Operations  performed  at  Tours.  (Gaz.  des  Hop., 
No.  133.  These  cases,  247  in  number,  occurred  durine  five  years  of  id. 
Herpin's  practice — ^the  recoveries  amount  to  247>  and  the  failures  to  51.) 

Ihicturei. — Doig,  Notes  on  Eractiires.  (Ghisgow  Journal,  Oct.)— Hodg- 
kin,  New  Apparatus  for  Compound  Practure  of  remur  and  Tibia.  (Amer. 
Med.  Times,  vol.  vii.  No.  15.) — Alhure  on  Practure  of  the  Metacarpus.  (Rec 
de  Med.  Militidre,  Nos.  43,  44.  An  elaborate  memoir  upon  the  subject.) — 
Palmer,  New  Apparatus  for  Practure  of  the  Clavicle.  (American  Quarterly, 
July.) — Duer  on  a  Case  of  Practure  of  the  Coronoid  Process  of  tbe  Ulua. 
(Ibid.,  OctoberO — ^Prince  on  the  Treatment  of  Ununited  Fracture.  (Ibid.)— 
Lumniezer  on  Excision  and  Metallic  Sutures  for  False  Joint  from  IJuuuited 
Fractures.    (Wien.  Wochenschrift,  Nos.  43,  44.) 

Gunshot  Wounds. — Quesnoy  on  Extraction  of  a  Ball  which  had  remained  in 
the  Foot  three  and  a  half  years.  (Recueil  de  Med.  Mil.,  No.  44.) — Howard, 
Treatment  of  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Chest  by  hermetically  sealing.  (Amer. 
Med.  Times,  vol.  vii.  No.  14.  By  this  term  the  author  indicates  what  he  states 
to  be  a  very  successful  practice  of  cleaning  and  paring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
down  to  the  ribs,  and  then  securing  union  by  sutures  and  collodion.) 

Hemeralopia. — Icard,  Observations  on  Hemeralopia  observed  in  a  Military 
Hospital.    (Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  M^.  de  Lyon,  vol.  li.) 

Jaernia.— Gorier  on  Symes's  Operation  for  the  Radical  Core  of  Hernia. 

2>ub]in  Quarterly,  Nov.) — Hufschmidt,  Remarkable  Cases  of  Operation  for 
emia.    (Schweizer,  Med.  Zdi^  vol  ii.  No.  1.) — ^Moor  on  Case  oi  Coa^nital 
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Umbilical  Hernia.  (Ibid.,  No.  3.  An  interesting  anatomical  account,  with 
the  view  of  iUostrating  the  origin  of  this  form  of  Eemia.) — ^Falges  on  a  New 
Tmss.  (Gas.  des  Hop.,  No.  103.) — Gbvrand  on  Performance  of  Operations 
for  Hernia  in  Extreme  Gases.  (Gaz.  Med.,  Nos.  48,  49.  Goyrand  insists 
npon  the  daiu^er  of  temporizing  in  these  cases,  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
patient  depending  in  fact  upon  tue  existence  of  the  obstruction.) — Fleury  on 
Hemorrhage  after  Operations  for  Hernia^  performed  during  the  Catamenia. 
(Gar.  desH6p.,  No.  137.) 

Hospital  0angr9ne,  —  Hamilton,  Table  of  Thirty-three  Cases  of  Hospital 
Ganmne.  (Amer.  Med.  Times,  yoI.  vii.  No.  18.  The  bromine  treatment  was 
foand  to  be  more  successful  than  that  by  nitric  acid.) 

Jaw, — ^Van  Bierrliet  on  Osteoplastic  Excision  of  the  Upper  Jaw.  (Bull  de 
PAcad.  de  Belgique,  No.  7.) — Debout  on  Mechanical  Eestorationof  the  Lower 
Jaw.     (Bull  de  Th^rap.,  Nos.  4-9.) 

LarjfngoMeope, — MerLe],  Report  on  Recent  Writings  on  the  Laryngoscope. 
(Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  No.  9.)~-Tnrck,  Clinical  Illustrations  by  means  of  the 
Laryngoscope.    (Wien.  Allg.  Med.  Zcit.,  Nos.  29-34.) 

LUhoiomr. — Chassaignac  on  the  Employment  of  the  Ecraseur  in  Lithotomy 
(Gas.  des  Hop.,  No.  122.  Case  related  to  the  Society  of  Surgery,  but  recei7ed 
with  no  encouragement.) — Sandford,  Remarkable  Case  in  a  Boy.  (American 
Quarterly,  July.  There  were  47  calculi  removed,  giving  an  aggregate  weight 
of  3  oz.,  the  bladder  being  filled  by  and  contracting  around  the  mass ) — Dol- 
beaa  on  a  Remarkable  Gise.  (Graz.  des  Hop.,  No.  101.  The  stone  adhering 
to  the  bhidder,  could  not  be  removed,  ana  the  patient  died.  The  calculus 
measured  12  centimetres  by  8,  and  weighed  151  drachms !) 

OpAtialmoseope.---Just  on  Employment  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  for  the  Exa- 
mination of  Recruits.    (Kdchenmeister's  Zeitschrift,  No.  6.) 

Ordit. — ^Maisonneuve  on  Subperiosteal  Extirpation  of  an  Ebumated  Exostosis 
of  the  Orbit.  (Gaz.  M6d.,  No.  40.  The  author  insists  upon  the  great  superi« 
ority  of  this  procedure  to  that  of  attachirig  the  tumour  itself.) 

Ovariotomy, — Crockatt  on  a  Case  of  Ovariotomy.  (Edinb.  Monthly,  Nov.) 
— Keith  on  Cases  of  Ovariotomy.  (Ibid.,  Oct.)— Kimball  on  a  Successful  Case 
of  Ovariotomy.    (Boston  Journal,  yoL  Iviii.  No.  20.) 

Parotid  Gland. — Yemeuil  on  Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  with  Preliminary 
Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid.  (Gaz.  des  Hdp.,  Nos.  110-132.  An  inte- 
resting discussion  ensued  at  the  Society  of  Surgery  upon  the  general  question 
of  the  propriety  of  preliminary  ligatures.) 

PJkimosts, — Guersant  on  Operations  for  Phimosis  in  Children.  (Bullet,  de 
Th^rap.,  voL  Ixv.  No.  4. 

Ptasiic  Operations. — Oilier  on  a  Case  of  Rhinoplasty  performed  by  means  of 
Periosteal  and  Osseous  Flaps.  (M6m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  Lyons,  vol.  ii-)^* 
Verhaegbe's  Memoir  on  Penneoplasty.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  de  MM,  de  Belgique, 
No.  5.) — Lente  on  a  Case  of  Cheiloplasty  performed  by  Simonowski*s  method. 
(Amer.  Med.  Times,  Sept.  12.) — ^Debout  on  Blepharoplasty.  (Bull,  de  Th^rap. , 
vol.  Ixv.  Nos.  3-6.)-rBeck  on  Uranoplasty.  (LangenlJeck,  Archiv,  vol.  iv. 
No.  2.) — S6dillot  on  Uranoplasty.  (Gaz.  M^d.,  No.  46.)— Warren  on  Opera- 
tiona  for  Cleft  Palate.    (American  Quarterlv,  Oct.) 

Po/^pM.— Moura-Bourdillon  on  Removal  of  Polypi  of  the  Larynx.  (Gaz. 
des  Hdp.,  No.  129.) 

Spima  Bifida. — Case  of  Successful  Operation  for  Spina  Bifida.  (Wien. 
Allg.  Med.  Zeit.,  Nos.  39-45.) 

SinMol  Cb/iMiJi.-— Thader  on  Spondylitb  Deformans.  (Langenbeck,  Archiv, 
ToL  It.  No.  2.) 

^/ro^iMNtf.— Bonders,  Pathology  of  Strabismus.  (Annales  d'Oculistiqne. 
Sept.) — ^Meyer  on  Strabismus.  (Gaz.  des  Hop.,  No.  135.  The  author  de- 
scribes an  inatniment  for  measuring  the  degree  of  strabismus.) 
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Sirieiure, — ^Voillemier  on  a  New  Upethrotome.  (Gaz.  dcs  H6p.,  No.  119.) 
— Beyran  on  a  New  Rotatory  Urctbrotome.  (Ibid.,  No.  104.)— -Pannentier 
on  Urethrotomy.  (Union  Mra.,  No.  129.  The  author  relates  cases  from  De- 
marquay*e  practice  m  illustration  of  the  importance  of  regarding  this  (»eratioa 
as  only  adiuvatory  to  dilatation.) — Bron  on  Urethrotomy.  (Comptes 
Bend«s  de  la  Soc.  de.  M^d.  de  Lyons,  vol.  ii.  A  discussion  on  the  subject 
took  place  at  the  Lyons  Medical  Society.) — Dittel  on  the  Varieties  of  Urinary 
Pistuise  consequent  on  Stricture.    (Wien.  Allg.  Med.  Zeit.,  Nos.  32,  33.) 

SyphUU. — Diday  on  Irrenocnlability  of  Chancre.  (M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  M^d. 
de  Lyon,  vol.  ii.  With  a  discussion.) — ^Bron  on  the  Transmission  of  Syphilis 
by  Vaccination.  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  No.  10.  A  critical  review  of  the  wntings 
upon  the  subject) — ^Keade  on  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  NerrouA  System. 
(Dablin  Quarterly,  Nov.) 

Teeth, — ^Mitscherlich  on  Replantation  and  Transplantation  of  the  Teeth. 
(Langenb.  Archiv,  vol.  iv.  No.  2.) 

Tongue. — Maisonneuve  on  Extirpation  of  the  Tongue  by  CauUrizatum  en 
Fleches.  (Gaz.  des  H6p.,  No.  136.) — Demme  on  Glossitis  and  its  Treatment. 
(Schweizerische  Med.  Zeit.,  vol.  ii.  No.  1.) 

Tracheotomy. — Iiaborde  on  a  Canula  Easy  of  Removal.  (Bull,  de  Th^rap., 
vol.  kv.  No.  9.) — Szymanowski  on  the  Operation  of  Tracheotomy.  (Prag. 
Viertel.,  No.  3.    A  cnticism  on  recent  improvements  in  the  operation.) 

Tumours. — Spence,  Operation  for  an  enormous  Tumour  of  the  f^  ind 
Neck.    (Dublin  Quarterly,  Nov.) 

Uterus. — K8eberl6  on  Amputation  of  the  Uterus  and  both  Ovaries.  (Presse 
Beige,  No.  46.  This  operation  was  performed  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus.  Six  months  afterwards  the  patient  continued 
quite  well.) 

Farix  and  Varicocele. — Sistach,  Statistical  Investigation  of  Varix  and  Vari- 
cocele. (Gaz.  de  M^.,  Nos.  38-47.  An  elaborate  memoir,  prepared  diiefly 
in  relation  to  the  exigencies  of  military  service.) 

Vesieo-Voffinal  Fistula. — Ulrich  on  Apparatus  in  Operations  for  Vesico- 
vaginal Fistula.  (Wien.  Wochenblatt,  No.  29.) — Cousot's  Cases  of  Success- 
ful Treatment  of  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula  by  Cauterization.  (Bull,  de  i'Acad. 
dc  M^.  de  Beigique,  No.  7  J 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robekt  Barnes,  M.D.  Lond.,  r.R.O.P. 

Obsietrio  PhTsician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Hidwifeiy  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hoipitid. 

I.  The  Unimpkegnated  State. 

1.  On  the  Tubo-ovarian  Connecting  Apparatus  of  Panh,  and  the  Mechanism  of 

the  Transit  of  the  Ovulum  into  the  Fallopian  Tube.    By  Dr.  F.  A.  Kehbeb. 
(Henle  und  Pfeuffer's  Mag.,  1863.) 

2.  The  various  Cysts  of  the  Fmopian  Tube,    By  Prof.  C.  Henkio.    (Arch.  d. 

HeUk.,  1863.) 

3.  Qn  Chronic  Uterine  Infaretus.    By  Prof.  Setpebt.    (Spit.  Zeitung,  1863.) 

1.  Db.  Kehbee  has  subjected  to  fresh  examination  the  presumed  disooTery  of 
Pank,  in  1843,  of  an  organic  connexion  between  the  ovary  and  the  pavilion  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  by  means  of  pseudo-membranous  bridges  formed  at  the  time 
of  ovulation.  Pank  .concluded  that  these  bridges  of  false  membrane  were  not 
the  result  of  morbid  peritonitis,  but  have  a  physiological  cause  and  fooction, 
their  purpose  htms  to  favour  the  transmission  of  the  ovulum  into  the  Fallopian 
tube;  and  that,  this  function  fulfilled,  they  undergo  retrogressive  metamor- 
phosis.   Dr.  Kehrer's  observations  were  made  upon  sows.   He  found  that  free 
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peritoneal  cellular  outgrowths  were  formed  either  upon  or  around  the  ovaries 
and  tubes  more  or  less  developed  in  every  period  of  hfe ;  and  that  these  cellular 
growths  were  therefore  constant  formations.  Hence,  says  Eehrer,  it  is  not 
correct  to  regard  them  as  pathological  products.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases,  bridge-like  bands  are  formed  between  the  borders  of  the  infundibulum 
and  the  ovary,  forming  a  kind  of  pseudo-membranous  capsule.  He  observes 
that  it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  find  at  the  precise  spot  where  the  peritoueum 
is  perforated — that  is,  at  the  ostium  abdominale  of  the  Fallopian  tube — through 
which  it  communicates  with  the  outer  world,  constant  traces  of  a  process  that 
might  be  called  peritonitis,  if  it  were  proper  to  give  this  name  to  a  constant 
condition. 

2.  Professor  C.  Henni^  gives  a  svstematic  account  of  the  varieties  of  cystic 
formation  found  in  the  human  Fallopian  tube.  He  says  that  cysts  in  this 
structure  are  found  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  female  autopsies. 

(1.)  Terminal  Hydatids. — These  are  found  slightly  stalkea,  mostly  simple,  on 
the  infundibular  end.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a 
pea.    They  are  the  remains  of  the  extreme  end  of  Miiller's  duct. 

(2.)  Glandular  Cysts  arise  from  the  distension  of  the  normal  glandular  tubes 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes.    They  most  frequently  occur  in  advanced  age. 

(3.)  In  Fallopian  Gestation  a  bladder  structure  is  formed,  which  presents  cho- 
rion villi  when  minutely  examined. 

(4.)  The  external  cysts  of  the  tube  are  mostly  very  small.  They  feel  hard, 
look  yellow,  and  are  situated  on  the  peritoneal  investment.  They  probably 
arise  from  solid  colloid  bodies. 

(5.)  Saccular  Dropsy  of  the  Tube,  according  to  Bokitansky,  mostly  affects  both 
tubes,  and  arises  from  chronic  tubal  catarrh,  in  consequence  of  which  the  two 
ends  gradually  become  closed.  The  resulting  cyst  is  serpentine,  generally 
simple,  rarely  chambered  through  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  and  may  hold 
several  pounds  of  variouslv-coloured  fluid,  of  various  consistency.  The  con- 
tents may  be  purulent,  and  lead  to  perforation.  It  may  periodicaUy  be  emptied 
externally  through  the  uterus. 

<6.)  Ovario'tubat  Dropsy. — It  may  happen  that  at  the  time  when  a  Graafian 
follicle  bursts  the  infundibulum  may  become  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  the  "  cystes  tubo-ovariennes." 

3.  Accorduig  to  Seyfert,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  reproduction, 
the  uterus  is  never  the  seat  of  independent  primary  local  affections ;  but  the 
pathological  processes  observed  in  tnis  organ  have  either  spread  from  neigh- 
Donrin^  structures,  or  are  the  local  expression  of  a  constitutional  disease. 
Chrome  uterine  infarctus  is  solely  the  result  of  defective  involution  of  the  puer- 
peral uterus,  caused  bv  an  exudation-process  affecting  the  entire  uterine  sub- 
stance during  childbea. 

II.  PB£GNANCT« 

1.  On  Jaundice  during  Pregnancy.  By  Drs.  Zander,  Lexis,  Maktin,  Vm- 
CHOW,  and  L.  Mater.     (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Feb.  18G3.) 

2.  On  Epidemic  Jaundice  in  Pregnant  JFomen;  its  Ltfluence  as  a  Cause  of 
Abortion  and  Death.  By  Dr.  Babdinet,  of  Limoges.  (L*  Union  Me  J., 
Nov.  1863.) 

8.  On  the  Causes  of  Icterus  Gravidarum.    By  Dr.  FiciNUS.    (Monatsschr.  f. 

Gebortsk.,  Aug.  1863.) 
4!.  On  Ante-version  of  the  Gravid  Womb,    By  Dr.  V.  HiiTER.     (Ibid.) 

1.  At  a  meetinff  of  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society  an  interesting  discussion 
arose  upon  the  suojcct  of  jaundice  during  pregnancy,  in  which  Drs.  Zanda'i 
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Lexis,  Martin,  Virchow,  and  L.  Mayer  took  part.  Several  caacs  were  related. 
The  association  of  jaundice  with  acate  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  was  con* 
aidered.  Virchow  bad  never  observed  a  ca5>e  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver 
ending  fatally  in  a  pregnant  woman.  He  related  a  case  of  jaundice  in  which 
dissection  revealed  a  so-called  tight-lace  liver ;  tlie  growing  uteras  had  caused 
a  nearly  complete  compression  of  the  lower  half  of  the  liver  forwards  and 
upwards  without  causing  atrophj.  Liver  diseases,  especially  acute  parench^r- 
niatous  hepatitis  without  jaundice,  he  sa^s  is  not  infrequent.  The  liver  is 
often  found  swollen  and  fragile,  the  cells  enlarged.  An  epidemic  puerperal 
diphtheritis  was  raging  in  the  Charity ;  the  liver  always  showed  marked  acute 
changes,  but  no  jaunaice  was  observed  during  life.  Virchow  did  not  believO' 
that  the  atrophy  of  the  liver,  described  as  acute,  was  really  an  acute  process. 
Besides  the  oisintegration  of  the  cells,  thickenings  of  the  cellular  tissue  and 
of  the  vessels  were  found,  and  these  indicated  a  pre-existing  chronic  process. 
He  doubted  whether  the  severe  accidents  attenaing  the  disease  were  due  to 
the  affections  of  the  liver.  He  had  always  found  contemporaneous  parenchy- 
matous disease  of  the  kidneys  with  albuminuria,  and  so  it  appeared  to  him 
more  probable  that  uraemia  complicated  with  jaundice  was  concerned.  The 
weight  attached  to  the  presence  of  tyrosin  and  leucin  he  could  not  acknow- 
ledge, since  the  same  materials  were  found  in  enlarged  livers — for  example,  in 
febrile  puerperal  diseases. 

Dr.  Martm  related  tliree  cases  of  icterus  gravidarum.  The  first  had  been 
completely  observed  in  his  Clinique ;  the  second  was  i-ecognised  only  on  the 
dead  body ;  the  third  was  most  probably  due  to  phosphorus  poisoning ;  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  post-mortem  UKsarian  section.  In  the  first  case,  a  healthy 
young  woman,  eight  months  pregnant,  was  seized  with  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of 
stren^h,  intense  headache,  protracted  constipation,  and  intense  jaundice. 
The  liver  was  not  found  to  be  enlarged ;  the  stools  were  grey ;  urine  contained 
much  bile-colouring  matter.  There  was  no  fever.  A  dead  child  was  bom 
nearljr  at  term.  Fever  set  in  twenty-four  hours  after  labour,  with  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  the  uterus.  The  lochia  were  veiy  offensive.  The  patient  was, 
however,  recovering  on  the  ninth  day,  when  the  same  bad  symptoms  returned. 
Hemorrhage  followed.    She  recovered  after  a  long  illness. 

2.  In  a  memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Bardinet  relates  the 
history  of  an  epidemic  of  jaundice  that  occurred  at  Limoges  at  the  end  of 
1859  and  beginning  of  1860.    He  stated  the  following  propositions : 

(I.)  Jaundice  may  be  produced  in  an  epidemic  form  amongst  pregnant  women« 

(2.)  It  is  thus  manifested  in  three  different  degrees. 

(3.)  Sometimes  it  remains  in  the  state  of  simple  or  bemgu  jaundice,  and  in 
no  way  interferes  with  gestation. 

(4.)  Sometimes,  presenting  a  first  degree  of  malignity,  it  constitutes  what 
may  be  called  abortive  jaundice,  and  determines  either  an  abortion  or  a  prema- 
ture labour,  ^thout  other  disasters. 

(5.)  Lastly,  it  assumes  the  character  of  nuilignafU  jaundice,  and  determines 
ataxic  and  comatose  symptoms,  which  rapidly  entail  the  death  of  mother  and 
child. 

The  epidemic  described  did  not  bear  upon  pregnant  women  only ;  but  it 
exercised  a  peculiar  action  upon  them.  Of  13  cases,  3  ended  fatally.  No 
post-mortem  examination  was  made.  Of  the  13  children,  7  survived.  None 
showed  any  sign  of  jaundice.  The  periods  of  pregnancv  when  jaundice  appeared 
were :  6  cases  during  the  sixth  month ;  1  at  seven  ana  a  half;  8  in  the  eighth; 
and  1  the  day  after  delivery  at  term. 

In  this  very  important  memoir  the  author  cites  the  accounts  of  similar 
epidemics  described  by  Kerksig  as  occurring  in  the  Palatinate  in  1794 ;  by 
M  Carpentier  at  Houbain,  in  1854;  by  M.  Douill^  at  Martinique.    He  al^ 
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discusses  particularly  the  propriety  of  inducing  labour.  The  decision  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact,  that  some  cases  in  no  way  compromise  the  safety  of 
the  patient  or  the  continuance  of  pregnancy. 

3.  Dr.  Ficinus  relates  two  cases  of  jaundice  in  pregnant  women.  In  the 
first  case  a  primipara  presented  herself,  much  emaciated,  and  dark-yellow ;  the 
disease  had  lasted  two  months.    She  had  still  some  weeks  to  go.    Labour 

•  came  on  prematurely,  resulting  in  the  birth  of  a  dead  child.    In  fourteen  days 
afterwarcls  the  jaundice  had  completely  disappeared. 

Cfue  2. — A  woman  suffered  in  her  four  pregnancies  from  cramps  in  the 
stomach  and  vomiting.  The  emaciation  was  extreme ;  oedema  and  albuminuria 
appeared  in  the  latter  months,  and  in  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  jaundice. 
Immediately  upon  this  an  intolerable  itching  of  the  skin  set  in.  Here  was  a 
case  of  jaundice  appearing  four  times  in  one  woman :  the  first  child  was  born 
emaciated  and  sickly,  but  quickly  recovered;  the  second  and  third  children 
were  bom  alive,  one  dying  in  convulsions  at  20  weeks,  the  other  becoming 
xicketty. 

4.  Dr.  Hiiter  recals  the  references  in  other  authors  to  Ante- version  of  the 
Gravid  Womb,  and  condenses  cases  from  Baudelocque,  Boivin,  Haclimann, 
TViicke,  and  Godcfroy.  He  then  relates  four  cases  from  his  own  observation. 
As  a  point  in  the  symptomatology  of  ante-version,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
retro- version,  he  calls  attention  to  the  usual  absence  of  retention  of  urine.  He 
explains  this  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  anteversion  the  uterus  falling  upon 
the  bladder  from  above  leaves  the  entrances  of  the  ureters  free  below  the  seat 
of  pressure ;  whibt  in  retro-version,  the  uterus,  rising  from  below,  compresses 
the  urethra  or  bladder  below  the  entrance  of  the  ureters.  A  full  bladder  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  occurrence  of  ante-version.  The  following  is  a  case  of  ante- 
Tcrsion  occurring  suddenly.  A  very  lai^  and  powerful  woman  had  borne  three 
children  normally.  When  four  months  pregnant,  whilst  busy  washing  the  floor, 
«he  felt  pain  in  the  sacral  region,  and  straining  to  void  urine  and  ftcces.  This 
continoed  for  two  days,  when  blood  escaped  from  the  vagina  in  considerable 
ijaantity.  She  was  thus  observed  bv  Dr.  Huter.  Expu^ive  pain  and  effort 
like  labour  persisted ;  an  elastic  catheter  drew  off  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  urine ;  pulsation  of  the  abdomen  was  difficult,  from  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles^  but  a  bard  tumour  rising  about  an  inch  above  the 
aymphysis  was  felt.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  was  deeply  depressed  by 
a  smooth  uniform  tumour.  At  first  the  os  uteri  could  not  l)e  felt,  but  was 
finally  reached  by  passing  the  fingers  high  up  and  backwards  in  the  cavity  of 
the  sacrum.  The  cervix  uteri  was  so  bent  upon  the  uterus  that  the  lips  of 
the  08  were  in  contact  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  Morphia  was  ad- 
ministered, and  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  fundus  uteri  from  behind  the 
symphysis.  These  only  effected  a  slight  elevation  of  the  fundus,  but  were 
followed  by  mitigation  of  the  pelvic  distress.  Next  dav  the  patient  was  in  a 
half-oomatose  condition,  the  bladder  was  much  dbtended,  and  some  hiemor* 
ihage  continued.  In  the  oonrae  of  the  day  all  these  symptoms  subsided.  In 
the  subsequent  course  of  her  pregnancy  the  patient  suffered  from  frequent 
vomiting,  and  at  intervals  from  nycuorrhcba.    She  had  a  natural  labour. 
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1.  Report  of  (he  lying  in  Institution  qf  the  Charity  at  Berlin  durina  the  Winter 
1861-2.    By  Dr.  Naobl.    (Annal.  des  Charit^Krankenh.,  1863.) 

S.  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Head  in  Faee-to-Pubes  Presentations^ 
By  \>i.  J.  Ku>J>.    (Dublin  Quar.  Joum.  of  Med.«  Nov.  1863.) 
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8.  Oft  the  NetD  Method  of  Turning  hy  combined  External  and  Internal  ManipU' 
iation.  By  Dr.  Bbaxton  Hicks.  Proceedings  of  Obst.  Soc.  of  London. 
(Lancet  and  Med.  Times  and  6az.,  Nov.  1863!) 

4.  On  Cephalic  Version  by  External  Manipulation,  By  Dr.  NiVE&T.  (Gaz.  d. 
Hopitaux,  1863.) 

5.  On  Tonic  Spasmodic  Uterine  Contraction,  By  Dr.  Mabtik.  (Mon.  f. 
Geburtsk.,  June,  1863.) 

6.  On  ^Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Utenu,  especially  on  Spastic  Strictures  of  the 
Infernal  Os  Uteri  during  the  stage  of  Dilatation,  By  Dr.  Pofpel.  (Mon. 
f.  Geburtsk.,  May,  1863.) 

7.  A  Cesarean  Section,  with  Bemarks,     By  Dr.  J.  L.  Diznes.     (Mon.  f. 

Geburtsk.,  Feb.  1863.) 

8.  The  Bruising  or  Squashing  {QuetsehungJ  of  the  Placenta  as  the  Means  of 
Arresting  Uaniarrhage  in  Placenta  Previa,  By  Dr.  Pveiffsb.  (Mon.  i. 
GeburUk.,  Sept.  1863.) 

9.  On  Placental  Polypi  and  Placental  Remains  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Uterus,  By 
Dr.  Stadtfelt,  of  Copenhagen;  translated  by  Dr.  Moobe.  (Dub.  Quart, 
Journ.  of  Med.,  Nov.  1863.) 

10.  On  a  New  "  Porte-Noeud**  to  carry  a  Loop  over  the  Child's  Foot;  and  on  a 
new  Beplacing  Apparatus  for  Prolapsus  of  the  Umbilical  Cord.  By  Dr. 
Hyernaux.    (Bull,  de  I'Acad.  Bx>y.  de  Med.  de  Belgique,  1863.) 

1.  Dr.  Nagel  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  labours  occurring  in  the  Berlin 
Charit6  during  the  winter  1861-2.  The  unfavourable  influence  of  hospital 
midwifery  is  evinced  in  83  severe  puerperal  diseases,  and  46  deaths  amongst 
357  lying-in  women — ^that  is,  nearly  23  per  cent,  fell  ill,  and  13  per  cent.  died. 
Such  a  mortality  cannot  possibly  *be  accounted  for  by  any  concentration  of 
cases  of  difficult  labour.  Hospital  influences  only  are  capable  of  producing 
such  disastrous  results;  accordingly  we  find  that  3o  of  the  deaths  are  directly 
ascribed  to  puerperal  fever. 

A  point  of  interest  in  this  re])ort  is  the  research  made  into  i\e  weight  of  the 
new-bom  child  at  birth,  and  during  the  first  following  days.  Nagel  weighed  175 
children.  Adding  the  observations  together,  the  following  results  were  ob- 
tained: They  weighed  on  the  first  day,  1157i  ^^m  second  day,  11 08^  lbs.; 
third  day,  1103^  lbs. ;  fourth  day,  1101^  lbs. ;  fifth  day,  1107|  lbs. ;  sixth  day, 
1106i  lbs. ;  seventh  day,  11091  lbs. ;  eighth  day,  11081  lbs.  Thus  the  gross 
loss  on  the  first  day  was  48|  los. ;  each  child  lost  on  the  average  8^  ounces 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  fourth  day  there  is  a  slight  gain 
in  weight. 

2.  Dr.  Kidd  relates  two  cases  in  which  the  head  entered  the  pelvb  with  the 
face  to  pubes.  In  the  first,  a  living  child,  at  term,  it  was  neoessair  to  use 
the  forceps.  He  calls  attention  to  the  circumstances :  that»  in  sucn  cases, 
the  head  descends  till  the  forehead,  where  it  joins  the  nose,  rests  on  the  arch 
of  the  pubes ;  that  it  rests  here,  as  the  occiput  does  in  the  first  and  second 
positions,  and  the  occiput  makes  a  sweep  of  the  perinseum ;  that  it  is  there- 
fore necessary,  when  forceps  are  used,  to  carry  the  handles  well  forward.  In 
another  case  the  head  was  small,  and  softened;  it  descended  low,  and  the  diin 
emerged  before  the  rotation  began,  or  the  occiput  swept  the  perinseum. 

3.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  describes  a  method  of  turning  by  combined  internal 
and  external  manipulation.  The  head  or  shoulder  presenting  is  pressed  to- 
wards the  nearest  iliac  fossa  by  two  fingers  passed  tnrough  the  cervix,  whilst 
simultaneous  nressure  in  the  opposite  direction  is  made  by  the  other  hand 
applied  outsiae  to  the  breech.  By  this  double  manosuvre  the  knees  are 
brought  down  over  cervix,  and  one  is  seized  by  the  finger.    Several  cases  were 
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related  showing  the  extensive  application  of  the  method.  In  the  discussion, 
Dr.  Barnes  referred  to  the  history  of  the  operation;  and  from  experience  of 
upwards  of  100  cases,  illustrated  and  enforced  the  principle  upon  which  the 
operation  is  based. 

4.  Dr.  Nivert,  interne  of  the  Paris  Matemit6,  gives  an  historical  account  of 
taming  by  external  manipulation.  He  says  the  operation  has  been  carried  out 
in  theMatemit6,  the  woman  Iving  on  her  back.  During  the  intervals  of  the 
pains  the  head  is  surrounded  oy  a  sentle  and  gradualW  increasing  stronger 
pressure  through  the  abdominal  waUs  and  the  uterus  oy  both  hands ;  and 
through  continuous  pressure  is  pushed  in  the  proper  direction,  when  the 
membranes  are  ruptured,  the  better  to  secure  it  in  situ, 

[This  operation  falls  very  far  short  of  the  efficiency  and  extensive  applica- 
tion of  the  method  described  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  and  successfully  practised 
bj  him  and  the  reporter  in  numerous  cases. — E.  B.] 

5.  Dr.  Martin  analyses  the  phenomena  of  uterine  spasmodic  contraction^ 
and  relates  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  a  blue-red  coloration  of  the  present- 
ing parts  of  the  child  was  caused  by  a  stricture  of  the  uterus.  In  such  cases 
he  advocates  the  administration  of  repeated  grain-doses  of  ipecacuanha,  to 
cause  vomiting,  and  opium.  Dr.  Martin  also  remtes  a  case  in  wliich  he  was  of 
opinion  that  death  was  the  consequence  of  protracted  stricture  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus  impeding  delivery.  The  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  were 
ascertained  to  be  normal;  the  position  of  the  child  (head)  was  natural ;  the 
only  condition  accounting  for  the  dystochia  bein^  this  spasmodic  contracticxi  of 
the  uterus.  He  reUtes  another  case  of  dystochia  from  stricture  of  the  uterus, 
in  which  a  laceration  of  the  vagina  took  place  under  spasmodic  contraction. 
This  gradually  yielded  under  several  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  gr.  ij.,  and  ipeca- 
coaoha,  gT>  j* ;  and  a  dead  child  was  delivered  by  forceps.  The  mother  re- 
covered slowly  under  tedious  cicatrization  of  the  vaginal  laceration.  He  relates 
two  other  cases,  in  which  the  head  was  caught  by  uterine  stricture  in  presenta- 
tions of  the  breech.  In  one  of  these,  the  mother  recovered  after  suffering  from 
inflammation  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  the  other  died  of  metro- phlebitis.  He  cites 
instances  showing  how  a  chill  from  exposure  of  the  patient,  and  especially  the 
injudicious  use  of  secale,  have  caused  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  uterus.  He 
draws  a  distinction  between  stricture,  trismus,  and  tetanus.  He  applies  the 
term  stricture  to  spasmodic,  ring-like  contraction  of  the  os  uteri  mternum ; 
the  difference  between  trismus  and  tetanus  is  not  clearlv  described.  It  is  a 
difference  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  In  trismus  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion extends  upwards  from  the  os  externum  uteri,  embracing  more  or  less  of  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus ;  whilst  in  tetanus  the  contraction  extends  higher, 
sometimes  involving  the  entire  organ. 

6.  Dr.  Poppel  relates  several  cases  of  extreme  spastic  stricture  of  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus  during  labour.  In  one  case,  cited  from  Professor 
Lehmaim,  death  followed  after  vain  attempts  to  deliver.  Dr.  Poppel  considers 
the  value  of  the  various  methods  advised  to  overcome  this  contraction;  and  con- 
cludes that  when  warm-baths,  chloroform,  opium,  beUadonna-salve,  &g.,  have 
failed,  to  resort  to  incisions. 

7.  Dr.  Diener  practises  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  He  says  the  conditions 
which  call  for  the  Ceesarean  section  are  very  rare  in  that  district.  The  case 
he  relates,  with  much  detail,  was  that  of  a  woman  aged  thirty-two,  weak  from 
birth,  living  in  a  room  often  damp.  Her  diet  was  sparing  in  nutritious  and 
vegetable  food.  She  had  two  natural  labours;  then  a  delivery  by  forceps; 
next  a  dead  child  was  bom,  bearing  a  deep  depression  in  the  frontal  bone,  bhe 
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had  suffered  during  four  roonths  of  this  fourth  gestation  from  dragging  pains 
in  the  sacrum  and  extremities.  An  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  legs  followed, 
and  persisted  four  years.  She  took  cod-liver  oil,  but  the  deformity  increased, 
although  she  gained  strength,  and  in  1861  was  again  pr^;nant.  The  diarao- 
teristic  deformity  of  osteo-malacia  was  very  pronouncecT  The  accession  of 
labour  was  waited  for,  and  the  Ciesarean  section  determined  upon.  The  child 
was  extracted  living.  The  mother  died  on  the  third  day.  There  was  no  trace 
of  peritonitis.  The  uterine  wound  was  perfectly  closed.  The  conjugate  dia- 
meter was  2"  9'";  transverse,  8"  4'". 

8.  Dr.  Pfeiffer  discusses  the  several  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of 
the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  when  the  placenta,  in  cases  of  placenta  prsvia,  has 
been  wholly  detached,  as  in  Simpson  s  method,  or  partially  detached  from  the 
cervical  zone,  as  in  Barnes's  andT  Cohen's  method.    He  rejects  the  explanation 

S'ven  by  Barnes,  that  it  is  owing  to  uterine  contraction,  and  attributes  it  to 
e  bruising  or  squashing  of  the  placenta,  which  is  presumed  to  attend  the 
operation.  He  proposes  to  carry  tnis  idea  into  practice.  He  advises  to  pass 
the  hand  into  the  vagiua,  and^  by  one  or  two  fingers  passed  through  the  cervix, 
to  separate  the  placenta  all  round  for  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  bruising  the 
placenta  as  much  as  possible.  [This  theory  and  practice,  of  course,  repose 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  bloeciing  comes  from  the  placenta,  and  not  from 
the  uterine  surface.] 

9.  Dr.  Stadfeldt  gives  a  valuable  memoir  on  placental  remains  in  the  uterus 
after  labour  at  term  and  abortion.  He  agrees  with  Braun  in  opinion  that 
such  remains  may  occasionally  be  developed  long  after  into  form  of  polypi, 
giving  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  polypus.  He  savs  also  that  these  remains 
play  an  important  part  in  metrorrhagia,  both  in  the  mth  period.of  delivery  (L  e., 
after  expulsion  of  phicenta),  and  later  in  life.    He  believes' that  the  "fon- 

?)sit^  intra-ut^rines"  of  French  authors  are  but  forms  of  placental  remains, 
hese  remains  are  more  common  than  is  supposed.  Dr.  Stadfeldt  performed 
65  dissections  of  puerperal  women  in  the  Fredrik's  Hospital  and  Lying-in  Insti- 
tution afCopenhagen,  and  was  present  at  5  others  during  the  years  1861, 1S62. 
In  7  of  these  70  cases  considerable  masses  of  placenta  were  found  adherent. 
In  6  of  the  7  the  phicenta  was  expelled  naturally;  in  2  it  was  removed  hj  hand 
introduced  into  the  uterus.  This,  he  properly  observes,  does  not  exhibit  the 
true  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  as  these  remains  probably  cause  and  coin- 
cide with  an  increased  amount  of  illness  and  death  among  puerperal  women. 

10.  Dr.  Hyernaux,  of  the  Maternity  at  Brussels,  in  memoirs  addressed  to 
the  Royal  Ajcademy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium,  gives  an  elaborate  and  useful  ac- 
count of  the  various  contrivances  adapted  to  the  replacement  of  the  prolapsed 
umbilical  cord,  and  to  the  seizure  of  the  foot  of  the  cnild,  as  preparatory  to  turn- 
ing. He  describes  instruments  of  his  own  invention  designed  for  these  pur- 
poses. His  "  porte-nceud,"  for  passing  a  loop  over  the  child's  foot,  is  especudly 
ingenious.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  tube,  furnished  with  a  handle  at  one  end ;  at 
the  other  end  is  a  curved  tube,  resembling  a  horse-sho^  composed  of  two  longi- 
tudinal halves,  which  may  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  or  separated  at  wuL 
The  two  halves  brought  together  form  a  complete  tube,  which  receives  the  loop 
of  the  tape.  A  portion  of  the  loop  preserved  free  forms  with  the  curved  end 
of  the  tube  a  ring,  which  is  carried  over  the  foot.  This  done,  the  tube  is 
opened,  the  entire  loop  is  set  free,  and  tightened  upon  the  ankle. 

The  following  Memoirs  are  indicated  by  title ;  they  are  not  analysed,  either 
from  want  of  space,  or  because  ifaey  are  contained  in  easily  aocessihle 
publications : 

On  the  Mechanism  of  Labour  in  extremely  contracted  Rachitic  Pdvis.    By 
Dr.  L.  Feist.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk « 1863.) 
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OnProetoceleVaginalis  as  a  Cause  of  Dystoohia.  Bt  Dr.  E.  A.  Meissner.  (Ibid.) 
lutra-uterine  Perforative  Feritonitia  with  a  Hydrooephalio  Child.     By  Dr. 

Breslau.    (Ibid.) 
On  the  Resistance  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Ovum  as  a  Hindrance  to  Labour; 

By  Dr.  J.  Poppel.    (Ibid.)    Dr.  Foppel  instituted  experiments  to  show 

the  power  that  is  required  to  tear  the  membranes,  and  hence  estimates  the 

force  a  tergo  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  membranes  in  labour. 
On  the  Physiolofpical  Action  of  the  Uterus  in  Parturition.    By  Dr.  A.  S. 

Donkin.    (£din.  Med.  Joum.,  Dec.  ]fi63.) 
Case  of  Enlarged  Onury.     By  Dr.  J.  Brisbane.     (Edin.  Med.  Joum..  Dee. 

1863.) 
On  Prolapsus  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.     By  Dr.  Qusserow.     (Monatsschr.  f. 

Geburtsk.,  Feb.  1863.) 
Three  Cases  of  Eclampsia  Parturientom.   By  Dr.  J.  Q.  QruUich.  !(Ibid.,  May. 

1863.) 
On  a  Case  of  Acute  Mollities  Ossium,  occurring  in  a  woman  during  her  third 

pregnancy,  upon  whom  the  Cesarean  operation  was  performed :  Preserva* 

tion  of  the  child ;  subsequent  death  of  tne  mother.    By  J.  C.  Lory  Marsh, 

M.D.    (Lancet,  Nov.  1863.) 
On  Two  Successful  Coses  of  Csssarean  Section.    Communicated  by  Dr.  Ghtbr. 

Taussig,  of  Rome.    (Med.  Times  and  Gas.,  Oct.  1863.)    The  first  case 

was  performed  by  Professor  PanuzzL    A  point  for  remark  in  the  treatment 
-  is  the  use  of  adhesive  straps  surrounding  the  bodv,  to  secure  the  union  of 

the  incision,  instead  of  the  "  sutura  cruenta;"  and  the  application  of  cold. 

The  second  case  was  operated  on  by  M.  Cocohi  in  a  simiur  manner.    He 

applied  snow  duringthe  first  few  days.   Both  mothers  and  children  did  welL 
Cases  in  Midwifery.    By  Dr.  Parefoy.    (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med., 

Nov.  1863.) 
Report  of  Cases  (26)  of  Foroeos  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  for  ten 

months^une  1862  to  April  1863.     By  John  Cronin.    (Proceedings  of 

Dublin  Obstetrical  Society :  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.,  Nov.  1863.) 
A  Case  of  Ruptured  Uterus.    By  Dr.  J.  R.  Kirkpatrick.    The  head  was 

hydrocephahc,  containing  32  ounces  of  fluid.    (Proc.  of  Dublin  Soc. :  Ibid.) 
A  Case  of  6varian  Dropsy ;  and  Fibrous  Tumour  of  the  Uterine  Wall  enolosea 

in  a  bony  shell    By^Dr.  Jackard.     (Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  Oct.  1863.) 
Rare  Case  of  Peculiar  Formation  and  Site  of  Placenta  Pnevia,  with  Recovery 

of  Mother  and  Child.    By  Dr.  B.  Schuchardt.    (Mon.  f.  Geburtsk.,  1863.) 
Notice  of  Diphtherial  Gingivitis  in  Lying-in  Women.     By  Dr.  Matthews 

Duncan.    (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  Dec.  1863.) 
Historv  of  an  Extra-uterine  Gestation.     By  Dr.  WinokeL    (Monatsschr.  f. 

Geourtsk.) 
A  Case  of  Extra-uterine  Gestation.    Bv  Dr.  L.  Mayer.    (Op.  supra  cit.) 
Report  on  the  Progress  in  the  Knowledge  of  Generation  during  tne  year  1863. 

By  Dr.  W.  Keferstein,  of  Gottingen.    (Zeitschrift  fiir  rationnelle  Mede* 

dn,  1863.) 


NOTE  ON  A  NEW  MODE  OF  APPLYING  SOME  EXTERNAL 

AGENTS  TO  THE  EYE. 

By  J.  F.  Stkeatteild,  F.R.C.8. 

The  use  of  paper  as  a  medium  for  the  application  of  sulphate  of  atropine  and 
various  other  soluble  salts  to  the  ^e  has  been  before  the  public  since  my  com- 
munication on  the  B^I^Mt^  ii^  ^^^  Oohthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  in  the  number 
for  January,  1862.    Ijus  medium  nas  been  very  much  approved^  and  I  may 
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say  generaUj  adopted,  owing  to  its  conyenience,  and  more  or  less  also  owisg 
to  its  peculiar  efficacy  in  some  cases.*  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  improve- 
ment might  be  made  if,  in  the  new  medium,  we  could  secure,  alon^  with  the 
convenience  and  efficacy  pertaining  to  the  paper,  some  vehicle  which  would 
not  need  to  be  removed  from  the  eye  after  it  nad  been  applied,  and  the  desired 
result  had  been  gained.  I  have  not  now  time  or  space  even  briefly  to  relate 
the  advantages  ansing  from,  or  the  way  of  making  the  application  bv,  the  paper 
vehicle.  I  can  only  refer  to  my  communication  ab^ve  mentioned,  and  to  another 
in  the  succeeding  number  of  the  same  journal.  But  I  may  allude  to  the  alarm 
felt  by  some  patients  at  any  investi^tion  of  their  eyes,  even  if  only  to  remove 
the  scrap  of  paper  that  has  been  introduced,  and  to  the  trouble  sometimes 
found  in  removing  it  when  it  has  got  up  beneath  the  upper  lid.  As  the  pro- 
posed substitute  for  paper  need  not  oe  removed,  the  surg[eon  will  often  be  saved 
a  delav  of  twenty  minutes,  and  will  not  be  obliged  to  wait  for  the  desired  effect 
in  order  to  remove  the  scrap  of  paper.  Therefore,  also,  the  patient  can  be 
trusted  to  employ  the  new  medium  nimself,  which  is  not  the  case  witii  the 
old  one.  In  order  to  obtain  what  I  wanted,  I  first  tried  what  is  called  "wafer- 
paper  ;"  but  .this  is  brittle  when  dry,  and  loses  all  consistence  when  wet,  so 
that  it  becomes  unmanageable  as  soon  as  it  is  moistened;  and  moreover,  the 
pulpy  substance  in  the  eye,  if  not  washed  out,  might  irritate.  I  am  now  em- 
ploymg  gelatine,  rolled  out  in  sheets  of  the  thickness  of  thin  writing-paper,  and 
imbuea  with  a  definite  proportion  of  sulphate  of  atropine  or  any  other  salt  re- 
quired. This  retains  the  advantages  of,  and  only  requires  the  same  mode  of 
application  as,  atropine  paper,  but  ttneed  not  be  removed  from  the  eye.  It  is  soon 
dissolved  in  the  tears,  and  acts  in  everv  way  well.  The  dose  employed  thus, 
it  appears,  is  more  quickly  applied  to  the  eye  than  when  a  similar  dose  has  to 
be  dissolved  out  of  the  mesnes  of  tissue-paper;  and  to  this  it  b  that  I  attri- 
bute the  pain  felt  by  some  of  my  patients  when  I  have  used  a  large  square 
of  "  gelatine  atropine-paper."  They  have  not  complained  of  pain  when  I  have 
used  a  smaller  bit  (or  dose),  less  than  a  whole  square.  I  am  thinking  of  hav- 
ing a  check  of  small  squares  printed  in  green  on  the  gelatine,  to  define  the 
doses,  and  to  make  the  transparent  gelatine  more  readily  visible,  when  a6o%i  U 
be  uted,  for  it  need  not  be  looked  for  afterwards.f 
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Review  I. 

1.  Eesearches  on  the  Nature,  PcUhology,  and  Treatment  of  Emphy- 

sema of  the  Lungs,  and  its  ReUUions  unth  other  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  By  A.  T.  H.  Waters,  M.D.y  <bc.  <fec. — London  and 
Liverpool,  1862.     pp.  114. 

2.  On  the  Determining  Causes  of  Vesicular  Emphysema  of  the  Lxing, 
Bj  William  Jenxei^  M.D.  (<  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,' 
1857.) 

3.  De  VEmphys^m^    Generalise    {Pulmonaire,    Mediastin,   et    Sous- 

Cutan€),  Par  Henri  Roger,  Membre  de  rAcad6mie  de  M6de- 
cine.     ('Archives  G6n^rales  de  M^decine/  1862.) 

On  Generalized  Emphysema  (Pulmonary,  Mediastinal,  and  Suhcu- 
taneousS,  By  Henri  Roger,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine.    ('Archives  Gen6rales  de  M6decine,'  1862.) 

4.  Guide  de  FAsthmatique :  de  V Asthma,  sa  Nature,  ses  CompUeations, 
8on  Traitement  Radonnd.  Par  C.  J.  Berger,  Docteur  en  M6de- 
cine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris. — Paris,  1863.     pp.  196. 

Guide  to  the  Asthmatic:  on  Asthma,  its  Nature,  Convplicaiions,  and 
Radonal  Treatment.  By  C.  J.  Berger,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris.— Porw,  1863.     pp.  196. . 

The  early  history  of  our  knowledge  of  pulmonary  emphysema  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  sentences.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  it 
In  the  writings  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  physicians ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  post-mortem  observation  by  the 
continental  pathologists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
an  account  of  the  examination  of  the  lungs  of  a  broken- winded  horse, 
given  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  in  his  '  Treatise  of  the  Asthma,'  and  the 
well-known,  but  firagmentary,  description  by  Baillie,  in  his  '  Morbid 
Anatomy,'  the  history  of  pulmonary  emphysema  as  a  recognised 
66-xxxin.  1 
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disease  commences  with  Laennec.  Some  of  the  earlier  continental 
ob^rvers,  as  Bonetus  and  Morgagni,  were  aware  that  the  longs  were 
occasionally  found,  after  death,  inci*eased  in  volume,  and  abnormallj 
distended  with  air  ;  others,  as  Van  Swieten  and  Storck,  had  noticed 
prominent  vesicles  of  air  under  the  pleura ;  but  the  true  seat  and 
pathology  of  the  affection  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked. 
Buysch  and  Valsalva,  however,  have  both  recorded  cases  in  which 
they  recognised  enlargement  and  distension  of  the  air- vesicles ;  and 
Sir  John  Floyer,  in  his  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  broken-winded 
mare,  distinctly  describes  the  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  and  asserts  the 
probability  of  a  similar  change  taking  place  in  man.  The  passage 
which  is  quoted  by  Forbes  in  his  translation  of  Laennec,  is  so  curious 
for  its  antiquated  phraseology  and  for  its  pathology,  the  latter  cer- 
tainly in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  it  appeaixid — 1698 — ^that  we 
are  tempted  to  reproduce  it  here  : 

"  As  it  happens  in  external  flatulent  tumours,  thej  at  first  go  off  and  retnm, 
but  at  last  fix  in  permauent  flatulent  tumours,  so  it  is  in  the  flatulent  asthma— 
tlie  frequent  nervous  inflations  induce  at  last  a  constant  windy  tumour  or  in- 
flation ;  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  how  far  holding  the  breath  in  hysteric 
flts,  or  the  violent  coughing  in  long  catarrhs,  or  the  great  distension  of  the 
lungs  by  an  inflammation,  may  strain  the  bladders  and  their  muscular  fibres, 
and  thereby  produce  the  same  rupture,  or  dilatation,  or  hernia,  as  happens  in 
the  broken- winded.  This  must  be  observed  by  the  help  of  the  microscope; 
and  if  the  air  blown  into  the  lobe  will  not  be  expelled  thence  by  the  natural 
ton^  or  muscle  of  the  bladders,  that  the  lobe  may  again  subside  of  itself,  'tis 
certain  some  injury  is  done  to  the  ventiducts ;  the  bladders  are  either  broken 
and  admit  the  air  mto  the  membranous  interstices,  or  else  they  are  over-dis- 
tended, like  a  hernia  in  the  peritoneum ;  and  this  will  produce  an  inflation  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  that  a  continual  compression  of  the  air 
and  bloodvessels,  which  will  produce  a  constant  asthma." ' 

Baillie,  who  has  been  frequently  said  to  have  anticipated  Laennec's 
discovery,  describes  and  figures  the  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  and  was 
the  first  to  compare  the  altered  lung-stnicture  to  that  of  the  lungs  of 
amphibia — a  comparison  which  has  become  stereotyped.     He,  how- 
ever, regarded  this  condition  as  a  very  rare  one,  having  himself  met 
with  only  three  cases.     He  attributes  the  cause  of  distension  of  the 
Cells  to  an  accumulation  of  air  in  them,  arising  from  some  obstacle  to 
its  free  egress  from  the  lung,  and  supposes  it  probable  that  an  accamu- 
lation  so  arising  may  break  down  the  partitions  between  contiguous 
cells,  and  so  form  one  of  large  size.     He  has  also  noticed  two  other 
pathological  conditions  appertaining  to  pulmonary  emphysema,  but 
clearly  Siiled  to  connect  them  in  any  way  with  the  preceding  observa- 
tion.    One  was,  that  the  lungs  are  not  infrequently  found  abnormally 
distended  with  air,  so  that  on  oj^ening  the  chest  they  fail  to  collapse. 
Associated  with  this  condition,  he  found  the  branches  of  the  trachea 
usually  more  or  less  filled  with  mucous  fluid,  and  to  this  obstacle  to 
the  egress  of  the  air  he  attributed  the  gradual  distension  of  the  cells. 
Be  also  observed  that,   in  certain  cases,  vesicles  of  air  were  found 
attached  to  the  edges  of  the  lungs.      But  he  not  only  failed  to 

^  Treatise  on  Asthma,  p.  2ii, 
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trace  their  connexion  with  the  lung-Btructnre,  but  expressly  asserted 
that  they  did  not  communicate  with  the  air-cells.  He  believed  them 
to  be  "  a  morbid  structure,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  air- 
resides  attached  to  the  intestines  and  mesentery  of  some  quadrupeds, 
and  concluded  that  the  contained  air  was  secreted  by  the  neighbouring 
capillaries."  He  adds,  that  although,  when  the  air-yesicles  have  l>een 
found  much  enlarged,  the  person  during  life  has  been  remarked  to  have 
been  long  subject  to  difficult  breathing,  yet  he  knew  of  no  symptom 
by  which  the  disease  may  be  diagnosed  from  other  thoracic  affections. 
Such  was  the  fragmentary  and  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  of  pul- 
monary emphysema  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Laennec's  great 
work.  To  say  that  his  description  of  it  is  in  itself  perfect,  or  that 
subsequent  observations  and  reflection  have  entirely  confirmed  his  rea^^ 
soning  as  to  its  causation,  or  his  clinical  experience  as  to  its  ausculta- 
tory phenomena,  would  be  affirming  too  much.  But  in  reading  his 
account  of  the  disease,  and  comparing  it  with  those  of  his  successors, 
no  one  can  fisdl  being  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  his  clinical  and  ana- 
tomical observations,  and  the  sagacity  of  his  conclusions.  Although 
in  the  strictest  language  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  dis- 
ease, and  although  he  had  not  obtained  a  full  insight  into  its  mecha- 
nical or  pathological  production,  he  was  its  first  clinical  observer,  the 
first  who  elevated  it  into  the  rank  of  a  substantive  condition  to  be 
diagnosed  and  treated ;  and  we  fully  agree  with  the  spirit,  if  not  with 
the  letter  of  Kokitansky's  eulogium  :  "  Had  Laennec  done  nothing 
else  for  medical  science,  his  discovery  of  this  diseased  condition  (vesi- 
cular emphysema),  and  of  the  causes  giving  rise  to  it,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  render  his  name  immortal."  One  great  step  in  advance  made 
by  Laennec  was  to  draw  a  clear  and  well-defined  distinction  between 
the  vesicular  and  interlobular  forms  of  pulmonary  emphysema.  The 
-vesicular  form,  as  described  by  him,  consists  of  a  simple  dilatation  of 
the  air-cells — "  in  some  sort,  an  exaggeration  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  viscus."  Besides  the  fact  of  dilatation,  his  anatomical  descrip- 
tion embraces  the  frequent  reunion  of  several  air-cells  through  rupture 
of  their  intermediate  partitions ;  the  occasional  occurrence  of  distended 
vesicles,  prominent,  globular,  and  apparently  pediculated  on  the  sur- 
&oes  of  the  lung ;  the  communication  of  such  enlarged  vesicles  with 
the  adjoining  air-cells  and  with  the  bronchi;  the  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  such  enlarged  superficial  vesicles  and  extravasations  of 
air  under  the  pleura^  the  air  contained  in  the  former  not  passing  undeif 
the  contiguous  pleura  when  pressed  by  the  finger ;  dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  in  connexion  with  emphysematous  portions  of  lung ; 
the  diffisrent  extents  to  which  emphysema  may  affect  the  lung,  the 
whole  or  parts  of  one  or  both  being  involved ;  the  existence  of  partial 
emphysema  with  phthisis,  and  its  constant  occurrence  in  patients  who 
have  suffered  from  dyspnc&a,  from  whatever  cause.  He  also  notices 
the  increased  volume  and  imperfect  collapse  of  the  emphysematous  lung, 
and  the  altered  character  and  diminution  of  crepitation  yielded  on 
pressure.  The  latter  he  refers  to  a  slower  escape  of  air  from  the  cells» 
de])eading,  he  believed,  either  on  '*a  more  cUfficult  communicatioa 
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between  tbe  air  in  tlie  cells  and  that  in  the  bronclii,  oif  else  on  a  di- 
minished elasticity  of  the  air-cells  themselves."  The  first-named  canse 
he  finds  in  the  obstruction  produced  in  the  smaller  bronchi  bj  the 
condition  which  he  termed  ''  dry  catarrh/'  and  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  emphysema.  The  diminution  of  elasticity 
of  the  air-cells,  he  thought,  might  be  a  concomitant  of  a  thickening  of 
their  membrane,  due  to  habitual  distension,  and  concluded  that  em- 
physema was  productive  of  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy.  His 
reasoning  as  to  the  cause  of  vesicular  emphysema  is  chiefly  or  entirely 
mechanical ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  an 
altered  or  pathological  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  (apart  from 
the  bronchial  tubes),  as  the  first  step  in  the  chain  of  causes  firom  which 
emphysema  may  result. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  the  present  article  the  character 
of  a  mere  historical  summary,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  review  deriaUim 
the  views  and  conclusions  of  the  successors  of  Laennec,  but  shall  rather 
endeavour  to  epitomize  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  in  an  examination 
of  the  actual  state  of  scientific  opinion  and  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Waters,  which  we  have  placed  first  on  the  list  of 
materials  for  the  present  review,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  patho* 
logical  science  in  this  particular,  that  it  recognises  and  defines  more 
clearly  than  we  think  has  been  hitherto  done  two  forms  of  vesicular 
emphysema.  One  is  the  partial  lobular  or  lobular  form,  which  is 
familiar  as  supervening  on  various  forms  of  disease  of  the  respiratoiy 
organs  in  which  long-continued  and  violent  cough  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  The  other,  the  lobar  or  general  emphysema,  is  a  graver 
malady,  in  which  at  least  a  whole  lobe  of  a  lung,  if  not  the  whole  of 
one  or  both  of  the  organs,  is  afiected.  This  latter  form  of  disease  fre- 
quently comes  on  insidiously,  without  any  previous  history  of  bronchial 
or  pulmonary  affection,  without  the  patient  having  been  subject  to 
severe  cough  or  other  cause  which  might  be  supposed  sufficient  me- 
chanically to  induce  the  dilatation  of  the  air-cells.  The  subjects  of 
the  disease  are  not  infrequently  young ;  and  the  only  rational  mode 
of  explanation  of  the  morbid  condition  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
sufficient  mechanical  cause,  some  imperfect  process  of  nutrition,  some 
degeneration,  in  fact,  has  been  going  on  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung, 
which  has  so  modified  tlie  structures  composing  the  walls  of  the  air- 
cells  as  to  allow  of  their  abnormally  yielding  to  the  distending  force  of 
the  contained  air.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  neglect  in  distinguishing 
these  two  forms  of  disease  has  led  to  much  of  the  discrepancy  which 
prevails,  not  only  as  to  the  pathology,  but  as  to  the  mechanical  causa- 
tion of  vesicular  emphysema.  Although  we  willingly  attribute  to 
Dr.  Waters  all  the  merit  due  to  a  clear  and  truthful  account  of  the 
two  varieties  of  vesicular  emphysema,  and  their  essential  difference,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  recognising  the  lobar  form  of  the  disease  as  due  to  degenerative 
change.  Many  years  ago,  M.  Lombard  described  the  lobar  emphy- 
sema, and  remarked  that  in  it  the  intervesicular  tissue  appeared  to 
have  been  absorbed,  and  the  bloodvessels  obliterated :  these  changes  he 
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believed  to  be  the  cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  the  dilatation.  This 
also  was  the  condition  to  which  Andral  gave  the  name  of  atrophy  of 
the  ]ung — ^a  term  which  he  preferred  to  that  of  vesicular  emphysema, 
pro]X)8ed  by  Laennec  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  also,  in  his  earlier  writ- 
ings, has  described  two  opposite  conditions  of  the  texture  of  the  lung 
as  aocompanjring  emphysema^  although  he  apparently  did  not  see 
sofficient  reason  to  erect  them  into  distinct  nosological  groups,  markedly 
differing  in  the  extent  of  emphysematous  disease,  its  cause  and  history. 
The  different  degrees  of  dilatation,  he  wrote, 

"may  be  accompanied  by  very  opposite  conditions  of  the  texture  of  the  lung. 
Sometimes  this  nas  acquired  an  increased  rigidity ;  it  does  not  collapse  where 
the  chest  is  opened,  and  resists  the  impression  of  the  fingers  more  than  a 
healthy  lung.  There  are,  notwithstanding  the  dDatation  of  the  air-cells  and  its 
g[CDeral  lightness,  hypertrophy  and  toughness  of  some  of  its  textures,  and  por* 
tions  near  the  root  are  sometimes  found  considerably  indurated.  With  this 
condition  there  are  commonly  associated  an  altered  state  of  the  air-tubes,  red- 
ness and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  hypertrophy  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  dilatation  or  partial  contraction.  In  other  cases,  there  is  the  opposite 
condition  of  the  lun^.  The  texture  is  more  flaccid  and  yielding  than  usual; 
and  when  the  mar^m  of  a  lobe  is  pressed  between  the  fingers,  it  feels  thin, 
almost  like  a  single  membrane.  It  often  does  not  collapse  on  opening  the 
chest,  and  this  appears  to  arise  from  a  loss  of  elasticity,  for  it  pits  on  pressure 
like  an  oedematous  lung,  and  is  commonly  much  paler  than  usual" ' 

In  this  passage,  it  seems  to  us,  we  have — although  it  is  by  no  means 
the  inference  of  the  author — ^in  the  former  case,  a  description  of  a  lung 
in  which  emphysema  has  supervened  on  chronic  bronchitis  or  other 
inflammatory  disease  of  long  standing ;  in  the  latter,  that  of  a  lung 
in  which  degeneration  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  vesicles. 

What  may  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  degenerative  change  which 
renders  a  large  portion,  and  even  in  many  cases  the  whole  of  the  vesi- 
cular tissue  of  one  or  both  lungs  capable  of  abnormally  yielding  to  the  or- 
dinary distending  force  of  the  received  air,  is  a  question  which,  as  yet,  has 
received  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  theory  of  fatty  degeneration  has 
been  advanced,  but  it  rests  on  very  slight  foundation.  In  the  Thirty- 
first  Volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society' 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Eainey,  in  which  he  describes  the  microscopic  ap- 
pearances of  the  lung-tissue  in  a  case  of  emphysema,  where  the  inter- 
vesicular  membrane  was  studded  with  brightish  spots  of  a  circular 
form,  varying  in  size  and  number,  which  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  oil  in  the  tissue.  In  this  case,  however,  the  emphysema 
was  partial,  not  general ;  for  Mr.  Rainey  states  "  that  the  general 
aspect  of  the  lungs,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  emphysematous 
part,  was  healthy,"  with  the  exception  of  some  small  tubercular  de- 
posits. Apart  from  this  single  observation,  there  are,  we  believe,  no 
published  fiacts  to  support  the  theory  of  fatty  change,  although  that 
theory  has  been  adopt^  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  recent  Lectures  deli' 
vered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  Dr.  Waters, 
whose  well-known  and  careful  observations  on  the  structure  of  healthy 

1  Pr.  Tireedie*B  Lihraiy  of  Medicine,  vol  ill.  p.  Ifi^, 
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lung  give  him  a  claim  to  speak  with  antliority  on  sacb  a  matter,  dia- 
tinctl J  negatives  the  fatty-degeneration  theory : 

"With  the  yiew  of  ascertuning  whether  emphysema  is  preceded  hy  or  has 
associated  with  it,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  puhnonary  tissue,  I  have  made  a 
careful  examination  of  a  \Srge  number  of  specimens  of  lungs  which  were  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  These  specimens  were  taken  from  lungs  which  presented 
the  affection  in  all  its  varieties,  whether  partial  or  general  I  hare  not  only 
submitted  to  examination  the  diseased  portions,  but  (where  the  disease  was 
partial)  pieces  taken  from  contiguous  parts,  and  where  the  lung-tissue  was 
apparently  healthy.  The  general  results  of  my  investigations  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  foUows : — ^In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  I  have  found  no  indications 
whatever  of  fatty  matter ;  in  some  few  instances,  however,  I  have  seen  deposits 
of  fat  in  the  walls  of  the  air-sacs.  My  examinations  have  been  conducted  with 
the  microscope  on  recent  and  dried  specimens,  and  also  by  heating  the  long- 
tissue  between  pieces  of  glass,  so  as  to  dissolve  oat  the  fat,  if  present,  and  thus 
get  indications  of  its  existence."  (pp.  28,  29.) 

Dr.  Waters,  in  addition,  states  that,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
disease  might  be  due  to  some  affection  of  the  capillary  bloodvessels,  he 
has  carefully  examined  for  atheromatous  or  &tty  deposits  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  their  commencement  to  their  termina- 
tion in  the  pulmonary  plexus.  In  some  cases,  he  has  found  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  such  conditions ;  in  others,  he  has  found  atheroma 
of  the  pulmonary  branches  and  their  capillaries ;  but  this  has  always 
been  associated  with  atheromatous  deposits  in  the  aorta,  showing  that 
the  pulmonary  vessels  only  shared  in  a  general  tendency  to  arterial 
degeneration. 

Dr.  Jenner,  whilst  allowing  that  fatty  degeneration  may  be  one  of 
the  anatomical  conditions  on  which  loss  of  elasticity  and  contractility 
depends,  has  been  led  by  his  observations  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
most  frequent  change  in  the  lung-tissue  productive  of  emphysema  is 
fibrous  degeneration,  "  the  consequence  of  the  exudation  of  that  variety 
of  lymph  which  escapes  from  the  capillaries  where  they  are  the  seat 
of  slight  but  long-continued  congestion,  in  a  person  of  tolerably  healthy 
constitution.**  From  the  context,  however,  it  appears  that  he  is  spe- 
cially referring  to  the  partial  variety  of  emphysema  in  which  one  or  more 
vesicles  at  the  apex  or  margin  of  the  lung  are  greatly  enlarged,  rather 
than  to  the  general  pulmonary  or  lobar  form.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
congestion  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  which  takes  place  in  various  in- 
flammatory affections,  may  terminate  in  an  exudation  of  lymph  which 
shall  materially  impair  the  elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  vesicular 
tissue.  This  is  probably  the  condition  referred  to  by  Laennec,  Louis, 
and  Dr.  Williams  as  hypertrophy  of  the  lung-substance,  although  they 
regard  it  as  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  emphysema.  This  patho- 
logical change  is  constantly  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  old  persons  who 
have  been  the  subjects  of  chronic  bronchitis : 

"So  common,"  writes  Dr.  Jenner,  "  is  the  exudation  of  this  variety  of  lymph 
in  the  congestions  of  old  persons,  that  the  changes  of  tissue  which  result  from 
its  presence  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  degenerations  incident  to  old  age. 
The  loss  of  elasticity  and  contractility,  and  permanent  dilatation  of  the  part 
which  is  its  seat^  if  subjected  to  a  custending  force,  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
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reference  to  the  large  size  so  often  attained  by  varicose  reins  when  their  walls 
are  the  seat  of  this  degeneration."^ 

The  appli<^bilit7  of  these  observations  to  one  form  of  the  affection  is 
scarcely  to  be  questioned;  but  admitting  that  many  cases  of  emphysema, 
chiefly  of  the  partial  variety,  have  their  origin  in  fibroid  degeneration, 
the  r^ult  of  congestion  and  effusion,  there  still  remains  the  more  serious 
form  of  disease,  involving  frequently  the  whole  organ,  overtaking  the 
patient  insidiously,  without  being  preceded  by  any  appreciable  con- 
gestiye  or  inflammatory  condition,  to  be  accounted  for. 

Although  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  is  not  understood,  its  ana- 
tomical characters  have  been  most  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Waters, 
whose  description  we  shall  now  follow.  Dr.  Waters  agrees  with  other 
writers  that  there  are  certain  anatomical  changes  which  are  commoa 
to  all  kinds  of  vesicular  emphysema.  These  may  be  said  to  be,  simple 
dilatation  of  the  air-sacs,  increase  in  the  size  of  the  alveoli,  or  cup-like 
depressions  which  occupy  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  air-sacs,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  height  of  the  alveolar  septa,  and  ultimately  their 
more  or  less  complete  obliteration.  The  dilatation  is  accompanied  by 
a  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  air-sacs,  and  a  divergence  of  the  elastic 
fibres  which  enter  into  their  composition.  This  condition  terminates 
in  a  perforation  of  the  walls  themselves : 

"The  perforation  at  first  is  but  slight;  here  and  there  a  circular  or  oval 
opening  may  be  seen  in  the  membrane ;  as  the  disease  progresses,  these  open- 
ings become  more  numerous,  and  larger ;  in  some  instances,  the  whole  of  the 
wails  of  the  air-sacs  and  the  septa  of  the  alveoli  being  perfectly  riddled  with 
small  openings,  so  that  a  horizontal  section  of  the  lung-saostanQp  has  a  general 
cribriform  appearance.  These  openings  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  circular 
or  slightly  oval.  They  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  walls,  and  are  often  seen  in  the 
septa  between  the  alveoli,  before  the  air-sacs  are  sufficiently  distended  to  ob- 
literate the  septa.  The  subsequent  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  consist 
in  a  further  distension  of  the  air-sacs,  an  enlargement  of  their  perforations, 
and  a  rupture  of  the  fibres  of  which  their  walls  are  composed.  As  these  re- 
sults take  place,  the  walls  become  more  and  more  imperfect,  and  the  openings 
in  them  coalesce.  A  further  breaking  down  of  the  walls  then  occurs,  so  as  to 
leave  but  very  partial  partitions  between  the  cavities ;  and  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  these  partitions  undergo  other  cban^,  and  are  reduced 
to  mere  membranous  shreas,  or  thin  fibrous  cords,  passmg  in  various  direc- 
tions, traversing,  in  fact,  the  distended  sacs,  two  or  more  of  which,  by  the 
destruction  of  their  walls,  have  united  to  form  a  single  cavity.  These  cavities 
occasionally  assume  a  large  size,  and  project  from  the  margin  of  the  lung;  they 
sometimes  also  form  appendages,  bemg  connected  with  the  body  of  tne  lung 
merely  by  stalk-like  processes."  (pp.  1 5,  16.) 

The  nature  of  these  appendages,  as  also  of  the  dilated  cavities,  is 
proved  by  their  presenting  on  their  inner  surface  the  epithelial  cover- 
ing of  the  normal  air-sacs. 

The  great  anatomical  distinction  which  Dr.  Waters  has  observed 
between  the  lobular  or  partial  and  lobar  or  general  forms  of  the  disease, 
apart  from  their  seat  and  extent,  is,  that  in  the  lobular  kind  he  has 
found  the  air-sacs  distended  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  but  with 
little  or  DO  perforation ;  whereas  in  the  lobar  variety  he  has  noticed 

^  Medieo-Chinugieal  Transactions,  vol.  xl.  p.  20. 
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the  opposite  condition — yery  extensive  perforation,  witb  certainly  not 
more,  and  in  some  instances  less,  dilatation  than  in  the  former.  This 
fact,  he  justly  concludes,  points  to  the  existence  of  a  degeneration  of 
the  luDg*tissue,  which  renders  it  more  liable  to  break  down  under 
dilatation. 

The  condition  of  the  bloodvessels  in  emphysematous  lung  accounts 
for  its  anaemic  appearance.  In  the  stage  of  simple  dilatation,  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  pulmonary  plexus  are  farther  apart,  and  their  meshes 
are  wider ;  when  perforation  takes  place,  and  the  walls  of  the  air-cells 
are  broken  up,  the  capillaries  become  ruptured,  giving  rise  to  one  form 
of  the  haemorrhage  which  is  observed  occasionally  in  the  disease.  In 
the  extreme  condition  in  which  the  air-cells  are  only  divided  by  mem- 
branous or  fibrous  shreds,  the  bloodvessels,  much  reduced  io  number, 
are  seen  traversing  the  remains  of  the  septa,  and  from  their  diminished 
numbers  it  is  clear  that  the  respiratory  function  of  the  part  must  be 
almost  abolished.  The  only  result  at  which  Dr.  Waters  has  arrived 
by  microscopical  examination  of  the  separate  tissues  entering  into  the 
structure  of  the  vesicular  walla  is,  that  in  emphysematous  tissue  the 
elastic  fibres  sometimes  appear  less  regular  in  their  outline,  and  have 
less  tendency  to  curl  at  their  ends ;  in  other  respects,  he  has  observed 
no  change  of  structure  in  the  fibres,  nor  in  the  basement  membrane  of 
which  the  walls  are  composed.  This,  however,  he  argues,  is  no  proof 
that  degeneration  does  not  exist,  but  simply  that  our  present  means  of 
investigation  fail  to  demonstrate  it : 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  the  elasticity  of  the  yellow  fibres  may  become 
impaired,  or  even  destroyed,  without  any  such  structural  alteration  resulting  as 
could  be  appreciated,  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope ;  and  it 
is  also  eqoallj  possible  that  changes  may  occur  in  the  bloodvessels,  giving  rise 
to  malnutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  yet  that  we  shall  be  unaole  to 
distinguish  them.  We  see  in  this  disease,  as  in  many  others,  the  secondarr 
changes, . .  .  but  the  primary  and  essential  ones  we  cannot  recognise."  (p.  31.) 

The  condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes  varies  with  the  variety  of  the 
disease  and  the  history  of  the  case.  In  old-standing  cases.  Dr.  Watera 
has  observed  the  tubes  leading  to  the  emphysematous  tissue  dilated. 
The  amount  of  vascularity  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi  will 
vary  with  the  previous  amount  of  bronchitis.  The  smaller  tubes,  how- 
ever, leading  to  an  emphysematous  portion,  are  usually  of  a  paler 
colour  than  those  leading  to  a  healthy  portion  of  lung — ^a  fact  in  con- 
sonance with  the  anssmic  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which 
ultimately  follows  the  dilatation  and  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the 
air-vesicles,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  pathological 
condition  which  has  led  to  the  impairment  of  their  structure.  In  old 
cases  of  the  lobar  form  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Waters  has  noticed  that  the 
circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  become  more  highly  developed 
•^^a  fact  which  is  very  apparent  in  the  smaller  tubes. 

This  description  is  the  most  complete  that  we  have  met  with  of  the 
•anatomical  appearances  presented  by  emphysematous  lung.  But  it 
would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  other  observers  to  suppose  that  many 
of  the  points  which  Dr.  Waters  has  carefully  worked  out  have  not 
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been  previotislj  nofcicecl.  For  instance,  Dr.  Walshe  speaks  of  ''  atro* 
pbous  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  cells/'  as  leading  the  way  to 
emphysema  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Again,  in  reference  to  the 
&.tty-degeneration  theory,  he  says  that  the  occurrence  of  oil  in  the 
walls  of  the  cells  is  not  constant,  and  that  when  present,  its  relation- 
ship, of  caase  or  of  effect,  to  the  existing  atrophy  is  uncertain.  He 
refers  also  to  the  obliteration  and  destruction  of  minute  vessels  entailed 
by  emphysema,  and  clearly  points  out  that,  whilst  one  form  of  emphy* 
sema  results  from  atrophous  degeneration,  the  disease,  however  arising, 
necessarily  brings  about  secondary  degenerative  changes  and  atrophy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  atrophy  and  dege« 
neration  have  been  universally  recognised  as  either  the  cause  or  con- 
sequence of  the  disease.  Louis,  following  Laennec  in  this  particular, 
considered  that  the  change  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  was  one  of  hyper- 
trophy rather  than  of  atrophy,  and  accounted  for  it  on  the  principle  that 
all  hollow  organs  become  thickened  in  proportion  as  they  are  dilated, 
as,  for  instance,  the  cesophagus,  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  bladder, 
when  these  viscera  are  dilated  in  consequence  of  obstructive  disease  of 
their  outlets.  The  answer  given  by  Dr.  Waters  to  this  reasoning  is 
obvious.  First,  that  in  emphysema  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  exit 
of  air  from  the  air-sacs ;  and  secondly,  that  the  air  ia  not  driven  from 
the  air-sacs  by  active  forcible  contraction  of  their  walls,  but  by  passive 
elastic  reaction.  In  emphysema,  the  elasticity  being  impaired  or  lost, 
the  air  is  retained  passively,  there  is  no  extra  work  to  expel  it  per- 
formed by  the  air-cells,  and  consequently  no  element  of  hypertrophy 
exists. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  leading  opinions  as  to  the  pathological 
conditions  in  which  emphysema  may  originate,  there  yet  remain  a  class 
of  cases  wherein  no  such  train  of  morbid  changes  can  be  asserted  to 
exist.  Dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  may  be  produced  in  otherwise 
perfectly  healthy  lung-tissue  from  mechanical  causes  alone.  In  the 
forms  of  disease  we  have  hitherto  had  under  consideration,  the  me- 
chanical cause  is  secondaiy  to  the  pathological ;  but  there  are  numerous 
cases,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  acute  pulmonary  emphysema^  oo- 
cnrring  in  childhood,  where  the  mechanic^  is  the  only  mode  of  pro- 
duction which  can  be  asserted.  In  every  case  of  dilatation,  whether 
in  a  previously  healthy  or  diseased  lung,  that  dilatation  must  be  the 
result  of  force  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-cell.  But  how 
the  force  so  acting  is  produced,  and  by  what  mechanism  the  distending 
power  is  applied,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion  since  the 
disease  was  first  observed  and  described. 

Two  theories — the  inspiratory  and  the  expiratory — ^have  in  turn 
asserted  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  each  has  been  supported  by  a  reference  to  clinical  observa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  an  appeal  to  physiological  and  mechanical  laws.  All 
allow  that  the  immediate  physical  cause  of  distension  is  the  pressure 
of  air  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vesicle ;  but  it  is  asserted  by  one  set 
of  reasoners  that  the  forces  employed  in  producing  the  pressure  aret 
those  by  which  the  air  is  made  to  enter  the  lung,  whilst  their  oppo- 
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tients  maintaiu  that  to  the  forces  which  expel  the  respired  air  is  mainly) 
due  the  result  in  question. 

Laennec*8  theory,  although  sometimes  called  expiratory,  is  in  reality; 
as  Dr.  Jenner  has  observed,  an  inspiratory  one.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  cases  which  he  observed  led  him  to  regard  the  disease 
as  originating  in  the  condition  which  he  termed  '^  dry  catarrh,**  and 
he  believed  its  primaiy  cause  to  be  the  obstruction  of  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes  by  "  pearly  sputa,**  or  by  the  swelling  of  their  lining 
membrane.  The  powerful  inspiratory  force  would,  he  reasoned,  suffice 
to  overcome  such  obstruction,  and  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  air  into 
the  cells ;  but  when  there,  the  force  of  expiration  consisting  only  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  parts  and  the  feeble  contraction  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  would  be  unequal  to  its  expulsion.  The  air  would  thus  be 
imprisoned  in  the  cells,  and  each  forcible  inspiration  would  increase  its 
quantity  and  their  distension,  the  latter  being  also  augmented  by  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  consequent  on  increased  temperature. 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that  there  are  fatal  objections  to  this 
theory.  The  first  is,  that  the  forces  of  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
not  nearly  so  disproportionate  as  Laenneo  assumed.  In  calm  respira- 
tion it  is  probable  that  they  nearly  counterbalance  each  other,  whilst 
in  healthy  forced  expiration  the  muscular  power  brought  into  action 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  in  inspiration.  But  besides  this,  actual 
observation  has  shown  Laennec  to  be  in  error  with  regard  to  the  efiect 
of  plugging  of  the  smaller  bronchi  by  secretion.  Gairdner  and  others 
have  demonstrated  that  the  result  of  such  obstruction  is  to  produce 
collapse,  and  not  dilatation,  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  to  which  the  ob- 
structed bronchi  lead.  As  the  bronchial  tubes  taper  towards  their 
extremities,  each  inspiration  has  the  effect  of  forcing  a  plug  of  mucus 
into  the  narrower  portions  of  the  tube,  from  which  it  will  with  mors 
and  more  difficulty  be  dislodged.  The  result^  therefore,  ia,  that  with 
each  inspiration  the  tube  becomes  more  tightly  closed  against  the  pass- 
age of  air.  If  the  plug  be  placed  over  a  bifurcation,  it  will  be  liable 
to  fall  back  upon  one  of  the  subdivisions  during  inspiration,  *'  in  the 
manner  of  a  ball-valve  upon  the  orifice  of  a  syringe,  and  thus  com- 
pletely occlude  it.'*^  Each  expiration  will  expel  a  portion  of  air,  which, 
however,  owing  to  the  valve-like  action  of  the  plug,  and  the  weaker 
force  of  inspiration,  will  not  be  restored.  The  effisct,  unless  the  plug 
be  expelled  by  violent  coughing,  must,  after  a  time,  inevitably  be  per- 
fect collapse  of  the  portion  of  lung  supplied  by  the  obstructed  tube. 
It  has  also  been  proved,  by  the  experiments  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Traube,  that  when  small  bodies,  such  as  shot,  are  introduced  into  the 
trachea  of  an  animal,  and  pushed  as  far  as  practicable  into  the  bronchi, 
collapse  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  lung  has  been  the  invariable 
result.  In  addition,  there  are  the  clinical  objections  to  Laennec's 
theory  first  urged  by  Louis,  that  bronchial  inflammation  is  more  com- 
monly observed  in  the  lower  and  back  parts  of  the  lungs,  whilst  partial 
emphysema,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally  found  afifecting  the  upper 
and  anterior  portions,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  dilated  air-cells  are 
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not  always  preceded  by  catarrh^  whilst  habitual  dyspnoea  is  not  always 
rendered  permanently  worse  by  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  catarrhal 
attack. 

What  may  be  tei*med  the  supplementary  theory  of  vesicular  em- 
physema has  been  advocated,  although  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
others,  by  Carswell,  Williams,  Elliotson,  Watson,  Hasse,  and  Roki- 
tansky,  and  has  been  most  carefully  worked  out  and  illustrated  by  Dn 
Gairdner,  who,  moreover,  believes  it  to  be  of  universal  application. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  emphysema  side  by  side  with  tubercle^  first 
demonstrated  by  Carswell,  seemed  to  suggest  a  relationship  between 
them  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect.  The  partial  or  complete  ob- 
struction of  tubes  or  cells,  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  them, 
has  been  supposed  to  necessitate  extra  pressure  on  adjoining  tubes  and 
cells  to  which  the  entrance  of  air  is  free,  and  hence  their  distension 
and  ultimately  permanent  dilatation  follow.  If  the  enlargement  of 
the  thorax  during  inspiration  be  disproportionate  to  the  capacity  of 
the  air-cells,  from  deposition  in  or  collapse  of  some  portion  of  the  latter, 
then,  as  the  lungs  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  parietes  by 
the  air  expanding  their  tissue,  healthy  cells  must  become  unduly  ex-* 
panded  to  supplement  the  non-expansion  of  the  obliterated  ones.  Given 
diminution  of  bulk  and  incapacity  of  distension  in  one  portion  of  the 
lung,  another  portion  is  assumed  to  receive  more  than  its  normal  com- 
plement of  air  to  fill  up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  disabled 
tissue.  This  is  essentially  the  inspiratory  theory  current  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Of  course,  this  reasoning  supposes  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  inspiration,  in  such  cases,  is  as  great  as 
in  the  healthy  condition.  But  is  this  true  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  fact 
that  local  deposition  in  or  collapse  of  the  lung-tissue  may  be  recog- 
nised and  measured  by  the  relative  immobility  of  the  chest-wall  over 
the  affected  part  ?  During  inspiration  the  chest  expands,  to  make 
room  for  the  dilating  lungs,  and  the  amount  of  air  inspired  seems  to 
limit  its  expansion.  Again,  as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Waters,  in  inspira- 
tion, air  is  drawn  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  lung ;  there  is  no  power 
in  the  muscles  of  the  chest  nor  in  the  lungs  themselves  which  can 
determine  cun-ents  of  air  to  particular  parts.  Even  if  we  admit  that, 
after  collapse  of  a  portion  of  lung,  the  previous  quantity  of  air  is  still 
admitted  into  the  chest,  so  as  abnormally  to  dilate  the  unobliterated 
air-cells,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  dilatation  should  be 
limited  to  isolated  parts,  as  we  see  it  in  partial  emphysema ;  the  air 
would  rather  be  difiused.  throughout  the  whole  lung,  the  entire  struc-> 
tare  of  which  would  partake  in  the  expansion.  Further,  Dr.  Waters 
nrgea  that,  in  the  case  of  collapse  of  a  part  of  the  lung,  if  emphysema 
he  its  consequence  in  the  manner  alleged,  the  emphysematous  portion 
should  be  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  collapsed.  The  reverse  of 
this  is  more  frequently  the  case.  Collapse  is  most  frequent  in  the 
lower  and  posterior  regions  of  the  lung,  whilst  emphysema  occupies 
the  apices  and  margins  These  reasons  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to 
induce  us  to  deny  to  the  supplementary  theory  universal  application,  , 

The  expiratory  theory  has  met  with  an  able  expositor  and  supporter 
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in  Dr.  Jenner.  His  paper,  published  is  vol.  xL  of  the  '  Transactioiu 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,'  placed  the  claims  of  the 
expiratory  force  on  surer  grounds  than  they  had  before  occupied,  by 
calling  in  question  the  truth  of  the  allegations  urged  against  any  ex- 
piratory theory  by  Dr.  Gairdner.  The  latter  asserts  that  the  expira- 
tory act  is  mechanically  incapable  of  producing  disteusion  of  the  lung, 
or  any  part  of  it,  because  it  "tends  entirely  towards  emptying  the 
air-vesicles  by  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  external  parietes  of  the 
thorax  upon  the  whole  pulmonary  surface."  He  reasons  that  the  air- 
vesicles,  retained  at  their  maximum  state  of  fulness  by  a  closed  glottis, 
could  no  more  suffer  further  distension  by  the  expiratory  power  than 
could  a  bladder  blown  up  and  tied  at  the  neck  be  still  more  distended 
by  the  application  of  equable  pressure  to  its  external  surface.  "  The 
air-vesicles  can  sustain  no  distending  pressure  from  the  column  of  air 
within  the  tubes,  as  that  air  only  becomes  compressed  in  virtue  of  a 
force  which  opposes  exactly  as  much  resistance  without  as  it  creates 
pressure  within.**^  To  this  Dr.  Jenner  replies,  that  it  is  not  true  that 
during  expiration  every  part  of  the  lung  is  equally  compressed ;  nor 
is  it  the  fact  that,  during  violent  expiratory  efforts,  every  part  of  the 
thoracic  walls  is  equally  unyielding.  The  phenomena  of  the  act  of 
coughing  disprove  it : 

"Before  couching,  a  person  makes  a  complete  inspiration — ^i.  e.,  he  distends 
as  far  as  possible  the  air-cells;  he  then  closes  the  glottis,  and  compresses 
forcibly  the  lungs  by  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  parietes;  the  moment  the 
compression  of  the  Itinff  has  attained  a  certain  point,  he  opens  more  or  less  the 
glottis,  and  the  air  is  driven  forward  by  the  muscular  effort  and  the  elasticity 
tjxd  contraction  of  the  latags  and  of  the  thoracic  walls  with  a  force  propor- 
tionate to  the  compression  to  which  it  was  subjected  before  the  opening  of  the 
glottis.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  there  be  narts  of  the  thoracic  widis  miaxk 
are  more  yielding,  or  which,  during  powerful  expiratory  efforts  with  a  closed 
glottis,  contract  less  than  others,  that  the  air,  immediately  before  the  opening 
of  the  glottis,  will  be  driven  from  the  compressed  portions  of  the  lung  into  the 
air-vesicles  of  the  lung  situated  under  such  parts  of  the  walls  witn  a  force' 
proportionate  to  the  general  muscular  and  otlier  powers  in  play,  to  the  local 
want  of  compression,  and  to  the  degree  of  yielding  of  the  walls  at  those  parti- 
cular spots.  That  there  are  such  parts,  and  that  they  are  exactly  those  which 
are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  vesicular  emphysema,  and  the  sole  seat  of  ex- 
treme dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  is  demonstrable."' 

Such  a  part  is  the  apex  of  the  lung  above  the  first  rib,  covered  as  it 
is  by  soft  ti8sne&  Supra-clavicular  bulging,  from  distension  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  may  be  detected  during  violent  expiration,  with  a 
nlore  or  less  closed  glottis,  by  application  of  the  hand  and  by  percus- 
sion; and  if  the  apex  of  the  lung  be  emphysematous,  the  bulging 
during  violent  expiration  becomes  extreme,  and  the  note  elicited  by 
percussion  almost  tympanitic.  The  air-oells  of  the  anterior  margins 
of  the  lungs  also,  where  those  organs  are  covered  by  the  more  yielding 
rib-cartilages,  and  are  protected  ^m  pressure  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  "  the  margin  of  the  base  of  the  lun^ 
the  part  of  the  long  in  the  vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  organ  below  the 
entrance  of  the  bronchus,  and  the  little  ridge  of  lung  which  lies  behind 
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the  trachea  on  the  right  side,  forming  the  posterior  margin  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  tracheal  groove  of  the  lung/*  are  parts,  according 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  less  compressed  in  coughing  and  other  acts  of  violent 
expiration,  with  partially  closed  glottis,  and  they  are,  therefore,  the 
regions  into  which  air  is  necessarily  driven  from  the  more  compressed 
parts,  and  hence  they  become  the  chosen  seats  of  emphysema.  The 
effect  of  partial  closure  of  one  or  more  bronchi  may,  equally  with  that 
of  partial  closure  of  the  glottis,  be  the  over-distension  of  some  of  the 
air-cells  lying  beyond  the  tubes,  if  those  cells  be  not  subject  to  uniform 
compression  during  expiratory  efforts.  Whilst,  therefore,  complete 
cloBure  of  the  bronchi,  as  Dr.  Gairdner  has  shown,  produces  collapse 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  to  which  they  lead,  Dr.  Jenner  finds  in  im< 
perfect  occlusion  a  cause  of  emphysema. 

We  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  an  expiratory  theory,  such  as 
Dr.  Jenner^s,  will  account  satisfactorily  for  the  production  of  partial 
emphysema  in  its  chosen  seats,  which  are  exactly  those  parts  of  the 
lung  least  compressed  during  expiration,  least  affected  by  inspiration, 
and  seated  under  portions  of  the  thoracic  parietes  most  readily  yielding 
to  pressure.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  emphysema  which  follows 
hooping-cough  and  bronchitis  may  be  thus  produced.  The  accident  of 
mediastiual  and  general  emphjrsema  occurring  during  the  powerful  ex- 
piratory efforts  of  parturition,  and  the  frequency  of  emphysema  in  horses 
and  other  animals  which  are  forced  to  make  violent  expiratory  efforts 
with  a  closed  glottis  in  drawing,  furnish  also  confirmatory  arguments.  Of 
five  broken- winded  horses  examined  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  four  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  lungs  only,  and  that  part  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  which  is  protected  by  the  trachea,  were  affected;  in  the  fifth,  in 
addition  to  these  two  parte,  the  margin  of  the  inferior  lobe  : 

"  Now,"  he  adds,  "  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  lung  in  the  horse  is  sitaated 
above  and  over  the  heart,  under  the  four  upper  ribs.  It  is  placed,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  part  of  the  thorax  where  it  can,  aarine  expiration,  be  subjected  to 
•very  little  external  compression.  So  the  part  of  the  right  lunff,  which  in  all 
five  horses  was  emphysematous,  was  protected  from  compression  by  the  trachea. 
In  the  lungs  which  were  the  most  emphysematous  there  was  no  evidence  of 
other  disease,  so  far  as  I  could  judge ;  no  trace  of  recent  or  of  old  collapse."^ 

Dr.  Waters  entirely  accords  with  Dr.  Jenner  as  far  as  the  prodnc« 
tion  of  partial  vesicular  emphysema  in  the  apices  and  margins  of  the 
lung  by  violent  expiratory  efforts  is  concerned,  and  he  quotes  the  phe-- 
nomena  presented  in  the  case  of  M.  Groux,  a  man  in  whom  congenital 
fissure  of  the  sternum  existed,  and  who  was  examined  by  many  phy- 
sicians and  physiologists  in  this  country  some  years  ago,'  as  illustrating 
the  effects  of  violent  expiratory  effort  upon  portions  of  lung  which  are 
not  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  thoracic  walls.  In  M.  Groux*s 
case,  '^  during  a  violent  expiratory  act,  the  lung  of  one  side  came  for- 
ward in  the  upper  part  of  the  fissure,  and  formed  a  distinct  elongated 
resonant  tumour,  no  such  result  taking  place  during  inspiration." 
Dr.  Waters,  however,  sees  in  the  direction  of  the  expiratory  force  a 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  zl.  p.  37. 
*  A  description  of  M.  Gronx's  case  will  be  foand  in  the  Number  of  this  Beview 
ioft  Janiuu7^  ISai,  seep.  278. 
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reason  for  the  more  frequent  occnrrenoe  of  emphysema  in  the  apices 
and  borders  of  the  lung ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  anterior  margins,  he 
is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  expiratory 
currents  more  influence  than  to  the  fact  that  these  portions  of  lung 
are  only  compressed  by  the  more  yielding  rib-cartilages : 

*'  I  hare  shown  above  that  the  apices  of  the  lungs  are  the  parts  covered  hj 
the  least  resisting  walls ;  and  it  will  at  once  occur  to  all,  that  the  parts  which 
contain  the  least  volume  of  air  are  the  anterior  borders  and  the  margins  o( 
each  base.  These  parts  are  not  only  the  thinnest,  but  they  are  also  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  strongest  pressure  which  the  lungs  unuer^  in  expiration. 
Violent  expiratory  efforts  are  chiefly  made  with  the  abdommal  muscles,  and 
the  most  powerful  agents  are  the  recti;  the  contraction  of  these  muscles, 
forcing  upwards  the  abdominal  viscera  and  the  diaphragm,  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  compression  at  the  base  of  each  lung ;  the  air  b  oonse- 
auently  driyen  upwards  m  a  strong  current.  There  being  no  corresponding 
force  acting  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  on  the  apex  of  the  lung,  thu  latter 
is  not  emptied ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  forcibly  distended  by  the  upward 
current.  Further,  the  strong  currents  of  air  from  the  central  and  basic  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  overcome  those  from  the  thin  portions;  and  thus  these 
latter,  instead  of  being  emptied,  become,  like  the  apex,  forcibly  distended. 
Dr.  Jenner  supposes  tiiat  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  thoracic  walls  are 
somewhat  yieldmg,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  production  of  emphysema  along 
the  borders  of  the  lung.  This  explanation  seems  to  me  doubtful,  and  the  one 
I  have  given  as  far  more  probable."  (pp.  47,  48.) 

In  comparing  the  expiratory  theory  of  Dr.  Jenner  with  the  aupple* 
mentary  theory  of  Dr.  Gairdner,  we  cannot  but  think  the  former 
preferable  as  accounting  for  the  production  of  partial  emphysema  in 
connexion  with  pertussis,  bronchitis,  phthisis,  and  other  diseases  in 
which  violent  cough  is  a  prominent  symptom.  Besides  the  arguments 
already  adduced  against  Dr.  Gairdner's  theory  is  the  fact  that  in  fatal 
cases  of  hooping-cough,  in  which  emphysema  has  occurred,  collapse  of 
portions  of  lung-tissue  is  not  a  constant  concomitant.  But  whilst  we 
admit  the  application  of  an  expiratory  theory  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lobular  emphysema,  it  does  not  command  assent  in  those 
cases  of  the  lobar  form  of  the  disease  arising  from  some  defect  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  lung  of  constitutional  origin,  and  preceded  by  no 
acute  or  chronic  pulmonary  affection.  The  only  mechanical  forces 
acting  in  such  cases  appear  to  be,  as  Dr.  Waters  asserts,  those  of  ordi- 
nary respiration.  Although  the  pressure  of  inspiration  is  insuflScient 
permanently  to  dilate  the  air-vesicles  of  healthy  tissue,  this  is  pro- 
bably not  the  case  when  the  elasticity  of  their  walls  is  seriously  dimi- 
nished or  lost.  It  is  excessively  difficult  to  produce  artificial  emphy- 
sema by  inflating  lung-tissue :  healthy  lungs  may  be  distended  Ui 
beyond  the  point  which  it  is  possible  expansion  can  reach  during  life 
without  any  injury  to  the  fibres  or  basement  membrane  of  their 
vesicles;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  degenerated  and  weakened 
organs  retain  the  same  disteusibility  and  resiliency.  Dr.  Waters* 
supposition  seems  here  a  probable  one,  that  the  unhealthy  and  ab- 
normally weak  lung- tissue  gives  way  before  the  pressure  of  inspiration 
which  it  would  in  health  resist,  and  having  yielded  is  unable,  by  its 
diminished  elasticity,  to  recover  itBel£  As  increased  respiratory  efforts 
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are  made  to  dilate  the  chest,  the  dilated  lung  continues  to  dilate  until 
DO  farther  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  possible.  He 
states  that  not  unfrequently  in  these  cases  of  lobar  emphysema  he  has 
found  the  whole  of  both  lungs  involved,  but  no  appearance  of  collapse 
of  any  portion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue — a  fact  which  militates 
htrongly  against  an  exclusive  supplementary  theory.  If  Dr.  Waters* 
observations  be  correct,  and  if  his  reasoning  be  valid,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  varieties  of  pulmonary  vesicular  emphysema  differ  both  in 
their  pathological  and  mechanical  causation,  and  that  no  exclusive 
theoiy  can  be  applied  in  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  included 
under  the  term. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  review  solely  to  the  characters  and 
mode  of  production  of  the  vesicular  form  of  the  disease,  but  rare- 
faction of  the  pulmonary  tissue  proper  does  not  comprise  the  limits  to 
'which  it  may  extend.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  dense  and 
strong  membranous  wall  which  surrounds  each  lobule  is  the  barrier 
beyond  which  the  air  does  not  pass;  but  in  most  cases  where  there  is 
extensive  vesicular  emphysema  the  air  ultimately  effects  its  escape  by 
the  rupture  of  this  membrane,  and  becomes  extravasated  in  the  inter- 
lobular cellular  tissue.  Interlobalar  emphysema,  as  an  independent 
affection,  is  very  rare ;  Dr.  Waters  has  never  seen  it.  Lebert  regards 
interlobular  emphysema  as  an  early  result  of  the  vesicular  form.  In 
this  Dr.  Waters  does  not  concur ;  he  has  rarely  observed  it,  except 
where  the  vesicular  disease  has  been  extensively  established.  We 
may  believe,  however,  that  it  is  frequently  established  in  the  course  of 
the  acute  emphysema  of  childhood  which  follows  pertussis  and  other 
lung  affections  characterized  by  violent  cough.  In  some  cases  the 
extravasated  air  shows  little  tendency  to  spread ;  in  others,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  lobar  variety  of  the  disease,  the  air  can  be  made  to  tra- 
Teise  the  whole,  or  a  greater  part,  of  the  lung,  passing  between  the 
lobules.  It  becomes  infiltrated  under  the  pleura,  and  occasionally 
that  membrane  is  raised  in  large  bullee  on  the  surface  of  the  lung. 
These  swellings  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  even  of  a 
small  orange.  The  air  also  may  pass,  by  means  of  the  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  the  bronchial  tubes  and  bloodvessels,  into  the  medias- 
tinam,  and  thence  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  head  and 
face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  way  is  produced  the  sub- 
cutaneous emphysema,  which  occasionally  is  noticed  as  the  conse- 
quence of  violent  expiratory  efforts  in  parturition.  The  general 
emphysema  {empky^me  ghieralise)  of  childhood  is  a  further  stage  of 
the  interlobular  form  of  emphysema.  M.  Guillot,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  '  Union  M6dicale*  for  1853,  has  recounted  a  number  of  cases  of 
extensive  sub-pleural  emphysema  in  children,  the  result  for  the  most 
part  of  long-continued  hooping-cough.  In  three  instances  the  emphy- 
sema extended  to  the  mediastinal  cellular  tissue,  and  in  four  to  the 
sub-cutAneous  tissue  of  the  neck,  head,  trunk,  and  limbs.  Similar 
cases  have  been  observed  by  M.  Ozanam;  and  to  the  'Archives 
Q^n^rales  de  M^ecine*  for  1862,  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Fl:o- 
ductioQ  and  histozy  of  Emphysdme  G6n6ralis6  has  been  contributed 
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by  M.  Henri  Roger.     M.  Koger  has  collected  19  cases  of  this  form  of 
diseasa     All  the  subjects  were  young.     Of  the  19,  5  were  less  than 
two  years,  and  10  between  two  and  four.     In  every  case  the  emphy- 
sema had  been  preceded  by  acute  and  violent  affection  of  the  respi- 
ratory  passages.     Eight  of  the  19  were  subjects  of  intense  hooping- 
cough,  and  the  remainder  were  cases  of  double  broncho-pneumonia, 
suffocative  catarrh,  or  rapid  phthisis.     In  every  case  there  had  been 
considerable  dyspnosa,  and  forcible  repeated  and  incessant  cough.     In 
all  the  cases  examined  after  death  there  was  extensive  vesicular  and 
interlobular  emphysema,  extravasation  of  air  in  the  mediastinal  tissoe, 
and  more  or  less  extensively  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  exterior  of 
the  body.     M.  Rogei'  thinks  that  the  air  may  reach  the  mediastinum 
either  by  spreading  from  a  sub-pleural  collection  near  the  root  of  the 
lung,  or  by  passing  from  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  to  that  which 
surrounds  the  bloodvessels  and  bronchi     He  is  inclined  also  not  to 
limit  the  production  of  emphysema  solely  to  violent  efforts  with  a 
closed  glottis,  such  as  coughing,  although  he  has  no  doubt  of  this 
being  a  fruitful  source  of  the  affection ;  but  he  allows  also  that  the 
violent  inspiratory  efforts  made  in  hooping-cough,  &c.,  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  determine  dilatation  and  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 
Four  only  of  the  19  children  recovered,  the  remainder  succumbed  to 
the  severity  of  the  original  pulmonary  affection.     In  the  £Eivourable 
cases  the  air  was  re-absorbed  in  a  period  varying  fix>m  nine  to  twenty- 
one  day&     The  comparative  frequency  of  this  extreme  form  of  the 
disease  in  childhood  is  accounted  for  by  the  character  of  its  diseases, 
and  the  less  resisting  condition  of  the  thoracic  walls.     According  to 
Huschke,  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  in  infancy  is  denser  than  in  age, 
and  would  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  offer  greater,  not  lesa^  resis- 
tance.    But  universal  emphysema  is  not  limited  in  its  occurrence  to 
the  first  years  of  life.     Dr.  Waters  met  with  it  in  a  young  man  the 
subject  of  phthisis.     In  this  case  the  emphysema  spread  upwards  to 
the  face,  and  downwards  as  far  as  Poupart's  ligament  on  each  side. 
The  post-mortem  revealed  emphysema  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum,  and  surrounding  the  root  of  one  lung. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  production  of  the  disease,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  variety  depending 
on  some  degeneration  or  mal-nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue^  de- 
rives an  additional  and  powerful  argument  from  the  observed  heredi- 
tary character  of  emphysema.  Jackson  found  that  of  28  pei-sona 
affected  with  pulmonary  emphysema,  18  were  the  children  of  emphy- 
sematous parents,  and  several  had  brothers  and  sisters  in  whom  the 
disease  had  shown  itself;  whilst  of  50  unaffected  persons,  only  3  had 
emphysematous  parents.  Another  argument  urged  by  Dr.  Waters 
is  founded  on  the  beneficial  effects  which  in  his  hands  have  resulted 
from  a  tr^tment  of  extensive  vesicular  emphysema  by  remedial  mea- 
sures which  are  known  to  be  of  use  in  diseases  attended  with  degraie- 
ration  of  tissue. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  in  which  to  notice  the  more 
practical  bearings  of  the  subject.    The  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
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of  emphysema  are  bo  well  known  that  we  shall  not  ctwell  on  them 
bera  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  symptom  which  marks 
the  presence  of  the  lobar  form  of  the  disease  is  frequently  only  in* 
creasing  dyspnoea  and  a  general  feeling  of  oppression,  or  "  smothering 
of  the  chest,**  as  the  |)atient  terms  it.  This  may  be  developed  in 
patients  of  young  or  middle  age  who  have  escaped  those  severe  bron- 
cbitic  attacks  which  in  others  lay  the  foundation  of  the  emphyse- 
matous affection.  The  frequency  of  the  development  of  asthmatic 
symptoms  in  the  course  of  extensive  orophyseroa  has  led  many  writers 
to  confound  the  two  diseases.  Their  intrinsic  difference  is,  however; 
fally  recognised  by  the  English  school  of  physicians.  The  pamphlet 
of  Dr.  C.  J.  Berger,  'On  Asthma/  which  has  lately  appeared  in 
France,  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  position  that  asthma  is 
a  nervous  affection  independent  of  any  organic  disease ;  and,  amongst 
other,  to  English  readers,  unnecessary  discussions,  he  combats  the 
ooDclusions  at  which  Louis  arrivctd^  that  as  emphysema  is  commonly 
present  in  asthma,  the  organic  lesion  is  the  cause  of  the  latter.  His 
work  concludes  with  a  recommendation,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
asthmatic,  of  that  system  of  passive  exercise,  frictions,  &c.,  to  which 
the  French  give  the  name  of  ^*  massage*^  The  title  of  the  work, 
'  Guide  de  1* Asthmatique,*  is  evidence  that  it  is  as  much  intended  for 
the  general  as  the  professional  reader.  In  discussing  the  physical 
signs  of  emphysema,  Dr.  Waters  especially  notices  the  rdle  crepitant 
tec  d  grosses  buUes  which  Laennec  believed  to  be  peculiar  to,  and 
pathognomonic  of,  the  disease.  The  existence  of  this  peculiar  sound 
has  been  denied  by  many  writers.  Dr.  Waters,  however,  thinks  tha^ 
he  has  met  with  it  occasionally  in  emphysematous  patients ;  he  differs, 
however,  from  Laennec  as  to  its  mode  of  production.  Laennec  de- 
scribed it  as  a  dry  r^le  produced  by  the  distension  of  the  emphyse- 
matous tissue.  Dr.  Waters,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  it  is  produced  by 
fluid  in  the  finer  air-passages.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  cannot  agree 
with  him  that,  '*  as  a  sign  of  emphysema,  the  r&Ie  is  important,  and 
may  assist  in  confirming'  a  diagnosis.**  It  resolves  itself  into  a  mere 
variety  of  sub-crepitant  r&le.  These  hair-splitting  distinctions  only 
tend  to  throw  discredit  on  the  art  of  physical  diagnosis.  Dr.  Waters* 
chapters  on  the  Sequelfe,  Complications,  and  Treatment  of  Emphysema 
are  sensible  and  practical.  The  treatment  he  recommends  for  the 
lobar  form  arising  from  mal-nutrition  is  essentially  tonic,  and  of  all 
remedies  the  preparations  of  iron  have  proved  in  his  hands  of  most 
avail  He  says  he  was  led  to  employ  iron  from  a  knowledge  of  its  value 
in  those  diseases  which  are  dependent  on  mal-nutrition  and  cachexia, 
especially  Bright's  disease  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  A 
treatment  commenced  on  theory  is  too  frequently  found  to  fail  when 
put  to  the  practical  test;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  Dr.  Waters  asserts  that  he  has  employed  iron  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  has  found  its  administration  of  so  much  benefit 
that  he  considers  it  the  most  valuable  medicinal  agent  we  possess  for 
the  treatment  of  emphysema.  The  ethereal  tincture  of  the  acetate 
seems  to  be  his  favourite  preparation,  especially  when  the  case  is  com- 
'  66->xxxm.  -2 
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plicated  with  hroncliitis.  In  the  treatment  of  those  severe  attacks  of 
bronchitis  which  so  frequently  jeopardize  empbjsematons  patients, 
Dr.  Waters  recommends  the  stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  and  he 
gives  some  cases  which  illustrate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  wine 
and  brandy  under  conditions  of  almost  ho^ieless  aspect.  He  has  also 
tried  the  administration  of  turpentine  in  drachm  to  half-ounce  doses 
in  a  case  where  alcoholic  stimulants  have  failed  in  nJljing  the  patient 
firom  a  state  of  semi-asphyxia,  produced  by  the  supervention  of  acute 
bronchitis  on  emphysema.  The  effect  of  the  turpentine  seemed  to  be  that 
of  increasing  the  power  of  expectoration,  relieving  dyspncea,  and  dimi- 
liishiug  effusion  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  patient  recovered. 
The  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  forms  of  bronchitis, 
and  of  the  other  complications  of  emphysema — asthma,  cardiac  disease, 
dropsy,  &c. — with  which  Dr.  Waters  concludes  his  essay,  accord  with 
his  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  To  combat  the  conditions 
of  anaemia  and  atrophy  by  a  tonic  regimen  and  medicines,  and  to 
subdue  intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis  by. counter-irritation  and 
expectorants,  are  the  main  features  of  the  plan  recommended. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add  that  we  think  Dr.  Waters,  in  the  work 
we  have  noticed,  has  fully  maintained  the  high  position  as  a  carefiil 
and  diligent  investigator,  in  which  his  work  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Healthy  Lung*  originally  placed  him. 


Beview  II. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical  and  Practical;  in  TreoHsea  by  various 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant-Sui^geoii 
to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.    In  Four  Volumes.   Vol.  III.— Zo7«/b»,  1862.   pp.  916. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Holmes's  *  System  of  Surgery*  has  been  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  the  profession.  We  owe  an  ample 
apology  to  our  readers  for  having  so  long  dehiyed  calling  their  atten* 
tion  to  its  contents.  The  volume  contains  essays  on  subjects  of  ope- 
rative surgery,  and  on  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense — of  the  air-passages,  as  fieir  as  they  can  be  thought  surgical  in 
their  nature,  and  of  the  organs  of  locomotion  and  innervation.  The 
last  essay  in  the  present  volume,  upon  the  diseases  of  the  tongue,  is 
the  commencement  of  the  series  relating  to  the  diseases  and  injuries  of 
the  organs  of  digestion. 

The  first  essay  in  this  volume  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  upon  sulv 
jects  of  Minor  Surgery.  Many  of  the  subjects  usuaUy  considered  to 
be  matters  of  minor  surgeiy  are  treated  in  other  |)art8  of  the  present 
work,  under  the  special  diseases  or  particular  localities  with  which 
they  are  more  immediately  connected.  The  writer  has  aimed  only  at 
giving  a  brief  description  of  such  proceedings  as  are  of  general  appli- 
cation in  the  treatment  of  many  and  various  diseases. 

Of  the  many  implements— unim posing  in  appearance — which  the 
surgeon  has  at  hand  in  his  consulting-room,  or  carries  with  him  in  his 
podicet  in  going  his  rounds^  few  are  of  more  impoitance,  frpm  the  fre* 
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qaency  with  which  they  are  brought  into  nse,  than  the  ordinary  calico 
roller — ''  roller/'  we  presume,  in  the  surgeon's  hand,  the  *'  bandage" 
when  applied  upon  the  person  of  the  patieut.  Elastic  materials  are 
less  generally  useful  as  '*  binders ;"  they  fail  in  one  of  the  chief  pur* 
poses  of  a  bandage — that  of  making  sufficient  pressure  for  the  purpose 
of  steadying  the  muscles,  or,  as  Mr.  Smith  describes  it,  that  of  '*  main- 
taining  uniform  pressure  on  subjacent  parts."  A  sufficient  amount  of 
firmness  is  needed  in  the  cloth  from  which  the  bandage  is  made,  pro- 
Tided  the  texture  is  not  too  close  to  hinder  the  use  of  pin  and  needle 
to  fix  it  when  applied. 

Iq  these  days  of  labour-sparing  machinery,  we  have  often  wondere^ 
to  see  in  our  hospitals  that  the  rollers,  which  are  dispensed  with  no 
spariug  hand  in  the  wards  and  out-patient  rooms,  continue  to  be 
xnade  by  rncmuciUy  tearing  the  cloth  into  strips,  and  rolling  these  strips 
one  by  one  into  iiiape.  A  machine  of  very  simple  construction  would 
do  all  the  work.  In  Madrid  we  have  understood  that  such  a  machine 
has  long  been  in  use.* 

The  spiral  bandage,  taking  his  example  from  its  use  upon  the  trunk 
as  well  as  the  extremities,  receives  due  notice  at  Mr.  Smith's  hand,  as 
being  by  far  tho  most  general  in  its  application.  The  rules  given  in 
most  manuals  of  surgery  for  the  application  of  it — upon  the  leg,  for 
instance — are  few  and  simple,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an  illustrative  en- 
graving, are  intelligible  enough  to  the  student.  Yet  they  seem  made 
chiefly  for  model  legs,  or  for  patients  who  can  be  kept  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  day  in  the  recumbent  position,  or  under  a  limited 
allowance  of  bodily  exercise,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  clinical  demonstration* 
The  best  description  we  remember  to  have  seen  is  that  given  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  '  Guide  to  the  Ti-eatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.'  There  is  a 
rough  and  ready  way  of  doing  the  job,  not  very  easily  reduced  into  a 
systematic  treatise.  The  nurse  often  manages  to  make  the  bandage 
hold  on  for  a  longer  time  than  her  master.  One  of  the  best  pt*actical 
lessons  on  the  subject  we  remember  to  have  received  in  our  early 
practice  was  from  a  gouty  patient — a  large,  powerful  man,  with  a  lower 
extremity  of  proportionate  size.  Neglecting  the  orthodox  rule  to  re- 
verse the  roller,  folding  it  upon  itself  in  making  each  time  the  circum- 
ference of  the  limb,  where  it  increases  in  size,  he  had  learned  on  his 
own  person,  when  the  turn  became  necessary  above  the  ankle,  to  carry 
the  head  of  the  roller  by  one  spiral  turn  above  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
and  to  bring  it  spirally  downwards  from  that  part  toward  the  ankle. 
From  this  reversal  of  our  accustomed  practice,  he  was  not  conscious  of 
having  found  any  inconvenience  from  the  distension  of  the  veins.  The 
practice  may  be  adopted  where  we  are  able  to  allow  the  patient  his 
usual  exercisa 

To  give  the  requisite  amount  of  support  above  the  knee — in  the 
thigh,  for  instance,  as  in  the  trunk — ^a  towel,  which  is  always  at  hand 
in  a  sick-room,  forms  a  very  efficient  bandage.  It  is  easily  applied, 
and  with  a  few  stitches  from  a  needle  and  thread,  the  necessary  variety 
of  pressure  can  be  always  obtained.     In  the  hypogastric  region,  the 

^  Some  of  onr  hospitals  possess  macliines  by  which  the  strips  of  cloth,  after  they 
haTe  been  made  by  haod,  are  wound  tightly  into  roUenk 
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most  urgent  call  for  pressure  is  after  parturition,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  contraction  of  the  uterus,  when  it  is  inclined  to  dilate  with 
internal  hiemorrhage.  The  spiral  handage,  in  the  form  of  a  douhle 
figure  of  eight,  passing  round  the  groins,  is  here  most  useful  in  keeping 
the  bandage  and  compress  in  place,  and  rentraining  the  partially-con- 
tracted uterus  within  its  proper  pelvic  resting-place. 

However  skilfully  applied,  all  these  bandages  serve  only  a  temporary 
purpose.  The  "  immovable  apparatus,"  as  we  call  the  apparatus  for 
restraining  the  contained  parts  from  motion,  which  is  required  for 
chronic  cases,  should  answer  its  purpose  without  needing  frequent  ap« 
plication  or  readjusting,  and  should  not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  sur- 
geon^s  examination,  if  he  wish  to  make  one.  The  ease  with  which  the 
surgeon  can  remove  the  apparatus,  or  can  open  it  in  part,  is  a  circum- 
stance requiring  consideration  in  the  choice  of  material,  quite  as  much 
as  the  ease  with  which  he  can  apply  it  in  the  first  instance,  or  the 
efficiency  of  its  purpose  to  keep  the  confined  parts  at  rest  and  immov- 
able. The  materials  mentioned  by  writers  are  as  various  as  are  the 
diseases  or  lesions  to  which  they  are  applicable.  A  practitioner  in  the 
eountry,  of  extensive  experience,  tells  us  that  it  has  long  been  his 
practice,  when  summoned  to  a  simple  case  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  to 
desire  some  paste  to  be  made,  and  to  ask  for  an  old  newspaper  or  two. 
With  these  materials  he  makes  a  very  efficient  ''immovable  ap|>a- 
ratus,"  and  he  finds  the  patient's  progress  in  every  way  satisfactory 
under  the  treatment. 

Among  the  diffei'ent  subjects  of  Mr.  Smith's  essay,  vaccination  re- 
ceives a  share  of  his  attention.  It  is  entitled  to  the  prominent  place 
it  holds  in  professional  estimation  from  the  increased  importance  now 
given  to  the  operation  in  the  educational  curriculum  of  the  examining 
boards.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  operations  which  each 
practitioner  performs  most  successfully  in  his  own  way.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  prescribe  a  "  normal*'  mode  of  performing 
the  operation,  and  of  preserving  the  lymph,  do  not  appear  more  likely 
to  be  attended  with  uniformity  of  practice  than  attempts  at  one  line 
of  practice  in  the  greater  o|)eration  of  amputation. 

Mr.  Lister,  of  Gla^igow,  contributes  an  essay  upon  the  operation  of 
Amputation^  in  which  he  traces  with  careful  industiy  the  history  of 
the  o{)eration  and  the  different  improvements — the  backward  and  for- 
ward journeys — in  this  important  department  of  surgery.  "  While  the 
human  frame  remains  liable  to  derangement  from  accident  and  disease^ 
the  removal  of  hopelessly  disordered  parts,  in  the  way  most  oonduciTe 
to  the  safety  and  future  comfort  of  the  sufferer,  will  ever  be  a  noble 
object  of  surgical  effort."  We  observe  that  Mr.  Lister's  acceptance  of 
the  word  amputation  doea  not  apply  to  the  removal  of  aJl  parts.  Thos 
amputation  of  the  breast,  the  testis,  and  other  parts,  escapes  notice  in 
this  volume. 

What  always  kept  the  old  surgeons  back  in  this  operation  was,  the 
fear  of  haemorrhage.  It  was  not  the  want  of  the  tourniquet  only ;  for 
at  an  early  period  some  kind  of  bandage  was  used  to  check  the  flow  of 
blood  during  the  operation.     It  was  the  want  of  the  modem  ligatare^ 
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or  other  meaos  to  seal  effectually  the  open  mouths  of  the  divided  ves- 
sels, after  the  part  had  been  removed. 

The  history  of  the  tourniquet,  the  invention  of  it,  the  improvements 
and  the  disuse  of  it,  are  matters  as  curious  as  the  history  of  the  operation 
of  amputation  itself    Louis,  it  seems,  was  the  first  operator  who,  after 
the  general  adoption  of  the  tourniquet,  avoided  the  use  of  it  in  muscular 
parts  (in  the  thigh,  for  instance),  and  preferred  compression  made  by  the 
finger  of  an  assistant  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  trunk,  where  the  flow  of 
blood  could  be  effectually  checked,  without  (as  he  thought)  hindering 
the  contraction  of  the  divided  muscles.     Such  a  mode  of  controlling 
the  haemorrhage  has  been  thought  to  have  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion that  it  does  not  so  much  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  blood  by 
the  veins.    The  late  Mr.  Listen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  im- 
provements in  practical  surgery,  was  one  of  the  most  persistent  advo- 
cates of  this  practice  of  digital  compression.   Before  his  death,  we  have 
heen  informed — but  after  the  publication  of  the  latest  edition  of  his 
writings — he  abandoned  this  practice,  and  adopted  the  tourniquet. 
The  objections  made  to  the  use  of  the  tourniquet  apply,  we  think,  with 
less  force  to  the  instrument  itself,  than  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  ad- 
justed at  the  time  of  operation — often,  it  may  be  observed,  with  an 
evident  want  of  appreciation  of  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics. 
If  the  strap  is  properly  passed  through  the  lower  platform,  so  as  to 
tighten  easily  by  turniug  the  screw,  and  if  the  pad  is  placed  so  as  to 
make  due  counter-pressure  against  the  screw,  it  will  seldom  be  found 
that  any  considerable  amount  of  blood  is  lost,  or  that  the  pressure  re- 
quired to  hinder  that  from  happening  has  interfered,  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  with  the  free  retraction  of  the  divided  muscles. 

When  it  became  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  surgeon  could  con- 
trol the  haemorrhage  during  the  performance  of  his  operation,  and  that 
he  could  secure  the  patient  against  the  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  from 
the  divided  blood-vessels,  the  operation  itself  lost  part  of  its  terrors. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  to  cut  the  soft  parts  of  a  limb  with  a  knife,  and 
to  divide  the  bone  with  a  saw ;  but  something  more  was  required  to 
secure  one  of  the  two  great  objects  proposed  in  amputation — the  use- 
fulness of  the  stump.  The  earliest  great  improvement  in  the  opera- 
tion was  that  sugg^ted  and  afterwards  practised  by  Cheselden,  of  so 
making  the  necessary  incisions  that  the  soft  parts,  especially  the  inte- 
gument, should  be  of  a  greater  length  than  the  bone.  This  was  effected 
in  the  circular  method  by  the  "double  incision,"  the  skin  and  fat  being 
turned  back  before  the  muscular  substance  was  divided. 

Of  the  different  modem  modes  of  performing  the  operation  (in  all 
of  which  this  important  object  is  attained),  Mr.  Lister,  following  the 
teaching  of  the  Scotch  schools  (if  he  will  allow  us  to  use  such  an  ex- 
pression), gives  the  preference  decidedly — too  decidedly,  we  think — 
to  that  by  flap&  His  directions  for  the  performance  of  the  particular 
amputations  in  the  extremities  are  in  every  case  applicable  to  that 
mode  exclusively.  '*  Its  great  merit,'*  he  says,  '*  \a  its  &cility  and  speed  ; 
for  the  flaps  are  cut  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  they  are  drawn  up 
by  the  assistant,  the  bone  is  exposed  with  the  utmost  readiness  at  the 
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part  where  it  U  desirable  to  divide  it."  The  practical  objections,  How- 
ever, that  have  been  urged  against  this  mode  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion are  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Lister ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Mr.  Liston, 
'^the  most  strenuous*' advocate  of  the  flap  operation,  in  the  latter  period 
of  his  practice  changed  that  method,  and  adopted  a  mode  by  which 
''  the  skin  and  fat  are  divided  by  two  crescentic  incisions,  with  the 
convexity  downwards,  so  as  to  form  short  antero-posterior  flaps  of  the 
integument,  which  is  raised  from  the  fascia  considerably  higher  than 
their  angle  of  union  ;  after  which  the  operation  is  completed  as  in  the 
ordinary  circular  method.  This  modification  of  the  circular  operation,* 
he  adds,  '*  was  also  suggested  independently  by  Mr.  Syme,  and  has  been 
used  by  him  for  several  years  past."  It  is  only  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  an  excellent  practical  surgeon  that  we  should  inform  our 
readers  that  this  mode  of  operating  was  commonly  practised  between 
forty  and  flfly  years  ago  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  by  the  late 
Mr.  Vincent. 

The  dressing  of  the  stump—''  a  matter  quite  as  important  to  the 
successful  issue  of  amputation  as  the  manner  in  which  the  limb  is 
removed" — receives  most  careful  attention  from  Mr.  Lister.  The 
principles  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  are,  that  when  the  operation  has 
been  properly  performed,  so  that  the  soft  parts  may  meet  over  the  bone 
withont  any  tension,  the  primary  dressings  should  retain  the  parts  in 
apposition,  without  opposing  any  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  discharge. 
This  being  done  under  the  eye  of  a  competent  operator,  we  can 
hardly  say  we  know  better  directions  for  the  subsequent  dressing  than 
we  once  heard  given  concisely  by  a  hospital  surgeon  to  a  young  prac- 
titioner, whom  he  left  in  charge  of  a  patient  at  a  distance : — "  Keep 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  strapping,  and  don't  give  a 
purgative."  "  What  of  the  ligatures  ?"  said  he.  "  Leave  them 
alone  ;  they  will  come  away  with  the  discharge." 

Some  useful  observations  of  a  general  nature  are  added  by  Mr. 
Lister  upon  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  performance  of  an 
amputation,  and  the  mode  of  using  them.  These,  we  think,  must 
depend  much  on  the  peculiarities  of  hand  of  the  individual  opf^rator, 
and  its  special  adaptation  to  his  eye.  With  a  light  hand,  with  flexible 
fingers  and  wrist,  with  full  power  in  every  one  of  their  many  joints — 
while  it  is  certain  that  "  the  knife  must  be  held  firmly  in  the  hand,* 
as  Mr.  Lister  remarks — ^the  true  position  of  the  amputating-knife  in 
the  hand  of  the  surgeon  is,  we  should  say  rather,  as  the  fencer  holds 
the  foil. 

"  There  is  another  error  (Mr.  Lister  writes)  to  which  the  habits  of  diss^- 
tion  may  lead,  far  more  serious  than  a  cramped  and  awkward  use  of  the  knife — 
viz.,  that  of  directing  the  edge  of  the  instrument  towards  the  skin  in  raising  a 
flap  of  integnmeut.  Such  a  practice,  necessary  in  anatomy,  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  subcutaneous  structures,  will,  if  carried  mto  amputation,  most  seriously 
endanger  the  vitality  of  the  flap,  which  derives  its  supply  of  nourishment  from 
vessels  ramifying  in  the  fat,  and  must  perbh  if  those  vessels  are  extensively 
divided  through  scoring  of  the  tela  adiposa,  I  am  satisfied  that  integument 
designed  to  form  a  covering  for  the  stump  is  often  made  to  slough,  for  want  of 
scrupulous  attention  to  this  simple  principle." 
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In  order' to  make  sure  of  the  vitality  of  the  integaxnent  reflected 
in  the  circular  operation,  by  retaining  its  proper  supply  of  nourish- 
ment from  the  vessels  in  the  fat,  the  late  Mr.  Stanley,  several  years 
ago,  proposed  to  reflect  the  deep  fascia  of  the  limb,  retaining  its  con-* 
nexion  with  the  skin,  before  dividing  the  muscles.  It  was  a  tedious 
dissection,  it  was  an  unsightly  proceeding  ;  and  he  abandoned  it  after 
making  trial  of  it,  as  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  commensurate 
benefit. 

A  short  essay  on  Anmstlieda  follows,  also  by  Mr.  Lister,  restrict- 
ing his  subject  exclusively  to  anaesthesia  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform : 

"  The  first  really  valaable  suggestion,"  Mr.  Lister  remarks,  "  was  made  in  the 
year  1800  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  having  himself  experienced  relief  from 
paia  when  breathing  nitrous  oxide  gas,  threw  out  the  hint  that  it  might  pro- 
bably  be  employed  with  advantage  to  produce  a  similar  effect  in  surgical 
practice." 

In  the  seventh  edition  of  his  'Dictionary  of  Surgeiy'  (1838,  p.  53), 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  refers  pointedly  to  the  subject.  In  the  article 
on  'Amputation,  he  mentions  ''the  laudable  attempts,  made  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  to  render  the  patient  less  sensible  of  the  agony  pro- 
duced by  the  removal  of  a  limb  ....  The  inhalation  of  stupefying 
gas  has  been  tried,  and  so  has  magnetism.**  Yet  the  knowledge  of 
snch  a  fact  remained  without  being  reduced  to  practice,  till  Dr.  Horace 
WelU  proved  its  correctness  in  experiments  upon  himself  with  ether. 
Unhappily  for  his  own  reputation  as  a  man  of  science,  he  abandoned 
the  practice  in  disgust,  under  the  ridicule  directed  against  him  upon 
the  failure  of  an  experiment  made  publicly  before  his  professional 
brethren. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  'Medical  Facts  and  Observations' 
(1797)  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  R.  Pearson,  recommending  the  inhalation  of 
sulphuric  ether,  alone  or  impregnated  with  cicutfs  in  cases  of  per- 
tussis. He  says  that  "  children,  and  even  infants,  can  be  made  to 
inhale  this  by  wetting  a  handkerchief  with  ether,  and  holding  it  near 
the  nose  and  mouth  ....  The  only  unpleasant  circumstance,**  he 
adds,  ''  attending  the  inhalation  of  this  ethereal  tincture  of  cicuta  is  a 
flight  degree  of  sickness  and  giddiness,  which,  however,  soon  go  off.'* 

The  mode  of  administration  is  here  shadowed  out,  and  some  of  the 
narcotic  effects  are  noted.  But  the  honour  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  anaesthesia  so  obtained,  to  purposes  of  surgery,  remains  with 
the  American  dentist,  Dr.  Wella 

Great  as  are  the  benefits  conferred  by  chloroform,  Mr.  Lister 
regrets,  with  others,  that  it  is  many  times  either  withheld  altogether, 
or  given  so  scantily  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  This  arises  from  the  fear 
inspired  by  several  fatal  cases  that  have  happened.  The  thousands  of 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  given  with  success,  should  teach  us  that  it 
may  be  used  so  as  to  be  practically  free  from  any  risk.  *'  How,  then,** 
asks  Mr.  Lister,  "are  the  fatal  cases  to  be  accounted  fori'*  The 
causes  which  have  long  been  recognised  by  the  profession  as  leading 
to  a  fatal  termination,  or,  at  all  events,  accompanying  it,  and  the  cases^ 
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as  related,  in   whicb  fatal  accidents  have  happened,   are  severallj 
brought  under  review,  and  examined  with  care,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
satisfactorj  answer  to  the  question  Mr.  Lister  puts. 
*     The  conclusion  he  draws  is  one  in  which  we  think  our  readers  will 
readily  concur : 

"The  only  rational  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  when  some  great 
operation  is  to  be  performed,  plenty  of  well-aualified  assistants  are  present ; 
and  each  of  them,  including  the  giver  of  the  chloroform,  b  duly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  his  office,  and  bestows  the  requisite  pains  upon  it.  But 
when  some  trifle  is  to  be  done,  the  whole  affair  is  apt  to  be  regarded  too 
lightly ;  and  the  administration  of  the  anesthetic  is  perhaps  confided  to  some  un- 
suitable person,  who  also  allows  his  attention  to  be  aistracted  by  other  matters." 

One  other  cause,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  has  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  sufficiently  serious  investigation.  From  the  recorded  cases 
where  death  has  happened,  it  does  not  seem  that  an  "  overdose  of 
chloroform''  is  by  any  means  of  uniform  occurrence.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  does  strike  the  reader,  from  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  found  in  the  published  reports.  In  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  recorded  cases,  where  the  means  by  which  the  anesthetic 
was  administered  is  notedj  it  was  by  a  napkin,  a  towel,  or  some  other 
material  impervious  to  the  atmospheric  air — an  instrument,  in  short, 
which  might  be  thought  to  pass  under  Mr.  Lister's  general  condemna- 
tion of  "  any  apparatus  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  free 
access  of  the  atmosphere."  In  the  "  only  death  ever  witnessed  under 
chloroform,"  by  Mr.  Lister,  it  was  given  on  a  "cloth."  We  are  not 
told  whether  it  happened — as  in  another  case  of  danger  (happily  not 
fatal)  where  the  risk  was  observed  by  a  bystander — '*  at  a  time  when 
the  administrator  was  gazing  with  interest  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  operator."  Whether  "  watching  the  breathing  carefully,"  as  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Lister,  or  the  state  of  the  circulation  only,  as  directed 
by  Dr.  Dyce  of  Aberdeen  and  others,  are  we  sure  that,  in  the  cases 
of  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  administrator  was  watching  t/te 
patient  ?    Are  we  sure  that  he  was  not  watching  the  operation  ) 

The  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  in  condemning 
chloroform  as  being  in  every  way  inferior  to  sulphuric  ether,  denounce 
everything  in  the  shape  of  an  inhaler.  "  Ether  should  never  be  given 
from  any  inhaling  ajiparatus," — we  are  not  told  why.  A  towel  is 
recommended  instead.  Yet  &tal  cases  happen  in  the  United  States 
of  America  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Coote  contributes  an  essay  on  Plastic  Surgery,  taking  the 
chief  examples  for  his  subject  from  the  operations  peHbrmed  on  the 
face  and  neck.  Without  going  too  much  into  detiail,  he  has  here 
dealt  rather  with  general  principles,  applying  them  to  such  subjects 
as  are  not  included  under  other  headings  in  the  present  series. 

After  minute  directions  for  performing  the  requisite  operations,  and 
for  attending  carefully  to  every  matter  of  detail  in  the  dressing  and 
tafter-treatment,  Mr.  Coote  concludes  with  a  caution  to  *'  warn  the 
young  surgeon  that  in  these  operations  de  convenance  the  sources  of 
piishap  are  numerous,  and  disappointments  will  occur  in  s|pite  of 
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the  endless  Tarietj  of  modifications  adopted  by  different  sargeons.** 
Useful  diagrams  are  given  of  some  of  the  operations,  without  wbich^ 
indeed,  written  descriptions  can  scarcely  be  made  available  as  the  sole 
guide  for  practice  in  complicated,  or  rare,  cases  of  surgery. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  for  the  contracted  cicatrices  of  bams, 
Mr.  Coote  strongly  urges  the  principle  of  gradual  extension,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  practised  by  Mr.  Tamplin,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modem  surgery.  The  almost  universal 
failure  of  every  kind  of  cutting  operation  which  has  been  suggested 
for  the  permanent  cure  of  these  unsightly  deformities,  has  led  to  their 
being  pretty  well  discarded  as  useless  in  many  of  the  large  public 
hospitals  in  London.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt,  from  the  result  of 
oar  own  experience,  and  that  of  some  friends  having  good  opportu- 
nities for  observation,  whether  these  operations  are  necessary  so  ofleu 
as  is  supposed.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  in  those  regions  of  the 
body  where  flexion  and  extension  are  easily  made,  and  where  requisite 
mnscnlar  force  is  continually  in  active  exercise — as  in  the  groin,  the 
hain,  and  the  elbow — the  cicatrix  very  often  disappears  during  the 
growth  of  the  patient.  Young  subjects,  active  healthy  children,  who^ 
afcer  the  healing  of  large  sores,  have  been  lefl  with  extensive  bands  of 
contraction,  and  have  not  received  any  surgical  treatment,  will  be 
fuand  some  years  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  without  any  other 
remains  of  these  unsightly  bauds  than  the  scar,  which,  while  it  marks 
the  spot  where  the  deformity  once  existed,  does  not  oppose  any 
obstacle  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  their  limbs. 

A  long  and  carefully- prepared  Essay,    upon  the  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  James  Hinton.     The  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  this  organ  of  special  sense— even  more  than  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eye — seems  to  be  but  of  modem  date.     Mr.  Hinton*s  essay 
exhibit  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  condensed  style,  an   accurate 
epitome  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  experience  of  these 
diseases,  with  their  pathology  and  the  appropriate  treatment.     The 
study  of  these  diseases   has  been   beset   with  difficulties,  and   the 
practice  is  unsatis&ctory.     When  the  function  of  the  organ  is  dis- 
ordered,  as  the  tissue  affected  is  not  within  the  reach  of  manual 
examination,  and  but  a  small  part  only  (the  extemal)  can  be  brought 
within  the  power  of  the  eye,  we  have  to  trust  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
symptoms  to  the  description  which  the  patient  gives,  and  to  form  our 
diagnosis  from  such  imperfect  data.      A  certain  amount  of  imper* 
faction  in  the  sense  causes  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  those  who  suffer  thus  apply  in  early  stages  for  professional  help, 
or  care  to  continue  treatment  until  hearing  is  complete. 

Writing  of  the  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  which  accompanies 
the  various  febrile  diseases,  especially  in  children,  Mr.  Hinton 
remarks: 

"  It  is  seldom  that  any  indication— at  least  any  that  would  be  observed  by 
a  person  not  on  the  watch  for  it — ^is  given  of  the  inflammatory  action  within 
the  ear ;  and  the  first  symptom  that  is  noticed  is  a  discharge  from  the  meatus, 
which  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  only  after  irreparable  injury  has  been  done." 
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As  a  means  of  guarding  against  the  evil  conseqaences  of  such  an 
oversight,  Mr.  Hinton  urges  careful  and  repeated  examination  of  the 
membrana  tympaui  with  the  speculum  and  lamp.  Instead  of  assuming 
that  inflammation  is  not  present,  he  thinks  it  should  be  a  rule  with 
the  medical  attendants  of  children  during  these  diseases  to  prove  the 
absence  of  this  afftfction  of  the  tympanum* 

The  diseases  of  the  Nose,  as  one  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  form 
the  subject  of  an  essay  by .  Mr.  lire.  The  various  diseases  of  the 
organ  and  its  different  textures,  the  treatment  applicable,  and  the 
operations  required,  are  considered  ;  much  of  what  is  curious  and 
interesting,  as  well  as  practical,  will  be  found  in  the  essay.  The 
affections  of  the  special  sense  of  8mell — which  has  often  been  lost  with- 
out regret,  and  for  the  recovery  of  which  a  surgeon  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
consulted — are  not  included.  Belzoni  the  traveller  thought  it  an 
advantage  that  he  had  not  such  a  sense;  and  among  those  whom  we 
have  known  to  have  lost  it  after  injury,  we  do  not  remember  that  we 
ever  heard  any  expression  of  regret  for  the  loss,  or  of  longing  for  the 
recovery. 

The  surgical  diseases  of  the  air-passages  are  brought  tinder  notice 
in  a  shoi-t  article  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  upon  the  diseases  of 
the  Larynx.  Though  generally  falling  under  the  especial  care  of  the 
physician,  there  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  mecha- 
nical obstructions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  breathing  apparatus  which 
imperatively  demand  the  attention,  and  claim  the  experience  and 
treatment,  of  the  surgeon.  These  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
essay,  which,  left  to  a  certain  extent  imperfect  at  the  time  of  the 
writer's  short  and  fatal  illness,  has  beim  revised  under  the  care  of  the 
editor  of  the  series. 

In  connexion  with  this  essay,  and  as  an  appendix  to  it,  must  be 
read  the  few  following  pages  comprising  a  short  essay  on  the  Laryn- 
goscope,  originally  drawn  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  (like  the  former  one)  left 
in  a  fragmentary  condition  by  his  sudden  death.  It  has  been  revised 
by  Mr.  Durham.  A  short  history  is  given  of  the  early  use  of  mirrors 
by  different  observers,  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  efficient 
And  less-complicated  instrument.  Mr.  Durham  has  given  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  different  kinds  of  laryngoscope  generally  approved, 
with  an  excellent  description  of  the  mode  of  using  them.  In  the  first 
attempts  to  make  examination,  "numerous  difficulties  arising  from 
various  sources  are  liable  to  occur;  but  in  almost  all  cases  they  maj 
be  overcome  by  perseverance,  and  satisfactory  results  obtained.'"^ 

Mr.  Moore  contributes  a  short  es^y  upon  the  diseases  of  the  Ah- 
sorbent  System — the  glands  as  well  as  the  vessels,  which,  closely  asso- 
ciated in  disease,  cannot  be  conveniently  or  advantageously  studied 
apart  from  one  another.  Of  the  wounds  of  lymphatic  vessels  there  is 
but  little  to  be  said ;  they  must  be  injured  in  every  considerable  wound, 
yet  we  take  little  notice  of  the  circumstance.  It  does  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  healing  process  of  the  wound  of  the  other  tissues. 
The  clear  lymph  coming  from  the  injured  tube  is  mixed  with  the  flow 

^  We  hope  in  our  next  namber  to  present  our  readers  with  a  notice  of  several  recest 
works  (chiefly  Oerman)  which  have  appeared,  upon  the  use  of  this  instrament. 
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of  blood,  or  with  the  subsequent  ooziog  of  interstitial  fluids,  and  es- 
capes separate  notice.  A  practitioner  of  considerable  experience,  and 
an  original  observer,  told  us  that,  being  in  attendance  on  a  gentleman 
with  extensive  ecchymofus  and  discoloration  about  the  foot  and  ankle 
after  an  injury,  he  made  several  small  punctures  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet.  At  his  next  visit  to  the  patient,  he  found  a  considerable  dis- 
charge of  yellow  fluid  staining  the  dressings.  This  came  from  one  of 
the  punctures  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  continued  to  flow  for 
several  days.  He  considered  that  it  must  be  from  a  wound  of  one  of 
the  lymphatics,  which  was  thus  emptied  of  some  of  the  dark  extrava- 
sated  blood  which  it  had  taken  up.  Whether  the  distinguishing  fea-* 
ture  of  chylons  urine  arises  from  a  rupture  of  a  lacteal  vessel,  and  the 
consequent  escape  of  some  of  its  contents,  concurring  with  a  breach  of 
surface  in  some  part  of  the  tract  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  lately  sug^ 
gested  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter,  must  remain  to  be  settled  by  further  in- 
quiry and  pathological  examination. 

Mr.  Moore  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  course  and  pecu- 
liarities of  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  the  most 
numerous  and  striking  examples  of  which  can  be  taken  from  the  pic^ 
tures  so  freely  presented  by  the  strumous  and  unhealthy  constitutions 
of  the  poor  attending  the  large  hospitals  in  London.  The  many  dif- 
ferent phases  and  pathological  changes  resulting  from  particular  consti- 
tutional tendencies  are  faithfully  described.  The  local  treatment  he 
recommends  is,  we  think,  sometimes  rather  too  active  for  these  cases 
of,  confessedly,  sluggish  progress  in  weakly  constitutions ;  at  least,  we 
have  generally  found  a  less  meddlesome  practice  sufficiently  successfuL 

The  diseases  of  Veina  form  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Cal-r 
lender.  Historically  speaking,  these  diseases  seem  to  have  received 
attention  from  an  early  period  :  they  were  sufficiently  well  known  by 
their  eflects  at  a  time  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  unknown. 
When  it  was  not  known  that  the  veins,  though  containing  blood,  car*^ 
ried  it  only  in  one  course,  toward  the  heart,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  little  real  knowledge  should  exist  on  the  subject,  or  that  what  was 
observed  should  be  explained  only  by  vague  theory.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  these  as  of  other  diseases  has  been  much  advanced 
since  the  time  of  John  Hunter — the  "  first  writer  to  describe  inflam«* 
mation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  veins."  Subsequent  investigation 
has  produced  increased  knowledge;  though,  from  the  contradictory 
opinions  and  conflicting  observations  of  modern  writers,  it  would  seem 
that  the  pathology  is  yet  far  from  being  understood. 

Adliedve  Phlebitis  has  been  variously  described  by  diflerent  pa- 
thologists, and  denied  by  some.  The  differing  conclusions  of  modem 
observers  have  been  drawn  from  experiments  made  upon  brutes.  Mn 
Gallender  has  repeated  some  of  these,  and,  **  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth,**  he  considers  that  they  show  clearly  that  those  vessels  do  not 
inflame  when  irritated,  and  that  the  lymph  which  is  occasionally  found 
within  them  owes  its  presence  to  an  effusion  external  to  the  vessel 
The  coagulum  of  blood  within  the  vein,  which  has  only  of  late  years 
teceived  the  attention  it  really  deserves,  has  probably  been  mistaken 
by  some  former  observers  for  processes  of  an  inflammatory  character. 
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Mr.  Callender'a  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  full,  and  in  some  re- 
spects original ;  they  are  well  worth  studying  in  his  own  word&  He 
has  traced  with  care  the  circumstances  depending  on  this  obstruction 
of  veins,  and  causing  it,  or  predisposing  to  it ;  and  he  has  described 
well  the  inflammation  arising  from  it. 

The  formidable  disease  of  diffuse  or  suppurative  phlebitis  he  con- 
siders to  be  a  diffused  phlegmonous  inflammation,  following  the  course 
of  the  veins.  The  parts  aix>nnd  are  first  inflamed,  and  not  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  veins.  ''There  is  no  preparation,"  he  says,  ''of  so- 
called  suppurative  phlebitis  I  am  acquainted  with  in  which  the  parts 
around  the  vein  are  not  inflamed  aud  thickened." 

The  tedious  and  chronic  condition  of  these  vessels  exhibited  in  va- 
rices has  received  ample  attention  from  the  author;  the  anatomical 
changes  have  been  investigated  by  repeated  dissection,  and  they  are 
well  and  minutely  described.  Of  the  treatment  there  is  little  new  to 
be  said.  From  the  usual  measures  adopted,  palliative  or  radical,  "  it 
is  quite  certain  that  only  a  temporary  benefit  is  obtained." 

The  diseases  of  Arteries  form  the  subject  of  a  long  and  elaborate 
essay,  most  carefully  prepared,  and  most  completely  followed  out,  by 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hai-t. 

Mr.  Moore  has  written  the  earlier  part  of  the  essay.  This  com- 
prises atheroma,  and  the  general  subject  of  obstruction  of  the  arteri^ 
not  iucludiug  aneurysm.  The  pathology  aud  the  effects  of  this  diseased 
condition  are  well  described. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  essay — concluding  the  subject  of  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  circulation — is  occupied  by  the  subject  of  aneurysm, 
and  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Holmes — a  chapter  hei*e  and  there  being 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hart.  Though  from  its  etymology  the  term  aneuiysm 
might,  perhaps,  with  propriety  be  restricted  to  a  general  dilatation  of 
an  artery,  the  word  has  long  been  accepted  among  surgeons  as  defining 
a  tumour  containing  blood,  and  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  an 
artery.  Many  and  various  classifications  have  been  attempted,  based 
chiefly  upon  varieties  iu  the  anatomy  of  the  sac.  "  The  most  natural 
nomenclature  appears  to  me  to  be,"  Mr.  Holmes  remarks  (and  we  think 
the  majority  of  practical  surgeons  will  agree  with  him),  '*  that  which 
calls  an  aneurysm  formed  by  the  coats  (one  or  more)  of  the  artery  a 
true  aneurysm,  and  one  formed.by  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  a 
false  aneurysm."  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  know  whether  the 
blood  is  contained  in  a  sac  or  not,  and  whether  the  aneurysm  is  of 
spontaneous  origin  or  the  result  of  injury.  The  minute  anatomy  of 
the  sac  cannot  be  known  before  dissection.  Mr.  Holmes  has  attempted 
to  bring  the  varieties  described  by  former  writers  into  a  simpler  and 
more  useful  classification.  The  numerous  supposed  causes,  predisposing 
and  exciting,  of  spontaneous  aneurysm  are  carefully  considered.  Ex- 
tended investigation  will  doubtless  supply  others;  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  all  of  them. 

Of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  causes  (as  far  as  known),  the 
early  symptoms,  the  progress,  the  occasionally  spontaneous  cure,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  appropriate  treatment,  this  essay  gives  a  full  and 
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most  complete  report    It  will  be  found  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  surgery. 

iBstnimental   compression,  though  far  from  being  applicable  to 
ereiy  case  requiring  surgical  interference,  is,  generally  speaking,  Mr. 
Holmes  thinks,  one  of  the  leant  unsuccessful  modes  of  treatment.     It 
is  a  heavy  drawback,  that  it  needs  such  a  variety  of  nicely-adjusted 
apparatus,  and  the  most  judicious  and  unremitting  care  on  the  part 
of  the  attendanta     **  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  to  have  several 
instniments  at  hand,  and  to  vary  the  point  of  pressure."     Pressure 
by  the  fiufirer  alone,  that  of  a  succeisson  of  as^stants,  or  even  the 
patient's  own,  has  already,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Hart,  yielded  ad- 
mirable results.     It  is  a  recommendation  of  such  a  simple  and  com- 
paratively painless  mode  of  treatment,  that  it  may  be  applied   to 
arteries,  such  as  the  carotid  and  facial,  which  are  not  easily  accessible 
to  any  form  of  instrumental  compression.     When  flexion  of  the  limb 
suspends  the  pulsation,  such  a  method  will  aid  the  pressure  made  by 
other  means,  and  will  sometimes,  as  in  popliteal  aneurysm,  be  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure.     The  recently-suggested   method   of  manipulation 
appears,  from  the  few  cases  yet  published,  to  be  somewhat  hazardous ^ 
it  is  ingenious,  to  say  the  least  of  it.     In  some  cases,  in  the  extre- 
mities, it  has  been  attended   with  success.     It  needs  farther  trial! 
'*  (jalvano-puncture  appears  at  present  to  deserve  to  rank  only  as  an 
exceptional  expedient.**     But  as  a  resource,  where  neither  compres- 
sion nor  ligature  can  be   advantageously  applied,  Mr.  Hart  thinks 
.  **  it  has  a  sphere  of  useful  action."     Styptic  injections  have,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  a  powerful  action  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
dangers  of  the  proceeding  are  considerable,  and  that  its  applicability 
is  limited. 

These  are  some  of  the  means  which  have  been  suggested  at  dif- 
ferent time^,  and  put  in  practice,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for 
this  really  fonnidable,  and  too  often  &tal,  disease,  less  hazardous  to 
the  patient  than  the  more  strictly  surgical  operation  of  putting  a 
ligature  round  the  trunk  of  the  vessel — an  operation  "  which  is  far 
more  fatal  than  most  surgeons  appear  inclined  to  admit.**  They  have 
been  themselves  proved,  one  and  all,  to  have  been  fatal  at  times. 
"On  the  other  hand,'*  says  Mr.  Holmes,  in  one  of  the  comparisons  he 
has  instituted,  "  subclavian  aneurysms  are  almost  always  ultimately 
fatal,  and  have  never  yet  been  successfully  treated  by  the  Hunterian 
ligature.**  They  are  not  always  so.  In  the  early  part  of  184 J,  Mr. 
Skey  tied  the  subclavian  ailery  on  the  left  side,  for  aneurysm,  in  a 
clergyman.  The  tumour  produced  complete  numbness  of  the  left  arm; 
with  great  loss  of  power  and  coldness  of  the  fingers.  The  patient's  reco- 
very was  a  little  retarded  by  an  attack  of  phlebitis  or  "  phlegmasia 
dolens**  of  the  left  leg.  He  is  now  an  active  man,  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  business  of  the  county  in  which  he  i*esides.  We  have  seen  him 
repeatedly  during  the  last  twelve  years ;  he  has  been,  and  still  continues^ 
in  jierfectly  good  health,  with  the  exception  that  he  seems  rather 
feeble  on  one  leg. 
Numerically  less  fatal  in  the  result  than  the  constitutional  form  ot 
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disease,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  traumatic  auetirysms  deserve  attention. 
Mr.  Holmes  makes  some  judicious  observations  upon  these  embar- 
rassing cases,  and  strongly  urges  the  expedience  in  many  of  them  of 
"  leaving  the  case  to  the  powera  of  nature,  aided,  of  course,  by  rest  and 
suitable  position,*'  rather  than  proceeding  too  hastily,  in  the  absence  of 
alarming  symptoms,  to  cut  down  upon  the  parts  in  search  of  the  in- 
jured bloodvessel. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  given  the  surgical  anatomy  of  his  subject — ^the 
regional  surgery  of  aneurysm,  and  the  operations  on  the  various 
arteries — with  equal  clearness  and  distinctness.  He  has  pointed  out 
well  the  difficulties  in  performing  the  different  operations,  some  of 
which,  indeed,  have  been  found  insuperable  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
dexterous  operators,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  assistants.  Minor 
difficulties  are  not  overlooked ;  but  the  reader  is  assured  that  ''  a 
little  patience  and  anatomical  knowledge  will  dispose  of  these  diffi- 
culties." Mr.  Holmes  has  examined  with  critical  diligence  the  pub- 
lished works  of  preceding  writers,  adopting  with  approval  what  is 
valuable,  and  giving  his  reasons  when  he  calls  in  question  their  sug- 
gestions or  their  practice. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  remarks,  and  his  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
injured  arteries,  generally  clear,  and  always  forcibly  expressed,  receive 
their  due  share  of  attention  from  Mr.  Holmes.  We  will  take  tbe 
liberty  of  referring  more  at  length  to  one  of  these,  which  we  think 
has  rather  been  misunderstood  by  writera — we  mean  ligature  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  operation 
is  hardly  ever  required  unless  for  a  wound,  or  aneurysm  the  result  of 
an  accident.  It  "  can  be  effected,*'  we  are  told,  ''  in  one  of  two  waysw" 
In  the  first,  an  incision  is  made  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  the 
fascia  and  muscles  are  freely  separated  from  the  bone ;  the  deep  fascia 
covering  the  vessels  is  then  exposed,  and  divided  with  proper  pre- 
caution, to  search  for  tbe  artery  under  it.  This  mode  of  reaching  tbe 
vessel — which  is  easily  enough  done  on  the  dead  body — has  been 
condemned  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  "  difficult,  bloody,  tedious,  and  dau* 
gerous — dangerous  from  the  chance  of  failure,"  in  the  living  subject 
It  is  the  older  mode  proposed  for  the  purpose;  and  although,  as 
Mr.  Guthrie  says,  "not  very  easily  accomplished,"  has  been  many 
times  adopted  with  success.  Dr.  E..  Harrison,  of  Dublin,'  men- 
tions that  he  was  present  when  the  operation  was  perfornu-d, 
many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Travers,  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. We  have  been  assured  by  another  eye-witness,  that  the 
operation  certainly  was,  as  descnbed  by  Mr,  Guthrie,  "difficult, 
bloody,  and  tedious;"  though  not,  we  have  understood,  in  that 
instance  followed  by  a  fatal  result.  The  other  mode  of  securing  the 
artery  is  that  known  as  Mr.  Guthrie's,  and  generally  said  to  be  by 
an  incision  through  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  leg. 

Upon  reference  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  published  Lectures  (1846),  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  advises  the  incision  to  be  made  in  the  mesial  line  of 
the  limb,  for  an  injury  or  aneurysm,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  when  it 

1  The  Surgical  Anat.  of  the  Arteries,  1839,  p.  405. 
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18  not  known  which  o£  the  two  arteries — the  posterior  tibial  or 
peroneal — is  injured,  and  when  it  is  possible  that  both  may  be 
injared.  Such  an  incision,  he  remarks,  will  "  enable  the  operator  to 
place  a  ligature  on  either,  or  on  both.**  In  other  cases,  he  says  it. 
should  be  made  a  little  to  the  side,  or  '^  directly  over  the  artery  sup* 
posed  to  be  wounded.**  In  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Arnott,^  and  by 
Mr.  Husaey,'  of  Oxford,  it  was  clear  from  the  circumstances,  from 
the  situation,  and  course  of  the  wound,  and  the  quantity  of  scarlet 
blood  flowing  from  it,  that  the  posterior  tibial  artery  was  the  vessel 
injured.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  reports  of  these  two  cases,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  operation  of  catting  thraugh  the  substance  of  the 
muscles  was  the  ''simple  operation,"  which  Mr.  Guthrie,  who 
advised  it,  supposed  it  would  be  found.  It  is,  moreover,  au  opera* 
tion  we  believe  he  never  had  occasion  to  perform. 

A  young  fiirmer,  while  occupied  in  disengaging  some  part  of  the 
machinery  in  a  mill  from  the  steam-engine,  which  he  thought  was  at 
rest,  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  calf  of  the  leg.  A  large  and  hard 
swelling  formed  in  the  part.  About  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  the 
swelling  was  punctured  with  a  trocar,  and  afterwards  probed.  Ten  days 
after  this  operation,  a  sudden  and  profuse  gush  of  blood  took  placo 
from  the  wound,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  blood  was  lost  before 
professional  assistance  was  obtained.  In  this  emergency  we  were 
summoned  to  the  patient  at  a  dii^tance.  The  case  seemed  to  be  one 
of  false  aneurysm,  most  probably  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  At 
the  desire  of  those  in  attendance,  who  wished  that  something  should 
be  attempted  less  severe  than  the  amputation  of  the  limb,  which  we 
proposed,  we  cut  throngh  the  calf  of  the  leg  lengthwise,  rather  to 
the  tibial  side  of  the  mesial  line,  and,  as  well  as  we  could  judge, 
directly  over  the  course  of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels.  Turning  out 
a  mass  of  coagula,  in  which  we  were  much  helped  by  the  profuse 
hemorrhage  which  occurred,  we  endeavoured  to  clear  the  parts,  and 
trace  the  artery.  The  haemorrhage  from  the  various  vessels  in  this 
region,  independently  of  that  from  the  proper  posterior  tibial  artery, 
has  been  described  as  most  severe  by  Mr.  Arnott  and  Mr.  Hussey. 
In  the  present  instance  it  seemed  to  be  uncontrollable.  Rather  than 
run  more  risk  from  such  a  cause,  in  the  exhausted  state  in  which  the 
patient  lay,  we  proceeded  without  further  question  to  amputate  the 
limb  below  the  knee.  The  patient  recovered  favourably.  A  hasty 
dissection  was  made  of  the  amputated  limb  in  the  twilight  of  a 
8ummer*s  evening,  while  waiting  for  the  last  train  to  take  us  home. 
The  parts  were  much  disorganized,  and  the  different  tissues  were  not 
easily  recognised.  There  were  two  large  openings  in  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  about  two  inches  from 
each  other. 

A  short  essay  upon  the  Affectiona  of  the  Muecular  System  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Tatum.  It  comprises  the  moat  frequent  kinds 
of  injury  of  sufficiently  serious  nature  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
surgical  inquiry — such  as  sprains,  or  ruptures  and  contusions,  and  the 
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inflammation  often  following  sncli  injuries,  or  arising,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  from  other  causes,  simple  or  specific.  The  most  serious,  and 
oflen  obscure,  affections  of  muscles — such  as  atrophy,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  ossification — are  well  described  in  their  progress  and  ana- 
tomical peculiarities.  Some  of  these  cases  Mr.  Tatnm  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  watching  for  many  ^'ears,  without  being  able  to  check 
their  progress  in  any  material  degree.  Some  of  the  affections  of 
tendons  are  included  in  the  essay,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mucous 
bursie,  as  being  appendages  of  the  muscular  system.  Interspersed 
among  the  anatomical  details  will  be  found  some  short  but  excellent 
practical  directions  for  the  treatment  of  these  very  troublesome  diseases, 
often  found  to  be  serious,  especially  when  situated  among  the  tendons 
and  bursn  about  the  hand  and  foot. 

Dr.  Little  contributes  an  essay  on  Orthopcedic  Surgery,  restricting 
himself  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  such  parts  of  the  surgery  of 
Deformities  as  are  not  included  in  other  essays  of  the  series — namely, 
those  which  are  to  be  remedied  by  surgical  operation  and  mechani(»l 
treatment.  Though  Scarjia  first  directed  the  attention  of  surgeons  to 
a  betttir  knowledge  of  this  class  of  affections,  the  strictly  surgical 
treatment  received  its  chief  impulse  by  the  publication  of  Stromeyer  s 
labours  in  1831.  Grateful  for  services  rendered  to  him  personally, 
and  enthusiastic  in  spreading  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  derived 
from  a  master  he  loved,  the  author  of  the  essay  before  us — ''the 
Apostle  of  Tenotomy,"  as  Stromeyer  termed  him — was  the  channel 
through  which  the  knowledge  of  this  new  branch  of  surgery  came 
among  us  in  England.  That  joints  became  stiff  when  the  bones  were 
not  used  was  a  )>iece  of  pi-actical  knowledge  soon  obtained.  It  was  a 
pathological  fact  receiving  illustration  during  a  fracture  or  other 
injury  of  an  extremity,  when  the  limb  was  kept  at  rest;  and  it  was 
remedied  by  passive  motion.  Striking  examples  were  furnished  by 
the  elbow  and  the  knee,  when  the  limb  was  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  bent  position;  the  permanently  flexed  condition,  or 
"  contraction,'*  was  not  so  easily  cured  by  the  ordinary  attempts  to 
straighten  the  limb,  even  when  aided  by  the  patient's  own  attempts 
at  exercise,  if  at  an  age  to  give  such  aid.  The  permanent  contraction 
of  muscles,  accompanied  in  many  cases  with  a  paralytic  state  of  the 
opponents— '' structural  shortening  and  possible  degeneration'* — was 
more  than  could  be  cured  by  the  incomplete  mechanical  contrivances 
of  the  instrument-maker,  to  whose  care,  in  default  of  che  surgeon, 
they  were  till  lately  generally  consigned. 

Certain  large  classes  of  deformities,  arising  from  the  contraction  of 
muscles,  are  brought  under  especial  notice  in  this  essay — those  arising 
from  injury  or  inflammatory  disease  in  the  joints  or  neighbouring 
parts,  those  which  are  the  result  of  paralytic  affections  or  spasm,  and 
those  which  exist  at  the  time  of  birth.  In  saying  that  these  last 
''  can  be  assigned  only  to  a  preternaturally  excitable  or  spasmodic 
condition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  shortened  muscles,"  we  think 
Dr.  Little  seems  too  much  inclined  to  under-rate  the  concurrent  effect 
of  position  in  utero,  to  which  Mr.  Tamplin  and  some  other  writers 
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attribute  a  mncli  larger  iDfluesce  than  Dr.  Little  allows.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  doctrine  in  pathology  which  cannot  be  taken  as  being  abso- 
lutely settled.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Dr.  Little  has 
here,  as  well  as  in  others  of  his  writings,  ably  supported  the  opinions 
he  advances  on  the  subject 

The  common  club-foot  {TcUipea  varus)  is  the  deformity  which 
exhibits  in  the  greatest  degree  the  incidents  of  orthopsedic  experience. 
Dr.  Little  takes  this  as  the  example  by  which  to  illustrate  best  the 
principles  on  which  the  management  of  all  other  deformities  should 
be  conducted..  Many  of  the  slighter  cases  of  congenital  varus  may 
almost  be  left  to  the  manipulations  of  the  nurse.  The  more  severe 
cases  need  an  amount  of  fjatience  and  persevering  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon,  in  conjunction  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  instrument-maker — to  say  nothing  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  patient — which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  practitioners  who 
are  only  seldom  called  upon  to  treat  a  case. 

We  refer  now  chiefly  to  cases  where  there  is  a  very  great  increase 
of  the  lateral,  or  transverse,  arch  of  the  foot,  in  which  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone  becomes  approximated  to  that  of  the  great  toe,  with  a 
deep  furrow  between — cases  ^'in  which  no  reasonable  effort  of  the 
surgeon's  hands  will  temporarily  extinguish  the  contraction  and  de- 
formity." These  cases  were,  probably,  never  cured  before  Stromeyer*s 
time.  Among  the  plates  in  Sheldrake's  Essay  on  Distortion  (1816), 
there  is  not  one  representing  this  severe  degree  of  deformity.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it,^  though  by  no  means  representing  the  extreme 
degree  which  we  now  know  to  be  curable,  is  that  of  a  young  lady 
aged  eight  years,  who  passed  from  his  care,  and  was  not  permanently 
cured.  Perhaps  he  did  not  undertake  such  cases.  It  appears  to  have 
been  his  doctrine  that  "  if  the  cure  is  not  attem])ted  till  the  bones  are 
completely  ossified,  it  cannot  be  effected."  The  teaching  of  the  present 
day  is  very  different  from  this.  Doubtless,  the  earlier  the  age  at  which 
the  treatment  is  undertaken,  the  less  difficult  is  the  cure.  But  we  do 
not  find  the  complete  ossification  of  the  bones  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty :  adult  age  is  far  from  being  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  cure. 

Dr.  Little  retains  his  preference  for  two  knives  in  dividing  the 
tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  muscle — the  sharp-pointed  one  to 
puncture  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  the  probe-pointed  one  to 
divide  the  tendon  itself.  For  our  own  pai*t,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer 
the  single  instrument  with  two  blades  lately  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tamplin.  The  probe-pointed  blade  slides  easily  forwards  into  the 
opening  made  by  the  pointed  blade,  and  the  tendon  is  felt  at  once. 

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Dr.  Little  for  mechanical  extension 
after  division  of  the  tendons  is  not  quite  that  which  is  now  in  use  in 
^e  Orthopaedic  Hospital.  It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  one  he  ad  vises» 
that,  in  the  case  of  adults,  it  allows  of  their  taking  walking  exercise 
'With  less  risk  of  injury  to  the  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time 
fisivours  the  mobility  of  the  ankle-joint  in  the  required  direction. 
With  reference  to  the  multiplicity  of  new  and  complicated  apparatus 
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80  freely  Feoommended  by  different  writers,  Dr.  Little  quotes  with 
approbation  the  remark  of  Stromejer,  that  "  every  practitioner  will 
select  that  of  which  he  best  understands  the  action  and  mode  of 
application." 

The  space  at  Dr.  Little*s  command  has  probably  restricted  him 
much  in  his  subject.  The  description  he  gives  of  the  few  defor- 
mities comprised  in  his  essay — ^for  it  is  far  too  short  to  include  all 
which  come  within  the  proviDce  of  orthopiedic  surgery — ^are  clear  and 
concise.  The  principles  of  treatment  are  well  laid  down,  and  due 
caution  in  following  them  out  with  gentleness  and  perseverance  is 
impressed  upon  the  practitioner.  In  orthopaedic  surgety  genendly, 
"  success,"  Dr.  Little  says,  "  depends  more  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  mechanical  treatment  is  conducted  than  upon  operative  inter- 
ference." 

The  essay  closes  with  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  gradual 
extension  of  joints  by  mechanical  apparatus,  and  upon  the  more 
recent  modes  proposed  of  violent  extension  by  force  under  chloroform. 

The  diseases  of  the  Banes  form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  essay  by 
Mr.  Holmes.  Simple  inflammation,  as  occarring  in  bone,  is  minutely 
and  fully  described  through  the  different  stages  of  its  progress,  in  its 
general  symptoms,  and  its  various  results,  destructive  and  repro- 
ductive. Ostitis,  periostitis,  osteo-myelitis,  chronic  abscess  (or  limited 
suppuration),  caries,  and  necrosis  are  all  separately  considered,  and 
appropriate  treatment  suggested.  Though  it  has  been  taught  from 
the  time  of  Hunter  that  the  diseases  of  the  bones  are  essentially 
similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  soft  parts,  there  are,  Mr.  Holmes 
remarks,  diversities  in  rate  of  progress,  and  other  characters,  which 
require  very  different  treatment,  and  entail  a  very  different  amount  of 
danger.  Such  diversities,  '*  although  they  are  not  really  essential,  yet 
cause  striking  differences  to  ordinaiy  observation,  and  have  led  to  the 
designation  of  the  results  of  inflammation  iu  bone  by  names  differing 
from  those  which  are  used  for  the  same  changes  in  soft  parts." 

In  many  questions  of  treatment  arising  during  the  progress  of  these 
diseases,  especially  questions  of  operative  interference,  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cases,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, in  an  essay  of  this  nature,  that  perfectly  dear  directions  should 
be  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  surgeon  in  every  case  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  treat  Still,  under  the  different  headings,  the  principles  of 
treatment  are  carefully  expressed,  and  enough  will  be  found  in  it  to 
illustrate  the  points  necessary  for  practice. 

From  these  cases,  which  may  be  called  cases  of  local  origin,  Mr.  Holmes 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  constitutional  affections  of  bones 
— ^strumous,  rheumatic,  or  gouty,  and  malignant.  The  scrofulous  con-] 
stitution,  which  modifies  disease  in  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body, 
shows  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  characters  in  bone  during  inflamma- 
tion. Mr.  Holmes's  observations  upon  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
these  affections  are  in  many  cases  the  results  of  original  research. 

Mr.  Holmes  makes  a  separate  class  of  "syphilitic  affections  of 
bone,"  without  specifying  more  particularly  to  which  of  the  numerous 
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fonns  of  venereal  disease — pastular,  papular,  scaly,  ko. — ^he  restricts 
the  term  sjphiliii.     The  "  chronic  limited  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
team  alone,**  which  he  mentions  as  peculiar  to  syphilis,  will  be  recog- 
nised by  the  reader  by  the  character  of  the  nocturnal  pains,  in  the 
long  bones  chiefly,  which  accompany  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
the  scaly  form,  in  regular  sequence.    These  pains  being  aggravated  by 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet  are  ordinarily  attributed  by  the  patient — 
and  sometimes  by  the  practitioner,  not  always  informed  of  the  other 
attendant  and  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  venereal  infection — ^to 
rheumatism.     The  "  node,**  as  generally  described,  we  venture  to  say 
— ^though  Mr.  Holmes  does  not  refer  to  the  distinction — is  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  in  the  scaly  form  of  disease,  being  most  frequently  seen  iu 
connexion  with  papular  or  pustular  eruptions.     Whether  a  node  is 
ever  seen  except  in  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  a  free  exhi- 
bition of  mercury — we  mean  to  an  extent  materially  disturbing  the 
diculating  system — and,  if  so,  in  what  constitutions,  and  in  company 
with  what  other  symptoms,  is  a  question  we  would  submit  as  well 
worthy  of  more  extended  investigation.    Certainly  nodes  may  be  seen 
where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  venereal  taint,  and,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  Dr.  Bail  lie's  pupil,  without  sexual  intercourse.     The 
'^nlcerativo  or  gangrenous  affections*'  constitute  caries  and  necrosi?, 
some  of  the  destructive  effects  of  phagedena,  and  are  seen  among  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  irregular  in  the  order  of  their  appearance, 
sometimes  even  coexisting  with  the  primary  symptoms,  in  company 
with  the  ''  horse-shoe"  sore.    It  is  of  these  more  grave  and  more  obsti- 
nate developments  of  disease,  that  Mr.  Holmes's  remarks  will  be  ac- 
knowledged as  correct : — 

"There  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  snch  affections  do  also  occur  in 
persons  who  have  never  taken  mercury,  especially  when  the  disease  has  been 
allowed  to  ^  on  unchecked,  and  the  constitution  is  at  the  same  time  enfeebled 
bj  alternations  of  debauchery  and  hardship,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  with 
sailors,  and  more  frequently  with  prostitutes." 

Malignant  diseases — progressive  and  incurable  in  the  bones  as  else- 
where— have  received  greater  attention  of  late  years :  the  pathologica] 
anatomy,  it  may  be  said,  has  hardly  been  investigated  till  recently. 
An  excellent  account  is  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Holmes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  history  of  innocent  tumours  and  other  enlargement 
of  bone. 

The  complicated  structure  of  JovnU  presents  various  tissues  for 
examination  as  the  subjects  of  diseased  action  :  these  are  treated  by 
Mr.  Athol  Johnson.  It  is  only  since  the  investigation  of  these  diseases 
has  been  pursued  in  relation  to  their  origin  in  each  separate  structure 
that  any  "  precision  of  diagnosis"  has  been  arrived  at,  and  that  any 
really  physiological  system  of  treatment  has  been  adopted.  In  advanced 
stages  of  disease,  all  the  structures  become  involved,  and  the  distinctive 
^mptoms  of  disease  peculiar  to  the  separate  tissues  can  no  longer  be 
recognised*  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  present  increased  knowledge 
of  these  afifections,  Mr.  Johnson  makes  due  and  honourable  mention  of 
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the  labours  of  Dr.  Haygartb,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Cruveilhier,  Dr. 
K.  Adams,  and  other  English  and  foreign  writers  who  have  preceded 
him. 

Almost  from  the  time  when  the  synovial  membrane  was  recognised 
as  a  distinct  structure,  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  tissue  most  prone 
to  disease  of  all  the  structures  in  a  joint,  while  presenting  at  the  same 
time  the  most  extensive  surface  for  the  spread  of  diseased  action.  The 
different  forms  of  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  either  simple  or 
modified  in  their  character  by  local  causes  or  constitutional  conditions, 
have  received  a  large  share  of  Mr.  Johnson*s  attention.  Though  he 
professes  only  to  point  out  the  "  leading  types,**  the  peculiarities  of 
these  and  their  pathological  anatomy  are  well  described.  *'  In  many 
cases,  the  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  these  varieties  are  clear  and 
well  defined,**  observes  Mr.  Johnson.  ''  In  others,  however,  the  boun- 
dary-line  is  not  always  drawn  with  precision ;  and  the  sui^geon  finds 
in  these  diseases,  as  in  most  others,  that  the  definite  descriptions  ne- 
cessitated in  books  are  not  always  borne  out  in  practice.**  The  treat- 
ment advised  during  the  period  of  active  disease,  which,  indeed,  must 
be  followed  often  through  a  long  and  protracted  period  of  convalescence 
is  cautious  and  good ;  it  is  given  with  minuteness,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  the  reader*s  study. 

Afler  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
Mr.  Johnson  proceeds  to  those  diseases  which  originate  in  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  bones — more  frequently  seen  in  young  children,  or 
in  subjects  under  puberty,  than  in  full-grown  people.     Although  the 
pro8j[>ect  of  a  successful  issue  depends  greatly  on  the  treatment  being 
commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  Mr.  Johnson,  we  are  happy  to  see, 
coincides  in  opinion  with  other  excellent  practical  observers  of  the 
most  advanced  schools  of  "  conservative  surgery,**  as  it  has  been  called. 
He  says  that  when  disease  is  most  advanced — "when  the  joint  has 
become  implicated,  and  suppuration  has  taken  place,  care  and  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  and  patient  will  usually  be  rewarded 
ultimately  by  success.**    This  was  the  teaching  many  years  ago  of  Mr. 
Abernethy :   "  However  complicated  the  disease  of  a  joint  may  be^  if 
the  patient*s  health  continue  good,  we  ought  not  to  despair.**^   Though 
the  prognosis  in  the  affluent  classes  is  favourable,  it  is  less  so  among 
the  poor  and  needy.     Among  them,  with  the  many  drawbacks  of  po- 
verty, ignorance,  and  inattention,  the  time  required  for  recovery  be- 
comes considerably  prolonged  ;  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
chance  of  it  is  hopeless.     We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  of  the  agricultural  counties  in  particular,  are  become 
such  an  utihealthy  race  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  recover  from 
strumous  disease,  when  it  affects  a  joint,  except  at  the  expense  of  an 
eradicating  operation.     Where  the  confidence  of  the  patient  and  his 
natural  guardians  is  gained,  as  it  may  be  by  gentleness,  by  kindness 
and  attention,  combined  with  skill  and   professional  knowledge,  the 
possession  of  which  the  poor  and  needy  are  as  well  able  to  discern  as 
the  rich,  the  best  means  of  ensuring  observance  of  the  surgeon's  direo* 

^  LeetuTM  on  Surgery,  1880,  p.  179. 
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tioQs  are  gained,  and  his  services  will  not  often  be  thrown  away.  It  is 
seldom,  very  seldom,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  in  young  subjects 
the  treatment,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  a  competent  sur- 
geon, will  fail  of  success,  if  he  does  not  himself  fail  in  his  efforts.  Yet 
we  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  some  remarks  we  once  heard  Mr.  Skey 
make  :  ''  He  knew  of  no  disease  that  required  more  patience,  more 
knowledge,  more  perseverance,  more  anxious  watching  day  by  day,  be- 
fore the  end  was  accomplished,  than  joint  disease.'*  Mr.  Johnson  adds 
that,  *•  in  early  life,  the  limb  may  generally  be  preserved."  Mr.  Hilton, 
in  his  *  Lectures*  lately  delivered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  told  the 
assembled  members  of  the  College  that  they  would  be  justified  in  be- 
lieving something  more  than  this  as  the  result  of  treatment.  Mr. 
Tamplin  has  said  that,  ^'out  of  the  large  number  of  cases  of  diseased 
joint  in  children,  which  had  occurred  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  he 
had  not  seen  one  that  &i]ed  to  be  cured  by  the  most  ordinary  care 
and  attention.** 

It  is  wonderful  how  little  inconvenience  the  patient  sometimes 
suffers  during  the  long  period  through  which  the  disease  is  in  pro- 
gress. We  have  seen  a  lad  with  bony  ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  the 
result  of  disease,  which  had  been  about  two  years  in  progress,  without 
having  had  any  professional  treatment,  and  without  rest,  except  for 
a  few  weeks  of  the  time  after  a  sliglit  injury.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  he  had  been  employed  on  a  farm  looking  after  cattle. 
A  lad  was  lately  referred  to  us  by  a  professional  friend,  to  whom  he 
had  that  day  applied  on  account  of  a  pain  in  the  shoulder.  Three 
years  before,  he  had  received  some  sharp  blows  about  the  shoulder, 
under  punishment  from  his  schoolmaster.  Pain  and  stiffness  fol- 
lowed, which  received  but  little  attention  from  his  parents,  and  none 
from  anybody  else.  We  found  the  head  of  the  humerus  firmly 
united  by  bony  union  to  the  scapula,  without  any  sign  of  existing 
disease. 

On  the  subject  of  the  painful  startings,  which  so  frequently  harass 
the  patient,  and  deprive  him  of  sleep,  when  the  position  of  the  limb 
allows  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  flexion  and  extension,  where 
irregular  pressure  on  the  articular  surfaces  is  maintained  by  the 
muscles  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contracticm,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  that 
^  Dr.  Bauer  has  proposed  to  divide  the  tendons  of  the  contracting 
muscles,  independent  of  any  malposition,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
starting  pains.**  This  operation  was  proposed,  for  the  same  reason, 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  to  the  late  Mr.  Vincent,  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  by  the  house-surgecm  of  that  day,  now  long  re- 
tired from  the  practice  of  the  profession,  who  with  anxious  but  un- 
availing solicitude  had  watched  the  patients  with  ulceration  of  the 
cartilage  in  diseases  of  the  knee-joint  Worn  out  with  suffering, 
without  other  known  means  of  relief,  they  gladly  submitted  to  ampu- 
tation. The  division  of  the  hamstring  tendons  could  not,  he  said, 
put  them  in  a  woi'se  position. 

Mr.  Johnson  gives  some  useful  directions  upon  the  subject  of 
paadve  motion  during  the  later  stages  of  inflammation  of  the  larger 
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and  more  important  joints,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  stiffness  or 
false  ankylosis,  which  often  follows  severe  inflammation  or  injuries.  The 
importance  of  the  position  of  the  limb  is  pointed  out^  Mr.  Johnson 
says,  ''  the  position  assumed  by  the  limb  is  practically  of  great  im- 
portance, for  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  or  aggravating  the  disease 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  giving  rise  ultimately  to  great  embarrass* 
ment  in  the  event  of  ankylosis  occurring.*'  Where  bony  ankylosis 
becomes  inevitable,  he  points  out  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 
surgeon's  rectifying  the  position  assumed  by  the  limb ;  <'  for  recovery 
by  ankylosis  to  be  desirable^  the  limb  must  be  fixed  in  a  proper 
position.** 

Much  discussion  used  to  be  held  formerly  upon  questions  of 
**  proper  position"  in  canes  of  ankylosis.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  entered 
much  into  these,  beyond  directing  that  the  limb  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  in  which  it  may  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  the  elbow,  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  proper  position  was  at  about 
a  right  angle — at  least,  the  test  was  that  the  patient  should  be  able 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth. 

Some  years  ago,  a  friend  told  us  he  had  under  his  care  a  gentleman 
of  education,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer 
from  ankylosis  of  long  standing  in  the  left  elbow-joint,  the  limit  being 
extended  much  beyond  a  right  angle.  Pitying  his  helpless  state, — 
unable  to  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,— our  friend  inquired  into  the 
amount  of  disability  which  he  suffered  from  the  faulty  position  (as  it 
was  thought)  of  the  limb.  The  patient,  long  practised  in  tlie  use  of 
the  limb,  gave  his  opinion  that,  if  the  joint  was  fixed,  his  own  was  at 
the  proper  angle.  He  enumerated,  with  the  accustomed  accuracy  of 
his  profession,  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  (our  friend  begged  him  to 
put  down  the  list  in  writing) :  he  could  do  this,  that,  and  the  other — 
he  could  drive  a  coach  and  four — he  could  tie  his  neckcloth  (be 
showed  how  he  did  it).  Many  other  things  were  within  the  compass 
of  his  power  j  ''  and,'*  added  he  with  a  smile,  taking  our  friend  by  the 
collar,  ''I  can  give  a  fellow  a  good  licking.**  Not  long  since,  a  lad 
passed  under  our  observation  with  his  right  elbow  ankylosed  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  When  a  boy,  he  was  well  able  to  clean  knives  and 
shoes  :  he  is  now  employed  as  teacher  in  a  village  school. 

Next  after  the  essays  upon  the  diseases  follows  one  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  upon  Excision  of  Bones  and  Joints.  This  comprises  an 
inquiry  into  the  indications  for  such  an  operation,  as  well  as  descrip- 
tions of  the  oi>erations,  and  the  parts,  whether  bones  or  joints,  acces- 
sible to  such  treatment.  The  cases  suitable  for  excision  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  rules  given  for  the  operations  for  removal  of  bones, 
or  for  the  excision  of  their  articular  extremities,  and  for  the  after- 
treatment  of  the  cases,  are  remarkably  good ;  they  show  an 
abundant  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  matter  of  detail.  Mr.  Holmes  is  not 
to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  modem 
operation  of  excision  of  joint&  He  has  examined  the  subject  care- 
fully, and  without  any  undue  bias  in  his  own  mind,  often  calling  in 
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question  the  statistics  which  have  been  publicly  brought  forward  to 
support  the  propriety  of  the  operation,  and  the  frequent  necessity  for 
it,  as  well  as  the  ^mparative  superiority  of  it  over  other  kinds  of 
operative  interference. 

The  condusious  deduced  from  a  number  of  cases,  even  numerically 
successful,  would  be  more  satisfisMstory  if,  instead  of  instituting  com- 
parison between  the  results  of  two  kinds  of  severe  operations  (ampu- 
tation and  excision),  the  comparison  was  made  between  the  cases 
which  are  the  subjects  of  these  operations  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  which  are  treated  by  position  and  constitutional 
treatment.  The  cases  in  which  this  last  system  of  treatment  fidls,  are 
those  only  in  which  either  of  the  two  operations  in  question  can  be 
justifiable.  "  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,"  observes  Mr. 
Holmes,  "  that  a  large  or  important  joint  ought  not  to  be  excised 
while  any  reasonable  prospect  exists  of  a  cure  without  operation." 
How  often  is  it  that  such  a  prospect  £adlsy  and  what  are  the  circum- 
stances, when  it  fails,  which  encourage  the  hope  of  restoration  to 
health,  or  usefulness  of  limb,  from  excision  of  a  joint?  These  are 
questions^  we  submit,  well  deserving  £eirther  and  more  extended  in- 
vestigation than  they  have  yet  received. 

When  the  question  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint  was  before  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  between  five  and  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Skey 
said,'"  it  was  a  striking  fact  that  these  remarkable  cases  of  excision 
came  from  comparatively  few  quarters^  and  were  not  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  profession  :  they  were  confined  to  a  few  persons,  with  whom 
the  practice  appeared  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception."  It 
would  seem  that  while  one  practitioner  cures  by  "  rest,"  another  cures 
by  excision,  and  a  third  finds  a  cure  impossible, — or  perhaps  only 
improbable— and  removes  the  disease  altogether  by  amputation  of 
a  limb.  Mr.  Holmes's  views,  as  he  here  puts  them  forth,  that 
many  cases  may  be  cured,  and  that  some,  which  he  points  out,  must 
be  submitted  to  excision,  will  lead  the  way  to  sounder  and  more 
justifiable  conclusions. 

Mr.  Shaw's  contribution  to  the  present  volume  consists  of  a  single 
essay,  upon  the  diseases  of  the  Spine,  This  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  that  upon  injuries  of  the  same  region  in  the  former 
volume.  The  essay  in  this  volume  is  confined  bo  disease  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra — the  "Pott's  disease"  of  former  writers — ^bringing 
under  notice  the  symptoms  of  incipient  disease,  the  diagnosis  fix>m 
neuralgia  or  hysteric  affections,  the  deformity  of  real  disease,  as 
opposed  to  mere  weakness  of  ligaments,  the  formation  of  abscess,  and 
the  treatment  to  be  followed.  Upon  all  of  these,  Mr.  Shaw's  essay 
M  full  and  discriminating.  Although  not  one  of  the  order  of 
"  specialists,"  Mr.  Shaw's  acquaintance  with  all  matters  bearing  on  the 
diseases  of  this  region  is  evidently  extensive  and  practical,  and  his 
teaching  is  instructive. 

A  short  paper,  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  uponthe  diseases  of  the  Serves, 
doses  the  series  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  locomotion  and  innerva- 
tioQ.    The  writer  describes  the  effects  produced  by  irritation  of  the 
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centripetal  nerves,  and  the  affections  which  may  be  caused  by  injniy 
or  by  disease  ;  and  he  gives  some  rules  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  diseases  and  injury  of  branches  and  trunks  of  nerves.  Much,  un- 
doubtedly, of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  still  remains 
unexplained.  In  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  does  not  seem  that  our  knowledge  advances  at  the  same  rate  as 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  system.  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  remarks  that 
"  the  rules  for  general  treatment  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  reflex 
affection  to  be  treated." 

The  last  essay  in  the  present  volume  is  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  Ooote, 
upon  diseases  of  the  Tongue,  being  the  first  of  the  series  of  Essays  on 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  which  are  to  form  part  of  the  forth- 
coming  volume.  This  essay  comprises  much  practical  matter  within  a 
small- space.  The  description  of  the  diseases,  many  of  which  are  highly 
important,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  very  numerous, 
are  clear  ;  and  the  treatment  to  be  followed,  operative  or  otherwise^ 
is  pointed  out. 

• 
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ozygeo,  from  the  maternal  blood,  by  wbich  ihej  are  batbed,  bas  receiyed 
amoDg  physiologists  and  obstetricians,  in  this  countxy  at  any  rate,  a 
veiy  general  acceptance.    Bat  this  agreement  is  by  no  means  universal ; 
there  are  some  who,  with  Scanzoni  and  Kiwisch,  reflise  to  admit  the 
aeration  of  the  foetal  blood ;  and  there  have  been  others  who,  granting 
this  fundamental  point,  have  attributed  to  other  parts  than  the  placenta 
the  functions  which  are  exercised  by  the  lungs  during  extra-uterine 
life.  Among  the  text-books  of  physiology  in  ordinary  use  in  England, 
we  may  mention  that  of  Kirkes,^  in  which  the  respiratory  function  of 
the  placenta  is — at  least,  by  implication — denied.     Moreover,  those 
who  admit  it  ^nerally  refrain  from  giving  any  reasons  for  the  views 
which  they  hold;  and  it  must  be  concMsded  that  those  arguments  upon 
the  subject  which  are  to  be  found  in  '  MUUer's  Physiology*  and  else- 
where, are  not  very  conclusive,  being  chiefly  of  a  presumptive  cha- 
racter.    Of  late,  however,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  certain  effects 
of  interruption  of  the  placental  circulation,  which  had  previously  been 
only  partially  observed;  and  the  result  of  these  investigations  has 
been  to  lend  powerful  aid  to  the  theory  that  the  placenta  is  the  seat 
of  an  interchange  of  gases,  essentially  equivalent  to  respiration.     It 
had  long  been  known  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  respiratory 
efforts  are  made  by  the  foetuses  of  animals,  even  while  enclosed  in  the 
membranes,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  these  movements,  liquor  amnii 
and  other  fluids  may  find  their  way  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi  of 
the  embryo ;  but  now  it  is  shown  that  such  respiratory  efforts  are  the 
immediate  and  necessary  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
in  the  placenta,  and  that  when  no  fluid  can  enter  the  air-tubes,  their 
occurrence  may  be  recognised  by  another  class  of  effects,  of  an  equally 
characteristic  kind.     In  this  case  blood  is  drawn  into  the  pulmonary 
vessels;  and  if  the  obstruction  continue,  it  exudes  through  the  thin  walls 
of  the  capillaries  into  the  lung-tissue,  forming  ecchymoses,  and  the 
space  created  by  the  expansion  of  the  thoracic  parietes  is  in  this  way 
filled  up. 

Now,  if  these  facts  be  correct,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  the 
respiratory  function  of  the  placenta.  These  movements  can  be  related 
to  the  cause  which  is  found  to  produce  them  only  as  the  result  of  a 
''  heaoin  de  respirer"  This  must  be  caused  by  the  interruption  of  a 
process  of  aeration  which  had  before  been  actively  going  on ;  and  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  function 
Was  located  in  the  placenta.  But  their  physiological  interest  is  not 
the  only  one  which  attaches  to  these  observations.  They  have  a  wide 
bearing  also  in  both  obstetrical  and  medico-legal  practice,  and  there- 
fore we  propose  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  chief  points  which 
have  been  hitherto  ascertained;  and  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
pre&ce  our  remarks  by  a  brief  resume  of  the  evidence  in  fitvour  of  the 
respiratory  iimction  of  the  placenta,  which  existed  before  these  reoent 
additions  to  it  were  made. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  clear  idea  of  pla- 

^  Handbook  of  Fhynology,  filth  edition,  p.  27C. 
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cental  respiration  was  possible  till  it  was  sbown,  about  twentj  yean 
since,  by  Magnus  and  otbers,  that  gases  are  dissolved  in  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  occurs,  not  in  the  lungs, 
as  had  previously  been  supposed,  but  in  the  tissues  generally.  Till 
this  was  discovered,  it  was  not  known  that  the  blood  in  the  uterine 
arteries  contains  the  oxygen,  by  which  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
aeration  of  the  fcatal  blood  may  be  effected. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  that,  if  this  change  occurs  in  the 
placenta,  there  should  also  be  an  alteration  in  the  tint  of  the  blood, 
which  would  be  perceptible  when  the  contents  of  the  umbilical  arteries 
and  the  umbilical  veins  were  compared.  The  resnlts  obtained  by 
experimenters  upon  this  point  have  not  been  quite  uniform.  Joig* 
states  that  he  has  seen  a  difference  of  colour  in  the  vessels  of  tbs 
chorion  of  the  horse.  Herholdt*  says  that  he  found  the  blood  in  the 
umbilical  vein  redder  than  that  in  the  umbilical  arteries;  and  the  same 
&ct  was  observed  also  by  Baudelocque,*  Garus,  H6ri8saut,  Diest,  and 
others,  though  only  in  a  slight  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  eminent  physiologists — and  among 
them  Haller,  Hunter,  Osiander,  Scheel,  Magendie,  Bichat,  and 
K  H.  Weber — have  altogether  &iled  to  detect  any  difference.  On 
opening  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant  sheep  during  life,  J.  Miiller* 
thought  that  the  tint  of  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  artery  and  vein 
was  not  quite  the  same,  and  he  says  that  others  who  were  present 
agreed  with  him.  He  also  observed  that  the  blood  in  the  umbilical 
vein  coagulated  more  slowly  than  that  derived  from  the  artery;  but 
he  himself  ascribes  this  to  their  not  being  collected  at  the  same  time. 
He  does  not  state  that  he  ever  repeated  this  experiment  on  the  living 
sheep;  but  in  the  cat,  rabbit,  and  Guinea-pig,  he  uniformly  failed  to 
detect  any  difference  in  colour;  and  many  observations  made  upon 
the  uterus  containing  the  embryos  of  sheep  recently  killed  gave 
always  the  same  negative  result.  Miiller,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  no  evidence  of  the  respiratory  function 
of  the  placenta  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  source.*  Schwartz*  also 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  from  his  experiments.  Equally  unsoe- 
oessful  was  the  attempt  which  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Muller 
to  extract  different  gases  from  the  two  kinds  of  blood  by  chemical 
analysia  Schwartz  has  noticed,  on  cutting  through  the  still  pulsating 
funis  of  infants  born  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  that  the  blood  in  the  urn- 
bilical  arteries  was  dark  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  that  condition, 
and  in  some  instances  was  almost  black.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  gases  which  the  blood  con- 
tained in  these  cases,  being  always  absorbed  in  endeavouring  to  save 
the  infant*s  life;  but  he  thinks  that  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
would  probably  have  been  detected  without  difficulty. 

1  Die  Zengnog.  Leip^.,  1815,  p.  278. 

'  Oomment.  iiber  das  Leben,  &c.,  1808,  p.  6i. 

*  MfUl6r*B  Fhyiiology,  p,  817.     (English  edition,  tianalated  by  Dr.  Bdy.) 

^  Loc.  dt.,  p.  317. 
'  De  Eespiratione  FoBtus  Comment.  PhysioL    LipdtB,  1828,  p.  168. 

*  Op.  dt.,  p.  00. 
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The  cause  of  ibis  want  of  sacoess,  both  in  detecting  a  difference  in 
colour  in  the  blood  coming  to  and  going  from  the  placenta,  and  in 
obtaining  gases  from  those  fluids,  is  not  difficult  to  And.  The  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  foetal  blood  is  probably  small,  as  suggested 
by  Oken  and  Carus,  and  this  would  of  course  render  its  detection 
difficult  But  the  truth  lies  apparently  in  the  remark  of  Schwartz, 
that  perfectly  normal  fcetal  blood  cannot  be  obtained,  and  was  never 
seen  by  any  of  the  observers  to  whose  investigations  we  have  referred. 
The  modem  theoiy  of  placental  respiration  derives  its  chief  support 
from  the  effects  of  its  interruption;  and  these  effects  follow  their 
cause  so  rapidly,  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  probably  quite 
altered  before  observations  on  it  can  be  made.  All  young  animals 
taken  from  the  uterus  of  their  parent  are  already  in  a  state  of  asphyxia, 
and  therefore  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  obtain  dif- 
ferent gases  by  analysis  of  the  blood  contained  in  tl^pir  umbilical 
arteries  and  veins,  however  delicate  our  processes  of  investigation  may 
become. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  direct  evidence  of  a  respiratory  function  of 
the  placenta,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  presumptive  and  indirect. 
The  provision  that  is  made  for  aeration  in  the  esgs  of  oviparous  ani- 
mals has  been  adduced  with  this  view.  SchwannMound  by  his  experi- 
ments that  when  the  eggs  of  birds  are  kept  at  the  proper  temperature 
in  gases  containing  no  oxygen,  no  embryos  are  produced,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  germinal  membrane,  its  division  into  serous  and 
mucous  layers,  and  the  development  of  the  area  pellucida,  are  the 
only  formative  changes  which  take  place.  It  may,  indeed,  be  an- 
swered to  this  argument,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
assimilation  of  the  albuminous  substances  stored  up  in  the  egg,  which 
form  the  nutriment  of  the  embryo  of  the  fowl,  and  the  direct  absorp- 
tion of  materials  which  may  have  been  recently  oxygenized  from  the 
blood  of  a  mammalian  parent.  The  analogy  is,  however,  probably 
worth  something,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  the  remark  of  Miiller, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  vertebrata 
cannot  be  an  essential  one,  since,  as  is  well  known,  genera  are  found 
in  the  same  order  among  serpents  and  lizards,  which  differ  in  this 
respect. 

Another  argument  for  the  necessity  of  some  aerating  process  for  the 
fcetal  blood  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  products  of  oxidation  are  to 
be  found  in  the  embryo,  which  can  hardly  have  been  absorbed  from 
the  mother.  Thus  gelatin  is  easily  obtaiued  from  the  foetal  bones, 
but  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  maternal  blood,  and  therefore  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  it  is  formed  in  the  foetus.  Again,  it  is  well  known 
that  urea  and  uric  acid  are  contained  in  the  foetal  urine,  and  that 
agglomerations  of  uric  acid  and  urates  may  even  block  up  the  urini- 
ferona  tubules  of  the  foetal  kidney.  Now,  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  urea  may  pass  from  the  maternal  to  the 
fcetal  blood.     Braun'  detected  in  the  blood  of  a  stillborn  child,  whose 

1  lEttlIer*8  ArehiY,  1835,  p.  21. 
'  Chiari  :  Braan :  Spaeth.    Klia.  d.  OeburtahUlfe,  &o.    Wien,  1855,  p.  S18. 
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mother  suffered  from  nrsemia,  a  large  quantity  of  urea ;  and  Hecker* 
found  the  same  substance  in  the  pleural  fluid  of  an  unripe  child,  whose 
mother  was  affected  with  some  disease  of  the  kidneys.  But  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  quite  exceptional.  Schwartz*  has  examined  the 
blood  and  the  fluids  contained  in  the  pericardial  and  peritoneal  cavi- 
ties of  stillborn  children  in  ordinary  cases,  without  being  able  to 
detect  a  trace  of  urea  or  uric  acid.  Now,  if  these  substances  are  formed 
within  the  foetal  body,  a  supply  of  oxygen  is  necessary,  and  therefore 
something  equivalent  to  respiration  must  occur. 

The  experiments  of  Yon  Barensprung  on  the  temperature  of  the 
embryos  of  animals  are  also  adduced  in  favour  of  the  same  theory. 
Autenrieth'  and  Schiitz  measured  the  temperatures  of  the  embryos 
of  rabbits  immediately  after  their  removal  from  their  mother,  and 
found  it  only  93^  Fah.,  while  that  of  the  mother  was  99^°  Fah. ;  they 
therefore  concluded  that  the  embryo  has  no  independent  power  of 
generating  heat  Others  have  drawn  the  same  inference  from  the 
rapid  fall  of  temperature  in  infants  after  birth ;  but  Yon  Barensprong* 
arrived  at  very  different  results  from  his  more  careful  experiments. 
He  first  ascertained  that  in  rabbits  and  dogs,  while  not  in  the  preg- 
nant state,  the  temperature  of  the  pelvis  and  that  of  the  uterine  cavity 
are  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Be 
then  examined  the  same  parts  in  pregnant  animals,  iqtrodacing  a 
thermometer  into  the  abdominal  cavity  through  a  small  incision  ;  and 
he  found  that  in  them  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  pelvis 
was  constantly  higher  than  that  of  the  abdomen,  the  difference  ave- 
raging nearly  ^°  Fah.,  while  the  temperatures  of  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  and  of  the  embryo  were  slightly  higher  still.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  human  fmtus,  by  introducing 
a  thermometer  into  the  rectum  immediately  after  birth ;  and  the  re- 
sults which  he  arrived  at  varied  very  much  in  different  casee.  Some- 
times the  body  of  the  young  child  was  warmer  than  that  of  its  mother; 
in  other  instances  the  two  were  of  the  same  temperature ;  and  in  a 
third  class  of  cases  the  temperature  of  the  mother  exceeded  that  of  the 
infant.  These  observations  are,  however,  of  more  value  than  might 
appear  at  first  sight ;  for,  as  Yon  Barensprung  very  justly  remarks, 
since  wo  know  that  all  childi'en  must  give  off  heat  after  birth  at  a 
greatly  increased  rate,  in  consequence  of  their  exposure  to  the  external 
air,  the  cases  in  which  the  foetus  had  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
mother  have  far  more  weight  in  proving  its  power  of  producing  heat 
than  the  others  have  in  negativing  it.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  all  these  considerations  have  but  a  very  remote  bearing  upon 
the  question  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  since  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  heat  which  Yon  Barensprung  observed  is 
not  generated  in  the  uterus  or  in  the  placenta,  rather  than  in  the 
fcBtus. 

Schwartz  also  adduces  the  fact  that  the  embryo  possesses  indepen- 

'  Virchow'g  Archiv,  ix.,  p.  806.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  64. 
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dent  muscular  and  nervous  activity,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  its 
also  requiring  aeration  of  its  blood  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  tbat  no  such 
inference  can  be  fiurlj  drawn  from  these  circumstances. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  these  considerations  tell  in  favour  only 
of  foetal  respiration  in  general,  and  afford  no  indication  as  to  the  part 
of  the  embryo  in  which  this  process  has  its  seat.  Those,  indeed,  who 
have  maintained  the  doctrine  that  an  interchange  of  gases  is  necessary 
to  foetal  life  have  by  no  means  always  located  this  function  in  the  pla- 
centa. Certain  experiments  of  B6clard,  to  which  we  shall  allude 
directly,  led  tbat  physiologist  and  others  to  believe  that  the  foetus  is 
constantly  respiring  liquor  amnii  during  intra-uterine  life,  and  that  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  that  fluid,  just  as  fishes  do  from  the  water  in 
which  they  are  immersed.  This  idea  was,  however,  overthrown  by  the 
experiments  of  J.  Miiller,^  who  found  that  tench  and  gold-fish,  placed 
in  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  sheep,  died  in  35-45  minutes — living,  in 
fact,  no  longer  than  if  they  were  put  into  the  same  quantity  of  distilled 
water  or  oil.  Again,  some  of  those  who  oppose  the  theory  of  pla- 
cental respiration,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  liver  is  the  organ  which, 
during  uterine  life,  performs  the  functions  of  excretion  which  after- 
wards belong  to  the  lungs.  This  view  is  well  stated  by  Kirkes,'  and 
it  derives  some  support  from  the  &ct  that  the  meconium  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  elimination  of  which  sub- 
stances would  form  a  chief  object  of  respiration.  It  is  assumed  by  those 
who  adopt  this  view  that  all  the  matters  secreted  by  the  liver  during 
intra- uterine  life  accumulate  in  the  intestines  of  the  foetus,  and  re- 
main there  till  after  birth ;  and  also  that  they  are  purely  of  an  excre- 
ment itious  nature — an  idea  which  receives  support  from  the  fact  that 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  embryo  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  a  state  of 
functional  inactivity.  But  Lehmann'  found  that  the  contents  of  the 
foetal  small  intestine  are  very  different  from  the  substances  which  oc- 
cupy the  large  intestine;  and  these  results  are  certainly  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  meconium  is  a  mere  collection  of  effete  matter,  waiting 
to  be  expelled  from  the  embryo  on  the  termination  of  uterine  life;  and 
the  fact  that  the  blood  which  is  distributed  to  the  liver  comes  in  great 
part  directly  from  the  placenta,  also  renders  it  improbable  that  the 
bile  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  agent  in  removing  excrementi- 
tious  matters  from  the  foetal  blood. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  evidence  in  fiivour  of  the  theory  of 
placental  respiration,  which  is  derived  from  the  effects  of  interruption 
to  the  circulation  in  that  organ.  This  is  principally  of  two  kinds  :'the 
one  derived  from  observations  made  during  parturition  in  the  human 
subject ;  the  other  from  experiments  on  animals.  But  as  a  means 
of  proof  of  the  theoretical  proposition,  experiment  is  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  of  far  more  value  than  observation,  however  carefully 
carried  out.  Daring  birth,  as  is  admitted  by  Schwartz,  the  infant  is 
constantly  exposed  to  irritations,  to  which  the  power  of  exciting  the 
respiratory  muscles  might  be  attributed.     Appearances  undoubtedly 

)  Pe  Besp.  FoBtas  Comment.  Physiol.    LipsisB,  1823,  p.  198.  *  Loc  cit. 
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due  to  previous  attempts  at  respiration  are  frequently  found  in  still- 
bom  children,  whether  or  not  any  of  the  more  obvious  causes  of  inter- 
ruption of  the  placental  circulation  have  been  known  to  occur.  Tbts 
&ct,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  varying  quan- 
tities of  blood  which  the  thoracic  organs  are  found  to  contain  after 
death,  render  all  observations  of  this  kind  unsatis&ctory  as  indepen- 
dent evidence,  though  they  are  of  considerable  importance  when  used 
merely  as  illustrations  of  principles  established  upon  other  grounds. 
We  shall  therefore,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  results  arrived  at  by  experiments  upon  animals. 

Winslow^  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who,  having  opened  the 
uterus  of  pregnant  cats  and  bitches  during  life,  saw  the  embryos  make 
distinct  respiratory  movements,  though  the  umbilical  cord  was  left  un- 
touched. B^lard'  repeated  these  experiments  with  the  same  result : 
the  embryos  opened  their  mouths,  their  nostrils  expanded,  their  chest- 
walls  were  raised ;  and  these  actions  were  repeated  at  pretty  regular 
intervals,  though  they  were  less  frequent  than  the  extra-uterine  respi- 
ratory movements  of  the  same  animals.  He  remarks  that  they  ex- 
actly resembled  the  distant  and  deep  inspiratory  efforts  made  by  in- 
fants in  a  state  of  partial  asphyxia.  Having  tied  the  neck  of  the  foetus, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fluid,  he  opened  the  air-tubes,  and  found 
in  them  a  liquid  exactly  similar  to  liquor  amnii ;  and  the  conjecture 
that  it  was  liquor  amnii  was  verified  by  another  experiment,  in  which 
he  injected  ink  into  the  amnial'  sac  of  a  bitch  through  a  small  aper- 
ture, and  afterwards  found  the  respiratory  passages  of  the  embrjo 
tinged  black  by  that  fluid.  These  were  the  facts  which  led  Winslow, 
and  afterwards  B^lard,  to  think  that  the  foetus  respires  the  liquor 
amnii  during  intra-uterine  life. 

This  view  was  soon,  however,  contested  by  Mayer.*  This  obs^ver 
removed  the  embiyos  in  their  membranes  from  a  recently-killed  cat, 
and  found  that  repeated  respiratory  movements  took  place  on  the  ap- 
plication of  slight  mechanical  irritation  to  these  embryos.  And  on 
post-mortem  examination,  several  small  pieces  of  the  excrements  con- 
tained in  the  liquor  amnii  were  discovered  in  the  air-tubes  of  three  of 
the  foetuses.  Mayer  therefore  suggested  that  the  movements  noticed 
by  Winslow  and  BIclard  were  to  be  regarded,  not  as  occurring  during 
the  whole  of  intra-uterine  life,  but  as  abnormal,  and  dependent  probably 
upon  some  irritation  acting  upon  the  embryo,  as,  for  example,  obstruc- 
tion to  the  uterine  circulation,  pressure  on  the  funis,  retardation  of 
birth,  iic.  He  also  showed  the  incorrectness  of  the  theory  of  his  oppo- 
nents by  another  experiment :  he  poured  a  green  fluid  into  the  respi- 
ratory tubes  of  a  pregnant  rabbit ;  and  having  killed  the  animal  two 
hours  afterwards,  found  that,  though  tlie  green  fluid  was  present  in  the 
liquor  amnii,  the  maternal  port  of  the  placenta,  and  the  stomach  of 

1  P.  SchesL  Comment,  de  Liq.  Amnii  Ueii,  &o.     Hafiaiae,  1799.    p.  10. 

'  Reoherebes  qni  semblent  prouver  qne  le  Foetas  respire  TEan  contenne  daos 
TAmnion.    Bull,  de  la  Faculty  de  M6d.  de  Paris,  1813,  p.  436. 
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the  embryo,  tliere  was  no  trace  of  it  in  the  air-tubes,  lungs,  or  urinary 
bladder  of  the  young  animal.  A  modification  of  these  experiments  was 
performed  by  Nasse/  He  incised  the  uterus  in  a  pregnant  bitch,  which 
was  at  full  term,  and  exposed  the  embryo  lying  in  its  membranes.  He 
then  compressed  the  aorta  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  uterus,  and  the  fcetus  soon  began  to  open  its  mouth,  and 
gasp  for  breath. 

These  observations  seem,  however,  to  have  been  very  generally 
forgotten  ;  and,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished obstetricians  of  the  present  day,  ex  penmen  tizing  in  the 
same  manner,  has  arrived  at  results  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
to  which  we  have  referred.  In  1850,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith'  made  some 
investigations  with  a  view  to  determine  what  particular  reflex  move- 
ments are  manifested  by  the  foetus  in  uter6  under  irritation.  He 
ex^iosed  the  amnion  in  the  uterus  of  a  rabbit  nearly  ready  to  kindle, 
without  injury  to  the  attachment  of  the  placenta,  and  without 
interfering  with  the  circulation  in  the  cord.  When  any  part  of  the 
fotus  was  irritated  through  the  amnion,  it  drew  up  its  limbs,  but 
soon  reUpsed  into  the  quiescent  condition.  The  one  effect  which 
constantly  occurred,  whether  the  ears,  tail,  or  extremities  were  pinched, 
was  a  movement  of  the  head,  as  if  in  respiration.  The  mouth  was 
opened  and  shut  again  once  or  twice,  as  in  a  kitten  while  drowning. 
No  attempts  at  deglutition  were  made,  and  no  liquor  amuii  appeared 
to  be  swallowed.  The  respiratory  efforts  affected  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  but  no  actual  inspiration  or  expiration 
occurred.  It  appeared  to  Dr.  T.  Smith  that  these  imperfect  contrac- 
tions of  the  respiratory  muscles  must  accompany  every  movement  of 
the  foetus  in  uterd,  and  that  these  muscles  are  not  called  into  play  for 
the  first  time  after  birth,  but  have  been  already  exercised  previously. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  these  results,  so  uniform  in  the 
nature  of  the  movements  observed,  present  considerable  differences  as 
to  the  method  of  producing  them ;  they  have  also  received  very  dif- 
ferent explanations  at  different  times.  Besides  the  theories  of  B^lard 
and  Mayer,  they  were  ascribed  by  Valentin  to  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  on  the  part  of  the  ovum,  and  by  Krahmer  to  the  cooling  of 
the  liquor  amnii.  Schwartz,  therefore,  determined  to  repeat  these 
experiments  under  circumstances  which  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to. 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  observed.  And  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  in  this  place  that  his  investigations,  while  confirming  the 
results  obtained  by  the  earlier  experimenters,  throw  considerable  doubG 
upon  the  value  of  the  observation  of  Nasse,  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  since  he  found  that  exposure  of  the  foetus  by  incisions  into 
the  uterus  destroyed  the  circulation  in  the  placenta  so  quickly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  effects  caused  by  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  blood  to  that  organ. 

The  animals  which  Schwartz  selected  for  his  experiments  were 
rabbits :  in  them  the  placenta  is  always  attached  to  the  mesenterio 
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aspect  of  the  uterus ;  and  it  is  tberefore  easy  to  avoid  wonnding  it 
during  the  operation  of  exposing  the  embryo.  The  rabbits  which  he 
employed  were  all,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  the  last  third  of 
their  penod  of  gestation  ;  the  foetuses  were  all  sufiSciently  developed 
to  be  capable  of  making  respiratory  movements.  It  was  only  excep- 
tionally that  animals  were  used,  which,  by  collecting  straw  and  grassy 
showed  that  in  them  the  end  of  gestation  was  impending.  In  per- 
forming these  experiments,  Schwartz  first  made  an  incision,  as  small 
as  possible,  in  the  linea  alba;  on  drawing  aside  the  edges  of  the 
wound  the  left  uterus  was  seen,  and  often  protruded  at  the  opening. 
The  parts  of  the  organ  in  which  ova  were  situated  were  indicated  by 
projections  on  the  surface  ;  and  the  next  point  was  to  incise  the  walls 
of  the  uterus  over  one  of  the  prominences,  so  as  to  expose  only  one 
ovum  at  a  time.  After  all  those  in  the  left  uterus  had  been  sepa- 
rately examined,  the  right  organ  usuaUy  had  to  be  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  view.  In 
some  cases,  the  ova  remained  within  the  abdomen  during  the  whole 
experiment ;  in  others,  they  protruded,  and  were  exposed  to  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  air ;  while  in  a  third  series  of  experiments,  the  rabbit 
was  placed  on  its  side,  and  the  uterus  and  its  contents  were  allowed 
to  slide  into  a  vessel  of  water  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
100° — 104°F.,  which  is  that  given  by  Von  Barensprung  for  the  |)elvic 
cavity  of  rabbits  while  big  with  young.  In  this  case,  the  incision  into 
the  uterus  was  made  under  water. 

The  effects  observed  under  these  various  conditions  were  essentially 
the  same  in  all  the  experiments,  and  presented  only  gradationsi 
differences,  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  period  of  gestation  at  which 
the  uterus  was  opened.  When  that  organ  is  first  exposed,  slight 
peristaltic  contractions  are  observed ;  these  are  less  frequent,  mora 
limited,  and  weaker,  the  longer  the  distance  from  the  normal  period 
of  expulsion  of  the  ova.  The  bleeding  from  the  cut  surface  of  the 
uterus  is  at  first  considerable,  but  on  enlarging  the  wound  it  almost 
entirely  ceases ;  the  uterine  walls  contract  firmly ;  and  before  the 
section  has  much  exceeded  one  half  the  circumference  of  the  ovnm 
this  protrudes,  so  that  no  further  manipulation  is  necessary  to  bring 
it  thoroughly  into  view.  The  contraction  of  the  uterus  coutinaea, 
till  it  forms  a  riband-like  mass  on  the.  under  surface  of  the  ovum. 
When  the  foetus  is  ripe,  the  placenta  becomes  separated,  the  seat  of 
its  attachment  scarcely  bleeding  at  all.  When  it  is  younger  (ap  to 
3^"  long),  the  connexion  with  the  mother  remains  uninjured. 

The  embryos  are  seen  to  move  more  or  less  actively  in  the  yet 
unopened  uterus.  During  the  exposure  of  the  ovnm,  these  move- 
ments increase  in  some  cases.  The  foetus  is  not  sufficiently  clearly 
visible  to  enable  their  exact  nature  to  be  ascertained ;  but  apparently 
they  are  not  as  yet  of  a  respiratory  character.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  protrusion  of  the  ovum,  an  opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth 
pccur,  accompanied,  or  quickly  followed,  by  a  rapid,  quivering,  in- 
spiratory elevation  of  the  ribs.  These  movements  take  place  equally 
whether  the  placenta  remains  attached,  or  becomes  separated  from  its 
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bed  ;  and  there  is  no  time  to  investigate  the  effect  of  other  methods 
of  interruption  of  the  placental  circulation,  so  completely  and  i*apidly 
is  it  stopped  by  the  contractions  of  the  nterus.  The  respiratory 
actions  are  repeated  at  quite  irregular  intervals  :  at  first  comparatively 
strong,  they  gradually  become  more  infrequent  and  weaker,  and 
finally  they  cease  altogether.  The  quickness  of  their  appearance  after 
the  ovum  is  exposed,  their  force,  their  number,  and  the  frequency  of 
their  repetition,  vary,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  development  of 
the  embryo.  The  movements  which  were  previously  seen  in  the 
foetal  limbs  begin  to  diminish  as  these  regular  actions  come  into  play, 
and  disappear  altogether  after  the  first  two  attempts  at  respiration. 
There  is  usually  no  trace  of  those  painful  contortions  which  are  seen 
when  rabbits  a  few  days  old  are  forcibly  suffocated. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  these  phenomena  occur  both  in  those 
experiments  in  which  the  ovum  is  beneath  the  surface  of  warm  water, 
and  in  those  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  They  show  themselves 
also  whether  or  no  the  funis  be  compressed,  and  whether  the  ovum 
be  separated  from  the  uterus,  or  left  in  connexion  with  it.  Only  once 
did  they  appear  to  become  more  frequent  and  stronger,  and  accom- 
panied by  more  violent  movements  of  the  body,  when  the  ovum,  the 
embryo  in  which  had  already  made  some  attempts  at  inspiration,  was 
detached  from  the  floor  of  the  uterus.  There  was  also  rarely  any 
difference  between  the  movements  of  the  em  bryos  in  the  first  and 
last  ova,  opened  in  the  same  horn  of  the  uterus.  Sometimes,  in  the 
last  ova  examined,  the  liquor  amnii  was  mixed  with  excrement,  and 
the  respiratory  movements  were  scanty  and  weak  ;  rarely  were  they 
entirely  deficient,  or  showed  themselves  only  when  the  ovum  was 
incised,  and  the  foetus  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  different  embryos  reacted  differently  upon  external  stimuli. 
If  touched  with  a  probe,  or  pinched  gently  through  the  membranes 
with  the  forceps,  reflex  conti'actions  not  infrequently  occurred ;  but 
respiratory  movements  usually  fullowed  after  an  interval  only,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  looked  on  as  an  effect  of  the  irritation — results  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.     When  the  ovum,  held  in  warm 
water,  was  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  respiratory  efforts 
occurred  in  some  cases  so  instantaneously  that  Schwartz  could  not 
but  ascribe  them  to   the  action  of  the  cold  upon  the  foetus.     On 
opening  the  ovum  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  after  the  cessation  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  a  gaping  of  the  mouth  was  sometimes  noticed, 
or  even  a  distinct  respiration,  at  the  moment  when  the  embryo  came 
into  contact  with  the  air,  or  when  its  skin  was  sharply  pinched.    How 
long  the  circulation  continues  in  the  foetus  under  these  circumstances 
Schwartz  was  not  able  exactly  to  ascertain.     He  observed  in  some 
cases  pulsations  of  the  arteiies  in  the  funis  near  the  foetal  abdomen, 
ten  minutes  after  the  ovum  had  been  exposed.     When  the  embryos 
were  examined  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  the 
experiment  was  commenced,  the  heart  was  generally  found  still  beat- 
ing rhythmically  ;  and  even  in  younger  foetuses,  in  which  this  was  not 
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the  caae,  contractions  of  the  heart  could  UBually  he  excited  hy  mecha- 
nical irritation.  The  appearances  found  in  the  hodies  of  these 
embryos  were  not  usually  characteristic.  The  object  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  these  respiratory  movements,  and  not  to  trace  their 
efiects,  the  foetus  was  usually  too  young,  and  its  respiratory  appa- 
ratus was  too  yielding,  for  the  movements  to  be  attended  with  the 
results  which  we  shall  find  to  occur  in  the  human  embryo,  when 
respiratory  efforts  are  excited  in  it  during  birth,  or  at  the  end  of  the  full 
term  of  gestation.  The  air-tubes  of  these  foetuses  contained  often  a 
watery  fluid,  which  was  probably  liquor  amnii.  The  pulmonary 
vessels  always  contained  blood,  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
especially  its  auricles,  were  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood ;  but  the 
ecchymoses  of  the  thoracic  viscera  were  altogether  wanting. 

Schwartz  also  made  a  series  of  experiments,  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  pulmonary  vessels  contain  blood  during  intra-uterine 
life,  or  whether  the  circulation  in  them  first  commences  with  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  lungs.  It  had  been  suggested  by  Veit,  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  paper  of  Hecker,  read  before  the  Obste- 
trical Society  of  Berlin,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  test  this  question  by  cutting  through  the 
medulla  oblongata  of  the  foetus  immediately  after  laying  it  bare 
within  the  uterus,  and  before  the  respiratory  movements  b^an. 
This  plan  was  not,  however,  adopted  by  Schwartz,  both  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  performing  the  operation  with  sufficient  rapidity 
and  certainty,  and  because  is  was  at  least  possible  that  the.  irritation 
of  the  nervous  centres  by  the  section  might  itself  be  the  starting- 
point  of  the  same  movements.  The  method  which  he  employed  was 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  expansion  of  the  thoracic  parietea  on  the 
lungs  by  perforating  the  pleura  on  each  side  as  soon  as  the  chest  of  the 
embryo  came  into  view.  If  this  was  not  done  too  violently,  the  lungs 
receded  before  the  knife,  and  remained  uninjured.  In  this  way  he 
repeatedly  succeeded  in  annulling  the  effect  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  which  established  themselves  after  the  walls  of  the  thorax 
had  been  pierced. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
arteries,  as  well  as  their  larger  branches  within  the  lungs,  contained 
blood.  The  degree  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  varied,  however,  very  much 
with  the  period  of  development  of  the  embiyo.  When  it  was  very 
youDg,  the  lungs  were  pale,  and  blood  was  present  only  in  the  main 
trunks  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  When  the  foetus  was  more  fnlly  de- 
veloped, the  lungs  were  darker  and  of  a  reddish-brown  oolour,  and  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  was  much  increased  in  quantity ;  but 
even  then  it  could  only  be  demonstrated  in  their  larger  branches ;  and 
there  was  a  very  marked  difference  between  this  condition  of  the  lungs 
and  the  diffused  congestion  of  these  organs  which  is  found  in  embryos 
in  which  the  respiratory  movements  have  had  free  play.  These  ex- 
periments, therefore,  confirm  the  views  of  Yeit,  that  the  circulation  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels  begins  gradually  with  advancing  development, 
and  is  not  suddenly  called  into  existence  by  the  establishment  of  respi^ 
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ration :   but  they  do  not  allow  anj  doubt  to  be  entertained  that  the  ' 
ecchymoses,  and  other  signs  of  pulmonary  engorgement,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  still-born  children,  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
a  pathological  state. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied,  that  the  experiments  which  we  have 
detailed  go  far  to  prove  the  reality  of  that  process  of  aeration  of  the 
hlood  which  we  believe  to  have  its  seat  in  the  placenta ;  and  their 
value  is  so  much  the  greater  because  the  other  evidence  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  imperfect.     We  have  now  to  pass  on  to  the  next  part  of 
oar  subject — the  question  how  far  observation  of  the  process  of  partu- 
rition in  the  human  subject  confirms  the  conclusions  derived  from  these 
experiments  on  animals.     But  before  doing  so,  we  will  pause  to  con- 
sider an  objection  which  will  probably  have  occurred  to  many  of  our 
readers.     How,  it  may  be  urged,  is  it,  if  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
which  follows  an  incision  into  that  organ  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  the 
circulation  in  the  placenta,  and  to  cause  asphyxia  of  the  fostus,  that 
this  result  does  not  occur  in  every  parturition  f     It  would  be  a  na- 
tural conclusion  from  these  experiments,  that  every  child  born,  except 
where  labour  is  extraordinarily  short,  must  have  already  executed 
respiratory  movements.    Kow,  we  must  admit  that  no  answer  to  thi:* 
objection  has  been  proposed  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory.     It  might 
be  suggested  that  the  uterine  contractions  during  the  process  of  birth 
are  followed  so  quickly  by  relaxation,  that  the  circulation  in  the  pla- 
centa is  restored  before  its  disturbance  has  produced  any  serious  effects ; 
but  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  rapidity  of  the  production 
of  efforts  to  inspire,  in  the  embryos  experimented  on  by  B^lard  and 
Schwartz.^     The  latter  observer  supposes  that  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  uterine  contractions  upon  the  circulation  in  the  placenta  is  pe- 
culiar, and  that  it  produces  ''a  mechanical  alteration  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood  without  im|>eding  the  process  of  aeration."     This 
explanation,  however,  altogether  fails  to  remove  the  difficulty,  since 
the  quei>tion  is,  why  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which  cause  no  danger 
to  the  child  during  birth,  give  rise  to  such  remarkable  effects  when  the 
organ  has  been  cut  open.     It  is  probable,  we  think,  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  difference  in  the  effects  which  would 
be  exerted  by  its  contractions  on  the  vessels  in  the  walls  of  a  hollow 
muscular  organ  like  the  uterus,  in  a  full  as  compared  with  an  empty 
condition.     It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  i>ains  which  occur 
while  the  foetus  is  still  in  ater6  produce  far  less  compression  of  the 
vessels  which  lie  in  the  uterine  walls  than  those  which  follow  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  child.     Now,  when  the  uterus  of  an  animal  has  been 
incised  so  completely  as  was  done  in  Schwartz's  experiments,  it  is  able 
to  contract  to  a  degree  that  was  impossible  while  it  was,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  stretched  over  the  embryo  j  and  its  condition 
would  resemble  that  of  the  uterus  after  rather  than  before  birth.     It 
was  noticed  by  Schwartz  that  haemorrhage,  previously  considerable, 
ceased  at  once  as  soon  as  the  wound  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  was 
enlarged ; — and  this  renders  very  probable  the  view  which  we  have 
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advanced,  for  it  is  at  least  likely  that  the  organ  would  be  stimulated 
to  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  when  the  incision  into  it  was  made. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  healthy  parturi- 
tion the  child  is  born  without  having  made  any  respiratory  efibrts,  and 
that  the  first  attempts  at  inspiration  occur,  as  a  rule,  after  the  head  is 
born  in  cephalic  presentations,  and  during  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
in  breech  cases.  The  cause  of  the  first  respiration  of  the  foetus  has  not 
been  completely  ascertained.  The  experiments  of  Schwartz  confirm 
the  view  that  the  contact  of  cold  air  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
fcetus  when  first  exposed  to  it ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  interruption 
of  the  placental  circulation,  which  must  be  caused  by  the  uterine  con- 
tractions as  soon  as  the  fcetus  is  born,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  inspiratory  efforts.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  supply  of  maternal 
blood  to  the  placenta  is  in  all  cases  cut  off  when  the  complete  expul- 
sion of  the  child  has  been  effected ;  and  therefore,  as  is  remarked  by 
Schwartz,  it  is  quite  useless  to  delay  the  ligature  of  the  funis  when 
the  respiratory  movements  are  impeifect  in. the  newly-born  infant,  as 
is  advised  by  many  authorities. 

But  if  the  phenomena  of  normal  parturition  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  views  which  we  have  been  expounding,  those  which  are  ob- 
served in  some  forms  of  the  deviations  from  natural  labour  give  to  this 
theory  far  more  suppoi*t,  and  receive  from  it  their  best  explanation. 
Observations  of  this  kind  are  recorded  simultaneously  with  the  experi- 
ments on  animals  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Scheel  found 
meconium  and  liquor  amnii  in  the  trachea  and  stomach,  in  some  cases 
in  which  he  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  stillborn  children. 
Both  B^clard  and  Winslow  mention  that  they  always  found  the  air- 
tubes  of  iufants  bom  dead  filled  with  liquor  amniL  Glim^xses  of  tlie 
truth  were  also  perceived  by  Jorg ;'  but  it  was  first  clearly  laid  down 
by  P.  Dubois,*  that  when  the  circulation  in  the  fcetal  part  of  the  pla- 
centa is  interrupted  by  compression  of  the  funis,  lively  foetal  move- 
ments take  place,  showing  the  discomfort  which  the  child  suffers ;  ai\d 
that  if  the  compression  continue,  respiratory  efforts  are  excited.  In  this 
way  he  explained  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  vagitus  uterinus,  when  the 
foetus  is  80  situated  that  air  has  access  to  its  mouth  and  air-passage& 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  he  correctly  observed  that  liquor  amnii 
enters  in  its  place.  The  expulsion  of  the  meconium  from  the  fcetal 
i^ectum  was  also  noticed  by  him  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  the  active  respiratory  muscles ;  and  he  states 
that  portions  of  this  substance  may  be  sucked  into  the  air-i)assages  with 
the  liquor  amnii.  Berard'  treats  the  development  of  inspiratory  actions 
in  the  embryo,  when  the  circulation  in  the  placenta  is  interrupted,  as 
an  established  fact ;  and  Jacquemier*  and  Cazeauz  refer  to  premature 
activity  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  deglutition  the  occasional 
presence  of  meconium  in  the  fcetal  stomach. 

^  Handbuch  der  GebnrtBhuIfe.     p.  116.    Leipiig,  1820. 

'  U4m  de  T Ac«d.  de  MM.  de  Paris,  t.  ii. 

>  Conn  de  PfaTsiologte,  t.  iU.  p.  623.    Paris,  1851. 

«  Tiaiti  Tkter.  et  Prat  de  TArt  d«8  Accoueh.,  3rd  ed.  p.  240.    Pkris,  1850. 
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Among  the  circumstances  which  interfered  with  the  general  accept- 
ance of  these  views  was  the  fact  that  the  stimulus  to  the  respiratory 
actions  of  extra-uterine  life  was  believed  to  originate  in  the  lungs,  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  being  regarded  as  the  agents  in  exciting  the 
centres  to  action,  so  &r  as  the  function  of  i*espiration  is  concerned.  Now 
during  foetal  life,  when  the  lungs  are  inactive,  no  impression  on  these 
nerves  rather  than  on  others  would  be  produced  by  impeding  the  pro- 
cess of  aeration,  and  therefore  the  analogy  between  obstruction  to  the 
placental  circulation  and  strangulation  lost  somewhat  of  its  force.  Thus 
an  essential  step  was  gained  when  it  was  shown  by  Yolkmann^  that 
the  function  of  acting  as  incident  nerves  to  respiration  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  vagus,  but  belongs  also  to  the  sensitive  nerves  gene- 
rally. He  i*egards  the  regular  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  as  the 
result  of  the  necessity  for  oxygen  felt  by  the  whole  body.  Vierordt* 
carried  these  views  somewhat  fdrther,  remarking  that  the  substance  of 
the  nerve,  like  every  other  structure  in  the  body,  takes  part  in  the 
change  of  gases  between  tissue  and  blood ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  nerve  conveys  to  the  centres  the  knowledge 
of  the  condition  in  which  it  is  itself  placed  with  reference  to  the  supply 
of  oxygen.  All  this  is,  it  is  tnie,  theoretical ;  but  it  agrees  well 
with  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals  which,  as  is  well  known, 
show  that  the  connexion  of  the  pneumogastrics  with  the  nervous  centres 
is  not  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  respiration ;  and  it  certainly 
renders  more  easy  the  understanding  of  the  effects  of  interruption  to 
the  circulation  in  the  placenta. 

It  was^  however,  Krahmer*  who  first  collected  all  the  &cts  up  to  that 
time  observed,  and  combining  them  with  observations  of  his  own, 
wrought  them  into  a  homogeneous  theory.  To  him  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  drawn  attention  to  the  views  of  older  observers,  which  had 
slipped  into  oblivion;  and  he  is  admitted  by  all  the  other  writers 
whose  works  form  the  subject  of  this  review,  to  be  the  original  author 
of  the  modem  theory  of  foetal  respiration.  Starting  from  the  physio- 
logical axiom,  that  the  respiratory  movements  are  essentially  indepen 
dent  of  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  are  performed  in  obedience,  in- 
deed, to  the  call  for  oxygen,  but  without  regard  to  the  results  which, 
they  effect,  Krahmer  proceeded  to  consider  what  these  results  would 
be,  under  the  conditions  which  exist  during  intra-uterine  life.  The 
immediate  effect  of  expansion  of  the  thorax  is,  of  course,  if  its  parietes 
are  sufficiently  firm  to  exert  the  necessary  force,  to  suck  into  the  air- 
passages  any  liquid  or  gaseous  substance  which  may  have  access  to 
them.  If  the  mouth  be  so  placed  that  air  can  enter,  this  at  once  rushes 
in;  and  the  vagitus  uterinus  must  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  under 
such  circumstances  as  these.  If  the  foetus  be  surrounded  by  liquor 
amnii,  this  fluid,  and  with  it  any  portions  of  meconium  or  of  vernix 
caseosa  which  it  may  contain,  are  absorbed  into  the  mouth,  larynx,  and 
trachea.  But  if  these  substances  fail  from  any  cause  to  enter  the  air- 
passages,  another  effect  is  produced,  which  was  first  fully  explained  by 

I  MUller's  Archiy.    1841.  >  Wagner's  Handworterbnch  d.  Pbys.,  il  p.  912. 

>  Op.  cit.    Handbuch  d.  GferichU.  Medicin.    Halle,  1851. 
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Krahmer.  The  tendency  to  a  vacnum  within  the  thorax  then  leads  tA 
a  rapid  filling  with  blood  of  the  pulmonaiy  vessels,  and  of  the  capil« 
laries  of  the  heart  and  lung.  There  is  often  a  dentritic  appearance  of  the 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  these  organs,  and  their  tissue  acquires  a  dark- 
violet  tint,  and  this  may  even  increase,  till  the  delicate  walls  of  the  vesaeli 
give  way,  and  exudation  into  the  tissues  takes  place,  in  the  form  of  eochy- 
xnoses.  These  extravasations  of  blood  are  found  chiefly  on  the  surftci 
of  the  lungs,  and  beneath  the  epicardium,  near  the  base  of  the  heart 
They  had  already  been  noticed  by  Bemt,'  as  occurring  in  children  who 
had  given  evidence  of  life  after  birth,  but  who  had  not  breathed ;  and 
they  had  been  by  him  obscurely  attributed  to  the  violent  efforts  of  nature 
to  overcome  the  obstruction  to  respiration.  Bayard*  and  Casper'  had  als( 
observed  these  punctiform  ecchymosesof  the  pleura,  the  epicardium,  and 
the  great  vessels,  in  infants  who  had  been  suffocated  in  bed  or  killed  in 
other  ways,  and  had  indicated  them  as  signs  of  death  by  asphyxia.  They 
have  been  especially  insisted  on  by  Hecker,^  who  looks  on  them  as  by 
themselves  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  respiratory  move- 
ments have  been  made  before  birth.  He  states  that  neither  in  adults 
nor  in  older  children  has  anything  exactly  similar  ever  been  observed. 
We  think,  however,  that  too  much  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
ecchymoses,  when  they  are  unsuppoited  by  other  evidence.  Hecker 
himself  records  two  instances  in  which  the  cause  of  extravasations  of 
blood  is  admitted  by  him  to  be  doubtful.  The  first  of  these  cases  is 
that  of  a  woman  who  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  After  a  severe  rigor 
of  an  hour's  duration,  which  came  on  during  her  pregnancy,  the  child's 
movements  gradually  ceased.  When  the  foBtus  was  expelled,  it  was 
found  to  be  imperfectly  developed :  the  epidermis  hung  down  in  shreds 
from  several  parts  of  its  body ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  bloody,  dark- 
brown  fluid  existed  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  perito- 
neum. The  lungs  lay  close  to  the  spine,  and  were  covered  by  many  ecchy- 
moses, as  also  was  the  heart  near  its  base.  The  other  was  the  case  of 
a  child  which,  when  bom,  was  not  fully  developed,  weighing  only  3f  lb& 
In  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  also  at  other  parts,  were  nu- 
merous small  ecchymoses ;  similar  ones  existed  also  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  muscles.  On  the  pericranium  of  the  right  parietal  bone  wan  a 
layer  of  black  blood.  The  lungs,  thymus  gland, and  heart  were  mottled 
by  extravasations  of  blood,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent ;  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  they  reached  the  size  of  a  pea.  In  the  lungs^ 
they  were  not  only  situated  on  the  surface,  but  existed  also  in  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  The  fact  that  in  this  case  the  ecchymoses  were  present, 
not  only  in  the  thoracic  viscera,  but  also  in  the  subcutaneous  tissoe^ 
and  in  other  parts  where  their  occurrence  is  not  explicable  on  the  theorj 
propounded  by  Krahmer,  appears  to  us  to  justify  considerable  hesita- 
tion in  the  application  of  them,  without  corroboration  from  other  fiicta, 
as  proofs  of  respiratory  efforts.  It  is  also  certain  that  they  may  be 
absent,  when  death  has  undoubtedly  occurred  from  intra-uterine  snfiR>- 

1  Verfiilir.  bei  der  Ausmittluig  zweifelhiifl).  Todesart.  Nengeb.  Wien,  1826.  pp.  57, 85. 

•  Ann.  d.'Hyg.,  1847. 
'  GerichU.  Leichend&nogen.    Erst  Hondert.    p.  84.  '  Op.  cii 
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cation.  Bohr  found  them  wanting  18  times  in  75  cases,  or  in  24  per 
cent.  This  oheerver  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  pre- 
sence of  ecchjmoses  of  the  thoracic  viscera  in  children  who,  having 
been  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  during  birth,  and  having  made  the  usual 
respiratory  movements,  recovered,  but  died  soon  afterwards  from  some 
other  cause.  Thus  a  child  extracted  by  him  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
lapse of  the  funis,  was  born  asphyxiated,  but  was  restored  by  the  warm 
bath  with  cold  affusion,  only  to  die  three  hours  later.  In  the  body  of 
this  infant  the  petechial  extravasations  of  blood  were  well  marked,  and 
were  evidently  the  results  of  respiratory  efforts  made  before  birth. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  be  found  also  in  children  who 
had  survived  birth  much  longer  than  this. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  ecchymoses  are  most  numerous,  and  the 
coexisting  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  most  decided,  in  those 
cases  in  which  neither  liquid  nor  air  has  been  able  to  enter  the  respi- 
ratory passages,  in  order  to  occupy  the  space  created  by  the  expansion 
of  the  thorax.  Now,  during  birth,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  month  of  the  child  is  so  situated  in  contact  with  its  membranes,  or 
with  the  walls  of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  that  neither  liquor  amnii  nor 
air  has  access  to  it  Under  these  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
ecchymoses  are  produced.  But  there  is  also  another  cause  which  may 
prevent  fluid  entering  the  air-passages,  though  the  foetus  may  be  lying 
snrrounded  by  liquor  amnii.  If  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
be  not  sufficiently  resistent  to  keep  the  walls  of  these  tubes  open,  in 
Bpite  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them,  the  only  effect  of  respiratory 
efforts  is,  of  course,  to  draw  the  sides  of  the  air-passages  into  closer 
contact  with  each  other.  Before  the  twenty-fourth  week  of  foetal  life, 
this  appears  actually  to  occur ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  inspiratory 
efforts  are  in  these  young  embryos  equally  ineffectual,  whether  they  be 
performed  before  or  after  birth.  Bohr  relates  a  case  which  strikingly 
illustrates  this  fact.  In  a  foetus  born  prematurely  in  the  fifth  month, 
he  saw  distinct  rhythmical  respiratory  movements,  while  it  was  lying 
between  the  thighs  of  its  mother.  These  actions  became  stronger  when 
the  feebly-pulsating  funis  was  tied.  They  continued  about  ten 
minutes.  On  cutting  through  the  umbilical  cord  again,  a  little  blood 
escaped ;  but  gradually  both  circulation  and  respiration  ceased.  The 
autopsy  was  made  three  hours  after  death.  Only  one  spot  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  con- 
tained air,  and  floated  in  water.  The  other  parts  of  the  lungs  were 
loaded  with  blood,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  but  were  completely 
airless.  Under  the  pleura  of  each  hmg,  and  on  the  thymus  gland  and 
aorta,  were  numerous  punctiform  ecchymoses.  This  case  is  certainly  an  in- 
structive one,  since  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  ordinary  appear- 
ances found  in  still-bom  children  were  here  generated  by  movements 
performed  under  the  eye  of  the  observer,  after  the  foetus  was  expelled 
finom  the  maternal  passages. 

The  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs  of  embryos  who  have  died  before 
birth  ia  a  very  exceptional  occurrence.  Schwartz  only  found  it  in 
four  cases.    BOhr's  tables  do,  indeed,  give  twenty-three  cases  per 
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cent,  in  which  more  or  less  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  contained  air ; 
but  it  then  onlj  occupied  a  very  small  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  was 
found  especially  in  the  middle  and  upper  lobes  of  the  right  lung,  which 
are  generally  the  first  parts  of  the  organ  to  become  inflated,  when  the 
supply  of  air  is  scanty.  Moreover,  in  all  the  cases  of  Schwartz,  opera- 
tive means  were  used  to  quicken  delivery;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
facilitated  the  access  of  air  to  the  fcetal  respiratory  passages.  In 
other  cases,  the  last  respiratory  efforts  of  the  dying  foetus  occurred 
after  its  head  had  been  expelled  from  the  vagina;  and  a  third  source 
of  fallacy  arises  from  the  attempts  at  artificial  inflation  of  the  chest, 
which  are  almost  always  made  in  these  cases,  with  the  hope  of  saving, 
the  child's  life.  In  no  one  of  the  cases  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
tables  given  by  Bohr,  could  all  these  conditions  be  proved  to  be 
absent ;  so  that  the  numbers  which  he  gives  have  but  a  very  sub- 
ordinate value.  The  vagitus  uterinus  appears  never  to  have  been 
heard  by  any  modern  observer ;  its  occurrence,  therefore,  rests  upon 
the  same  evidence  which  existed  before  these  investigations  were 
made. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  &ct,  that  in  many 
cases  of  intra-uterine  asphyxia,  liquor  amnii,  with  or  without  me- 
conium, is  sucked  into  the  air-tubes  by  the  premature  respiratory 
efforts.  Portions  of  the  vemix  caseosa  often  accompany  these  sub- 
stances. They  are  easily  recognised  under  the  microscope,  being 
made  up  of  epidermic  scales  from  the  cuticle  of  the  child.  Fine 
hairs,  also,  which  are  peculiar  in  having  no  medulla,  and  belonged 
to  the  lanugo,  are  frequently  seen  in  the  same  way;  and  the  presence 
of  meconium,  if  doubtful,  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  crystals  of 
cholesterine  which  it  contains.  These  substances  are  often  mixed 
with  blood,  apparently  derived  from  the  maternal  vessels,  and 
sucked  in  ftx)m  the  uterine  cavity;  and  not  infrequently  the  air-tubes 
also  contain  bits  of  the  secretion  of  the  cervical  glands  of  that  organ. 
According  to  the  tables  drawn  up  by  Bohr,  liquor  amnii  was  found  in  the 
respiratory  passages  of  47  children  out  of  75  which  were  examined,  or 
in  628  per  cent.  An  admixture  of  meconium  was  present  in  about 
half  these  cases. 

The  detection  of  these  substances  in  the  foetal  air-tubes  often  re- 
quires considerable  skill  and  care.  Schwartz  tells  us  that,  when  he 
first  began  to  make  post-moitem  examinations  of  still-bom  children, 
they  were  noticed  but  seldom,  and  only  when  their  quantity  was  very 
large.  But  when  his  attention  became  directed  to  the  subject,  their 
presence  was  found  to  be  almost  constant.  It  is  necessary  to  lay  open 
cautiously  the  bronchial  tubes  before  washing  them;  and  in  doubtful 
cases,  he  recommends  slitting  up  the  nose,  and  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  its  chambers,  as  well  as  of  the  palate,  pharynx,  and  buccal 
cavity.  The  trachea  in  its  middle  and  lower  part  is  generally  empty, 
or  contains  but  little  of  these  substances,  but  below  its  bifurcation  they 
are  usually  present,  and  they  often  extend  even  into  the  finest  ramifi- 
cations of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Besides  occupying  the  air-pasaages, 
these  '<  specific  substances,"  as  the  Germans  call  them,  are  frequently 
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£)Qiid  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  digestive  canal.     The  oesophagus  is 
usually  free  from  them  in  its  lower  part;  but  they  are  often  present  in 
the  stomach,  accompanying  the  gelatinous  mucus  which  it  normally  con- 
tains at  birth.     There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  movements  of 
deglutition  are  often  associated  with  the  respiratory  efforts  in  these 
cases.    A  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Fleischer/  in  which 
the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  and  stomach,  as  well  as  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchial  tubes,  to  their  finest  divisions,  all  contained  a  viscid 
greenish-yellow  fluid.     The  precise  nature  of  this  substance  was  not 
determined ;  but  it  was  probably  meconium,  for  the  resemblance  was 
exact  both  in  their  colour  aud  in  their  consistence.     The  case  is  re* 
markable  both  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  parts  in  which 
the  foreign  substance  was  found,  and  also  in  its  consisting  apparently 
of  pure  meconium,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  liquor  amniL     A 
case  is  related  by  Liman,*  in  which  the  lungs  and  air-tubes  contained 
neither  of  these  substances,  and  yet  a  small  quantity  of  a  greenish 
fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach,  while  the  liquor  amnii  itself  was 
stained  by  meconium.     In  this  case,  however,  the  lungs  were  strongly 
injected  and  ecchymosed,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  respi- 
ratory movements  had  taken  place.      The  absence  of  the  ''specific 
substances"  in  the  thoracic  organs  was  probably  due  to  some  accidental 
cause.  When  deglutition  occurs  in  the  foetus  under  these  circumstances^ 
it  appears  to  be  only  a  subordinateeffectof  the  irritation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  which  gives  rise  to  the  inspiratory  efforts. 
The  other  post-mortem  appearances  found  in  these  cases  of  foetal 
asphyxia  are  of  minor  importance.     The  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
often  gorged  with  blood,  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen  are  congested, 
am)  the  face  is  livid.     This  is,  however,  by  no  means  invariably  the 
case,  for  in  some  instances,  in  which  death  was  undoubtedly  caused  by 
iutra-uterine  suffocation,  and  premature  respiratory  efforts  had  cer- 
tainly occurred,  the  £ice   is  quite  pale.      This  led  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cases  of  death  during  birth  into  two  classes — the  one  of 
anaemia,  the  other  of  hyjiersemia,  or  apoplexy.     But,  as  in  the  similar 
cases  of  adults,  the  utmost  pallor  of  the  sur&ce  is  often  found  to 
coincide  with  the  most  marked  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  viscera, 
so  that  this  distinction  is  without  foundation.     Effusions  of  blood 
beneath  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  substance  of  that  organ, 
were  not  infrequently  found  as  a  complication  in  these  cases,  being, 
in  &ct,  present  in  28  per  cent  of  those  collected  by  Bohr.     It  is  pro- 
bable that,  as  a  rule,  these  intra-crauial  eifosions  are  caused  by  the 
compression  of  thefcetal  head,  especially  when  the  labour  is  protracted; 
bat  it  would  appear  that  there  are  cases  to  which  this  explanation 
does  not  apply.     They  may,  perhaps,  result,  as  Bohr  believes,  from 
the  propagation  of  the  obstruction  to   the   circulation   backwards 
through  the  superior  vena  cava  to  the  intra-cranlal  vesseLsj  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  effects  are  not  likely  to  follow  one 
another  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  adult,  since  there  is  an 

1  (VMper*B  ^erteljahnschrift,  1868,  vol.  xxiii.  Heft  1,  p.  97. 
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especial  provision  in  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  of  the 
foBtns,  which  might  lie  expected  to  prevent  any  aooumnlation  of  blood 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  a  conseqaenoe  of  the  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Extravasations  of  blood  have  also  beisn  foand  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  within  the 
duodenum. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  the  occurrence  of  foetal  asphyxia  daring 
birth,  while  the  child  is  yet  alive,  are  fully  discussed  by  Schwartz. 
The  most  positive  evidence  is  of  course  afforded  by  the  direct  obser- 
vation of  the  respiratory  movements;  but  thb  can  very  rarely  be 
done.  It  is  maintained  by  Schultze,^  that  he  ascertained  their 
presence,  in  a  case  of  prolapse  of  the  funis,  by  auscultation  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  mother,  when  a  respiratory  murmur  was  heard ;  this 
statement,  however,  certainly  requires  confirmation.  In  some  cases^ 
but  only  as  an  accidental  occurrence,  movements  of  the  foetus  may  be 
distinctly  felt  by  the  hand,  or  may  be  transmitted  by  the  forceps 
during  their  application,  which  can  be  recognised  as  accompanying 
the  inspiratory  efforts.  Another  indication  has  been  found  in  the 
diminished  irritability  of  the  foetal  limbs  in  these  cases;  but  it  is 
admitted  by  Schwartz  that  this  scarcely  ever  gives  any  aid  to  the 
diagnosis.  If  during  labour  distinct  movements  of  a  presenting  limb 
can  be  caused  by  gently  tickling  it,  or  if  touching  the  mouth  be 
followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  lips,  then,  according  to  our  author, 
the  absence  of  a  state  of  foetal  asphyxia  may  be  inferred.  It  will  he 
remembered  that,  in  his  experiments,  the  reflex  excitability  of  the 
limbs  disappeared  before  the  respiratory  movements  were  established; 
though  P.  Dubois  maintained  the  contrary.  But  from  the  failure  to 
elicit  contractions  of  the  foetal  muscles,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
for  thera  may  not  be  sufficient  space  to  allow  them  free  play ;  and  the 
susceptibility  to  mechanical  stimuli  in  different  individuails  varies 
greatly.  Much  more  important  indications  are  obtained  by  auscul- 
tation. Schwartz  found  that,  at  the  termination  of  intra-uterine  life, 
the  average  frequency  of  the  foetal  pulsations  is  144  in  the  minute,  and 
that  the  heart's  action  remains  unchanged  during  the  whole  of  birth, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  transitory  modifications  in  its  rhythm, 
caused  by  the  uterine  contractions.  In  most  instances  it  is  somewhat 
diminished  in  frequency  during  each  pain,  but  this  is  often  not  the  case; 
and  when  this  alteration  does  occur,  the  organ  returns  to  its  former 
rhythm  within  five  seconds  after  the  uterus  has  again  relaxed.  Now,  s 
condition  of  infemtile  asphyxia  very  generally  diminishes  the  rapidity  of 
the  foetal  pulse,  and  also  reduces  its  force.  This  affords  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  diagnosis;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  exact  number  of  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  of  the  embiyo  should  have  been  ascertained 
before  the  interruption  to  the  placental  circulation  occura  In  dif- 
ferent foetuses  there  are  great  differences  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  upon  the  average  number  of  pnl* 
sations,  since  the  variations  are  so  great.  A  rhythm  which  would  be 
perfectly  normal  in  one  embryo,  would  indicate  surely  impending 

1  I>eTifflche  Elinik,  1867,  No.  28. 
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daager  in  another.  In  prolapse  of  the  funis,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  cause  of  disturbance  of  the  fane- 
tioDS  of  the  placenta  during  birth,  the  foetal  pulsations  may  often  be 
felt  to  cease  in  the  loop.  This  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  yery 
UQ&vourable  sign,  so  &r  as  the  child  is  concerned;  but  it  usually 
occurs  some  time  before  the  heart's  action  &ils. 

The  expulsion  of  meconium  and  of  urine  is  another  circumstance 
which  has  been  called  in  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  in  these  casea  It  is 
well  known  that  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  these  excretions  varies 
under  different  circumstances.  Schwartz  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  law  of  these  variations ;  and  his  conclusions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  When  the  foetus  is  born  in  a  state  of  asphyxia  and  recovers,  and 
still  more  when  it  is  bom  dead,  the  dinsharge  of  meconium  and  of 
urine  occurs  as  a  rule  before  birth. 

2.  Not  only  the  urine,  but  also  the  fieces,  are  more  frequently  dis- 
charged within  the  maternal  passages  by  girls  than  by  boys.  This 
coincides  with  the  results  obtained  by  Elsasser,  who  has  also  investi- 
gated this  subject. 

3.  Neither  the  degree  of  development,  nor  the  position  of  the  foetus, 
nor  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  soft  parts  through  which  the  child 
has  to  pass,  appear  to  exercise  any  constant  influence,  so  far  as  the 
period  of  evacuation  of  the  excretions  is  concerned. 

The  number  of  cases,  however,  from  which  these  conclusions  are  de- 
rived, is  80  small,  that  we  cannot  attach  any  gi'eat  value  to  them.  The 
hist  one  especially  is  in  opposition  to  general  experience,  which  teaches 
that,  in  breech  cases,  premature  expulsion  of  the  meconium  is  far  more 
common  than  in  cephalic  preseutations.  It  is  true  that  foetal  asphyxia 
is  itself  more  frequent  in  the  former  class  of  cases ;  but  Bohr  states 
that  he  has  oflen  seen  the  meconium  discharged  when  the  presenting 
breech  has  been  delayed  some  time  in  the  pelvis,  though  the  child  was 
bom  perfectly  free  from  asphyxia.  In  cases  where  the  head  presents, 
he  is  inclined  to  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  expulsion  of 
meconium,  as  indicative  of  danger  to  the  foetus. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition  of  the  rectum  affords 
no  means  of  deciding  whether  partial  expulsion  of  the  meconium  has 
already  taken  place  or  not  By  passing  a  catheter  into  the  anus, 
Schwartz  often  ascertained  that  the  rectum  of  the  newly-born  child 
was  full  of  this  substance,  though  the  soiling  of  the  nates  with  it  had 
been  observed  before  birth.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  expulsion  of 
meconium  is  to  stain  the  membranes  and  fxmis  of  a  greenish  colour, 
which  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  afford  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of 
the  cause  of  death  of  the  embryo.  More  or  less  of  the  foetal  excre- 
ment must  of  course  have  already  been  evacuated,  before  it  can  be 
sucked  into  the  foetal  air-passages,  as  so  frequently  occurs.  The 
fact  that  both  the  urine  and  fseces  are  often  discharged  by  the  foetus 
before  its  death,  diminishes  greatly  the  value  of  the  observation  of 
Beale,^  that  casts  of  the  uriuiferous  tubules  are  to  be  found  in  the 
liquor  amniL     The  case  in  which  he  discovered  these  bodies  was  that 

1  Todd  and  Bowman:  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  617. 
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of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  eighth  month  of  gestation ;  bat  when  heit 
circulation  failed,  respiratory  movements  were  probably  excited  in  tha 
embryo,  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  urine  was  evacn** 
ated  and  mixed  with  the  fluid  in  the  amnion.  This  observation  there- 
fore affords  no  proof  that  the  excretion  of  urine  takes  place  normally 
during  intra-uterine  life. 

The  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  excrements  in  these  cases  is  not 
clearly  made  out.  The  &ct  that  the  staining  of  the  membranes,  and 
the  presence  of  meconium  in  the  liquor  amnii,  are  among  the  r^alar 
appearances  found  when  the  foetus  dies  in  utero  before  labour  has  com- 
menced,  appears  to  show  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  foetus  by  the  uterine  contractions.  The  action  of  the  fcetal  dia- 
phragm during  the  premature  respiratory  movements  is  also  excluded 
by  Schwartz,  on  the  ground  that  the  same  cause  does  not  produce  this 
effect  after  birth.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  muscles  occurs  in  these  cases  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
state  of  asphyxia  from  which  the  embryo  suffers ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
Schwartz's  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  He  is  himself  disposed  to 
compare  the  expulsion  of  meconium  and  urine  in  the  asphyxiated  foetus 
to  the  evacuation  of  urine,  semen,  and  faeces  observed  in  adults  who 
are  hanged ;  and  he  attributes  it  to  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  rectum  and  bladder. 

The  causes  of  premature  respiratory  activity  in  the  foetus,  with  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  we  have  seen  to  follow  from  it,  comprise, 
of  course,  all  those  conditions  which  may  interrupt  the  circulation  in 
either  of  the  two  vascular  systems  which  make  up  the  placenta.  They 
naturally  group  themselves  in  three  classes — an  arrangement  which 
was,  indeed,  proposed  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  by 
Herholdt.^     These  are— 

i.  Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  in  the  foetal  part  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  compression  of  the  funis. 

2.  Premature  separation  of  the  placenta;  interrupted  oirculation 
in  the  maternal  part  of  that  organ. 

3.  Interrupted  circulation  in  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta, 
from  death  of  the  mother. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  first  class  of  cases  that  Krahmer  refers  in  his  paper 
in  the  '  Deutsche  Kliuik,'  which,  with  his  other  writings,  forms,  as  we 
have  said,  the  stai*ting-point  of  the  modem  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  this  review. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,"  he  says,  "all  my  experience  points  to  the  fact, 
that  in  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  funis,  the  foetus  is  stimulated  to  perform  pre- 
mature respiratory  movements,  and  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  air,  dies 
suffocated  in  ulero.  During  the  past  year  I  nave  examined  the  bodies  of  tvo 
fully-developed  infants,  who  died  during  birth  from  this  accident.  The  respi- 
ratory passages  were  found  quite  airless,  but  filled  with  a  more  or  less  viscid 
substance ;  the  pulmonary  vessels  were  loaded  with  partly  fluid  and  partly  co- 
agulated blood;  and  the  surface  of  the  lungs  was  covered  with  eochymoaes. 
Tne  portion  of  the  funis  which  had  been  prolapsed  was  distinguishable  at  first 
sight  from  the  rest  of  the  cord." 

1  Comment.  Uber  das  I^eleiii  vorsHgUch  der  Frucht  in  HeuBch^n.  Leipaig^  1803; 
p.  82. 
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In  six  £iital  cases  of  the  same  kmd,  related  by  Hecker,  the  ecchy- 
moses  on  the  heart  and  lungs  were  present  in  every  instance,  and  in 
ODe,  at  least,  liquor  amnii  had  made  its  way  into  the  air-tubes.   HohP 
fully  admits  the  conclusiveness  of  these  observations,  but  thinks  that 
it  ia  not  yet  proved  that  death  always  results  from  suffocation  in  cases 
of  this  natura     He  believes  that,  in  some  at  least  of  them,  tho  imme- 
diate cause  of  death  is  apoplexy.     This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  supported 
bj  the  admission  of  Bohr,  already  quoted,  that  effusion  of  blood  within 
the  cranium  is  a  not  infrequent  pathological  appearance  in  these  cases. 
It  appears  to  be  generally  allowed  by  German  obstetricians,  that 
the  twisting  of  a  loop  of  the  umbilical  cord  round  part  of  the  foetal 
body  may  endanger  its  life.  Two  instances  of  this  are  related  in  Hecker's 
paper:  in  one,  the  funis  was  only  loosely  wound  round  the  neck  of 
the  infiint,  but  the  gelatine  of  Wharton  was  entirely  absent.     The 
pains,  also,  were  enormously  powerful,  and  followed  almost  without 
intennission.     The  intra-thoracic  effusions  of  blood  were  present  in'  the 
body  of  the  in&nt  in  this  case;  and  the  air-tubes  contained  a  viscid 
veiiowish  substance,  in  which  hairs  were  found  when  it  was  examined 
hy  the  microscope.     This  case,  however,  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
danger  caused  by  the  winding  of  the  normal  funis  round  the  foetal 
neck,  since  its  power  of  resistance  to  pressure  must  have  been  much 
impaired  by  the  absence  of  the  gelatine  of  Wharton.     The  other  case 
is  ono  in  which  labour  lasted  eleven  hours,  and  in   which  twenty 
grains  of  secale  were  given,  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the  pains. 
The  funis  was  wound  twice  round  the  neck  of  the  infant,  and  foetal 
asphyxia  occurred  before  birth.     Krahmer  himself  gives  a  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  delivery  was  effected  by  the  forceps,  in  consequence 
of  the  slowness  with  which  the  labour  went  on.     The  embryo  died 
daring  the  operation,  and  the  cord  was  found  to  be  rolled  tightly  three 
times  round  its  neck.     While  the  forceps  were  being  used,  Krahmer 
suddenly  perceived  violent  movements  of  the  child,  which  soon  ceased, 
and  were  not  repeated.     There  was  the  usual  evidence  that  the  child 
liad  made  respiratory  efforts  before  birth ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  these  were  not  caused  directly  by  the  application  of  the  instru- 
ments, though  Krahmer  thinks  this  very  unlikely ;  and  therefore  no 
positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  case.     Mayer'  has  collected 
SS5  cases  in  which  the  funis  was  wound  round  the  neck  of  the  foetus; 
in  18  of  these  only  did  the  child  die. 

Directions  are  given,  in  works  on  obstetrics,  that  the  funis  should 
be  at  once  removed  from  the  infant's  neck  afber  birth,  when  it  is 
wound  ronnd  it,  so  as  to  free  the  trachea  and  large  vessels  from  pres- 
sure. This  shows  that  danger  has  hitherto  been  looked  for  from  this 
cause,  rather  than  fix>m  the  compression  of  the  funis.  But  it  is 
stated  that  the  same  results  follow  when  the  umbilical  cord  tightly 
embraces  a  limb,  as  when  the  neck  is  the  subject  of  the  pressure;  and 
this,  if  true,  forms  a  powerful  argument  against  the  view  which  is 
generally  accepted.  Another  cause  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in 
the  funis  is  admitted  by  Hecker.  In  certain  rare  cases  he  ascribes  the 
appearances  recognised  as  indicative  of  foetal  asphyxia  to  pressure  on 
1  Op.  cit.,  p.  837.  '  Hecker,  op.  cit. 
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the  funis  from  abnormal  positions  of  the  child,  or  from  morbid 
states  of  it,  such  as  hydrocephalus;  hut  this  appears  to  be  purely 
hypothetical. 

The  second  class  of  oases  consists  of  separation  of  the  placenta 
during  birth.  Hecker  records  three  instances  of  this  occurrence,  in 
which  an  examination  of  the  foetus  was  made.  In  one  of  them, 
though  the  embryo  wanted  six  weeks  of  its  full  development,  the 
extravasations  within  the  thorax  were  well  marked.  The  appearances 
found  in  the  foetus  in  cases  of  placenta  prsevia  deserve  ^rther  in- 
vestigation. 

We  have  only  met  with  two  cases  of  death  of  the  mother,  daring 
advanced  pregnancy  or  labour,  in  which  the  state  of  the  fcetns 
appears  to  have  been  noticed.  They  are  contained  in  Hecker's 
paper.  In  one  of  them,  rupture  of  the  uterus,  which  was  rapidly 
fatal,  occurred  from  the  obstruction  caused  by  a  hydrocephalic  condi- 
tion of  the  foetus.  The  child  was  removed  by  the  Gaesarean  section. 
The  most  evident  signs  of  death  by  suffocation  were  observed  on 
'  post-mortem  examination.  The  other  is  a  case  related  by  Yirchow, 
of  a  pregnant  woman  who  died  of  cholera  in  1848.  In  this  caae,  also, 
the  child  was  at  once  extracted  through  the  abdominal  walls,  bot 
was  dead.  Extravasations  existed  on  the  pericardium  and  the  pleura 
pulmoualis,  as  well  as  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  what  are  the  bearings  of  these  views  upon 
the  points  which  arise  in  medico-legal  practice.  This  is  the  principal 
object  of  Bohr*8  paper;  and  therefore  we  shall  follow  him  especiaUy  in 
our  remarks. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  the  hydrostatic  and  other  tests,  in 
which  the  presence  or  absence  of  air  in  the  lungs  is  used  as  a  eriterion 
of  live  birth,  are  in  any  way  diminished  in  value  by  these  observa- 
tions. To  this  question  an  answer  in  the  negative  may  with  confidence 
be  given,  for  in  almost  all  forensic  cases,  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  entrance  of  air  is  ascribed  in  the  instances  given  by  Bohr,  have, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  been  absent. 

The  occurrence  of  the  vagitus  uterinus  has  always  received  its  doe 
amount  of  attention  from  writers  on  forensic  medicine ;  and  the 
theory  which  we  have  been  nnfolding  rather  lessens  its  importance 
by  referring  to  definite  causes  a  phenomenon  which  was  previously 
unexplained.  We  have  seen  that,  in  all  the  cases  of  children  which 
were  dead  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  in  which  even  a  small  quantity  cf 
air  was  found  in  the  lungs,  its  presence  could  always  be  'ftocounted  far 
on  the  ground  that  artificial  inflation  had  been  practised  after  %irth,  or 
that  delivery  had  been  eiFected  by  artificial  JseHW,  or  at  least  that, 
during  the  examinations  made  by  the  accoucheur,  air  had  been 
enabled  to  get  access  to  the  fostal  air-passages.  Now,  the  conditions 
^nder  which  birth  has  occurred  in  cases  of  suspected  infanticide  are 
almost  always  such,  that  these  causes  can  be  left  out  of  oonaidenttion 
with  perfect  certainty.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  not  proved  that  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  really  arose  in  the  way  which  we  have 
supposed;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  cases  have  been  related  which 
seem  to  set  at  defiance  the  principles  deduced  from  all  other  observa- 
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tion  and  exi)erieDoe.  Such  an  instance  is  that  recorded  by  Hecker/ 
in  which  the  lungs  of  a  child,  bom  dead  without  operative  inteiference, 
were  found  completelj  inflated  with  air.  This  case  has  caused  Casper 
to  modify  somewhat  the  views  which  he  held  upon  this  subject.  The 
only  explanation  of  it  which  can  be  given  is,  that  some  one  may  pos- 
sibly have  practised  artificial  inflation  on  this  infant  while  it  lay  in 
the  dissecting-room;  though  Hecker  appears  himself  to  have  re- 
jected this  supposition.  These  difficulties  have,  however,  long  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  the  modern  views  do  not  in  any  way  increase 
them. 

It  ia,  perhaps,  possible  that  in  some  cases  liquor  amnii  and  me- 
conium might  be  mistaken  for  fbces  and  urine  when  found  in  the 
foetal  air-passages,  if  there  were  reason  to  suspect  that  the  child  had 
been  drowned  in  a  privy  or  chamber-vessel.  But  these  substances 
would  easily  be  distinguished  on  careful  examination  by  anyone  who 
was  alive  to  the  fact,  that  meconium  frequently  enters  the  trachea 
aod  bronchi  during  birth.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  air  in  the  lungs 
would  form  a  safe  guide  in  most  of  these  cases. 

But  the  great  value  of  these  observations,  looked  at  from  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view,  lies  in  their  afibrding  evidence  by  which  a  large 
proportion  of  still-bom  children  may  be  known  to  have  died  during 
birth,  or  at  least  to  have  been  born  with  the  cause  of  their  death 
actively  working  upon  them.    Most  of  the  cases  of  suspected  in&nti- 
cide,  in  which  the  child  really  died  during  birth  from  natural  causes, 
would  be  at  once  cleared  up  by  a  careful  post-mortem  examination,  in 
which  attention  was  drawn  to  the  appearances  which  we  have  been 
describing.     There  are,  however,  certain  limitations  to  their  value 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.    The  absence  of  petechial  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  on  the  thoracic  viscera  is  no  proof  that  death  did  not 
occur  during  birth ;   for  though  Liman'  says  that  they  are  always 
presieut  under  these  circumstances,  this  is  shown  by  Bohr  not  to  be 
the  case.    Again,  the  presence  of  the  signs  of  respiration  having  taken 
place  before  birth  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  death  occurred  at 
the  same  time.     We  have  seen  that  small  quantities  of  air  are  often 
found  to  co-exist  with  evidence  of  foetal  asphyxia,  and  apparently  result 
in  many  cases  from  the  infant  having  made  its  last  respiratory  eflbrts 
after  its  expulsion  from  the  mother,  and  then  having  died.     More- 
over, the  sub-pleural  ecchymoses  are  probably  very  persistent,  and 
might  be  found  in  infants,  in  whom  they  had  been  generated,  and  who 
had  afterwards  recovered,  and  survived   birth  some  hours.     These 
cases  are,   however,  very  rare.    Krahmer  is  probably  right  in   con- 
sidering  the  entrance  of  liquor  amnii  into  the  chest  as  far  less 
injurious    to  the    foetus    than    these    pulmonary    congestions    and 
haemorrhages;  and  therefore  recovery  after  they  have  occurred  is 
probably    not  very  common.     Children  undoubtedly  often  survive 
who  have  sucked  liquor  amnii  into  the  air-tubes  during  birth,  the 
fluid  being  expelled  in  the  first  few  respirations  which  they  make  after 

1  Yirehow's  Aichiv,  1859,  Band  xrl  Heft  5  and  6,  p.  585. 
*  Caspei's  Yierteljahn80hrift»  Jan.  1861,  Heft  1. 
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being  bom ;  so  that  there  remains  no  evidence  of  the  premature  in- 
spiratory efforts  having  been  made.  It  is  therefore  only  in  rare 
instances  that  a  child  which  really  lived  after  birth  would  be  believed 
to  be  still-bom  on  these  grounds. 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  laid  before  our  readers  the  chief  points 
which  have  been  ascertained  by  modem  investigation  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  placenta,  and  of  the 
effects  of  its  interruption.  There  are,  no  doubt,  questions  still  un- 
decided, and  difficulties  yet  to  be  cleared  up ;  but  these  have  but 
little  weight  when  opposed  to  the  evidence  from  observation  and  ex- 
periment, which  we  have  been  imfolding ;  and  there  are,  as  we  think, 
few  doctrines  in  physiology  against  which  there  have  not  been  urged 
graver  objections  than  those  which  are  employed  against  this. 


Eeview  IV. 

On  the  Cau8e8  0/ Sickness  in  the  English  WarSf  and  on  the  Means  of 
Prevention,     By  E.  A.  Pabkes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Militaiy 
Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School.     (From  the  '  Journal  of 
the  Boyal  United  Service  Institution,'  vol.  vi.  p.  16.) 

To  our  eye  these  few  pages  of  history  appear  to  rank  amongst  the 
most  important  that  have  ever  been  written.  Instructive  to  those 
engaged  in  the  practice  and  study  of  medicine,  especially  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  health  of  armies,  they  are  in  an  equal  degree  calculated 
to  make  the  soldier  reflect  on  those  divisions  of  the  military  art  which 
are  most  slurred  over  by  writers,  and  which  by  mere  tacticians  are 
witlessly  despised.  Nay  more,,  we  shall  say  we  would  willingly  see 
them  pass  into  the  hands  of  every  man  that  can  read  and  write,  so  im- 
portant are  they  in  their  general  aspect  to  the  nation,  so  necessary  is 
the  diffusion  of  the  lessons  which  they  teach  to  effect  change  in  the 
evils  they  are  int<ended  to  reform. 

The  subject  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  the  health  of  armies  con- 
sidered historically,  and  in  application  to  our  military  service.  Short 
and  condensed,  it  makes  evident  from  recent  examples  how  necessai}' 
is  vigilance,  how  essential  is  resource,  and  how  inevitable  is  disaster 
when  each  contents  himself  with  merely  doing  his  appointed  share  of 
work,  not  "  looking  on  the  things  of  others  as  well  as  on  his  own,"*  or 
interesting  himself  in  the  ffnal  result. 

In  the  briefest  of  all  possible  essays  we  see  marshalled  before  ns 
the  few  diseases  whose  frightful  repetition  and  strong  identity  seem 
fated,  as  long  as  our  nation  lasts,  to  destroy  our  armies,  to  embitter  oar 
conquests,  impoverish  the  blood  of  the  nation,  and  neutralize  the  em- 
ployment of  our  wealth. 

Not  only  the  devastating  and  disabling  maladies  which  have  left 
their  mark  upon  our  annals  are  here  brought  forward  for  instruction, 
with  details  full  of  interest  and  enumeration  sufficiently  complete,  but 
the  causes  are  severally  indicated  which,  by  a  direct  action,  invariably 
produce  the  results  of  disease ;  so  true  is  it  that^  understanding  the 
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ooDditions,  you  can  with  much  certainty  infer  the  disease^  so  also, 
knowiag  the  disease,  you  can  easily  lay  your  hand  upon  the  cause. 

"The  rations  issued  at  Carthagena  in  1741,"  says  our  author,  "are  not 
mentioned  in  hbtory ;  but  the  scorbutic  dysentery  soon  succeeding  scurry, 
shows  us  as  certainly  as  if  the  diet  lists  were  before  us,  that  hard  salt  beef  and 
biscait  formed  the  miserable  allowance,  scarce  deserving  the  name  of  food, 
▼hich  was  issued  to  these  men." 

Nor  may  we  suppose  that  modem  times  have  excluded  the  most 
recognised  and  most  glaring  of  these  causes  from  operation.  In  the  two 
first  Cafifre  wars  (p.  4)  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  became  scorbutic. 
Foregoing  the  advantages  of  civilization,  it  may  be  said  that  we  brought 
ourselves  to  the  level  of  savage  life,  and  fought  with  blunted  weapons 
and  limbs  that  were  maimed.  A  yet  more  modem  instance  lies  before  us. 

"  In  the  first  year  of  the  Crimean  war  the  diet  was  so  insufficient,  that  any 
one  accustomed  to  the  subject  would  have  been  able  at  once,  on  being  informed 
of  the  amount,  to  foresee  the  inevitable  result ;  yet  it  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  support  the  strength  of  men  in  the  most  trying  and  exhausting  of  wars." 

From  the  avowal  of  M*Cleod,  in  his  history  of  the  surgery  of  that 
war,  "  scurvy  influenced  and  complicated  every  wound  ....  it  wrested 
more  meu  from  us  than  the  conical  ball."  Again,  he  says,  **  It  is  use- 
less now  to  inquire  why  that  store  of  lime-juice  which  is  proved  to 
have  Iain  at  Balaklava  during  two  months  was  not  issued  to  the  long- 
ing troops."  We  rejoice  at  his  exoneration  of  our  profession,  but  cannot 
acquiesce  in  so  important  a  matter  being  wholly  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
subordinate  department — the  commissariat.  It  was  but  the  story  of 
Carthagena  over  again.  The  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  offered  abundance 
of  green  food  and  fruit,  with  wood  for  fuel,  convenient  to  the  use  of 
those  who  would  fetch  it;  "but  perhaps,"  as  Smollett  has  said,  "the 
general  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  ask  a  favour  of  this  kind  from 
his  fellow-chief,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  derogate  so  much 
from  his  dignity  as  to  offer  such  assistance  unasked." 

From  such  causes  mainly,  in  the  most  glorious  of  enterprises,  indeed, 
but  in  an  early  part  of  the  Crimean  war,  perished  that  small,  compact, 
and  model  army,  of  whose  composition  we  may  aver  that,  as  regards 
manhood  and  perfection  of  form,  the  eye  rests  on  nothing  like  them 
in  the  present  day. 

"  Troops  well  cared  for,"  according  to  our  author, "  must  be  healthy ;" 
but  the  inveteracy  with  which  these  habits  of  mere  neglect  recur,  lead 
us  to  fiEincy  we  hold  in  the  sheets  now  before  us  some  chapter  torn 
£rom  a  treatise  on  human  nature,  iuteuded  to  display  its  recklessness 
and  heedlessness  alike.  Out  of  many  examples,  we  shall  pause  a 
moment  over  the  recent  one  of  that  Burmese  war  which  occurred  rather 
less  than  forty  years  ago : 

"In  both  cases,"  says  our  author,  speaking  of  the  Burmese  expedition  in 
1824,  and  of  the  China  war  in  1840,  "the  cause  of  the  immense  mortality 
which  ensued,  or  by  far  the  most  potent  cause,  was  the  food  which  was  issued 
to  the  men.  In  both  cases  it  was  thought  that  men  could  be  maintained,  not 
only  in  health  but  in  fighting  condition,  upon  diet  so  bad  that  no  slaveholder  t» 
ffjtf  part  of  the  world,  or  in  ant/  age  of  the  world,  would  have  given  it  to  his  slaves, 
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Wretched  cattle,  liastily  purchased  and  driven  to  Calcutta,  were  there  hastily 
salted;  and  on  this  wretched  meat,  and  almost  as  wretched  biscuit,  the  troops 
were  kept,  when  within  a  few  days'  sail  there  was  a  land  of  wheat  and  of  lice 
and  of  fresh  vegetables  without  end. 

"To  the  immense  mortality  in  the  Burmese  war  (1824)  I  need  scarcely 
refer.  In  three  or  four  months  some  of  the  regiments  lost  half  their  strength ; 
in  eleven  months,  1'311  men  died  out  of  2*716.  The  13th  Foot  lost  by  disease 
341  out  of  608  men,  or  56  per  cent.  So  general  was  the  scurvy  that  the  sur- 
geons were  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  gums  of  the  men  before  a  skirmish 
to  prevent  any  of  the  men  having  symptoms  of  the  disease  from  advancing,  as 
wounds  received  in  that  condition  of  oody  are  most  intractable.  Malignant 
malarious  fever  and  scorbutic  dysentery  were  the  great  agents  of  destruction." 

When  one  reads  such  things,  it  matters  little  to  ask  whether  the 
disaster  of  Carthagena  was  in  this  or  yonder  century^  in  the  past  or 
yet  to  come.  Details  as  we  are  now  considering  them  seldom  or  never 
reach  the  general  reader  in  such  a  form  as  to  interest  the  nation ;  it  is 
enough  if  in  the  history  of  a  distant  war,  recounted  in  all  likelihood  by 
some  officer  of  the  service,  a  hint  here  and  there  oocars  of  fever  and 
cholera.^  Dysentery  is  invariably  attributed  to  over-indulgence  in 
fruit;  short  supplies  and  deficient  commissariat  conveyance  are  slightly 
mentioned ;  the  fighting  is  all  in  all.  The  period,  however,  is  not  so  £ur 
distant  bat  that  it  survives  in  the  traditions  of  the  service ;  can  it  be 
true  that  some  of  the  beef  served  out  to  the  troops  in  Burmah  had 
been  in  store  since  the  Java  campaign  in  181 19  There  could  then  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  its  nutritions  qualities.'  What  is  must  certain 
is,  that  it  was  nauseated  and  kicked  about  by  the  men.  We  remember 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  one  officer  of  his  regiment  being  in  such  a 
state  that  a  double  dram  had  to  be  served  out  before  it  conld  be 
marched  less  than  a  mile  from  Rangoon  to  the  commissariat  store. 

"  Twenty-six  years  later,  in  the  expedition  to  China,  the  same  tnuredy  was 
repeated  without  variation.  The  history  of  the  Cameronians  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  fate  of  the  whole  force,  although  the  amount  of'  sickness  was 
greater  than  that  which  prevailed  in  some  other  regiments.  The  Cameronians 
landed  at  Chusan,  a  splendid  body  of  men  900  strong,  on  the  5  th  July,  1S40. 
In  the  first  week  in  August  500  were  in  hospital ;  towards  the  end  of  August 
less  than  100  mustered  ou  parade.  Later  in  the  season  the  debris  of  the  regi- 
ment, under  200  men,  were  sent  to  Manilla  to  recruit,  and  of  them  but  a  frac- 
tion ever  saw  their  colours  a£;ain.  The  bloodiest  battle  would  have  been 
mockery  to  this.  Doubtless  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  malarious 
country,  but  the  malaria  was  not  su£5ciently  intense  to  cause  so  great  a  loss. 
Again  the  simple  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  diet."' 

^  Snodgras*  Barmese  War. 

'  The  head  of  the  commissariat  is,  we  believe,  liable  in  money  for  the  goods  in  store. 

'  During  the  last  few  months,  facts  have  been  prominently  brought  forwajnd,  which 
display  in  a  striking  degree  the  prophylactic  influence  of  a  soand  dietary  against  the 
poison  of  malaria.  We  allude,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  getting  in  of  the  harvest  in  the 
Boman  Campagna  under  better  conditions  of  diet  and  shelter,  without  the  usual  occurreDoe 
of  fever,  as  communicated  during  the  past  year  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London;  and,  in  the  next  instance,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  total  disappeaiasee 
of  ague  from  Scotland  under  improved  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  as  remarked  upon 
by  Dr.  Christison  in  his  address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 

See  also  a  recent  work,  Hind's  Labrador,  regarding  the  influence  of  diet  in  the 
producticn  of  night-blindness. 
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These  instances,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  not  without  instruction.  ''  As 
&r  as  diseases  are  concerned,"  says  our  author,  "  the  history  of  all  our 
wars  presents  a  remarkable  sameness."  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
a  tendency  to  "  sameness,"  such  as  prevails  in  all  organized  bodies  of 
men  and  nations,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  in  armies,  has  occurred  side 
by  side  with  disaster,  and  stands  even  now  at  a  point  to  require  cor- 
rection and  vigilance  to  neutralize  its  consequenoea  A  remarkable 
"sameness"  certainly  displays  itself  in  the  military  character  of  the 
prraent  epoch  ;  our  author  does  not  fear  to  say,  that — 

"In  the  wars  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  np  to  the  long  peace, 
the  commissariat  arran^ments  appear  to  have  been  inferior  to  those  of  eighty 
and  sixty  years  before. 

In  our  own  days  the  last  China  war  alone  formed  a  brilliant  excep- 
tion. Under  the  guidance  of  good  principles  we  might  look  for  a  yet 
greater  improvement,  or  at  least  with  equal  precautions  to  an  equal  result. 

"  The  first  rule,"  says  our  author,  "  is  to  provide  a  diet  in  the  highest  de- 
gree strengthening  ana  nutritious.  It  may  seem  an  expensive  matter  to  the 
state  to  provide  a  diet  sufficiently  varied^  out  it  is  not  so.*' 

The  Great  Frederick,  in  his  published  instruction  to  his  generals, 
quoting  another*s  words,  says  :  ''  The  first  object  in  the  establishment 
of  an  army  ought  to  be  making  a  provision  ibr  the  belly  ;^  that  being 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  operations."  His  work  includes  many 
considerations  for  the  health  of  troops.  Directions  are  not  only  given 
for  provisioning  men,  but  horses  too ;  he  is  careful  that  every  com- 
pany should  be  provided  with  a  handmill ;  while  he  recommends 
brewers  as  objects  of  particular  regard  in  the  captured  towna  So  before 
the  Russian  campaign,  under  Napoleon  I.,  the  greatest  interest  was  dis- 
played by  him  in  particulars  as  to  the  nourishment  of  his  troops ;  these 
things  are,  however,  much  subject  to  failure,  not  only  from  the 
colossal  scale  of  similar  operations,  but  very  much  from  a  want  of  cor- 
relative intelligence  and  foresight  in  subordinate  commands.  Now,  the 
leading  idea,  not  too  boldly  expressed,  in  these  pages,  seems  to  us  to 
be  that  the  military  art,  or  military  economy,  as  regards  an  exact  at- 
tention to  hygienic  principles,  is  really  not  far  in  advance  of  earlier 
ages.  Habit  tends  to  make  us  believe  the  increasing  current  of  modem 
improvement  to  be  such,  that  each  art,  by  an  inherent  force,  improves 
with  advancing  civilization,  and  perfects  itself  somewhat  independently 
of  the  virtues  and  defects  of  those  who  practise  it.  Hygienic  prin- 
ciples in  war,  under  whatever  denomination,  have,  however,  always 
been  of  such  extreme  urgency,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  success, 
that  every  commander  of  genius  and  resource,  whether  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  must  have  learnt  them  from  example  or  precept,  as  well 

'  It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Frederick,  that  *'an  army  moved  upon  its  stomach." 
It  is  paralleled  by  the  reflection  of  Napoleon,  that  **the  belly  ruled  the  world;"  and 
by  the  Arabic  proverb,  *'The  master  of  the  caldron  is  master  of  the  sword.'^ 
The  author  of  '  Anastasius^  informs  us,  that  in  the  battles  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Turks  the  great  struggle  was  always  round  the  large  oopper  cooking- vessels 
of  the  latter,  which  the  under-fed  Austrian  was  as  greedy  to  seize  upon  as  the  well- 
fed  heathen  was  strenuous  to  defend.  The  argument  for  good  diet  was  pithily  put 
to  OS  by  a  French  soldier  in  these  words  :  "  Tel  on  vit^  tel  on  est,** 
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as  from  experienoe ;  and  Bach  themes  must  always  have  found  a  place 
in  camp  tradition,  and  in  the  memories  of  veteran  soldiers ;  the  art  of 
war  during  the  middle  ages,  and  perhaps  generally  in  ancient  times, 
formed  more  exclusively  than  now  the  subject  of  conversation  at  home 
and  at  the  convivial  gathering ;  in  our  day,  observation  is  directed  to 
a  more  varied  field ;  commerce,  literature,  science,  fine  arts,  have  dis- 
tracted attention  from  the  once  absorbing  topic  of  war,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  in  modern  civilized  societies  the  tendency  is  to 
make  that  the  property  of  a  caste  which,  in  &ct,  is  highly  wrought 
into  the  interest  of  all. 

But  of  all  causes  which  in  later  days  have  influenced  the  soldiers' 
health,  none  we  believe  have  been  of  extent  equal  to  the  personal 
character  of  those  leading  spirits  who  mould  the  age  in  part  or  whole 
to  their  faculties.  The  bias  of  imitation  is  so  much  more  considerable 
in  man  than  the  reasoning  principle,  that  every  age  and  people  flue- 
tuates  in  cycles  of  national  character  according  as  such  prominent 
persons  influence  it.  The  wry  neck  of  Alexander,  and  the  round  back 
of  Napoleon,  have  found  each  in  their  time  and  nation  an  abundance 
of  servile  imitators.  The  latter  of  these  men,  though  not  naturally 
cruel  in  disposition,  became  so  in  act  and  deed  through  the  operation 
of  a  fallacious  philosophy.  Neither  he  nor  the  Great  Frederick  ever 
fiiirly  understood  the  sanctity  of  human  life ;  with  them  it  was  very 
much  a  pawn  to  play  with,  a  unit  on  the  board ;  the  exterior  of  the 
soldier  under  Napoleon  was  made  flashy  and  imposing,  but  the  consti- 
tutional vigour  of  his  frame  was  ill-maintained  ;  moreover,  this  spirit 
in  the  chief  very  largely  pervaded  the  officers  under  his  command. 
Wellington  was  not  a  man  who,  during  his  military  career  at  least, 
cultivated  or  nourished  to  a  marked  extent  the  gentler  and  kindlier 
features  of  humanity.  Moreover,  in  his  day,  the  times  were  quick  and 
urgent,  and  he,  as  their  single  prop,^  was  absorbed  in  the  main  result 
A  certain  hardness  and  inflexibility  of  character,  with  a  calculating 
head  rather  than  a  personal  heroism  ;  a  hardness  wrought,  as  it  appears 
in  some  respects,  into  obtuseness,  by  a  somewhat  faulty  and  excep- 
tional early  training,  left  him  in  most  essentials  sagacious ;  in  nicer 
points  it  is  to  be  feared  he  was  ever  fated  to  be  un-enlightenecL  These 
men  were  without  an  exact  parallel  in  former  times.  It  is  open  to 
conjecture  that  there  may  be  several  bad  copies  of  them  now.  There 
is  nothing,  we  may  add,  that  more  detracts  from  the  character  of  the 
present  ruler  of  the  French  than,  with  many  blandishments  and  indul- 
gences, the  imperfect  hygiene  of  the  soldiers  under  his  rule.' 

1  We  can  find  no  other  explanation  or  excuae  for  Pitt,  whose  neglect  of  the  nmrnm*! 
complaints  preTioaa  to  the  matiny  at  the  Nore  is  properly  characterized  aa  a  gross 
political  blander. 

>  One  visit  to  a  French  barrack  will  confirm  this.  It  has  been  reserred  for 
the  ready  perception  and  simple  conviction  of  an  admirable  woman  to  urge  this 
matter  with  more  propriety  and  force  than  anyone  else  could  employ  npon  the 
attention  of  her  consort.  We  refer  to  the  Empress's  inspired  letter,  or  telegram,  from 
Cadis,  in  October  last,  a  prapot  of  a  French  transport  with  troops  for  Mexico,  which 
had  touched  there.  "  Sire,  on  traite  vos  soldats  pire  que  les  ndgres.*'  As  we  write, 
we  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  wretched  barrack  accommodation  at  Avignon  is  at  laait 
undergoing  change*  with  seyexal  particolars  of  improTemenL 
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Notwithstanding  the  misconceptions  to  which  modem  historians 
have  lent  themselves,  bj  which,  however,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  how 
few  have  been  misled,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  our  Robert 
Jackson  to  see  how  different  was  the  cast  of  character  in  an  earlier 
time. 

"Marlborough,''  says  this  prince  of  army  surgeons,  "was  modest  and 
hnmble,  religious  without  ostentation,  and  full  of  sensibility  to  the 
hnman  species."* 

If  a  commander  is  like  this,  the  subalterns  take  their  cue  from  his 
behaviour.  Humanity  gives  price  to  valour,  which,  as  a  single  quality, 
is  often  the  property  of  the  brute.  As  regards  Turenne,  we  know  his 
troops  named  him  by  the  tender  epithet  of  father. 

Partly  to  convince  those  who  are  too  sickly  in  love  with  modem 
times  and  dates,  we  will  quote  from  our  author  some  of  the  details  of 
the  wars  of  Marlborough,  and  those  soon  after  him  : 

''In  the  wan  of  Marlborough,  those  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  in  1742  and 
in  1760,  the  men  were  better  fed  than  in  many  later  campaigns ;  salt  meat 
seems  happily  to  have  been  little  used.    The  colonels  of  the  regiments  appear 
to  have  been  the  chief  purveyors :  each  colonel  contracted  with  batchers,  who 
drove  with  the  army  herds  both  of  sheep  and  oxen  for  slaughter.    Fresh  meat, 
at  any  rate,  was  thus  procured,  and  we  know  from  the  writing  of  Donald 
Mxmro,  that  in  1760,  the  army  surgeons  strongly  insisted  on  the  issue  of  bread 
and  fresh  vegetables ;  fruits  also  seem  largely  used,  and  in  this  way  the  ra- 
Tum  of  scurvy  appear  to  have  been  almost  prevented.    The  wars  in  Flanders 
in  1742,  and  in  Germany  in  1760,  have  been  very  carefully  recorded;  perhaps 
more  so  than  any  other  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  war  of  1854-5. 
In  both  these  wars,  at  certain  periods,  the  men  were  exposed  greatlv  to  incle- 
mencies of  weather.    It  was  then  seen,  that  if  men  are  well  fed  and  can 
be  kept  dry,  they  can  bear  great  cold.     The  winter  of  1742  was  extremely 
severe,  and  in  April,  when  the  troops  commenced  their  march,  there  were  ex- 
traordinary snows  for  seventeen  days.     The  troops  marched  through  these 
storms,  but  were  every  night  received  into  warm  houses.    Out  of  the  16,000 
men,  not  twenty  were  lost.     Again,  in  the  German  war  in  1760,  some  regi- 
ments made  a  winter  campaign  on  the  borders  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  they  were 
exposed  to  great  inclemencies  of  weather,  to  great  hardships,  and  to  extreme 
cold,  yet  thev  were  very  healthy,  much  more  so  than  the  troops  left  in  the 
fixed  camp  ai  Warburg,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  must  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of^much  greater  comforts.    This  was  owing  to  their  good  food  and 
good  clothinff.    At  that  time,  1760,  every  soldier  wore  a  flannel  waistcoat,  a 
custom  which  has  now  unfortunately  disappeared.    This  custom  was  com- 
menced by  i^fts  from  the  Quakers  to  the  army,  1745-^,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit.    In  1760,  the  Government  issued 
warm  clothing  of  this  description,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  very  Urge 
private  subscription  in  England,  and  blankets,  greatcoats,  underclothing,  shoes, 
stockings,  &c.,  were  given  to  the  men;    The  men's  blankets  were  carried  on 
horses,  and  were  wrapped  in  waterproof  clothing.    Each  company  had  its  own 
horses,  which  kept  up  with  the  men  on  the  march." 

Here  we  have,  in  effect,  what  is  far  from  carried  out  in  the  present 
day — ^viz.,  the  underclothing  of  the  soldier  carefully  attended  to,  one 
of  the  most  important  particulars  of  his  personal  economy.  This,  with 
bodily  cleanliness,  is  of  more  real  importance  than  personal  appearance 

1  Jackson  on  Armies. 
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on  parade.  In  combating  the  effects  of  cold,  the  experience  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence  is  appealed  to,  to  show  that  the  daily 
use  of  spirits  is  always  hurtfiil,  and  how  material  hot  liquids  are  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  soldier  :^ 

*'  The  same  fact,  that  men  can  bear  great  exposure  to  cold  if  properly  fed 
and  clothed,  was  established  in  the  American  War  of  Independence.  Some  of 
the  Bankers  were  out  during  the  winter,  and  escaped  entirely  the  diseases' 
produced  bj[  cold.  They  attributed  their  immunity  m  a  great  measure  to  the 
use  of  hot  ginger  tea.  Every  man  carried  a  piece  of  ginger  in  his  pocket,  and 
would  on  no  account  be  without  it.  With  this  they  xnade  hot  tea,  and  they 
found  this  much  more  comforting  than  spirits,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  a 

freat  measure  disused  among  them.  Hot  infusions  of  garlic  and  infusions  of 
orseradish  were  also  used  \ov  this  purpose,  until  the  more  common  employ- 
ment of  hot  tea  and  coffee  supplied  us  with  the  means  which  may,  perhaps,  oe 
considered  even  better  adapted  to  protect  the  body  against  exposure  to  cold." 

The  yearly  pressure  of  a  blind  economy  enforced  upon  Administra- 
tions, and  a  want  of  burning  sympathy  of  men  of  influence  from  the 
army  ranks,  hare  combined  to  leave  the  '*  condition  of  the  soldier*^ 
question  so  much  in  arrear,  that  above  all  other  questions  it  seems 
clogged  with  unaccountable  difficulty  in  retrieving  ground  that  has 
been  lost;  the  inferior  and  disadvantageous  condition  of  the  soldier, 
received  into  acceptance  by  power  of  custom,  is  strangely  now  at 
variance  with  the  military  adage  "  that  every  soldier  is  a  gentleman." 

From  matter,  all  of  which  is  of  the  highest  value,  we  shall  select 
two  points  for  observation  and  remark.  One  of  them  addresses  itself 
to  commanders  of  forces;  the  second  to  governments.  The  first 
regards  the  site  of  malarious  and  infected  localities;  the  second  con- 
cerns the  enlistment  of  men.  In  treating  of  the  malarious  districts, 
our  author  mentions  the  fact,  in  comments  on  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, that  as  early  as  the  year  1747  Sir  John  Pringle  had  already 
described  the  unhealthiness  of  Walcheren  and  South  Beveland.  So 
great  was  the  sickness  that  in  many  corps  six-sevenths  of  the  men 
were  in  hospital  at  that  time.     Our  author  resumes  : 

"  This  ought  to  have  ever  prevented  the  expedition  in  Angnst,  1809,  from 
being  undertaken ;  but,  as  if  it  was  not  warning  enough,  we  have  it  mentioned 
that  the  English  force,  in  1809,  found  a  Dutch  regiment  there  which  in  three 
years  lost  715  out  of  800  men ;  this  was  the  type  of  its  own  fate.  On  the 
14th  of  September,  seven  weeks  after  leaving  England,  out  of  15,000  men 
10,000  were  in  hospital." 

We  also  find  an  instance  recorded  of  a  regiment  encamping,  against 
medical  advice,  on  the  marshy  grounds  of  the  Fedee  river  in  America 
during  the  War  of  Independence.     Caught  as  in  a  trap,  they  could 

*  Severe  and  prolonged  cold,  subjects  the  frame  to  disease,  and  we  might  ssy  to 
pestilence,  in  a  degree  perhaps  equal  to  extremes  of  heat ;  when  rigonma,  it  is  ftr 
from  having  that  strengthening  effect  npon  the  frame  that  is  commonly  supposed.  In 
the  terrible  cold  of  the  expedition  to  North  Holland,  in  1799,  when  tiie  eold  was 
more  intense  than  in  the  Bnsaian  campaign  in  1812,  the  contagions  fever  was  aeeom- 
panied  by  maniacal  Bymptoms  resembling  those  described  in  the  plague  of  Athens.  A 
severe  winter  frequently  precedes  the  Oriental  plague.  There  is  no  more  frital  mistake 
than  the  constant  strain  in  the  endeavouring  to  harden  the  soldier,  who,  as  a  fulc^ 
has  far  less  rital  power  than  his  officer. 
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not,  from  mere  feebleness,  remove  their  sick.  Those  of  the  men  who 
were  strong  enough  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  river  qaickly  improved 
on  the  march,  while  "  of  those  embarked  in  boats  few  were  heard  of 
again.** 

Aa  regards  old  camping-grounds  the  following :  In  the  expedition 
toEg}'pt  from  India,  in  1801,  the  army,  after  excessive  hardships 
amid  burning  heat,  reached  the  Nile.  They  descended  that  river  for 
four  hundred  miles,  and  landed  at  Ghiza. 

"They  found  there  the  89th  Regiment  very  sickly;   scarcely  fifty  men 
miutered  on  parade.    This  should  haye  been  considered  the  touchstone  by 
which  the  sanitary  condition  of  Ghiza  was  to  be  judged.    However,  the  army 
was  there  disembarked,  being  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  James  McGrigor, 
'oncommonly  healthy.'    In  less  than  a  week  they  sent  into  the  hospital  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  force ;  in  three  weeks  there  were  a  thousand  sick  out  of  the 
eight  thousand  men ;  in  four  weeks  there  were  twelve  huudred  sick ;  then  the 
anny  moved  to  Kosetta.    We  must  therefore  consider  that  no  less  than  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  that  force  had  in  that  short  space  of  time  been  in  the  hospital,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  duty-men,  in  all  probability,  must  have  passed  through  the 
hospital.    The  diseases  produced  in  this  short  time  were  attended  with  very 
slight  mortality.    They  were  chiefly  fevers  which  appear  not  to  have  been  of 
malarious  origin,  but  chiefly  of  that  kind — ^yet  little  investigated  or  under* 
stood— which  are  known  bv  the  name  of  the  bilious  remittent  or  the  bilious 
typhoid,  and  the  bilious  relapsing  fevers  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt. 
There  were  also  slight  dysenteries  and  some  ophthalmia,  but  no  plague  till 
afterwards,  when  the  army  got  to  Rosetta.    It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that 
the  diseases  produced  at  Ghiza  were  owing  to  the  marshes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; but  this  is  rendered  improbable — first,  from  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  can 
be  known  from  the  accounts  of  the  diseases,  which  are  very  short  and  im- 
perfect, the  malarious  taint  did  not  form  any  grand  element  in  these  diseases ; 
and  secondly,  from  the  following  fact — Gniza  for  months  had  been  an  en- 
camping-ground  of  a  succession  of  bodies  of  troops,  Turks,  Mamelukes,  French, 
and  then  English.    The  whole  country  was  covered  with  nutrid  effluvia.    At 
a  subsequent  period,  when  time  had  been  given  for  the  oissipation  and  com- 
plete decomposition  and  elimination  of  all  these  putrid  remains,  Ghiza  was 
^gsan  occupied,  and  was  found  to  be  healthy ;  therefore  it  would  appear  certain 
that  the  condition  of  the  camp  was  the  cause  which  led  to  the  great  amount  of 
sickness  in  the  expeditionary  force." 

We  shall  now  refer  to  a  second  vital  error  which  is  of  singular 
persistence  in  our  nation.  We  allude  to  those  sudden  enlistments 
which,  under  some  impatience  of  circumstances  not  duly  provided  for, 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  against  all  the  teachings  of  experience,  each 
time  much  upon  the  same  plan. 

This  fault  is  only  stigmatized  in  a  note  appended  to  our  author's 
text,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  we  shall  give  to  it  more  prominence.^ 
The  dirty  famine-struck  recruit  is  indeed  of  doubtful  value  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  is  often  a  source  of  contagious  disorder  to  the  soldiers.' 
A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  contagions  fevers  which  aflfected 
the  British  troops  about  the  close  of  the  last  and  early  part  of  this 
century  show  them  to  have  partaken  largely  of  the  nature  of  synocha, 

^  See  aocoant  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain,  p.  12. 
*  Dea  enfans  qoi  encombrent  les  roatos  et  les  hdpitaoz. 
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or  what  is  now  called  relapsing  or  famine  fever.  They  seemingly 
flowed  from  this  source  of  enlistment,  and  spread  widely  and  peiv 
sistently.  The  plan  of  allowing  candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
army  to  scrape  together  a  set  of  boyish  raggamuffins^  has  repeatedly 
been  had  recourse  to,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Crimean  war.  We  will 
quote  what  Robert  Jackson  has  said  on  this  subject :' 

"  It  was  believed,  not  without  evidence,  that  the  seeds  of  contagious  fever 
were  introduced  into  manv  regiments  of  the  line  in  1795  by  recruits  from 
independent  companies.  Under  the  operation  of  a  judicious  system  of  eco- 
nomical regulation,  the  progress  of  a  disease  thus  introduced  might  have  been 
checked — tne  disease  itself  oanished.  Good  regulations  did  not  exist  at  that 
time ;  the  value  of  a  soldier  was  estimated  in  a  false  scale,  and  from  that  false 
estimate  measures  originated  which  threatened  to  disorganize  the  army.  Rank 
and  command  were  more  certainly  obtained  bv  the  money  of  a  schoolbov  and 
the  activity  of  a  crimp  than  by  actual  knowledge  of  military  duty  and  nard- 
earned  experience  in  the  fields  of  war.  Money  had  purchased  one  step,  and 
with  money  another  had  to  be  purchased. 

"  The  chances  were  watched  with  eagerness,  and  the  soldiers  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  traffic  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  the  same  indifference 
as  counters  at  a  gaming-table.  This  practice  has  fortunately  given  way  to  a 
better  order  of  thines.  The  materials  of  our  army  are  not  only  t)etter  in  their 
own  nature,  but  the  economical  regulations  are  better  digested  and  more 
rigidly  practised  than  they  were  at  the  period  alluded  to ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  sickness  has  been  sometimes  ^reat  among  the  troops  on 
service  since  the  years  1794  and  1795,  and  with  all  the  lieht  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  experience,  it  is  only  of  recent  date  that  the  practice  of 
accumulating  the  military  sick  into  military  hospitals — a  practice  more  de- 
itruciive  of  human  life  than  the  most  sanguinary  battles  in  the  field — has  been 
annulled,  or  only  resorted  to  under  necessities. 

We  bring  this  extract  the  more  willingly  under  the  eyea  of  our 
readers,  as  some  tendency  has  lately  been  displayed  to  return  to  the 
system  of  general  hospitals  or  hospital  dep6ts,  in  the  teeth  of  old 
experience.  The  general  absence  of  relapsing  fever  from  England 
since  1855,  and  confidence  in  improved  sanitary  arrangements,  may 
strengthen  the  purpose  of  those  advocating  such  viewa  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  sick  dep6ts  in  favour  of  the  regimental  system  is  calcu- 
lated by  Jackson  to  have  checked  the  mortality  which  was  *' pro- 
digiously great*'  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  esti- 
mates that  this  reform  alone  gave  ten  thousand   firelocks  to  the 

^  In  the  armies  of  the  Boman  Republic,  accordiog  to  Polybius,  the  military  terriee 
was  only  accorded  to  those  among  the  citizeDs  who  were  two  fftAsA  removed  from 
pauperism.  The  qnalification  was  in  an  income  of  4000  asaes.  The  proletariana  had 
but  1500.  The  a  capite  centi  were  paupers.  Any  slaye  who  had  intruded  himself 
into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  even  though  honourably  scarred,  was  in&llibly  punished 
with  death.  In  the  reconstmction  society  by  Charlemagne,  the  extent  of  landed  poa* 
session  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  personal  military  service  and  contribution.  The 
army  was  made  to  consist  wholly  of  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  this  way  the  scorn  of 
armies,  fostered  by  his  predecessors,  was  purged  out. — See  Baiginet,  Hist,  da 
Goayemement  Feodal.  If,  as  we  have  heard,  the  *'  rieht  sort,"  in  oar  day,  is  not  foith* 
coming,  the  cause  must  be  found  in  the  sodal  and  moral  conditions  of  the  serviceu 
Honestas  enim  idoneum  militem  reddit. 

'  Jackson  on  Contagioui  Fever,  1810. 
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general  in  oommand,  and  that  the  annual  saving  of  human  life  to  the 
army  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  souls.  "  I  would 
not  err,  perhaps^'*  he  says,  ''  if  I  said  one-third  more." 

In  short)  it  turned  the  tide  of  victory. 

For  striking  accounts  of  spotted  typhus  and  other  scourges  we  refer 
to  the  author's  pages  and  to  those  of  Dr.  Murchison ;  the  survey, 
though  exquisitely  painful/  is  necessary  to  make  one  fully  appre- 
hend, and  in  a  lively  manner,  what  war  actually  is.'  Jackson,  in  his 
'  Treatise  on  Fever,'  invokes  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  generals, 
as  well  as  physicians,  who  superintend  the  medical  concerns  of  armies, 
bat  laments  that  the  ''  words  of  a  physician  are  ordinarily  spoken  to 
the  winds."  He  fathers  the  prevalence  of  contagious  fever  in  his  day 
"  on  the  carelessness,  indifference,  error,  prejudice,  or  self-conceit  of  the 
great,  who  will  not  condescend  to  be  instructed  by  the  humble ;"  but 
this  is  not  without  exception,  and  there  are  names  enshrined  in  his 
pages  which  shine  bright  even  now. 

• 

*'  The  93rd,"  says  Jackson,  *'  was  sickly  when  it  arrived  at  Spike  Island. 
It  embarked  with  a  lon^  list  of  sick,  and  with  presentiment  of  increase ;  bat 
the  sickness,  instead  of  mcreasing,  diminished  daring  detention  in  the  harboar, 
and  more  remarkably  still  on  the  passage  to  Barbadoes.  I  do  not  assert  posi- 
tively that  this  improvement  arose  from  the  management  of  the  officer  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  command ;  bat,  whatever  the  actual  cause  of  the  improve- 
ment, the  unwearied  diiieence  and  affectionate  care  of  Lieat.-Colonel  Gamnel 
to  the  concerns  of  the  soldier,  on  every  occasion  where  his  conduct  fell  xmder 
my  notice,  as  they  impressed  me  with  a  high  respect  for  his  character  at  the 
time,  so  they  have  left  with  me  a  strong  feeling  of  veneration  for  his  memory. 
Besides  the  92rd,  the  29th  Light  Dragoons  arrived  at  Cove  in  a  sickly  state. 
The  disease  prevailed  in  both  the  transports  in  which  the  corps  was  embarked 
at  the  time  it  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  at  Cove :  it  was  banished  from  the  one 
in  which  the  commanding  officer,  Lieut.-Colonel  Hay  himself,  was ;  it  continued 
in  the  other.  The  fact  is  striking.  I  was  disposea  to  ascribe  it  at  the  time  to 
the  judicious  care  and  attention  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Hay,  who  was  then  esteemed, 
and  apparently  with  good  cause,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  superior  know- 
ledge in  matters  whica  relate  to  military  economy." 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  probable  that  from  the  superior 
thoughtfulness  of  individual  character  in  our  nation,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  predominance  of  a  reigning  humanity  founded  on 
Christian  principles  (though  we  would  not  be  thought  to  ignore  their 
influence  in  other  countries),  our  armies  have  been  in  a  less  degree  than 

^  According  to  Dr.  Murchison,  one  half  of  the  French  in  the  Crimea  attacked  with 
iyphna  fever  died.     See  his  work  on  Fever,  p.  225. 

*  We  may  remark  of  spotted  typhus,  the  type  of  Saropean  pestilence  in  the  present 
epoch,  that  it  is  so  allied  to  true  plague  that,  in  the  history  of  that  disease,  it  is 
found  commonly  to  precede  it ;  and  this  also  becomes  spotted  typhus  in  its  decline. 
By  the  ablest  physicians  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  only  by  that  fugitive 
symptom  the  bubo ;  they  are  birds  of  the  same  nest,  and  only  not  inseparable. 
Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  co-operation  of  several  causes  seems  necessary  to  create 
plague.  What  strikes  the  medical  reader  with  some  surprise  is,  that  fevers  of  such 
extent  and  intensity  as  our  author  describes,  in  no  case  passed  into  true  plague. 
The  cases  of  spotted  fever  lately  noticed  at  Philadelphia  seem  clearly  referable  to  an 
army  source,  and,  though  few,  point  to  a  painful  future.  Se9  American  Quarterly, 
July,  18«3. 
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those  of  foreign  states  subject  to  the  results  of  hygienic  neglect.  Such 
errors  as  those  of  Carthagena,  and  Walcheren,  and  the  early  Crimean 
campaign,  have  been  followed  by  a  quick  rebound  of  the  national  heart; 
and  the  military  administration  have  repeatedly  found  it  necessary  to 
render  an  account  of  its  past  proceedings  to  the  nation  in  minute  par- 
ticulars of  regulation  and  discipline. 

To  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  ransack  history  for  eluci- 
dation of  truths  which  are  plain  and  incontrovertible  ?  It  is  that  they 
require  to  be  received  in  their  fullest  force ;  it  is  the  so-called  practical 
men, — ^by  which  we  mean  men  punctual  in  duty,  but  little  fertile  in 
expedient,  less  wealthy  in  mental  gifts — ^that  we  must  accuse  of  mal- 
direction  in  great  o[)erations  of  the  field.  In  vain  shall  the  medical 
officer  seek  to  make  an  impression  on  the  chief  whose  mental  gifts  are 
those  of  a  sabrevr;  electric  in  the  onset,  rigid  in  discipline,  but  after- 
wards unprepared  to  cope  with  the  slow  occasions  of  destructive  decay 

or  with  the  assaults  of  malarious  and  zymotic  poison. 

» 

*'  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Dettingen,"  says  our  author,  "  the  men  had 
been  extremely  healthy,  after  the  battle  they  were  exposed  to  wet  and  cold 
for  two  or  three  days;  the  consequence  was  that  an  attack  of  dysenteiy 
occurred,  and  was  so  general  that  half  the  army  was  affected  by  it.  Had  this 
occurred  a  few  days  previously,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
strenuous  exertions  which  alone  won  the  battle  of  Dettingen  would  have  been 
impossible." 

The  enumeration  of  causes  and  of  remedial  agencies,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  instances,  though  worthy  of  note,  are  £sir  from  being  all 
that  is  required  for  the  instruction  of  one  in  command.  To  secure  the 
soldier  from  deprivation,  and  from  perishing  or  suffering  through  incle- 
mencies of  the  air  and  seasons,  requires  at  once  vigilance  and  contrivance; 
Military  hygiene,  except  in  its  main  features,  is  not  invariably  a  simple 
affidr.^  In  our  nation  alone,  under  imperfect  moral  teaching,  the  torm 
geuius*  has  tended  to  become  synonymous  with  eccentricity ;  and  ability 
or  adaptability  displayed  in  various  things  is  rather  counted  as  disabling 
for  trust  in  service,  social  and  public ;  an  enlarged  capacity,  however, 
and  that  fertility  in  resource  which ia  fed  by  observation  and  comparison, 
is  precisely  what  we  hope  for  and  what  we  require  in  the  conduct  of 
our  future  campaigns ;  the  variety  of  operations  incident  to  oar  serrioe 
renders  it  the  most  suggestive  of  any ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
variation  of  type  in  military  character  may  react  upon  the  traditions 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  It  is,  we  hope,  no  treason  to  aay  that 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  a  class  of 
men  came  to  the  front  in  whom  a  smart  attention  to  technical  detail 
and  flattering  alertness  in  obedience  superseded  all  speculative  and  all 

1  The  first  quality  of  a  oommander,  says  Marshal  Saxe,  is  oomage  ;  the  secood  is 
genius,  which  should  be  strong  and  fertile  in  expedients;  the  third  is  bealtk 
*  Bereries  and  Memories,'  by  Marshal  Saxe. 

War  is  a  trade  for  the  ignorant^  and  a  science  for  men  of  genius.  Cheyalier 
Folard,  Sd. 

'  We  may  also  affirm  that  military  hygiene  is  a  progressiTe  tcienoe. 
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intelligent  conception  of  duty/  Hence  the  superior  considerations  of 
health  and  subsistence  fell  into  abeyance,  or  into  a  second  line  of  im- 
portance. It  is  with  a  conviction  that  a  due  attention  to  hygienic 
laws  will  stamp  a  new  era  on  our  country's  greatness  in  arms,  and 
supply  veiy  much  to  make  our  strength  secure,  that  we  instance  that 
fulness  of  resource  and  fi'eedom  from  class  prejudice  which  comes  of 
reading,  oonyersation,  and  the  searching  into  many  things,  as  being 
most  necessary  to  the  accomplished  commander  of  troops.  The  expla- 
nation of  his  disasters  are  otherwise  likely  to  appear  strange  to  him,  as 
in  the  extract  before  us  : — 

"  And  yet,  when  asked  by  the  officers  in  command  «hat  extraordinary  cause 
could  be  assigned  for  an  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  truly  alarming, 
something  of  mcredulity  has  stolen  over  the  countenances  of  my  hearers  while 
the  natural  causes  above  described  were  detailed ;  so  little  are  we  inclined  to 
believe  that  great  effects  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  common  causes." 

The  commander  should  be  so  far  advanced  in  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  health  as  in  some  sort  to  associate  himself  with  the  physician  in  the 
cares  of  his  charge.  There  will  then  be  no  jealousies  either  from  head- 
quarters or  in  joint  operations,  and  the  character  of  the  medical  officer 
in  proportion  to  his  earnestness  and  ability,  will  carry  more  weight 
with  it  than  it  does  now.' 

We  shall  press  this  subject  closer  by  bringing  to  recollection  so 
humble  an  instance  as  that  of  Captain  Cook  :  a  familiar  exemplar  in 
the  memory  of  our  people.  Emei^ng  from  a  letterless  boyhood,  this 
man  acquired  repute  as  astronomer,  mariner,  and  geographer ;  he  waa 
useful  and  clever  in  medical  matters,  and  we  may  add  not  unskilled  as 
an  experimenter;  we  may  add,  also,  as  botanist  and  brewer.  It  is 
strange  how  a  little  knowledge  thrives  with  some  and  rusts  in  the 
hands  of  many.  The  fatal  sickness  which  seized  on  hb  crew  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  in  returning  from  his  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  opened  Cook's  mind  to  the  importance  of  the  sea  scurvy — a 
disease  then  held  to  be  incurable;  and  from  that  time  he  studied  it 
with  attention,  until  he  had  arrived  at  a  masterly  treatment  of  the 
disease.  A  better  proof  of  which  could  not  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
in  his  second  voyage,  out  of  two  crews,  amounting  to  197  men,  during 
an  absence  of  three  years  he  lost  but  one  man  by  sickness.  His  stores 
of  **  salted  cabbage,  sour  crout,  marmalade  of  carrots,  portable  soup, 
inspissated  juice  of  wort  and  beer,  mustard,  etc.,"  do  not  alone  account 
for  this.     Attention  to  nice  points  of  hygiene  and  to  physiological 

1  It  18  well  known  that  the  latter  part  of  Frederick  the  Great's  role  &Totired  the 
same  cast  of  character,  and,  by  strangling  thought  and  reflection,  acted  pemicionaly 
on  the  spirit  of  the  timea,  and  on  the  fortunes  of  his  nation.  This  was  amply  ez> 
perieneed  in  Uie  Prussian  army,  whose  tactics  we  were  then  borrowing^  and  at  the 
time  something  of  that  spirit  found  its  way  over  here. 

'  We  may  instance  Major- General  Nott  as  an  officer  who,  without  any  brilliant 
fortune  in  the  field,  owed  a  most  triumphant  success  to  the  skill  and  foresight  with 
whieh  he  conducted  his  commissariat  arrangements.  We  must  rememher,  also, 
that  he  knew  how  to  exempt  a  conscientious  medical  officer  in  a  oensare  which  in« 
olodtd  all  the  other  officers  of  a  regiment.    See  Life  of  Nott. 
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views  combined  to  give  the  result.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  man  who 
would  have  set  his  sailors  to  work  in  New  Zealand  to  brew  beer  from 
a  tree  resembling  the  American  spruce,  knowing  that  with  bis  inspis- 
sated juice  of  wort  and  molasses  it  would  make  a  very  wholesome 
beverage,  and  correct  the  deficiency  of  esculent  vegetables^  of  which 
the  country  appeared  to  be  destitute. 

With  such  ingenious  minds,  association  affords  the  highest  degree  of 
pleasure ;  and  let  us  insist  that  it  was  in  no  small  measure  by  availing 
himself  of  the  intelligence  of  our  profession  that  he  was  able  to  perfect 
his  views  of  hygiene. 

In  the  present  day  and  time  we  are  so  far  still  in  faec^  Komuli,  that 
we  may  say  with  an  author  already  quoted,  when  lamenting  that  hos- 
pital mortality  does  not  occur  so  much  from  disease  in  its  own  simple 
nature  as  from  artificial  aggravations  through  misapprehensions  of 
causes  and  conditions — 

''  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  physician  to  say  what  may  be  done  for  prevention; 
hut  he  can  rarely  do  more  than  say  that  he  has  not  authority  to  act.  The 
medical  art  is  a  science,  bat  it  is  a  science  of  difficult  attainment.  If  attained, 
it  is  perhaps  only  in  the  eveDing  of  a  long  life  spent  in  the  daily  search  of  it ; 
and  as  not  of  easy  discovery,  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that  a  commi&saiy  of 
war  or  a  military  commandant  of  hospitals  should  be  possessed  of  it.  Yet  to 
such  the  health-concerns  of  armies,  and  the  control  of  army  medical  officers, 
appear  to  be  committed,  in  most  of  the  military  serrioes  of  the  greater  Powers 
of  Europe." 


In  the  British  service,  though  there  is  much  of  the  old  spirit 
maining,  much  that  is  retrograde  in  tendency,  we  may  allow  that  the 
description  only  generally  applies.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  not 
disguise  from  ourselves  that  it  is  to  the  superior  ^irit  of  the  nobles 
and  privileged  of  our  land  that  our  profession  has  to  look  for  support 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  value  set  upon  us  by  the  military  dass 
will  ever  be  too  low.  The  soldier  is  too  much  in  the  habit  of  referring 
all  things  to  himself,  and  the  gentler  arts  and  virtues  seldom  grow 
kindly  under  his  dictation. 

In  our  reflections  on  the  sad  results  of  deficiencies  in  military  hy- 
giene, we  would  not  lead  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  best  advice,  offered 
with  the  most  steady,  uncompromising  courage,  has  invariably  been  at 
the  service  of  our  commanders.  Imperfect  views  may  occasionally  in- 
tervene ;  there  may  be  a  relapse  from  the  lessons  of  experience  in  the 
minds  of  our  profession.  If  Jackson*s  instructions  in  his  chapter  on 
the  use  of  transports  had  been  fully  borne  in  mind,  troops  affected 
with  cholera  would  hardly  have  been  sent  out  to  sea  for  a  change,  as  they 
were  from  Yama.  On  its  coming  on  to  blow,  and  the  hatches  fiiatened 
down,  death  dealt  his  blows  doubly  and  trebly  quick.  This  pained  us 
at  the  time,  and  has  dwelt  on  our  memory  till  now.  We  shall  never 
fail  honestly  to  lay  open  to  view  any  principle  or  practice  prejudicial 
to  humanity.  The  attention  that  has  lately  been  given  to  these  subjects^ 
supported  by  two  most  worthy  names,  has  not  yet  died  out.  Bom  of 
lUrgent  circumstances,  it  has  displayed  as  yet  more  of  the  instability  of 
fashion  than  of  the  robustness  of  enduring  strength.    We  may  point  t» 
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the  pnUication  of  the  'Minntes  of  the  Commission  for  investigating, 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Troops  in  India'  (a  notice  of  which  will 
be  fonnd  in  our  last  nnmber,  p.  181),  one  of  the  most  fitvonrable  steps 
in  this  direction  on  which  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves,  while  it 
has  revealed  a  source  of  weakness  to  our  state  and  a  scandal  to  our 
civilization  which  is  hardly  credible.^ 

It  is  almost  distinctive  of  that  field  of  disease  which  associates  itself 
with  war,  that  it  is  but  in  a  minor  degree  subject  to  operations  of 
cure,  preventive  means  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  science. 
This  leads  directly  to  the  consideration  whether  ancient  civilization 
was  at  any  time  more  advanced  than  ours  in  precaution  against  such 
disasters.  Our  author  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  makes,  indeed,  an  argumentum  ad  verecundiam  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  founded  on  the  immunity  which  the  Romans  enjoyed  in  their 
vast  undertakings.  With  us  every  war,  however  glorious  in  effort 
and  success,  is  pregnant  of  lessons  in  camp  disorder.'  In  their  history 
it  is  quite  different.  Notices  of  a  similar  kind  are  most  infrequent. 
None  would  be  more  averse  than  ourselves  to  place  this  subject  on  a 
fidae  basis.  The  inhumanity  of  man  to  man  in  the  heathen  world  is 
what  we  have  practically  little  power  of  conceiving  in  the  present  day.' 
Indeed,  we  read  marvellously  little  of  the  wounded  in  the  relation  of 
battles  in  ancient  histoiy.  We  can  just  now  remember  it  but  once  in 
Arrian,  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  visiting  the  wounded  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  although  hurt  in  the  thigh  himself*  This  con* 
queror  is  said  to  have  owed  the  health  of  his  troops  in  great  measure 
to  changing  his  camp  frequently.  His  great  losses  in  returning  from 
the  Indus  to  Persia  were  due  to  excessive  heat  and  want  of  water« 
But  to  resume,  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  with  modern  times  is 
full  of  instruction,  and  it  affords  a  great  lesson  in  the  startling  contrast 
shown  between  commercial  states  and  those  of  an  original  military 
bent.  In  one  case,  we  meet  with  the  constant  recurrence  of  camp 
disease ;  with  the  others  it  seems  very  rare,  and  especially  so  with  the 
Romans. 

To  treat  of  Greek  history,  in  the  first  place,  we  pass  over  the  siege 
of  Troy,  and  shall  first  quote  Herodotus,  viiL  chap.  115,  to  show  that 

1  In  A  few  words,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  hold  India  on  the  terms  of  losing  fiye 
British  regiments  by  sickness  there  annually,  at  the  lowest  oompntation. 

We  woold  not  lead  it  to  be  inferred,  howeyer,  that  reports  any  more  than  reviews 
are  sore  gnarantees  for  progress  and  reform.  They  at  least  may  oonstitnte  some  of 
the  conditions  of  each.  There  are  responsibilities  other  than  those  of  public  writers ; 
and  oommissioners  who  never  yet,  according  to  our  experience,  have  played  more 
than  a  snbordinate  part  in  effecting  social  change. 

*  The  sudden  conquest  of  the  Harannah  in  the  early  part  of  Qeorge  the  Third's  reign 
was  the  most  lucratiye,  as  well  as  the  most  heroic  of  enterprises ;  its  plunder  equalled 
national  subsidy.  During  the  siege  the  want  of  water,  and  total  want  of  good  pro- 
Tisions,  caused  disease  among  our  troops  to  rage  like  a  fearful  pestilence.  There 
perished  Bathurst,  the  much-loyed  physician,  Johnson's  co-partner  in  the  '  Adyen- 
inrer/  and  its  editor.  "  May  my  country,"  wrote  Johnson,  ''never  be  cursed  by  such 
another  conquest.** 

'  See  Niebnhi's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome.    L<)ctnre  13.  Yol.  iv. 

^  Arrian*B  History,  chap.  xil. 
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the  Persian  army,  in  its  return  from  the  invasion  of  Greece,  was  seized 
with  pestilence  and  dysentery.  We  must  note  the  pestilence  of 
Athens,  when  all  the  city  became  a  crowded  camp  under  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  war.  This  is  described  by  Hippocrates  and  Thucy- 
dides.  The  latter  relates  how  (probably  hoping  to  relieve  the  pressore 
of  }x>pulatioD)  an  expedition  of  4000  men  was  despatched  to  assist 
in  the  siege  of  Potidsea,  under  the  command  of  Hagnon,  and  that  they 
carried  the  infection  with  them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those 
engaged  in  the  siege ;  so  that  Hagnon  was  compelled  to  le-embark 
after  forty  days  with  a  loss  of  1700  men  of  the  troops  he  had  brought 
to  Potideea. 

In  Rome,  also,  one  at  least  of  their  early  pestilences^  (291  u.a)  was 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  men  in  the  city  under  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  aggravation  of  much  cattle  collected  there,  which  at 
least  in  the  pestilence  of  Athens  they  were  free  from,  the  Athenians 
having  sent  their  cattle  to  Eubcsa  and  the  islands.  In  neither  of  these 
instauces  did  the  pestilence  extend  to  the  neighbouring  country. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  may  consider  these  cities  as  unhealthy 
camps.'  But  generally  we  will  affirm  that  as  regards  ancient  history 
the  chief  sanitary  interest  centres  in  Syracuse  and  its  sieges.  There 
the  Carthaginians  especially  were  most  unfortunate,  and  not  there 
alone.  Carthage,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  that  state  whose  civil 
constitution,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  was  the  best  in 
existence,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection.  In  the  year  395  B.a 
the  Carthaginians  were  engaged  with  their  allies  in  the  siege  of  Byra- 
cnse,  which  alone  remained  to  be  subdued  of  all  Sicily.  We  ^all 
relate  what  befel  their  army : 

"  Bat  as  to  the  Carthaginians  after  they  had  rained  the  suburbs  and  rifled 
and  plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  a  plague  seized  upon  their 
army ;  and  the  more  to  increase  and  sharpen  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  npoa 
them,  both  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  multitude  of  men  throning  together 
greatly  contributed  to  the  enhancement  and  aggravation  of  their  misery,  for 
the  summer  was  hotter  than  ordinary,  and  the  pKce  itself  was  the  great  occa- 
sion that  the  distemper  raged  above  all  bounds ;  for  the  Athenians  in  that  very  Mam 
place,  not  long  before,  were  in  multitudes  swept  awaj  by  the  plague,  for  it  was  a 
marshy  and  spungy  ground.  In  the  beginmng  of  the  distemper,  before  the 
sun  rose  through  the  coldness  of  the  air  that  came  off  from  the  water,  their 
bodies  would  fall  a  shaking  and  a  'trembling;  but  about  noon,  being  so  closely 
pent  up  together,  they  were  choked  with  the  heat.    The  infection  was  brought 

1  Those  great  pestilences  which  have  formed  eras  in  the  world^s  history  we  will  not, 
by  a  forced  construction,  attribute  to  human  agency,  although  doubtless,  in  some 
degree  subject  to  alleyiation  from  human  aid  and  sympathy.  These  we  entirelj 
attribute  to  cosmical  influences.  Such  afflicted  the  Roman  State  both  during  tbe 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  have  occurred  to  as  great  an  extent  during  the  Christisa 
era.  There  are  parts  of  the  world  which,  from  volcanic  or  other  earth-bom  inflneoeei, 
seem  ever  smouldering  with  disease. 

'  The  conditions  which  are  common  to  a  town  and  an  encampment  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  on  the  military  man.  The  same  laws  of  hygiene  apply  to  both.  By 
studying  causes  as  they  tell  upon  home  life  and  city  life,  he  will  best  learn  to  deal 
with  disease  in  campaigns.  Every  cause  of  blood-deterioration  lays  the  frame  opA 
to  epidemic  disorder ;  a^d  once  it  is  established,  the  most  robust  are  often  those  who 
become  the  subjects  of  eontaigion  the  earliest  and  most  frequently. 
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in  among  them  by  the  soath  wind,  vhich  swept  them  away  in  heaps,  and  for 
a  while  they  buried  them ;  but  the  number  of  dead  increasing  to  tnat  degree 
that  those  who  attended  the  sick  were  likewise  cut  off,  none  durst  approach 
the  infected,  and  (besides  the  want  of  attendance)  the  distemper  seemed  to  be 
incurable.  For,  first,  catarrhs  and  swellings  of  the  throat  were  caused  by  the 
stench  of  the  bodies  that  lay  nnburied,  ana  the  putrefaction  of  the  soil.  Then 
followed  fevers,  pains  in  tne  back,  heaviness  in  the  loins,  dysenteries,  and 
blotches  and  boils  over  all  the  body.  Thus  many  were  tormented  by  this 
plague ;  others  were  struck  mad,  and  ran  about  the  camp  like  wild  beasts  and 
beat  every  one  they  met.  All  the  help  of  the  physicians  was  vain,  both  by  the 
violence  of  the  distemper  and  the  sudden  despatch  it  made  of  many;  for  in 
the  midst  of  great  pains  and  horrible  torments  they  died  commonly  on  the 
Ji/lh  or  at  most  the  sixth  day,  so  that  they  who  died  by  the  war  were  accounted 
happy  by  all ;  and  it  was  further  observable  that  all  that  attended  on  the  sick 
died  of  the  same  distemper ;  and  that  which  aggravated  the  misery  was  that 
none  were  willing  to  come  near  to  the  distressed  and  languishing  persons  in 
order  to  administer  to  them  any  sort  of  help ;  for  not  only  strangers,  but  even 
brothers  and  dear  and  familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  were  forced  for  fear 
of  the  affection  to  avoid  and  forsake  one  another."^ 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  witnesses  of  the  carcasses 
of  150,000  of  their  own  men  dead  of  the  plague.  This  loss  was  rapidly 
followed  by  a  crisis  in  their  affairs,  from  which  the  state  and  city  were 
saved  as  by  a  miracle.  And  thus,  the  historian  adds,  "  was  a  great  turn 
and  change  in  Carthaginian  a£&irs,  by  which  one  may  learn  that  who- 
ever they  be  that  beyond  measure  exalt  themselves,  may  come  in  a 
short  time  to  be  convinced  how  weak  and  inconsiderable  they  are." 

We  shall  now  borrow  from  Livy*  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse by  the  Romans  under  Marcellus,  when  it  was  defended  bj  a  Car- 
tha^nian  fleet  and  army,  212  B.a : 

'*  It  was  autumn,  and  the  places  where  they  lay  (both  armies)  were  in  their 
nature  unwholesome,  but  much  more  so  on  the  outside  of  the  city  than  within, 
and  the  heat  was  so  intense  as  to  impair  the  health  of  almost  every  person  in 
both  the  camps.  At  first  the  insalubrity  of  the  season  and  soil  produced  both 
sicknesses  and  death ;  afterwards,  the  attendance  on  the  sick  aud  the  handling 
of  them  spread  the  contagion  far  and  wide,  insomuch  that  all  who  were  seizea 
by  it  either  died  neglected  and  forsaken,  or  also  infecting  such  as  ventured  to 
take  care  of  them,  these  were  carried  off  also.  Scarcely  anything  was  seen 
but  funerals,  and  both  day  and  night  lamentations  from  every  side  rang  in 
their  ears.  At  last,  habituated  to  these  scenes  of  woe,  they  contracted  such 
savageness,  that  so  far  from  attending  the  deceased  with  tears  and  sorrowings 
they  would  not  even  carry  them  out  and  inter  them,  so  that  they  lay  scattered 
over  the  ground  in  the  view  of  all,  and  who  were  in  constant  expectation  of  a 
similar  fate.  Thus  the  dead  contributed  to  the  destruction  ot  the  sick,  and 
the  sick  to  that  of  the  healthy  by  the  apprehensions  which  they  excited,  and 
by  the  noisome  stench  of  their  bodies,  whilst  some,  wishing  rather  to  die  bv 
the  sword,  singly  assailed  the  enemy's  posts.  But  the  distemper  raged  with 
much  greater  fury  in  the  Carthagiman  camp  than  in  that  of  the  Romans,  for 
the  latter  by  lyin^  so  long  before  Syracuse  were  become  more  hardened  against 
the  air  and  the  rams.  Of  the  enemy's  troops  the  Sicilians,  as  soon  as  they 
s^w  that  the  spreading  of  the  distemper  was  owin^  to  an  unhealthy  situation, 
left  it  and  retired  to  the  several  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  wluch  were  of 

1  DiodoruB  Sicaloa,  xiv.  70.  *  Book  xxv.  chap.  25. 
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their  party ;  but  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  place  of  retreat,  together  with 
their  commanders  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  perished  to  a  man,  Marcelins, 
when  he  perceived  the  violence  of  the  disorder  increasing,  had  removed  his 
troops  into  the  city,  where,  being  comfortably  lodged  ana  sheltered  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  air,  their  impaire4  constitutions  were  soon  restored ;  never- 
theless great  numbers  of  Roman  soldiers  were  swept  away  by  this  pestilence.^ 

Not  only  in  Sicilj,  but  in  Spain  and  in  Africa,  do  we  read  of  pesti- 
lence afflicting  the  armies  of  the  Carthagimaa  state ;  and  it  is  singular 
what  infrequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  standing  armies 
of  the  Roman  republic.  If  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bepublic  the  Roman 
soldier  was  badly  fed,  he  seems  at  least  always  to  have  had  wheat/ 
and  we  know,  after  the  second  Punic  War,  a  meat  ration.  In  later 
times  he  was  both  well  paid  and  fed.  With  the  Romans,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  military  position  was  secondary  to  perfection  and  regularity 
of  their  encampment.  There  were  ssdiles  of  the  camp,  and  cleanliness 
was  enforced  by  severest  discipline.  We  are  ignorant  of  their  medical 
appointments,  but  under  the  Empire,  and  later,  we  kno\v  that  the 
professors  of  medicine  had  a  social  rank  even  above  what  obtains  in 
the  present  day. 

The  army  sent  by  Augustus  Cffisar  to  the  conquest  and  exploration 
of  Arabia  affords  the  fullest  instance  of  loss  and  suffering  to  Roman 
troops  from  causes  other  than  those  of  conflict,  and  we  shall  remark 
upon  it  on  that  account.  The  general,  ^lius  Gallus,  seems  to  have 
laid  his  plans  badly  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  all  along  under  the 
influence  of  a  traitorous  guidance.  He  had  to  operate  through  a  difli- 
cult,  unknown  country  never  before  or  since  subdued,  with  dry  parch- 
ing heat  and  great  want  of  water,  which  made  itself  felt  to  a  great 
extent  (as  it  had  sometimes  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels),  and 
interfered  greatly  with  his  progress  and  success ;  consequently  his  losses 
were  immense;  He  was  obliged  to  stay  an  entire  summer  and  winter 
at  Leuce  Come,  in  A.  Nabatsea,  to  recruit  his  troops  from  disease. 
This  we  may  conjecture,  from  the  words  of  Strabo,  consisted  mainly  of 
the  nature  of  scurvy,  though  described  by  him  as  peculiar  to  the  East. 
Count  de  Joinville,  in  later  times,  attributed  the  same  disease  to 
Eastern  influences,  while  with  us,  in  Western  Europe,  it  has  always 
been  considered  a  disease  of  the  North.' 

The  names  which  Strabo  has  transmitted  to  us,  of  diseases  in  these 
troops,  are  stomacacce,  a  disease  affecting  the  mouth,  and  sclerotyrbe, 

^  Barley  was  reserved  as  a  punishineiit  for  the  Koman  soldier,  and  legnminont  food 
was  somewhat  abhorrent  to  him,  but  oocatiomdiy  resorted  to.  A  double  ration  of 
wheat,  or  a  ration  and  a  half,  was  an  instmment  of  reward.  Hence  the  words  do- 
plicarii,  duplarea,  sesqai-plares,  to  distinguish  soldiers  who  received  them.  Papiriu 
Cursor  (435  U.C.),  a  most  dbtingaished  general,  and  evidently  a  pet  of  the  historian, 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  fellow.  Livy  mentions  that  he  was  the  best  runner  of 
his  day,  and  that  he  never  spared  his  men.  As  germane  to  our  matter,  we  notice  that 
from  constitution  or  practice,  he  was  a  famous  eater  (cibi  vinique  capacissimus). 

'  In  the  most  northern  parts  of  Kurope,  besides  lupus  and  leprosy,  which  linger  on 
the  coasts,  there  still  exists  a  wide-spread  and  almost  general  **  evil*'  among  the  popa- 
lations,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  other  so  eomprehensiTe  a 
term,  and  which  results  from  bad  food,  damp  and  cold  operating  on  succesBve 
generations. 
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a  kind  of  paralysis,  according  to  him,  in  the  legs,  attributed  to  the 
water  and  the  plants  partaken  of  by  the  soldiers  as  their  cause.  The 
notices  of  disease  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  army  are  unaccountably 
slight,  and  deficient  in  particularity.  We  may  read  sometimes  of 
an  epidemic  and  heavy  rains  impeding  operations,  as  in  518  A.G. 
against  the  Gallic  tribes  beyond  the  Fo.  In  the  campaign  of  Cs^sar 
against  Pompey,  mention  is  made  of  autumnal  fever,  which  affected 
largely  the  troops  of  the  former.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  common 
fever  of  the  south  of  Italy,  in  that  time  of  year  when,  accordiug  to  the 
poet,  a  quartan  fever  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  "  blessing."* 

In  the  pages  of  Pliny  scurvy  woiild  again  appear  to  be  indicated, 
under  the  same  names  as  in  the  account  from  Strabo.  Might  we  con- 
descend  to  more  modem  times,  we  should  find  far  more  particularity 
in  the  Comte  de  Joinville^s  memoirs  of  his  campaign  in  E^ypt,  during 
the  crusades  in  the  13th  century,  with  Louis  IX.  of  France: 

"  Yoa  must  know,"  he  says,  "  we  eat  no  flesh  the  whole  of  Lent,  but  eel- 
pouts,  which  is  a  gluttonous  fish,  and  feeds  on  dead  bodies.'  From  this  cause 
and  from  the  bad  air  of  the  country,  for  it  rarely  rains  a  drop,  the  whole  army 
was  the  subject  of  a  shocking  disorder,  which  dried  the  flesh  of  our  legs  to  the 
bones,  and  our  skins  became  as  blaok  as  the  ground,  or  like  an  old  boot  that 
had  lain  long  in  a  coffer.  In  addition  to  this  miserable  disorder,  those  affected 
by  it  had  another  sore  complaint  in  the  mouth  from  eating  such  fish,  that  rotted 
tne  gums  and  caused  a  stinking  breath.  Yer;^  few  escaped  death  that  \?ere 
thus  attacked,  and  the  surest  symptom  of  its  being  fatal  was  a  bleeding  at  the 
noae ;  when  that  took  place,  none  recovered." 

This  gives  us  a  description  of  dry  gangrene  such  as  might  reach  our 
breakfast  table  any  morning  in  news  from  the  American  army  through 
the  New  York  papers,  as  well  as  of  scurvy  in  its  most  virulent  form. 

In  closing  this  article  we  may  say,  if  the  present  happily  existing 
interest  attaching  to  sanitary  questions  ever  rise  to  the  height  and 
breadth  of  popular  diffusion,  so  that  each  man  should  come  to  know 
the  interest  he  has  in  studying  and  arriving  at  truth  in  these  questions 
—-the  soldier  no  less  than  the  oflicer  carrying  with  him  the  traditions 
of  health,  and  chiding  the  neglect  of  precautions  against  disease — it 
will  be  owing,  we  think,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  liberal  and  fearless 
expression  of  the  medical  profession,  both  within  and  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  service.  We  have  always  ourselves  been  willing,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  truth  or  public  necessity,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  such 
expression — a  most  necessary  benefit  to  the  military  profession,  in 
which  atprit  du  corps  and  uniformity  of  habit  is  too  apt  to  enclose  and 
narrow  that  breadth  of  view  which  is  required  to  contend  with  the 
varying  obstinacies  of  nature,  and  well  calculated,  as  regards  their 
medical  department,  to  stimulate  sagacity  and  to  nourish  zeal 

^  Sperantibna  quartanam.    Jut.  Sat.  iv.  57* 
*  In  fact,  these  fish  were  taken  in  the  Thanis,  a  neighbouring  canal,  in  which 
Chiiitian  and  pa/nim  bodies,  in  prodigious  numbersi  found  a  ready  aepolehxe. 
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Review  V. 

TraUe  des  Maladies  d  Urines  Albumineuses  et  SuerUs ;  ou  de  VAUm- 
minurie  et  du  DiMte  Sucri  dona  leura  RapporU  awe  lea  Ma- 
ladies.    Par  le  Docteur  J.  Abeille. — Paris,  1863.     8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  attended  with  Albuminous  and  Saccharine 
Urine  ;  or  on  Albuminuria  and  Diabetes  Mellitus  considered  in  their 
Rdadot^  to  Disease,     By  Dr.  J,  Abeille. 

The  passage  across  the  channel  of  a  large  French  book  on  Alba- 
minuria  and  Bright*s  Disease,  and  its  appearance  on  the  horizon  of 
medical  literature,  must  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  cariosity  and  pleasant 
rivalry  in  the  minds  of  English  medical  men,  such  as  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  British  public  generally  on  beholding  a  newly- 
constructed  French  man-of-war  lying  in  one  of  our  ports.  With  an 
inward  consciousness  that  we  have  hitherto  won  for  ourselves  a  sort  of 
priority  in  this  field  of  research,  we  yet  welcome  heartily  the  new- 
comer, in  the  full  expectation  of  finding  not 'only  a  complete  elucida- 
tion of  all  that  labour  and  science  have  previoudy  made  known  to  us, 
but  some  advance,  some  discovery,  by  which  to  profit  and  improve 
ourselves.  The  work  in  question  is  an  elaborate  compilation,  carefully 
arranged,  and  giving  evidence  of  very  considerable  clinical  experience ; 
but,  to  the  German  and  English  reader  at  least,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
an  imperfect  exponent  of  this  great  subject  in  one  most  important  par- 
ticular— the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  kidney,  and  more  especially  those 
minute  changes  which  the  microscope  alone  can  reveal. 

The  question  of  albuminuria  is  evidently  that  which  has  most  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  author ;  six  hundred  and  forty  pages  being 
devoted  to  its  consideration,  while  only  eighty  are  allotted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  glycosuria.  We  therefore  propose  to  examine  his  views  on 
the  former  more  at  length,  and  to  give  but  a  short  sketch  of  the  latter. 
The  book  opens  with  a  long  chapter  on  the  history  of  albuminuria. 
Fordyce,  in  the  year  1768,  seems  to  have  been  the  fi i*8t  to  have  no- 
ticed coagulable  lymph  and  chyle  in  the  urine.  Cruikshank,  in 
1798,  classified  all  cases  of  dropsy  under  two  great  heads — ^thoae  with 
and  those  without  albuminuria.  Wells,  Blackall,  and  Howship  paved 
the  way  for  Bright  in  1827.  Bayer,  in  1840,  made  an  important 
contribution  in  his.  work  on  diseases  of  the  kidney ;  he  was  the  first 
to  show  clearly  that  albuminuria  is  present  in  many  diseases  in  which 
no  lesion  of  the  kidney  is  detectable.  Frerichs,  Johnson,  and  Todd  all 
receive  at  his  hands  their  due  meed  of  praise.  He  claims  for  himself 
the  discovery  of  albuminuria  in  hospital  gangrene,  pysBmia,  diphtheris, 
and  all  the  so-called  septic  or  zymotic  diseases.  A  description  of  ths 
anatomy  of  the  healthy  kidney  follows,  in  which  he  quotes  largely  the 
opinions  of  Isaacs,^  from  whose  paper  all  the  woodcuts  are  copied.   In 

^  Trans,  of  Now  York  Aoad.  of  Med.,  1857. 
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writiDg  of  the  circulation  in  the  kidney,  be  adopts,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
the  arrangement  of  the  bloodvessels  which  has  lately  been  discovered 
by  Virchow,  on  which  turns  a  very  important  point  in  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  kidney.  Johnson,  and  others  who  have  followed  him, 
have  accepted  the  description  given  by  Bowman,  and  have  thus,  as  seems 
to  us,  not  correctly  interpreted  a  peculiarly  congested  condition  of 
the  medullary  substance  repeatedly  met  with  in  kidneys  whose  cortex 
in  one  or  more  of  its  constituents  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  disease. 
Bowman  asserts,  that  all  the  arterial  blood  in  the  kidney,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  branches  to  the  capsule,  passes  through  the  Mal- 
pighian  tufts  and  the  capillaries  surrounding  the  tubules  of  the  cortex, 
before  it  leaves  the  organ  through  the  branches  of  the  renal  vein ;  and 
that  the  efferent  vessels  from  the  larger  Malpighian  bodies  near  the 
bases  of  the  cones  take  a  course  towards  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
between  the  straight  tubes ;  or  that,  iu  other  words,  the  vasa  recta  of 
the  medulla  carry  blood  which  has  already  passed  through  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney.  This  is  directly  denied  by  Virchow,  who  has  con- 
vinced himself  that,  at  the  b&ses  of  the  pyramids,  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  renal  artery  pass  up  straight  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  giving 
off  in  their  course  twigs  which  carry  the  Malpighian  tufts ;  but  that, 
from  other  branches  which  run  obliquely  through  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids,  there  spring  branches  whicJi,  takuig  first  a  horizontcd  course^ 
or  describing  short  curves  with  tlieir  convexity  turned  upwards,  bend 
svddenly  down  at  a  right  or  even  acute  angle,  and  break  up  after  a  short 
course,  into  tufts  {Schopfe),  which  run  down  between  and  encompass  tlie 
lower  bundles  of  the  tubes.  Thus  is  explained  how,  when  through 
disease  either  of  the  bloodvessels  or  tubules  of  the  cortex,  the  circula- 
tion in  that  part  is  obstructed,  a  kind  of  collateral  flux  into  the 
healthy  vessels  of  the  medulla  must  follow,  and  the  pyramid  is  found 
gorged  and  dark-red,  oflfering  a  curious  contrast  to  the  pale  cortex. 
This  appears  to  be  more  reasonable  than  the  explanation  given 
by  Johnson  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  :  "  That  the  veins  in  the 
medullary  cone  are  gorged  probably  in  consequence  of  retarded  circu- 
lation, produced  by  pressure  from  the  swollen  cortical  substance  lying 
between  the  cones.*'  Were  this  pressure  really  the  cause,  it  must  act 
equably  on  all  the  vessels  of  the  pyramid ;  and  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  bis  view  of  the  circulation,  the  blood  passing  through  the  pyramid 
has  ali*eady  traversed  the  cortex,  the  stasis  would  tend  rather  in  the 
direction  of  the  cortex,  or  the  blood  would  be  pressed  back  from  the 
vessels  of  the  pyramid  into  those  of  the  cortex.  Virchow  goes  so  far 
as  to  state  that  albumen  can  thus  be  separated  from  the  bluod  beyond 
or  apart  from  (Jenseits)  the  proper  secreting  substance  of  the  kidney 
by  transuding  through  the  distended  bloodvessels  of  the  p3rramid. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  somewhat  at  length,  because  it  is 
one  that  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  propagated  in  England, 
but  which  bears  in  a  most  interesting  manner  on  the  question  of 
albuminuria. 

A   chapter  on  the   Chemical  Composition  of  the    Urine  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  mention.     He  next  proceeds  to  show 
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tliat  albumen  may  he  found  in  the  urine  in  health — a,  when  an  excess 
has  been  taken  in  the  food  or  injected  into  the  blood  ;  6,  as  a  result 
of  nervous  influence  [Bernard  states,  that  by  thrusting  a  needle  into 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  at  a  point  higher  than  that  which 
gives  rise  to  glycosuria,  albuminuria  is  produced] ;  c,  from  excess  of 
water  in  the  blood  [Magendie  produced  albuminuria  at  will  by  in- 
jecting water  into  the  blood  of  animals] ;  d,  from  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  He  quotes,  in  point,  the  ex- 
periments of  Kobinson  and  Frerichs,  who  have  caused  at  will  albu- 
minuria in  animals,  either  by  tying  the  renal  veins,  or  by  placing  a 
L'gature  on  the  aorta  below  the  origin  of  the  renal  arteries  and  re- 
moving one  of  the  kidneys  so  as  to  determine  intense  hypemmia  of 
the  other. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  on  the  FcUhology  of  the  Uriane  in  Dieeaeee 
attended  with  Albuminuria,  he  enumerates  the  various  tests  in  vogue 
for  the  detection  of  albumen,  preference  being  given  to  heat  and  nitric 
acid.  He  has  repeated  the  experiments  made  by  Mialhe  and  Pressat 
on  the  one  side,  and  Becquerel  and  Yemois  on  the  other,  to  determine 
whether  albumen,  as  it  a])pears  in  the  urine  in  disease  of  the  kidney, 
the  white  of  egg,  and  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  are  all  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant  when  thrown  down  by  nitric  acid,  and  he 
finds  that  they  are  thus  soluble,  the  excess  of  acid  necessary  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  being  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  than 
of  the  former. 

A  short  account  of  the  microecopical  examinaJtion  of  the  urine  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  mention,  and  is  followed  by  the  fifth  chapter 
on  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney,  including — a,  the  ana- 
tomical lesions  met  with  constantly  in  Bright*s  disease ;  b,  lesions 
other  than  {autree  qtie)  those  of  Bright*s  disease,  which  sometimes 
follow  albuminuria,  and  are  present  either  alone  or  coincidently  with 
the  lesions  peculiar  to  Briglit's  disease  ;  c,  alterations  of  the  blood  that 
can  be  regarded  as  anatomical  lesions  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
albuminuria. 

This  and  the  preceding  chapter  we  regard  as  the  feeblest  in  the 
book,  and  as  ofieriug  a  remarkable  contrast  to  many  of  those  that 
follow. 

(a.)  The  views  or  doctrines  of  the  three  great  schools — French, 
Grerman,  and  English — with  their  several  champions — Rayer,  Frerichs, 
Johnson — are  examined  in  succession.  That  Rayer  should  have 
grouped  all  his  six  divisions  under  one  head — <'  albuminous  nephritis" 
— ^is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  so  shackled  was  he  by  the  dogmas  of  the 
school  of  his  day ;  but  that  your  German,  afler  passing  many  a  long 
day  and  many  a  weary  night  in  examining  bits  of  kidney  under  the 
microscope,  should,  after  all,  find  himself  compelled  to  refer  the  varioos 
changes  of  structure  that  he  has  discovered  to  one  common  source,  and 
to  consider  them  all  to  be  different  stages  of  one  morbid  process^  is, 
indeed,  he  thinks,  surprising.  "Rayer  talked  to  us  of  albuminous 
nephritis,  the  (Germans  now  speak  of  desqu^xmative  nephritieJ' 

We  always  believed  that  the  term  '' desquamative  nephritis''  ema- 
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nated  from  the  English  school,  and  was  first  employed  by  Johnson, 
bat  the  author  seems  determined  to  give  the  Germans  even  more  than 
their  due.  We  turned  therefoi-e  to  p.  25  of  Frerichs'  book  on  the 
Kidney,  which  the  author  quotes  throughout  as  the  fairest  repre- 
sentative of  German  doctrines  on  this  subject,  where  we  fiud^- 
**  Todd  and  Johnson  recognise  in  the  kidney  of  scarlet  fever  a  deaqua- 
malion  of  epiUkdium  of  the  kidney,  but  the  retention  of  the  fibrinous 
ooagula  in  the  tubules  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  and  the 
changes  in  the  texture  of  the  kidney,  are  opposed  to  this  view."  The 
description  given  by  Johnson  in  his  last  publication,'  is  that  in  which 
evidently  he  believes  ;  but  he  grieves  that  even  the  Englishman  should 
still  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  inflammation.  '*  Inflammation  is  not 
the  fundamental  fact  in  Bright's  disease  either  acute  or  chronic.**  The 
termination  itis  raises  his  indignation.  We  own  that,  after  reading 
this  hit  at  the  poor  German  pathologist,  we  looked  with  interest  to  an 
original  chapter  from  the  author  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  kidney, 
which  should  place  the  French  school,  with  him  for  its  leader,  fore* 
most  in  the  field ;  but,  alas  I  we  looked  in  vain. 

(6.)  In  this  category  are  ranged  lesions  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
kidney,  and  products  of  syphilis.  The  changes  in  the  bloodvessels  de- 
scribed by  Johnson  are  alluded  to,  but,  strange  to  say,  no  description 
whatever  is  given  of  the  amyloid  degeneration — a  question  that  has 
assumed  such  importance  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  organ.  This 
form  of  diseajse  is  still  spoken  of  by  him  as  the  "  waxy  or  bacon  kid- 
ney ;"  nay,  he  even  goes  so  far  in  one  part  of  the  book  as  to  talk  of  a 
**  bacon  diathesis'' — *'  diathi^  lardacee,^*  Syphilis  is  allowed  to  exercise 
an  influence  in  the  development  of  Bright^s  disease,  and  he  quotes 
a  case  related  by  Yirchow  to  show  the  connexion  that  exists  between 
syphilitic  afiections  of  other  organs,  especially  the  liver,  and  those  of 
the  kidney.  Obliteration  of  the  renal  vein  by  thrombus  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  cause  that  will  give  rise  to  albuminuria ;  he  quotes 
some  cases  supposed  to  be  in  proof  of  this,  but  shows  that  in  all  there 
was  some  degeneiation  of  the  kidney,  independent  of  the  thrombus, 
which  would  account  for  the  albumen. 

(c.)  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  certain  cases,  where 
there  is  no  apparent  change  in  the  kidney  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon, is  attributed  to  an  alteration  in  the  blood.  As  this  question 
will  be  again  treated  of,  we  will  leave  it  for  the  present. 

In  the  last  three  chapters,  which  bring  to  a  close  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  the  subject  of  albuftunuria  is  treated  at  great  length ;  and  it 
is  here  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  book  begins.  Albu- 
minuria is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  "  a  symptom  of  an  organic  or  func- 
tional lesion  of  the  kidney,  dependent  on  pathological  conditions  most 
numerous  and  dissimilar."  The  various  doctrines  concerning  it  pro- 
pounded by  different  pathologists  may  be  grouped  together  under  two 
great  heads  : — I.  That  of  Bright  and  his  followers,  who  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  a  functional  disturbance  causing  by  its  persistence  renal 
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le&ion.     2.  That  of  the  German  school  (Frerichs),  which  couBidera  the 
renal  lesion  to  be  the  constant  cause  of  which  albuminuria  is  the  effect, 
the  slightest  and  most  transitory  attack  of  albumiuuria  being  in  all 
cases  referrible  to  hjpersemia  of  the  kidney.     The  firat  of  these  will 
.  not  hold.    It  does  not  follow  that  because,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
albuminuria  may  exist  without  any  recoguisable  lesion  whatever,  it  is 
therefore  never  caused  by  renal  disease,  any  more  than  that  b^^use 
paralysis  may  exist  without  any  recognisable  lesion  of  the  nervous 
centres  it  is  therefore  never  dependent  on  disease  of  those  centres. 
Bright*s  reasoning  is  false.     The  second  is,  he  thinks,  equally  unsatis- 
factory.   He  cannot  here  resist  another  hit  at  Frerichs,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  be  more  of  a  schoolman  than  a  good  clinician,  more  of  a 
theorist  than  a  rigorous  observer ;  but  to  whom  he  fully  atones  in  the 
next  page  for  these  unkind  and,  we  think,  untrue  words,  by  dignifying 
him  with  the  title  of  "le  plus  fort  et  le  plus  avanc6  des  micographes 
AUemands,*'  which  is  perhaps  even  more  than  the  Berlin  professor 
.would  ask  for  at  his  hands,  though  he  might  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
"  good  clinician  and  rigorous  observer."     The  observations  of  nume- 
rous pathologists  who  have  studied  more  particularly  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  the  kidney,  among  whom  are  quoted  Wilks  and  Basham,  show 
that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  renal  congestion,  desqua- 
mation of  the  epithelium  of  the  kidney,  and  albuminuria ;  that  both 
desquamation  and  albuminuria  may  be  present  without  any  lesion  of 
the  kidney,  and  that  albuminuria  may  occur  independently  of  either  of 
the  other  two  conditions.     He  concludes  that  albuminuria  may  and 
often  does  exist  without  any  structural  change  in  the  kidney  appreci- 
able to  the  microscope.     The  question  of  the  possibility  of  its  occur- 
rence without  even  congestion  or  hypereemia — a  much  more  difBcult 
one  to  dispose  of — is  then  treated  at  considerable  length.     He  ai^ues 
that  in  simple  nephritis  it  is  not  present  in  the  period  of  congestion ; 
that  hyperemia  of  the  kidney  is  met  with  in  all  cases  of  scarlatina  at 
a  certain  period — the  period  of  eruption — although  in  one-half  of  all 
cases  there  is  no  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  in  others,  where  it  does 
appear,  the  period  of  eruption  has  passed  by,  the  hypersemia  is  past 
and  gone,  and  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as  convalescent.     With 
regard  to  this  part  of  his  argument,  we  would  draw  attention  to  an 
apparent  contradiction  of  the  above  at  p.  371,  where  he  writes — "  In 
21  cases  of  albuminuria  in  scarlatina,  I  have  observed  8  times  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  phenomenon,  hettoeen  Uie  first  and  tine  sixth  day  of  the 
eruption,  13  times  after  the  sixth  day  anfl  during  the  period  of  desqua- 
mation."    Thus,  on  his  own  showing,  in  more  than  a  third  of  all  cases 
of  albuminuria  in  scarlatina,  the  phenomenon  occurs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  in  the  eruptive  stage,  when,  as  he  himself  dedaresi 
the  kidney  is  most  hyperssmic.    This  apparently  weakens,  nay,  nullifies 
his  argument,  even  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  £ftct  that  congestion 
of  the  kidney  is  present  in  all  cases  of  albuminuria  occurring  even  in 
the  later  stages  of  scarlatina. 

He  then  continues — "  In  the  eruptive  stage  of  measles  and  small- 
pox the  kidneys  are  extremely  congested,  but  albuminuria  is  rarely 
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present ;  in  heart  disease  there  is  often,  'tis  trae,  albumen  in  the  urine, 
but  in  many  cases,  where  the  venous  stasis  is  extreme,  it  is  altogether 
absent."  But  should  not  this  be  put  in  another  form  1  May  one  not 
ask  tho  question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine  in  those  cases  of  heart  disease  in  which  no  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  kidney  can  be  detected,  but  in  which  there  is  great 
venous  congestion  ?  For  an  answer  to  this,  we  turn  to  p.  353,  where,  after 
speaking  of  such  cases  which  have  come  under  his  observation,  and 
endeavouring  to  explain  them,  he  alludes  to  the  experiments  of  Ro- 
binson and  Frerichs,  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  increased  pressure 
of  the  blood  gives  rise  to  escape  'of  albumen  into  the  urine,  and  then 
adds — "  It  is  certain  that  advanced  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  can  play  an  analogous 
part  in  the  production  of  albuminuria."  He  therefore  allows  that 
congestion  of  the  kidney  can  give  rise  to  albuminuria  in  certain  cases, 
although  at  p.  136,  with  which  we  are  occupied,  he  writes — "  Who  in 
good  faith  will  believe  that  renal  congestion  can  of  itself  give  rise  to 
albuminuria?**  Again — "The  kidneys  are  extremely  congested  in 
asphyxia,  yet  there  is  no  albuminuria."  But  surely  the  most  bigoted 
disciple  of  the  congestion  theory  would  not  maintain  that  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  kidney  from  a  sudden  check  offered  to  the  circulation  can 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  at  the  most,  squeeze  out,  as  it  were,  the  serum 
of  the  blood  through  the  distended  capillaries  of  the  kidney ;  he  would, 
we  are  confident,  petition  for  a  little  longer  time  than  this  to  let  the 
congestion  do  its  work,  and  corroborate  his  doctrine. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  this  very  important  and  interest- 
ing point  in  pathology,  because  we  think  that  the  author  is  not 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  that  renal 
bypenemia  is  of  itself  powerless  to  produce  albuminuria  without  hse- 
morrhage,  and  that  there  must  be  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon.  Surely  the  same  pressure  of  the  blood 
that  will  cause  rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney  and  albumi- 
naria,  as  a  consequence  of  hsematuria,  will  also  give  rise  to  simple 
albuminuria  without  the  presence  of  blood,  just  as  happens  when  a 
ligature  is  placed  on  the  renal  vein ;  nor  does  it  here  seem  necessary 
to  call  in  an  additional  power — a  deus  ex  machind — in  the  form  of  an 
"  altered  condition  of  the  blood.** 

Albuminuria  is  considered  under  the  two  great  heads  of  transitory 
and  persistent  albuminuria.  By  transitory  he  understands  that  which 
is  found  for  a  time  only  in  very  many  diseases,  which  is  independent 
of  any  renal  lesion  whatever,  and  which  must  be  attributed  to  an 
altered  condition  of  the  blood.  Under  the  head  of  persistent  he  clas- 
sifies all  chronic  cases,  where  there  is  some  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  kidney  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  as  albuminuria  in  scar- 
latina, in  the  so-called  Bright*s  disease,  and  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
geni to-urinary  tract.  This  classification  seems  on  the  whole  to  be 
a  very  good  one,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  many  cases 
of  scarlatina,  albuminuria  is  no  more  persistent  than  in  measles, 
typhoSy  Jcc. 
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Transitory  Albuminuria, — ^In  neuralgia :  He  states  that  he  has  met 
with  it  in  cases  of  facial  and  frontal  nearalgia,  and  alludes  to  Bernard's 
experiments,  already  quoted.  In  phthisis :  Here  it  may  depend  on 
Bright's  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  but  it  may  also  be  present  without 
any  lesion  of  the  kidney  whatever ;  it  is  sometimes  also  due  to  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  kidney.  In  simple  uncomplicated  pneumonia,  it  is 
present  in  rather  more  than  a  twelfth  of  all  cases,  coming  on  usually 
between  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  day,  nearly  always  accompanied  wilii 
lithates  in  considerable  quantity,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  cri- 
tical. In  grey  hepatization  or  chronic  pneumonia^  he  has  found  it  onoe 
in  7,  in  typhoid  pneumonia  once  in  1 1  cases.  This  average  is  not  high 
enough,  according  to  the  observations  of  Parkes  and  Finger,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  found  it  in  42*6  per  cent.,  the  latter  in  45'i  per  cent,  of 
all  cases.  Again,  Heller  and  Parkes  ate  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  'm 
the  period  of  resolution,  but  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  that  it  oc- 
curs. In  capillary  bronchitis  he  found  it  in  4  out  of  57  cases  in  which  the 
urine  was  carefully  analysed.  In  erysipdas  and  hospital  gangrene^  al- 
buminuria was  present  in  15  out  of  105  cases ;  it  is  seldom  met  with 
in  the  milder,  but  generally  in  the  severe  forms  of  these  diseases.  He 
combats  the  opinion  of  Begbie,  that  it  appears  during  the  period  of 
desquamation  or  commencing  convalescence ;  he  has  always  found  it 
appear  in  the  early  period,  between  the  first  and  the  sixth  day,  and 
disappear  with  convalescence ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  consider  it  to  be 
due  to  desquamation  of  the  kidney  epithelium — an  opinion  entertained 
by  Begbie.  The  fact  of  the  occasioual  occurrence  of  erysipelas  in  con- 
nexion with  Bright's  disease  is  commented  on,  but  he  regards  it  as  no 
more  than  a  consequence  of  an  exaggerated  distension  of  the  skin  by  the 
serous  effusion,  for  he  has  seen  it  just  as  often  in  anasarca  from  heart 
diseasa  In  pycBmia,  it  was  present  in  3  cases  that  he  watched.  In 
typhus  and  typhoid  /ever ;  In  genuine  typhus  it  is  always  present,  ap- 
pearing at  an  earlier  period  than  in  typhoid ;  he  found  it  in  12  of  95 
cases  of  typhoid,  where  it  appeared  between  the  eighth  and  twenty-fourth 
day — as  a  rule,  before  the  fourteenth  [according  to  Murchison,  never 
before  the  sixteenth].  He  makes  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  **  a 
constant  characterof  albuminous  urine  in  typhoid  fever  is  its  alkalinity.*" 
The  fallacy  contained  in  this  statement,  which  is  coutrary  to  the 
opinion  of  all  the  best  observers,  must  depend  on  one  of  two  causes — 
either  that  the  urine  wss  not  tested  directly  after  it  was  passed,  or 
that  it  had  been  partially  retained  in  the  bladder  from  extreme  feeble- 
ness, in  his  cases,  and  had  undergone  partial  decomposition.  It  must 
be  remembered,  as  is  shown  by  Parkes,  that  the  urea  here  tends  rapidly 
to  decompose,  so  that  urine,  which  is  acid  when  passed^  wiU  become 
alkaline  in  two  or  three  hours.  Fuerpsral  fiver :  In  all  well-marked 
cases  that  he  has  met  with,  albuminuria  has  been  constantly  present. 
DiphUuria  :  The  nature  of  the  epidemic  exercises  a  marked  influence 
on  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  just  as  in  scarlatina ;  thus,  in  some 
it  ia  present  in  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  all  cases,  in  others  only  in 
one-third.  It  frequently  causes  lesion  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney, 
analogous  to  that  met  with  in  Bright's  disease.     Ague :  (a)  Where 
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there  was  only  one  simple  attack,  he  lias  found  it  only  in  3  out  of  150 
cases ;  (b)  where  there  were  repeated  attacks,  in  8  out  of  48 ;  (c)  per- 
nicious fevers :  it  is  here  a  constant  phenomenon,  coming  on  during 
the  first  paroxysm,  and  then  abating  or  continuing  till  it  increases  in 
intensity  in  the  second  attack.  During  the  paroxysm  the  urine  is 
high-coloured  and  natural,  but  becomes  acid  after  the  administration 
of  quinine.  Cerebrospinal  meningitie :  In  3  out  of  7  cases.  Two  post- 
mortem examinations  disclosed  no  alteration  of  the  kidneys  j  it  may 
here  perhaps  be  the  result  of  some  nervous  influence.  Choleriform 
diarrfuea :  In  about  a  half  of  ail  cases  that  he  has  examined,  but  less 
intense  and  lasting  a  shorter  time  than  in  the  following.  Cholera :  In 
17  out  of  20  cases ;  he  has  found  that,  contrary  to  what  is  generally 
supposed,  the  urine  during  the  period  of  reaction  is  not  so  highly  al- 
buminous as  during  the  cold  stage.  Here  the  secretion  of  urine  is  so 
scanty  that  it  must  always  be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter,  and  the 
small  quantity  thus  obtained  is  always  highly  albuminous.  He 
comes  here  again  into  collision  with  Frerichs,  who  considers  the 
albuminuria  to  be  dependent  on  a  true  lesion  of  the  kidney.  This 
he  absolutely  denies ;  nor  will  the  intense  hyperemia  of  the  kidney, 
which  he  allows  to  be  present,  suffice.  "  The  quid  divinum  which 
causes  the  cholera  must  be  regarded  as  the  general  cause,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  blood  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  albuminuria.** 
EpUepay :  He  draws  a  distinction  between  epilepsy  and  eclampsia. 
The  term  eclampsia  is  preserved  in  the  translation  in  the  same  sense 
as  he  uses  it — viz.,  as  applied  to  convulsions  in  infancy,  in  the  puer- 
peral state,  and  in  unemia,  in  contradistinction  to  the  convulsions  of 
epilepsy  and  hysteria.  He  believes  that  in  the  former  albuminuria 
is  never  present,  in  the  latter  nearly  always,  so  that  its  presence  or 
absence  may  serve  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  Rubeola :  In  not  more  than 
a  ninth  of  all  cases;  quantity  small ;  very  temporary.  Variola:  In 
1  out  of  17  cases,  but  this  one  was  confluent;  he  therefore  sup* 
poses  that  it  may  be  present  in  many  cases  of  confluent.  (We  find 
that  Parkes  gives  as  an  average  2  in  5;  Becquerel,  1  in  11.)  Morbus 
cord/is :  He  believes  that,  in  certain  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  there  may  be  prolonged  an  intense  albuminuria  without  any 
special  lesion  of  the  kidneys;  and  we  liave  already  alluded  to  the 
£act  that  he  here  adopts  as  most  plausible  the  congestion  theory, 
quoting  the  experiments  of  Robinson.  Both  albuminuria  and  dropsy 
may  be  present  without  any  trace  of  Bright's  disease;  and  therefore, 
for  the  differential  diagnosis,  examine  the  following  points :  1.  Has 
the  disease  of  the  heart  existed  to  your  knowledge  before  the  appear- 
ance of  albuminuria?  Inquire  into  the  history  of  previous  scar- 
latina, (fee. ;  examiue  the  urine  microscopically  for  casts.  2.  If  you 
find  concomitant  symptoms  of  heart  and  kidney  disease,  the  heart  will 
have  been  probably  the  first  of  the  two  organs  affected.  3.  Has 
albuminuria  clearly  been  present  before  any  signs  of  heart  disease 
showed  themselves  1  Bright's  disease  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be 
diagnosed.  Canceroua  cachexia:  That  the  cachexia,  per  «^  may  give 
sise  to  %h»  albuminuria,  as  in  ague.    He  has  found  it  present  in  2  gf 
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6  cases  j  but  as  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made  in  either  of 
the  two,  the  statement  is  merely  conjectural. 

Chapter  YIIL,  Persistent  Att^uminuria, — ^Under  this  heading  he 
places  albuminuria  in  scarlatina,  which,  though  it  is  not  always  per- 
sistent, and  may  occasionally  disappear  spontaneously  without  leaving 
behind  it  any  structural  lesion  of  the  kidney,  yet  for  the  most 
part  lasts,  and  is  attended  with  structural  disease ;  secondly,  all 
varieties  of  the  so-called  Bright^s  disease.  AQmminHria  in  JScar- 
Uuina  :  The  pith  of  his  assertion  and  arguments  may  be  given  in  a 
few  words :  That  albuminuria  is  present  in  scarlatina  in  more  than 
one-third  and  rather  less  than  one-half  of  all  cases,  lasting  on  an 
average  seven  to  eight  days.  That  of  26  cases  where  it  was  present, 
in  10  it  appeared  between  the  first  and  sixth  day  of  the  eruption,  in 
16  after  the  sixth  day,  during  the  period  of  desquamation.  That  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  epithelium  of  the  kidney,  and  which, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the  albu- 
minuria, are  exactly  analogous  to  those  in  the  epidermis.  That  when 
this  general  eruption  bursts  forth  at  once  and  simultaneously  on  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uriniferous 
tubules  is  affected,  and  there  is  consequently  albuminuria  at  an  early 
period  in  the  disease ;  but  that  if  it  involve  the  epidermis  alone  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  spread  more  gradually  to  the  internal  oigans, 
the  renal  affection  and  the  albuminuria  are  of  late  occurrence.  That 
an  alteration  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  as  indicated  by  desqua- 
mation of  epithelium  cells,  is  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
cases  of  scarlatina;  and  that  whereas  albuminuria  is  only  present  in 
about  a  half,  the  probability  is  that  the  alteration  must  reach  a  certain 
extent  and  intensity  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon.  Finally,  he 
concludes  with  these  words :  **  It  follows  no  less  clearly  that  the  altera- 
tion of  the  blood  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  albuminuria, 
because  it  is  present  in  all  cases  of  scarlatina,  whereas  albuminuria  is 
only  present  in  rather  less  than  a  half  of  all  cases.**  (p.  380).  Bat 
what  an  argument  is  this !  In  measles,  in  small-pox,  in  pycemia,  in 
puerperal  fever,  &a,  is  there  not,  on  his  own  showing,  an  alteration  of 
the  blood  present  in  all  cases,  while  albuminuria  is  much  less  often  a 
symptom  than  in  scarlatina  ?  If,  then,  he  considers  '*  alteration  of  the 
blood**  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  account  for  the  albuminuria,  rare 
though  it  be,  in  those  other  diseases,  a  fortiori,  should  he  make  use  of 
it  in  scarlatina,  where  albuminuria  is  so  much  more  firequent  1  But  no ! 
At  last  he  has  touched  a  solid,  he  has  discovered  a  lesion.  No  more 
of  humoral  doctrines !  Away  with  the  ^  quid  divinum  /**  Bring  for- 
ward the  German  pathologist  with  his  knife  and  microscope^  and  hear 
now  what  he  has  to  say  to  you  ! 

Bdations  of  Dropsy  and  Scarlatina. — He  notices  the  comparatively 
great  frequency  of  dropsy  in  England,  and  its  rarity  in  France.  Of 
the  26  cases  of  albuminuria  already  mentioned,  8  only  showed  any 
trace  of  serous  effusion.  Its  first  appearanoe  is  nearly  always  between 
the  sixteenth  and  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  disease,  at  or  after  tbe 
.  period  of  desquamation.    He  refuses  to  accept  the  theory  of  the 
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English  school,  and  Johnson  in  particular,  that  it  is  attributable  to 
cold.  Its  frequent  occuri'ence  in  some  epidemics,  and  its  scarcity  in 
others,  point  much  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  the  poison  than  on  any  external  and  casual 
agencies, — ^that  it  is  directly  infiuenced  by  the  maliguity  or  intensity  of 
the  scarlatina.  He  shrewdly  observes  that  Graves  and  bis  followers, 
vho  argue  for  the  contrary,  do  not  consider  that  the  scarlatina  maligna 
destroys  life,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  before  the  dropsy  has  a  chance 
of  appearing;  and  that  therefore  the  result  of  10  cases  of  malignant, 
of  whom  on  an  average  6  die  before  the  twentieth  day,  the  day  on 
which  the  dropsy  appears,  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  same 
number  of  simple  cases,  all  of  whom  liva  If,  then,  the  patient  lives, 
the  chances  of  dropsy  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  maliguity  of 
the  attack.  He  treats  with  great  clearoess  the  question  of  the  mech- 
anism by  which  it  is  produced,  showing  how  there  are  necessary  two  or 
three  factors,  the  concomitant  action  of  which  is  required — a  loss  of 
the  albumen  of  the  blood,  a  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  the  kidney, 
an  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  skin ; — any  one  of  these  acting 
alone  is  insufficient.  The  elements  of  the  sweat  thrown  l>ack  upon  the 
blood  find  no  way  of  escape  by  the  kidney,  and  the  blood  becomes 
surcharged  with  water,  while  it  parts  with  its  albumen. 

A  short  history  is  given  of  vrcemia,  and  the  different  theories  pro- 
posed at  different  times  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  are  mentioned 
and  criticised.  How  a  peculiar  set  of  symptoms  were  supposed  to  be 
due  to  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood,  and  were  grouped  together 
under  one  happy  denomination,  '*  ursemia.*'  How  Frerichs  upset  this  by 
injecting  urea  into  the  blood  of  animals,  and  so  proving  that,  per  se, 
urea  was  no  poison,  but  that  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  product  of  its 
decomposition,  was  the  real  poison  at  work,  as  might  be  demonstrated 
by  examining  chemically  the  breath  of  those  suffering  from  the  so- 
called  uraemic  symptoms.  How  this  theory  was  in  its  turn  con- 
troverted by  many  writers,  but  by  none  more  ably  than  by  Schottin, 
who  shows  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  always  be  detected  in  the 
breath  where  the  mouth  is  foul  from  sordes,  carious  teeth,  &c. — con- 
sequently, in  many  fever-patients,  and  in  cases  of  tonsillitis;  that  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  not  the  only  substance  which,  injected  into  the 
blood,  gives  rise  to  convulsions  and  coma,  but  that  other  salts,  as  the 
saline  sulphates,  produce  exactly  similar  effects;  that,  contrary  to 
what  was  observed  by  Frerichs,  he  could  only  once  detect  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  the  breath  out  of  16  cases  of  Bright's  disease  examined, 
and  in  that  one  case  the  mouth  was  loaded  with  sordes.  Hence  the 
author  thinks  that  we  must  fall  back  on  the  supposition  that  the 
symptoms  are  due  not  to  the  retention  of  any  one  element  of  the 
urine  in  partipular,  but  rather  of  several,  the  separation  of  which  from 
the  blood  is  essential  to  its  purity. 

In  treating  of  the    question  of  coma,  he  dwells  upon  an   acute  * 
form  in  uraemia,  which  is  not  preceded  by  convulsions,  but  kills  sud- 
denly and  rapidly,  like  apoplexy,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded. 
But  he  asserts,  even  in  these  cases,  slight  premonitory  symptoms-^- 
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toq>idity,  dalness  of  the  intellect — will  be  observed  if  looked  for. 
Fain  in  the  head  is  a  very  common  symptom,  sometimes  difitised,  some- 
times in  form  of  hemicrania.  He  dwells  on  the  importance  of 
analysing  the  urine  in  chronic  headache.  Amanurasia :  The  condition 
of  the  eye  which  gives  rise  to  this  is  very  fally  discussed.  Diplopia 
is  rare  at  the  commencement,  generally  present  at  an  advanced  stage; 
muscfe  are  common ;  cornea  and  sclerotica  generally  sound ;  pupils  often 
dilated  equally  or  unequally;  iris  normal;  media  of  eye,  as  a  rule, 
transparent;  irregular  black  patches,  over  which  pass  varicose  vessels 
of  the  retina,  are  seen  on  the  retina  towards  its  periphery,  being  col- 
lections of  choroidal  pigment;  optic  papilla  in  part  or  generally 
hypenemic,  itself  and  the  retina  for  some  distance  round  it  appearing 
turbid.  In  chronic  cases  there  are  seen,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  papilla  and  limbus  luteus,  small  ecchymoses  and  yellowish 
patches,  isolated  or  in  groups,  which  are  probably  extravasations  that 
have  undergone  &tty  degeneration.  The  following  microecopical 
changes  are  described  by  Charcot : — choroid  sound;  retina  thickened, 
and  containing  nebular  patches,  ecchymoses,  and  yellow  spots ;  nerve- 
cells  more  or  less  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  molecular  granules 
being  scattered  or  in  groups  between  the  degenerate  cells. 

Passing  over  a  few  pages  on  the  characters  of  the  urine  and  on 
other  symptoms  of  Bright*s  disease  in  scarlatina,  which  contain 
nothing  more  than  is  already  known  on  the  subject,  we  come  to  the 
chapter  on  Prognoaia  of  AJhummwria  in  SccnrkUina,  wherein  we  read 
that  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  albumen  first  appeared 
in  the  eruptive  or  desquamative  stage ;  if  in  the  former,  the  chances 
for  the  patient  are  much  more  fiLVOurable.  The  quantity  of  albumen 
present,  its  persistence,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever  and  vomiting 
and,  above  all,  of  dropsy,  are  weighty  points  for  copsideiHtion.  Not 
only  is  dropsy  rare  in  France,  but  also  rarely  hJtaL  We  look  also 
naturally  with  much  curiosity  to  his  plan  of  treaUnent^  and  we  find 
that  it  differs  little  from  that  in  vogue  among  us.  General  blood- 
letting is  condemned,  cupping  at  the  loins  to  be  recommended.  We 
are  told  to  act  on  the  skin,  and  to  purge,  but  to  leave  the  kidneys  at 
rest.     Tannic  add  has  completely  failed  in  his  hands. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  pages  are  then  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  Brigh^s  diaease  properly  so  called,  which  he  defines  in  the  motA 
arbitrary  manner  as  '*  a  disease  characterized  by  the  presence  neoeasarily 
of  three  phenomena — renal  lesion,  presence  of  albumen  in  the  orine^ 
dropsy  more  or  less  extensive."  Without  stopping  to  question  the  oor- 
rectness  of  this  definitfon,  to  which  we  do  not  think  that  Bright  himself 
would  have  subscribed,  we  go  on  to  examine  briefly  any  points  worthy 
of  observation  in  his  description,  and  such  as  differ  from  the  views  com- 
monly received  in  this  country.  It  may  be  pre£ftced  that  he  recog- 
nises an  acute  and  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease — ^the  former  cor- 
responding very  nearly  with  the  acute  desquamative  nepbritia  of 
Johnson,  the  latter  including  the  varieties  of  disease  described  by 
Johnson  in  his  later  publication.  The  acute  form  is  by  no  means 
'  uncommon  in  in£uits  and  children^  independent  of  wcarlatinai     Gold 
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is  an  oocasional  but  less  common   cause  than  is  supposed  by  the 
English.     In  the  symptomatology  he  insists  on  osdema  in  some  part 
of  the  body  as  a  necessary  symptom  in  all  cases,  either  acute  or 
chronic.     The  acute  form,  as  a  rule,  terminates  ^tvourably^  but,  even 
after  a  seemingly  radical  cure  has  been  effected,  may  return;  also  that 
occasionally  it  may  be  prolonged  into  the  chronic  form.     Among  the 
complications  he  alludes  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  aud  intestines, 
to  the  frequency  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  great 
eul-de-sac  of  the  former,  and  in  the  last  part  of  the  ileum  in  the 
latter.     Small  ulcers  may  here  be  met  with  iu  cases  where  diarrhoea 
has  been  a  marked  symptom,  but,  on  careful  examination,  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be  tubercular.     The  form  that  attacks  children  is  some- 
times yery  insidious,  and  very  difficult  of  diagnosis,   the  most  pro* 
minent  symptom  being  in  many  cases  bronchitis,  which  resists  all 
treatment.     In  his  system  of  trecUmerU  he  differs  little  from  the 
majority  of  English  practitioners.     He  upholds  bloodletting  in  the 
acute  stage,  and  agrees  with  Johnson  in   recommending  antimony 
among  other  remedies.     Gamboge  is  very  highly  spoken  of  in  doses 
of  4  or  5  grs.^  increased  gradually  to  1 5;  it  is  a  purgative  that  can  be 
employed  even  in  very  feeble  subjects.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  he 
speaks  in  favour  of  diuretics,  especially  digitalis,  but  only  at  a  par- 
ticular stage  in  the  disease — ^viz.,  after  the  congestion  has  been  relieved, 
and  before  advanced  disorganization  of  the  kidney  has  set  in.     Their 
eflTect  must   be  carefully  watched,  and  if  diuresis  does  not  speedily 
follow,  they  are  to  be  discontinued.     Strange  to  say,  he  condemns  the 
use  of  the  hot-air  and  vapour  bath,  '^  because,**  he  says,  "  carried  along 
by  routine,  I  have,  like  the  rest,  abused  this  remedy,  and  given  as 
many  as  thirty  vapour  baths  without  obtaining  any  other  result  than 
that  of  exhausting  and  prostrating  my  patients."     He  does  not,  how- 
ever, speak  of  his  experience  of  the  hot-air  bath,  which  he  would  not, 
we  think,  condemn  so  sweepingly  had  he  made  proper  trial  of  it. 
The  water  cure  is,  on  the  contrary,  lauded  to  the  skies.     Of  all  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  perchloride  has  answered  best  in  his  hands;  it 
ia  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  where  vomiting  and  diarrhosa  are 
prominent  symptoms.     Notes  of  26  cases  terminate  this  section,  in- 
clading  suddings  of  eleven  and  eighteen  months,  and  children  of 
various  ages,  from  three  to  ten,  in  all  of  whom  the  dropsy  was  in- 
dependent of  scarlatina.     A  complete  omission  of  post-mortem  exami- 
nation detracts  materially  £rom  their  value. 

A  short  rUumJi  of  some  very  interesting  pages  on  alhmninu/ria  in 
pregnariey  will  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  first  part  of  the  book.  As 
regards  frequency  of  occurrence.  Blot,  in  a  series  of  observations  made 
in  the '  Clinique,*  detected  albuminuria  once  in  every  5  pregnant  women. 
The  author  states  that  the  average  in  his  own  private  practice  was  1 
in  10 — ^the  greater  frequency  in  the  former  series  being  attributed  to 
the  comparatively  feeble  condition  and  poorer  circumstances  of  women 
in  a«  hospital.  It  commences,  as  a  rule,  during  pregnancy,  not,  as  is 
generally  stated,  during  labour ;  also  it  ceases  in  most  cases  soon  after 
labour  is  over.    Primipars  are  more  especially  subject  to  it.    Three 
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important  qnestioDs  must  be  taken  into  account:  1.  7«  aJJbumimuia 
in  pregnancy  always  attended  with  renal  lesion  ?  After  examining  the 
statements  on  the  one  hand  of  those  who  consider  it  doe  to  a  chloro- 
anaemic  condition  of  the  blood  (theory  of  Simpson),  on  the  other  of 
those  who  regard  it  as  the  result  of  renal  lesion  (Rayer),  he  concludes 
that,  though  lesion  of  the  kidney  is  much  more  common  than  was 
supposed  in  connexion  with  albuminuria  of  pregnancy,  there  still 
remain  a  number  of  cases  in  which,  even  after  the  most  careful  micro- 
scopical examination,  no  changes  of  structure  can  be  detected.  In 
such  cases  preguanoy  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  either  by  the 
obstruction  offered  to  the  circulation,  or  by  causing  an  alteration  in 
the  blood.  2.  la  eclampsia  always  attended  with  albuminuria  f  Not 
always;  it  may  be  present  without  any  trace  of  albuminuria.  Depaul 
quotes  5  such  cases;  Dubois,  Leuret,  Imbert-Qoubeyre,  each  give 
1.  The  author  relates  in  full  the  notes  of  a  case  in  which  eclampsia 
appeared  in  the  eighth  month,  and  again  during  labour,  though  no 
trace  of  albuminuria  or  oedema  could  be  discovered  during  the  whole 
])eriod  of  pregnancy.  t>epanl  and  others  suppose  that  the  albuminuria 
is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  convulsions ;  this  he  cuts  short  by 
remarking  that  the  observations  on  which  the  supposition  is  based  are 
inexact,  in  that  the  urine  was  not  carefully  tested  during  pregnancy 
before  the  attack  came  on.  On  the  other'  hand,  albuminuria  is  often 
present  without  eclampsia;  thus,  according  to  statistics  of  Cazeaux, 
eclampsia  is  not  met  with  more  than  once  in  484  pregnant  women, 
whereas  the  author  has  shown  already  that  albuminuria  may  be  found 
once  in  10.  3.  Is  eclampsia  in  connexion  with  albuminwia  ahoays  a 
manifestation  of  BrigMs  disease  f  Not  always.  Signs  of  Bright*s 
disease  are  often  to  be  detected,  but  in  not  more  than  a  half  of  those 
who  die  of  the  eclampsia.  He  draws  this  conclusion  relying  more 
particularly  on  the  result  of  44  cases,  given  at  length  by  Braon,  of 
Yienna,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject 

The  influence  of  eclampsia  in  the  mother  on  the  foetus  is  very 
marked.  Supposing  that  the  child  reaches  its  full  term  after  the 
mother  has  been  attacked  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  it  will  very 
probably  be  bom  dead.  The  average  of  deaths  is  here  reckoned  Ly 
Braun  at  40  per  cent.  When  a  woman  dies  of  eclampsia  before 
deliveiy,  the  child  extracted  is  nearly  always  dead,  or  dies  quickly. 
If  eclampsia  is  severe  enough  to  bring  on  premature  labour,  the  fotus 
is  generally  dead,  or  dies  soon  after  birth  (average  of  deaths,  64  per 
cent.).  The  differential  diagnosis  of  eclampsia  from  Bright's  disease 
and  simple  eclampsia  not  depending  on  disease  of  the  kidney  is  quite 
possible,  by  paying  attention  particularly  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  albuminuria  for  some  time  before  the  attack,  and  to  its  persistence 
or  rapid  disappearance  after  delivery : 

"  The  frequent  concomitance  of  dropsy  with  albuminuria  in  pregnaney  is  no 
positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  renal  lesion ;  for  the  constitution  of  the  blood 
of  pregnant  women  disooses  them  to  dropsy;  and  if  both  phenomena  Vlis- 
appear  with  the  birth  or  the  child,  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  connected  with  Bright's  disease." 
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Treaimeni  of  the  Albuminuria. — ^If  a  woman's  life  is  in  danger  from 
the  accidents  to  which  Bright's  disease  may  give  rise  in  pregnancy, 
how  &r  are  we  warranted  in  inducing  premature  labour  1  (a.)  If  we 
are  sure  that  the  foetus  is  dead,  to  save  the  mother.  (6.)  If  the  woman 
hi  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  that  the  child  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  living,  to  save  mother  and  child,  (c.)  When  the  foetus, 
though  alive,  is  not  capable  of  life  out  of  the  uterus,  and  when  the 
mother  is  about  to  die,  the  child  may  perhaps  be  sacrificed  to  save  the 
mother.  This  last  is  a  very  difficult  question,  as  the  decision  turns  on 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  fair  probability  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
mother.  0/edampeia:  He  qaotes  Braun's  opinions  at  length.  Treat- 
ment may  be  divided  into  medical  and  obstetrical.  Chloroform  is 
most  valuable,  but  should  be  administered  before  the  paroxysm  is  fully 
developed,  when  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  slight  twitches  or  spasms,  and 
a  peculiar  restlessness  indicate  its  approach.  It  should  be  continued 
till  sleep  supervenes,  but  should  not  be  given  when  the  eclampsia  is 
fully  developed.  Braun  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  bleeding,  but  the 
author  regards  it  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  many  cases.  Obstetrical 
interference  is  warranted  in  certain  conditions.  If  labour  is  already 
advanced  when  the  attack  commences,  finish  it  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  forceps  or  by  turning,  according  to  the  position  of  the  child. 
If  there  is  slight  dilatation  of  the  os,  rupture  the  membranes,  and,  if 
labour  does  not  rapidly  progress,  dilate  the  os  with  the  fingera  If 
there  is  no  sign  of  approaching  labour,  it  must  be  induced  prematurely. 
Three  different  methods  to  be  employed  are  then  given;  but  as  the 
opinions  of  Braun  published  some  years  ago  are  here  quoted,  we  have 
thought  right  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  some  papers  published  this 
year,  under  his  direction,  by  Kiihn,  his  first  assistant,  from  observa- 
tions made  in  the  lying-in  department  of  the  hospital  at  Vienna. — 
'  C£  Wiener  Mediz.  Wochenschrift,'  No.  ix.,  Feb.,  1863. 

Twenty  cases  of  induction  of  premature  labour  or  abortion  have 
occurred  there  during  the  last  three  years,  the  vaijous  methods  adopted 
being  puncture  of  the  membranea  with  the  English  elastic  catheter  or 
Simpson's  sound,  four  times ;  intra-uterine  catheteriam  with  the  elastic 
catheter  or  catgut  boug^ie,  twelve  times;  combination  o/ puncture  of 
membranes  with  ccUheterism,  twice;  intra-tUerine  injection  with  the 
apparatus  of  Lazarewitsch,  twice.  The  causes  which  necessitated  the 
operation  were  as  follows:  Contracted  pelvis,  nine  times;  ursemic  poi- 
soning, four  times;  suffocation  from  dyspnoea  in  Bright's disease,  twice; 
tetanic  spasms,  once;  pneumonia,  once;  acute  tuberculosis,  once; 
chronic  tuberculosis,  once;  chronic  bronchitis,  once.  In  23rd  week  of 
pregnancy,  1;  in  24th,  1;  in  2ath,  1 ;  in  30th,  3;  in  32nd,  6;  in 
34th,  2;  in  35th,  2;  in  36th,  3;  in  37th,  1.  In  13  cases  child  bom 
alive,  but  6  of  13  died  shortly;  in  7  child  born  dead.  Of  the  women, 
8  recovered  perfectly,  and  were  dismissed;  1  died  after  eight  weeks  of 
phthisis ;  1  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  was  attacked  with  acute 
inflammation  of  knee,  and  transferred  to  a  surgical  ward;  10  died 
after  labour,  4  of  puerperal  fever,  4  of  Bright*s  disease,  1  acute  tuber- 
culofiisy  1  hemorrhage. 
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Of  the  different  methods  the  preference  is  given  to  catbeteriem, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  no  dilatation  whatever  of  the  os  is  to 
be  detected.  The  catheter  is  introduced  with  comparative  ease  through 
the  long,  soft,  narrow  cervix,  and,  after  the  stilette  is  withdrawn, 
pushed  up  on  either  side  towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  between  it 
and  the  membranes,  and  lefl  lying  there.  In  the  12  cases  where  it 
was  employed,  the  first  pains  supervened,  on  an  average,  five  and  a  half 
hours,  the  child  was  bom,  on  an  average,  thirty  houra  after  its  intro- 
duction. The  operation  was  in  no  single  instance  followed  by  hsemor- 
rhage ;  but,  it  must  be  remarked,  care  was  taken,  as  fiir  as  was  pofisible, 
to  avoid  the  placenta,  the  position  of  which  was  calculated  from  a 
preliminary  and  careful  estimation  of  the  position  of  the  fmtus.  Next 
in  favour  comes  puncture  of  the  membranes  with  some  blunt  instru* 
ment  This  plan  is  rather  to  be  recommended  in  cases  where  the 
cervix  is  shortened,  or  where  the  os  is  dilated  enough  to  admit  of  ihe 
introduction  of  the  finger;  thus,  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis  where 
the  head  is  presenting.  It  may  be  also  generally  employed  for  the 
production  of  abortion.  The  intra-uterine  injection  seems  to  be  longer 
in  its  operation  than  the  catheter.  He  advises  that  the  opening 
through  which  the  water  is  injected  should  be  at  the  end  of  the 
catheter,  and  not  at  its  side,  in  order  that  the  stream  of  water  may 
penetrate  farther;  also  that  the  caoutchouc  bladder  of  Lazarewitscfa 
has  the  disadvantage  of  becoming  sofbened  by  the  warm  water,  and 
losing  much  of  its  elasticity  and  power  of  injecting,  so  that  it  is  not 
to  be  preferred  to  the  common  enema  syringe. 

A  very  short  sketch  of  Fart  II.,  on  "Glycosuria,  or  Diabetes  Mel- 
litus,"  is  all  that  space  will  permit.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
in  that  a  full  review  of  this  subject,  in  the  October  number  of  this 
Heview  for  1862,  contains  a  much  clearer  and  more  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  sugar  than'  could  possibly  be 
given  in  an  analysis  of  these  eighty  pages,  however  full  it  might  be. 

There  is  a  remarkable  analogy,  lie  observes,  between  albuminuria 
and  glycosuria.  Thus,  the  presence  of  sugar,  as  of  albumen,  in  the 
urine  may  be  either  transitory  or  peraistent :  in  the  one  case,  a  symp- 
tom per  se  of  little  or  no  import,  occurring  in  connexion  with  certain 
diseases,  as  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  blows  on  the  head,  a  sudden  and 
severe  hindrance  to  respiration,  certain  diseases  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
and  lymphatic  glands;  myelitis:  in  the  other,  a  symptom  in  like 
manner,  but  directly  indicative  of  some  serious  and  £fttal  constitutional 
disorder,  the  poiffU  de  depart  of  which,  though  still  sub  jndieiy  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  as  certainly  be  determined  by  future  investigators^  as 
was  the  kidney  by  our  own  Bright,  in  the  history  of  albuminnria. 
For  the  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  BarreswilFs  solution  is  highly 
spoken  of,  but  it  must  always  be  fresh.  Names  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  theories  to  account  for  diabetes  are  those  of  Bouchardat-^ 
formation  of  an  excess  of  sugar  in  digestion  and  introduction  into  the 
blood ;  Bernard ;  Mialhe — deficient  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  which  m- 
dera  impossible  the  destruction  of  glucose  in  the  economy;  Raynoeo— » 
an  impaiiment  in  the  functions  of  respiration,  whence  follows  an 
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incomplete  combastion  of  glucose.  The  names  and  doctrines  of  Prout 
and  Pavej  are  unnoticed  He  inclines  to  Bernard's  view.  With 
regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  quantity  of  urea  and  uric  acid 
excreted,  he  believes  that,  if  the  whole  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  be  taken  for  observation,  the  proportion  of  urea  and 
uric  acid  in  the  urine  will  be  much  as  in  health.  The  diseases  of  the 
eye  in  connexion  with  diabetes  are  examined  at  some  length.  A 
slighter  form  of  amblyopia  appears  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
which  may  disappear  rapidly  and  even  suddenly,  but  sometimes  per- 
sists and  becomes  serious.  A  severe  form,  ouly  met  with  in  confirmed 
disease,  affects,  like  the  former,  both  eyes,  but  for  the  most  part  un- 
equally. The  ophthalmoscope  shows  the  optic  papilla  to  have  a  nacreous 
appearance,  to  be  smaller  than  natural,  sometimes  excavated,  with  its 
border  irregular;  the  vessels  appear  tortuous.  Jaeger  and  Desmarres 
have  found  the  retina  the  seat  of  haemorrhages  and  fatty  degeneration. 
The  name  of  our  countryman  France  is  of  course  quoted  in  connexion 
with  the  diabetic  cataract.  The  experiments  of  Kichardson  for  the 
production  of  artificial  cataract  by  introducing  substances  into  the 
blood  which,  either  by  a  direct  action  on  the  lens  or  simply  by  increas- 
ing the  density  of  the  aqueous  humour,  render  the  lens  opaque,  are 
criticized.  Lecorch6,  who  has  made  the  same  experiments,  but  has 
never  succeeded  in  producing  such  a  result,  not  even  in  cases  where 
he  has  been  positive  that  sugar  was  present  in  the  humours  of  the  eye» 
attributes  the  cataract  to  the  ''  general  deterioration  of  the  organism,'* 
not  to  any  special  action  of  the  sugar  on  the  lens. 

Afber  examining  various  plans  of  trecttment,  and  giving  especial  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Bouchardat,  he  ends  by  recommending  absolute 
restriction  to  nitrogenous  and  fatty  food  with  gluten  bread;  regular 
exercise,  or,  if  possible,  gymnastics;  water  cure;  dry  warm  air;  em- 
ployment of  alkalies,  Yichy  water;  frequent  use  of  mild  purgatives; 
administration  of  quinine  and  iron. 

Review  YL 

1.  On  the  Parasitic  Affections  of  the  Skin.  .   By  T.  M.'Call   An- 

DEBSOK,  M.D. — London,  1861.    8vo. 

2.  Skin  Diseases  of  Parasitic  Origin  ;   their  Nature  and  Treatment. 

By  W.  TiLBUEY  Fox,  M.D.  London,     pp.  210. 

3.  On  Ringworm,  ScaU-head,  Baldness,  and  other  Parasitical  Diseases 

of  the  Head  and  Face.      By   George  Ross,   M.D.   London. 
pp.  138. 

4.  A  Guide  to  tlie  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin ;  toith  Sugges- 

tioThsfor  their  Prevention.    By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

In  all  countries,  and  at  all  times,  skin-diseases  have  been  the  object  of 
peculiar  abhorrence.  In  earlier  ages,  those  who  suffered  from  them 
were  held  to  have  sinned  in  some  special  manner,  and  to  be  the  imme- 
diate victims  of  divine  punishment.  This  strong  feeling  was  doubtless 
in  great  part  due  to  the  hideous  deformity  of  some  of  these  affections. 
66-xxziii,  7 
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But  the  sanitary  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  tbe 
malady  show  that  besides  this  there  was  a  second  cause — ^namely,  a 
belief  that  these  diseases  were  highly  infectious.  The  strict  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  case  of  lepers  are  well  known.  Tbe 
le[xir  was  shut  out  from  the  congregation  until  such  time  as  tbe  priest 
should  have  pronounced  him  clean ;  and  similar  laws  existed  in  other 
communities  than  the  Jewish.  For  instance,  we  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus^ that  this  was  the  case  in  Persia : 

"  Should  any  citizen  have  a  leprosy  or  white  eruption  he  u  not  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  city  nor  to  have  intercourse  with  other  Persians ;  and  they  say 
that  he  suffers  because  he  has  sinned  against  the  Son.  And  should  it  be  a 
foreigner  who  is  attacked  by  one  of  these  diseases,  in  many  places  they  go  so 
far  as  even  to  expel  him  from  the  country." 

What  the  real  nature  was  of  these  two  affections,  which  were  thus 
dealt  with,  we  have  now  no  means  exactly  to  determine.  Probably 
they  were  vague  terms,  under  which  many  totally  distinct  eruptions 
were  confounded ;  for  diagnosis  was  young  and  imperfect  in  the  day 
of  which  Herodotus  is  speaking;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that, 
under  this  Persian  law,  many  a  poor  sufferer  must  have  been  driven 
out  whose  presence  in  the  city  would  in  nowise  have  compromised 
the  health  of  his  fellow&  It  is,  indeed,  only  very  recently  that  we 
have  learnt  to  distinguish  a  contagious  disease  of  the  skin  from  a  non- 
contagious one  with  any  trustworthy  degree  of  certainty.  Before  the 
microscope  came  into  use  such  a  diagnosis  was  impossible;  and  even 
now,  when  the  distinction  has  been  established,  be  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  as  experienced  as  he  may,  cases  will  come  before  him  in 
which  he  must  have  recourse  to  that  instrument  before  he  can  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  almost  entirely  to  foreign  dermato- 
logists that  we  owe  our  present  knowledge ;  and  pre-eminent  among 
the  rest  stand  the  well-known  names  of  Bazin  and  Hardy  from  the 
French  school,  and  of  Hebra  and  Kuchenmeister  from  the  German. 
Many  English  writers  follow  in  their  steps,  and  their  various 
treatises  do  but  embody  the  results  arrived  at  by  these  foreigners^ 
with  more  or  less  slight  modifications  and  additions  of  their  own.  The 
general  conclusion  in  which  all  these  modem,  researches  end  may  be 
briefly  stated;  it  is  this:  that  all  contagious  diseases  of  the  skin — at 
least,  all  that  exist  in  this  part  of  the  world — owe  their  contagious 
property  to  the  presence  either  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  parasites. 
There  is  one,  and  only  one,  exception  to  this  universal  law,  and  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  certain  syphilitic  eruptions.  But  even  as  regards  this 
one  exception  there  is  no  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion.  Some 
authorities  still  I'efuse  to  admit  their  contagious  nature. 

Contagious  skin-diseases,  then,  are  with  this  one  doubtful  excep- 
tion, diseases  of  parasitic  origin:  and  the  first  question  conoemiug 
them  which  suggests  itself  is,  whence  do  these  parasites  cornel  In 
what  way  can  we  come  to  be  infested  by  them?  The  simplest  and 
most  manifest  method  of  contagion  is  the  direct  one.     Tbe  parasite 

1  L  188. 
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animal,  or  vegetablei  as  the  case  may  be,  la  transferred  directly  from  the 
body  of  a  person  already  infected  to  the  body  of  a  sound  one.  A 
man,  for  instance,  in  good  health,  sleeps  with  another  suffering  from 
the  itch,  and  the  acarus  passes  over  in  its  nocturnal  wanderings  from 
one  body  to  the  other ;  or  a  child  uses  the  brush  of  another  child  on 
▼hose  head  are  some  favos  crusts ;  and  in  so  doing  transfers  to  its 
own  scalp  some  of  the  A  chorion  Schoerdeinii,  which  develops  in  its  new 
site,  and  produces  favus  crusts  similar  to  those  from  which  it  came. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  transmission  should  be  thus 
direct.  The  spores  of  the  various  fungi  which  live  on  the  human 
body  are  of  microscopic  size,  and  excessively  light.  As  they  reach 
maturity,  they  are  detached  from  the  mother  plant,  and  many  of 
them,  carried  away  by  currents  of  air,  float  about  for  a  definite  period 
in  the  atmosphere.  Mast  of  these,  we  may  hope,  are  eventually  deposited 
in  positions  where  they  can  do  no  harm ;  but  those  few  which,  by  a 
fortunate  chance,  light  on  a  suitable  spot,  say  the  skin  or  scalp  of  a 
child,  and  find  there  the  necessary  conditions  for  their  development, 
fix  on  their  new  site,  and,  growing  there,  become  in  turn  a  source  of 
contagion  to  others. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  atmosphere 
to  convey  the  fungus-spores  from  place  to  place  in  the  way  we  have 
described,  we  would  refer  him  to  M.  Pasteur's  excellent  article  in  the 
'  Comptes  Rendus,*  where  he  will  find  abundant  proof  of  its  possibility. 
M.  Pasteur  made  use  of  an  ingenious  plan  to  collect  the  particles 
which  float  about  in  the  air.  In  a  long  tube  he  placed  a  plug  of 
gun-cotton;  a  continuous  stream  of  air  was  made  to  pass  through 
this  tube,  and  the  cotton  acting  as  a  mechanical  filter,  ai*rested  the 
particles  on  their  way.  The  plug  was  then  removed,  and  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol;  as  the  cotton  vanished,  the  contained 
particles  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  and  when  this  had 
evaporated,  were  examined  with  the  microscope.  The  dust  thus- 
obtained  was  found  to  contain  sundry  inorganic  substances.  But 
besides  these  there  were  numerous  small  bodies,  which  could  in  no 
way  be  distinguished  from  the  ova  and  spores  of  low  organisms,  and 
whose  nature  was  most  convincingly  demonstrated  by  their  de- 
Teloping  into  fungi  and  infusoria  when  placed  in  various  solutions.^ 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  germs  of  parasites  may  be  trans* 
xnitted  not  only  immediately,  but  in  this  indirect  manner.  In  either 
case,  the  source  from  which  the  germ  is  derived  need  not  of  any 
necessity  be  a  human  one.  The  same  parasites  which  infest  the  skin 
of  man  are  found  also  on  the  iutegtiments  of  other  animals;  the  itch- 
insect,  for  instance,  is  common  enough  on  sheep.  The  tricophyton,  to 
which  ringworm  and  sundry  other  affections  are  due,  has  been  often 
seen  on  horses  and  other  animals.  Bazin  notices  a  case  in  which  the 
fongus  of  porrigo  favosa  was  traced  back  from  a  child  to  a  mouse, 
through  a  cat,  which  had  first  eaten  the  di^^eased  mouse,  and  then 
been  petted  by  the  child.     And  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  even 

^  Oar  readers  will  remember  that  we  made  allonon  to  Fastenr's  experiments  re- 
garding  spontaoeoua  generation  in  oar  Janoary  number,  see  p«  170. 
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the  v^etahle  world  may  serve  as  a  nidas  for  our  enemies.  At  any 
rate,  Grubj  ia  said  to  have  inoculated  the  bark  of  an  oak-tree  in  fall 
vegetation  with  the  Achorion  Schoenleinii,  and  to  have  seen  a  favns 
cup  develope  itself  on  the  spot,  identical  with  that  which  grows  on  the 
head  of  infants.^ 

There  are  some  authorities  who  maintain  that^  besides  coming  from 
these  sources,  the  parapitic  fungi  may  be  generated  spontaneously  ou 
the  parts  of  the  skin  where  they  are  found.  They  adduce  as  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  view  the  undoubted  facts,  that  these  fungi  are 
found  almost  invariably  only  on  persons  of  a  certain  constitution,  or 
who  have  been  weakened  by  disease  or  want  of  food,  and  also  that 
when  found,  their  growth  may  be  modified  or  entirely  arrested  by  in- 
ternal remedies.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  general  question 
of  spontaneous  generation.  This  theory,  admitted  by  Aristotle,  revived 
in  our  own  country  by  Needham,  and  since  his  time  bandied  about  with 
various  fortune  by  numerous  inquirers,  has  been  must  strongly  con- 
tested by  M.  Pasteur.  But  without  entering  on  this  intricate  question, 
we  may  say  a  few  words  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  arguments  just  men- 
tioned. It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  but  not  as  a  universal  one,  these  para- 
sites are  only  found  on  persons  of  feeble  health  ;  and  it  ia  true  also  that 
their  growth  may  be  interfered  with  by  internal  remedies.  But  these 
facts  only  show  what  every  one  would  expect  d  priori,  that  the  parasitic 
germs  require  a  suitable  soil  for  their  development.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  fungi  but  of  all  plants,  and  of  all  animals.  Every  organism, 
be  it  what  it  may,  requires  certain  external  conditions  adapted  to  its 
wants.  Place  any  seeds  you  please  in  a  fitting  soil  and  under  proper 
conditions,  and  they  will  grow  and  flourish.  Place  them  in  an  un- 
fitting soil  and  they  will  perish.  The  skin  of  some  persons,  notably 
of  enfeebled  ones,  affords  a  fitting  soil  for  the  fungi  in  question. 
When  the  germs  light  there  they  develope.  The  skin  of  others,  for 
some  unknown  reasons,  does  not  possess  the  requisite  properties.  The 
spores  or  germs  which  chance  to  fall  there  fall  to  no  purpoee. 

So  alAO  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  drugs  administered  'internally. 
Arsenic  and  other  medicines  have,  we  know,  even  when  administernl 
in  health,  a  certain  influence  upon  the  skin.  They  alter  in  some  way 
or  other  its  nutrition.  Whatever  hindrance  then  they  offer  to  the 
growth  of  a  parasite^  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  change  which 
they  have  wrought  in  its  nidus.  You  have  made  the  soil  an  un- 
suitable one.  It  is  as  though  you  had  poured  some  poisonous  fluid 
into  the  ground  on  which  a  plant  was  growing.  The  difference,  in 
fact,  between  the  use  of  internal  and  of  external  remedies  in  these 
cases  is  simply  this  :  the  external  remedies  attack  the  fungus  itself; 
the  internal  attack  the  soil,  which  is  essential  to  its  growth.  If  a 
drug  can  be  found  which  does  this  effectuaUy,  it  must  be  equally 
efficacious  with  one  which  attacks  the  fungus  itself.  The  difficulty  is 
to  find  such  a  substance.  This  inability  of  a  parasite  to  grow  on  one 
skin  while  it  flourishes  on  another,  extends  not  only  to  the  fungi  but  to 
our  animal  pests.     In  illustration  of  this  we  may  quote  an  observation 

.    ^  Anderson,  p.  23  (quoted  from  Devergie). 
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cited  bj  Dr.  ^ox  (p.  18)  :  "M.  Delafond  has  shown  tliat  in  a  healthy 
sheep  it  was  possible  to  put  a  great  number  of  acari  on  the  skin 
without  communicating  the  itch ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  cutaneous  affection  was  rapid  if  the  animal  had  been 
weakened  by  a  bad  regimen." 

Parasites,  then,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  affect  some  skins  in 
preference  to  others.  This  being  so,  the  question  at  once  arises,  on 
what  does  this  preference  depend  7  This  cannot,  as  yet,  be  answered 
with  precision.  Still  there  are  certain  general  conditions  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  indubitably  favourable  to  their  development. 

In  the  first  place,  the  skin  of  children  affords  a  more  suitable  soil 
than  does  that  of  adults.  No  one  who  has  had  experience  of  children's 
hospitals  will  for  a  moment  doubt  this  assertion.  The  vegetable  para> 
sites,  though  they  often  occur  at  a  more  mature  age,  are  infinitely 
more  abundant  in  youth. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  tried  to  explain  this  comparative  immunity  of 
grown-up  persons  in  the  case  of  common  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  The 
fungus  which  causes  this  disease  is  found  not  only  on  the  epidermis, 
but  within  the  bulbs  and  shafts  of  the  hairs.  Mr.  Hutchinson  attri- 
butes the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  children  to  the  greater  soft- 
ness of  the  coi'tex  of  their  hair.  As  they  grow  older  the  cortex 
hardens,  and  presents  a  physical  hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  the 
fungus.  But  as  Dr.  Fox  well  remarks,  this  explanation  is  insufficient, 
and  for  this  simple  reason  :  the  fungus  does  not  make  its  way  in 
through  the  hard  cortex ;  it  grows  down  into  the  hair-follicle,  reaches 
the  papilla,  and  gets  into  the  interior  of  the  hair  through  its  soft 
growing  part ;  and  this  part  is  equally  soil  in  old  and  young. 

Next  to  youth,  among  favourable  conditions  comes  weakness,  and 
especially  the  weakness  of  a  scrofulous  constitution.  Sound  and 
vigorous  subjects  mat/  be  attacked  by  parasites ;  but  they  are  attacked 
much  less  frequently  than  the  sickly,  and,  moreover,  the  affection, 
when  established,  holds  to  them  with  inferior  tenacity,  and  is  more 
easily  subdued.  Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  our  own  experience. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  external  and  in- 
ternal parasites.  The  common  threadworm  is  no  difficult  enemy  to 
deal  with  in  an  otherwise  healthy  subject.  But  in  a  scrofulous  cliild, 
let  what  drugs  it  may  be  given,  as  fast  as  they  are  expelled  new  ones 
take  their  place,  and  this  with  a  i)ertinacity  which  ofben  forms  the 
despair  of  the  medical  attendant. 

A  third  condition  which  greatly  favours  the  development  of  para- 
sites is  dirtiness.  Hebra  lays  great  stress  on  this  as  a  cause  of  favus, 
and  Dr.  Anderson  holds  it  to  be  of  all  predisposers  the  most  powerful. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  dirt  furnishes  a  good  soil  for  the  parasite,  but 
as  a  dirty  skin  is  one  that  is  lefb  undisturbed,  the  fungus  finds  there 
the  repose  which  experience  shows  is  necessary,  or  almost  so*,  for  its 
growth.  Hebra  gives  an  example  from  every-day  life,  which  admirably 
Ulustrates  this  point.  He  remarks,  that  if  an  inkbottle  be  left  for 
some  time  undisturbed,  there  is  soon  to  be  seen  on  its  surface  a  deve* 
lopment  of  fungous  matteri  whereas,  if  the  inkbottle  be  kept  in  con< 
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stant  use,  nothing  of  tbe  kind  occurs.  It  is.  this  which  in  great  part 
ezplaiDB  the  immunity  from  parasitic  eruptions  enjoyed  by  the 
wealthier  classes.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  the  germs  are 
no  sooner  deposited  than  they  are  brushed  or  washed  away. 

Youth,  debility,  dirtiness  are  then  all  conditions  which  fayoar 
parasitic  development.  Besides  these  there  are  some  others^  aa^  for 
instance,  the  existence  of  a  non-specific  eruption.  The  germ,  when  it) 
lights  on  a  skin  already  diseased,  finds,  as  it  were,  the  ground  ploughed 
up  and  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  the  morbid  secretions  of  the 
part  supply  it  with  the  best  pabulum.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  misled 
some  dermatologists  into  the  opinion,  that  the  presence  of  a  parafdte  is 
only  an  accidental  phenomenon,  and  has  no  share  in  the  production  oi 
skin  disease.  They  see  an  eruption  exist  for  a  length  of  time 
in  a  simple  state,  and  then  some  fungus  makes  its  appearance.  If  they 
succeed  in  destroying  the  fungus  they  find  that  the  eruption  remains 
uncured,  and  they  naturally  infer  that  the  existence  or  the  absence  of 
the  cryptogam  is  of  no  importance.  But  in  such  a  case  they  have  been 
dealing  not  with  a  single  malady,  but  with  a  combination  of  two,  en- 
grafted one  on  the  other,  and  by  destroying  the  parasite  they  have 
cured  the  second,  while  they  leave  the  first  and  the  non-specific  one 
untouched.  This  predilection  of  parasites  for  diseased  skins  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  C.  Bernard  : 

"  When  fro^  have  been  kept  long  in  captivity  their  health  declines  and 
ulcerations  arise  around  the  mouth  and  nose ;  the  nervous  system  being  in  this 
case  considerably  depressed,  the  animal  is  of  coarse  found  to  resist  much 
longer  the  action  of  strychnia  and  similar  poisons,  while  parasitical  affections 
spread  with  fearful  rapidity.  Frogs  are  suDJect  to  the  growth  of  parasitical 
funffi,  which,  after  a  certam  lapse  of  time,  occasion  the  animal's  death.  Nov, 
if  a  liealthy  frog  be  placed  in  a  jar  oontainiufij  others  affected  with  the  above- 
mentioned  disease,  tne  new  comer  sets  contagion  at  defiance ;  while  if  another 
frog  affected  with  ulcerations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  orifices  is  intro- 
duced into  the  jar,  the  parasitical  vegetation  covers  it  at  once.'*^ 

In  Br.  Fox*s  opinion,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  an  eruption 
should  already  actually  exist.  It  is  sufiicient  that  a  tendency  to  non- 
specific eruptions  should  be  present.  ''It  would  appear,"  he  aays^ 
''from  all  considerations,  that  the  non-specific  eruptive  cnutis  is  that 
which  supplies  the  necessary  and  only  fit  soil  for  fungous  growth  ;  the 
crasis,  or  tendency  to  eruption^  because  by  no  means  need  there  be  any 
actual  manifestation  present,  in  the  form  of  eruption,  which  is  the  cu)- 
inination  of  the  peculiar  blood  state.'*  (p.  19.)  It  is  by  this  hypo- 
thesis that  Dr.  Fox  explains  the  frequency  of  these  parasitic  growths 
in  the  young  and  in  the  scrofulous ;  such  subjects  being,  as  is  well 
known,  especially  liable  not  only  to  parasitic,  but  to  non-parasitie 
skin  disease. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  has  reference  to  parasitic  emptions  as 
a  class.  It  remains  to  speak  of  them  individually.  Parasites,  as 
already  has  been  stated,  are  either  animal  or  vegetable.     The  maladies 
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caused  by  these  latter  are  mach  more  numerbns  and  much  more  diffi* 
calt  to  overcome  than  those  caused  by  the  former;  but  as  to  the 
number  of  parasitic  fungi  themselves,  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion.      Dr.  Anderson,  following  Hardy,  reckons  them  as  four : 
1.  The  Achorion  Schoenleinii,  which  is  the  fungus  of  favus;   2.  The 
Tricophyton,  to  which   three  forms  of   eruption  are  due — namely, 
herpes  circinatus,  sycosis,  and  herpes  tonsurans;  3.  The  Microaporon 
Atuiouim,  which  produces  alopecia  areata,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually 
called,  tinea  decalvans;  4.  Microsporon  fwrfii/t,  to  which  is  ascribed 
pityriasis  versicolor.     On  the  other  hand,  Hebra  altogether  denies  the 
parasitic  nature  of  sycosis,  and  attributes  all  the  other  above-men- 
tioned eruptions  to  one  and  the  same  fungus.     In  this  latter  opinion 
Dr.  Fox  coincides.     The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  identity 
or  non-identity  of  the  fungi  are  of  two  kinds.     One  set  are  based  on 
the  frequency  with  which  the  various  eruptions  are  found  to  co-exist 
on  the  same  patient;  the  other  on  the  microscopic  characters  of  the 
spores  and  other  constituents  of  the  fungus  growths.     The  instances 
are  exceedingly  numerous   in  which  herpes  circinatus    and    herpes 
tonsurans  haTe  been  seen  side  by  side  on  one  skin.    Sometimes  a  patch 
of  the  latter,  occupying  the  edge  of  the  hairy  scalp,  is  seen  to  termi- 
nate in  the  skin  below  in  an  unmistakable  patch  of  the  former.     So 
also  not  rarely  an  infant  is  found  affected  with  herpes  tonsurans, 
while  the  hands  of  the  mother  present  rings  of  herpes  circinatus. 
So  also  with  sycosis  and  herpes  circinatus.     Their  co-existence  in 
one  individual,  or  in  members  of  the  same  family,  has  been  noticed 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  establish  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
many  dermatologists  that  they  are  virtually  one  and  the  same  malady. 
We  agree,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Fox  in  placing  these 
three  eruptions  under  one  head ;  but  with  respect  to  the  Ackorion 
ScJwenleinii  there  is  by  no  means  an  equal  degree  of  certainty.   It  has, 
it  is  true,  been  seen  side  by  side  with  the  TricophyUm,  and  such  cases 
are  represented  in  the  admirable  plates  which  are  now  being  repro- 
duced by  the  Sydenham  Society  from  those  of  Hebra ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  two  con  co-exist,  but  whether  this  co-existence 
is  sufficiently  frequent  to  convince  us  of  their  identity.     This,  in  our 
opinion,  has  not  yet  been  established.     As  to  the  second  class  of 
arguments — ^those,  that  is,  which  are  based  on  the  microscopic  appear- 
ance of  the  spores  and  mycelium — we  have  little  to  say.      These 
elements   are    excessively  small,  and   the    difficulties  in   the  way 
of  examining  them  carefully  are  confessedly  great.     Moreover,  the 
element  of  mutability  which,  as  Hooker  says,  pervades  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  exists  to  the  fullest  extent  in  these  humble  and 
little  specialized  organisms.      So  that  we  agree  with  Dr.  Fox  in 
thinking  that  very  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  minute  differences 
of  size  and  form  as  criteria  for  the  separation  of  these  cryptogamons 
plants  into  distinct  species.     After  all,  the  question  is  one  which 
concerns  the  botanist  more  than  the  medical  man.    Be  the  fungi  one 
or  many,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  practitioner.     He  can  afford  to 
look  on  the  question  with  indifferencei  and  for  thjs  simple  reason-^ 
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tJhe  same  drug  u^ich  vnll  destroy  one  parasitic  /urigus  toiU  equoRy 
destroy  all  others.  The  difficoltj  is  not  to  find  a  drag  which  can  do 
this — there  are  several  equally  efficacious — ^hut  to  find  meanjs  of 
bringing  the  drug  and  the  parasite  into  intimate  contact.  When  this 
is  effected — be  the  fungus  a  tricophyton,  an  achorion,  or  a  microsporon 
— its  destruction  is  ensured,  and  with  its  destraction  that  of  the  erup- 
tion which  it  occasions. 

In  some  cases  this  necessary  contact  of  drug  and  parasite  may  be 
brought  about  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  others  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  When  the  cryptogam  is  confined  to  the 
superficial  elements  of  the  skin,  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  one  of  the  many 
parasiticidal  ointments  or  lotions  on  the  affected  part,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  malady  is  at  an  end.  Such  is  the  case  in  that  very  common 
disease  of  childhood,  herpes  circinatns,  and  such  also  in  another  not 
uncommon  ailment,  pityriasis  versicolor.  These  affect,  as  a  role^  parts 
where  there  are  very  few  hairs,  and  the  fungus  is  consequently  limited 
to  the  scaly  cells  of  the  epidermis.  If  a  few  of  these  be  placed  under 
the  microscope,  and  a  drop  of  potash  solution  added,  the  spores  may 
be  detected  in  abundance.  But  the  task  is  a  much  harder  one  when 
the  parasite  fixes  on  some  hairy  part  of  the  skin — ^the  scalp  or  the 
chiu.  It  is  then  no  longer  confined  to  the  epidermis.  It  makes  its 
way  into  the  follicles,  penetrates  the  bulb  of  each  hair,  and  is  found 
occupying  the  centre  of  its  shaft.  In  this  state  of  things  the  simple 
application  of  an  ointment  or  of  a  lotion  is  seldom  of  much  avail.  All 
this  treatment  can  do  is  to  destroy  such  fungi  as  exist  in  the  scales 
or  coat  outside  of  the  hairs;  but  those  which  are  within  escape, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  only  comes  to  an  end  when  the  hairs  have 
perished.  We  do  not  say  that  simple  external  applications  are  never 
successful  even  in  these  cases.  We  have  ourselves  seen  patches  of 
herpes  tonsurans  yield  to  the  application  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  Dr.  Jenner  speaks  highly  of  the  results 
obtained  with  sulphur  ointment,  to  an  ounce  of  which  forty  grains  of 
ammonio-chloride  of  mercury  have  been  added;  but  we  say  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  method  of  proceeding.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  unsuccessful,  and  to  ensure  a  cure  we  must  have  recourse 
to  stronger  measurea  The  only  safe  method  is  to  pull  out  the  hairs 
from  the  diseased  spot  one  by  one,  and  at  the  same  time  to  apply  a 
suitable  parasiticidal  ointment.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  treatment 
which  has  long  been  pursued  in  Paris  by  certain  empirics;  but  the 
plan  which  they  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  the  hair  was  unneces- 
sarily painful.  Strips  of  some  form  of  pitch-plaster  were  applied  to 
the  head,  and  after  a  time  stripped  off,  the  hairs,  of  course,  being  torn 
out  at  the  same  time.  Besides  the  atrocious,  pain,  there  is  another 
evil  attending  this  plan.  Many  hairs  escajje,  and  are  left  to  form  new 
centres  for  the  spread  of  the  eruption.  The  method  at  present  in  use 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis  is  in  every  way  preferable.  It  is  more 
complete,  and  causes  much  less  pain ;  in  &ct,  if  carefully  conducted, 
it  hardly  causes  any.  The  hairs  are  pulled  out  with  forceps  made  for 
the  purpose.    Only  one  or  two  are  remoyed  at  each  tug,  and  if  the 
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skin  be  very  sensitive  only  a  very  small  extent  of  surface  Is  cleared  at 
one  sitting.  The  sensibility  may  also,  according  to  Bazin,  be  diminished 
by  applying  oil  of  cade  to  the  snr£Eu^;  but  Hardy,  as  also  Dr. 
Anderson,  state  that  they  have  found  very  little  profit  in  this  appli- 
cation.^ It  is  not  enough  to  extract  the  hairs;  at  the  same  time  a 
parasiticidal  lotion  must  be  employed,  and  there  are  none  better  than 
those  which  contain  corrosive  sublimate.  Hardy  uses  one  containing 
a  grain  to  the  ounce.  Dr.  Anderson  recommends  one  of  double  that 
strength.  Each  dermatologist  has,  in  &ct,  his  own  pet  application. 
The  hairsy  it  should  be  mentioned,  ought,  for  security,  to  be  removed 
from  a  rather  more  extensive  surface  than  is  apparently  diseased ;  and 
the  external  applications  should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the 
depOation  is  complete^  and  the  malady  seemingly  at  an  end.  The 
extraction  of  the  hairs  is  not  an  easy  business.  It  is  true  that,  the 
bulbs  being  diseased,  the  hairs  hold  slightly  by  their  roots;  but,  then, 
they  are  excessively  brittle,  and  frequently  give  way  in  the  attempts 
to  pull  them  out.  Dr.  Jenner  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  the 
case  of  herpes  tonsurans,  extraction  is  impossible;  but  in  this  he  is 
certainly  mistaken.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the  operation  performed, 
and  can  vouch  for  its  being  feasible;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
requires  considerable  dexterity  and  carefulness;  so  that  it  has  been 
found  advisable  at  St.  Louis  to  entrust  this  function  to  men  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose.  It  is  only  in  herpes  tonsurans  that  any 
very  great  difficulty  occurs  in  the  process  of  depilation.  In  £eivus  and 
in  sycosis  the  hairs  may  be  much  more  readily  extracted,  as  they  are 
by  no  means  so  brittle  as  in  the  former  affection.  Patients  suffering 
from  the  remaining  form  of  parasitic  disease — Alopecia  areata,  or,  as 
it  is  more  generally  styled,  Tinea  decalvans — rarely  come  into  the 
medical  man*s  hands  until  the  hair  has  already  disappeared  from  the 
diseased  part,  leaving  round  bare  patches  on  the  scalp.  The  hair  may 
then  be  removed  for  a  short  distance  round  each  patch,  while  some 
blistering  fluid  is  applied  to  the  spot  itself.  At  the  same  time  as 
these  local  remedies  are  in  use  the  general  health  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. The  subjects  of  parasitic  disease  are,  as  before  mentioned, 
often  scrofulous  or  debilitated,  and  cod-liver  oil  and  tonics  are  of  great 
service  in  altering  their  constitutional  condition  and  rendering  the 
soil  unsuitable  for  the  development  of  fungi. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  parasitic  fungi,  we  may  mention  that 
there  is  one  skin  affection  to  which  neither  Dr.  Anderson  nor  Dr« 
Fox  allude,  which  is  in  all  probability  also  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
fungus.  This  is  the  Mollusema  contagioswm  of  Bateman;  the  Acne 
varidiforme  of  Bazin.  Bateman  had  already  pointed  out  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  this  disease,  and  had  named  it  in  accordance  with 
his  opinion;  but  pathologists  had  entertained  great  doubts  of  his 
accuracy,  until  M.  Oaillault  again  called  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  established  by  fresh  observations  the  correctness  of  Bateman's 
designation.'     Other  observers  have  since  then  come  to  the  same 

1  Hardy,  p.  165 ;  Anderson,  p.  88.  ' 
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conclusion.*  80  that  no  donbt  now  exists  that  molluscum  is  reallf 
contagions.  This  &ct  is  in  itself  an  d  priori  reason  for  suspecting  it  to 
be  due  to  parasitic  growth ;  and  what  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect 
has  been  confirmed  bj  microscopical  research.  M.  Hardj  baa  dis- 
covered the  spores  of  a  cryptogamons  plant  in  the  sebaceous  contents 
of  the  shining  semi-lucid  tumours  which  characterize  thia  affection. 

We  turn  now  from  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  parasites.  Of  these 
there  are  some  half-dozen  that  prey  on  the  human  skin.  There  are 
the  common  flea  and  bug,  each  of  which  by  its  bite  produces  a  cha- 
racteristic bat  transitory  eruption.  Then  there  is  the  little  red  spider, 
or  harvest-bug,  which  also  produces  a  slight  skin  affection.  Fourthly, 
there  is  the  Acartis  /oUiculorumy  a  curious  little  animal  which  infests 
•the  sebaceous  glands,  and  is  especially  common  in  persons  who  suffer 
from  acne  punctata.  Not  that  the  acne  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
acarus.  In  this  case  the  parasite  is  blameless,  and  the  proof  is,  that 
4icne  frequently  occurs  without  there  being  any  parasite  present ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  parasite  is  often  to  be  found  in  glands 
which  are  perfectly  healthy.  But  bemdes  these  which  we  have 
enumerated,  there  are  two  others  which  are  more  likely  to  require 
medical  attention — ^the  louse  and  the  itch-inaect,  or,  as  it  should 
rather  be  styled,  the  itch-spider,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  eight  and 
not  six  legs.  Of  the  former  of  these  there  are  three  varieties  found 
on  man — ^the  pediculus  capitis,  pediculus  corporis,  and  pediculas 
pubis,  each  variety  taking  its  name  from  its  special  locality.  It  is,  sb 
Dr.  Anderson  remarks: 

•*  Very  curious  that  these  three  species  should  live  in  such  close  proximity 
to  one  another,  and  vet  in  no  case  leave  their  own  preserves  for  the  purpose  of 
poaching  ou  that  of  their  neighbours.  One  can  understand  why  one  insect 
should  prefer  hairy  and  another  non-hairy  parts,  hut  not  whv  one  pedicoliis 
should  find  its  appropriate  soil  on  the  hair  of  the  head  alouey  while  the 
Pediculus  pubis  attacks  all  hairy  parts  except  the  head." 

Pediculi,  of  whichever  kind,  may  exist  on  the  body  without  causing 
any  eruption  whatsoever;  but  when  they  are  present  in  large  nnmben 
they  usually,  by  their  irritation,  give  rise  either  to  an  eczema  or  a 
prurigo.  It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  ascribe  to  pediculi  evexy 
case  of  eczema  in  which  they  are  found.  They  are  as  often  the  conae* 
qnence  as  the  cause  of  this  and  similar  eruptions.  The  moist  and 
diseased  sur&ce  seems  to  offer  some  special  attraction  to  them,  and  in 
the  morbid  secretions  they  find  the  food  and  other  conditions  most 
favourable  to  their  rapid  multiplication.  For  this  reason-  it  is  that 
they  are  so  constantly  found  to  complicate  favus  and  the  impetigo  of 
childreu's  head&  It  is,  moreover,  in  these  same  cases,  where  they 
are  engrafted  on  a  previous  eruption,  that  they  are  most  difiicolt  to 
deal  with.  The  matted  hair  and  the  glutinous  crusts  protect  them 
against  the  action  of  external  remedies,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
A  secure  lodging-place  for  the  ova.  TJnder  such  circumstances  the 
hair  must  be  cut  short,  the  crusts  remoTed  with  poultices,  and  staphy- 
aagria  applied  either  in  powder  or  mixed  with  lard.    By  these  meao^ 

1  Hardj,  tfahd.  de  la  Peav,  2od  Fart»  p.  98.  * 
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and  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  cleanliness,  it  is  seldom  that  success  is 
not  obtained,  be  the  pedicali  as  numerous  as  thej  may. 

There  remains  for  our  consideration  the  Acarus  scahieL  The  history 
of  this  creature  is  a  curious  one.  So  long  back  as  in  the  days  of 
ATerro£%  the  Aimbian,  the  itch  was  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  an 
animalcule.  Later  ^writers  repeated  the  statement,  without,  however, 
pretending,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  have  themselves  seen  the  para- 
site which  they  described.  Linnaeus  probably  had  not  seen  it,  or  he 
would  not  have  described  it  as  identical  with  the  mite  found  in  flour. 
He  had  noticed  that  the  itch  frequently  attacks  the  buttocks  of  young 
children,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  application  of  flour  to  those 
parts  by  nurses.  The  real  explanation,  no  doubt,  is,  that  the  hands 
of  the  nurse  are,  in  carrying  the  child,  in  direct  contact  with  its  but« 
tocks ;  and  the  hands  are,  as  every  one  knows,  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  the  disease  in  adults.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  medical 
men  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have  come  to  regard  the  itch-insect  as  a  myth, 
when  in  1812  M.  €kd^  who  had  been  apothecary  at  St.  Louis,  de-^ 
monstrated  its  existence  in  the  presence  of  numerous  medical  men  and 
students.  The  most  distinguished  entomologists  and  savans  examined 
the  specimens,  and  acquiesced.  The  treatise  published  by  M.  Grains 
had  the  honour  of  being  "  couronn^*'  by  the  Institut ;  and  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  the  itch-insect  seemed  solved  for  ever.  But  after 
seventeen  years  had  elapsed,  M.  Raspail  came  forward  and  accused 
Gal6s  of  imposture.  He  showed  that  the  insect  which  Gal^  had  shown 
and  pictured  was  nothing  else  than  a  cheese-mite !  Gal^  had  concealed 
this  under  his  nail ;  then  opened  a  pustule  or  vesicle  with  a  lancet,  and 
producing  the  animalcule,  professed  to  have  removed  it  from  the  pa- 
tient It  was  not  till  1834  that  the  Acarus  scabiei  was  established  as 
a  real  existing  animal.  It  was  discovered  by  Kenucci,  in  Corsica ;  and 
now  that  its  position  has  been  once  clearly  pointed  out,  is  not  very 
difficult  to  find.  Oal6s,  the  impostor,  had  pretended  to  find  it  in  the 
vesicles  or  pustules.  This  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  falsehood. 
The  acarus  is  not  lodged  in  the  vesicle  or  pustule,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
little  furrow  which  it  hollows  out  under  the  epidermis.  The  vesicle 
or  papule,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  this 
operation.  The  canals  or  furrows  are  usually  of  a  serpentine  form,  and 
can  be  most  readily  detected  either  on  the  hands  or,  in  the  male,  on 
the  penis.  The  search  for  them  will  be  made  easier  by  first  carefully 
cleaning  the  skin.  It  is  only  when  the  cuniculus  is  found  that  we  can 
be  quite  certain  that  the  case  is  one  of  scabies ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  cannot  always  be  done,  especlaUy  when  the  disease  is 
only  of  short  standing.  Still,  in  such  cases,  the  seat  of  the  eruption  and 
other  attendant  circumstances  usually  afford  sufficient  data  for  a  prao« 
tical  judgment.  Should  any  doubt  remain,  the  case  should  be  treated 
aa  one  of  scabies,  and  the  effect  of  remedies,  as  Hippocrates  said,  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  only  the  female  acarus  that  is  lodged  in  a 
coniculus  or  furrow.  The  male  roves  at  large  on  the  external  surface^ 
His  spouse,  so  soon  as  she  is  impregnated,  seeks  out  a  suitable  spot-* 
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one,  that  is,  where  the  epidermis  is  soft  and  delicate — and  burrowing 
in,  spends  the  rest  of  her  days  imbedded  oat  of  sight ;  for  once  in  her 
'^  silion'*  or  *'  cuniculus,'*  and  egress  is  impossible.     The  long,  stiff  hairs 
which  beset  her  posterior  extremity  effectually  prevent  all  retrograde 
motion.     In  this  retreat,  then,  she  lives  and  lays  her  eggs,  penetrating 
a  little  deeper  as  each  ovum  is  deposited.     These  ^re  in  time  batched, 
and  the  larval  acari  make  their  escape  from  the  furrow  by  its  open 
end,  and  become  the  companions  of  their  sires  upon  the  free  sui^ice  of 
the  skin.     It  is  doubtless  by  the  passage  of  these  larvsd  from  one  per- 
son to  another  that  the  disease  is  transmitted.     The  mature  female,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  safely  lodged  under  the  epidermis,  and  cannot  possibly 
make  her  way  from  one  body  to  another.     The  adult  male  might  pass 
over,  but  clearly  by  himself  would  be  of  little  importance.     It  is  to 
the  migration  of  the  young  acari,  or  of  the  impregnated  female  before 
she  has  made  her  burrow,  that  the  contagion  is  due.      Luckily  for 
doctors,  this  migration  requires  more  than  a  mere  momentary  contact 
of  a  healthy  with  a  diseased  subject,  otherwise  each  time  they  exa- 
mined a  patient  they  would  be  liable  to  infection.    But  speaking  gene* 
rally,  scabies  is  only  caught  when  the  contact  has  been  much  more 
prolonged  than  this.     In  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  it  is  caught  by 
sleeping  with  a  person  already  affected,  or  by  wea^ring  his  clothes;  and 
this  it  is  which,  according  to  Hardy,  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
frequency  of  this  disease  in  winter  than  in  summer.^    In  cold  weather 
the  labouring  classes  herd  together,  and  sleep  several  in  one  bed ; 
whereas  in  summer  they  isolate  themselves,  as  far  as  their  means  will 
allow.     For  eighty  cases  which  present  themselves  each  winter  morn- 
ing, on  an  average,  at  St.  Louis,  only  some  ten  are  seen  on  a  summer 
day.    Moreover,  it  is  those  parts  which  are  most  exposed  to  prolonged 
or  intimate  contact  which  are  usually  first  affected.     We  have  before 
mentioned  that  in  infants  and  young  children  the  buttocks  are,  as  a 
i*ttle,  earliest  attacked.     Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  contact  of  the 
nurse's  hand ;  and  according  to  Hardy,  the  disease  in  adult  men  com- 
mences most  frequently  on  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  is  thence  trans- 
mitted by  scratching  to  the  fingers. 

The  treatment  of  scabies  is  very  simple.  The  method  most  ordi* 
narily  used  in  this  country  is  merely  to  apply  sulphur  ointment  to  the 
akin  ;  and  in  time  this  plan,  if  used  with  perseverance,  ordinarily  suc- 
ceeds j  but  it  requires  time,  for  the  female,  buried  in  her  furrow,  is  out 
of  reach  of  the  ointment.  Any  plan  which  would  first  open  her  bar- 
row, and  so  expose  her  to  the  action  of  external  remedies,  would  clearly 
be  much  more  efficacious.  This  is  done  at  St  Louis,  and  the  old  tedious 
process  has  now  been  reduced  to  the  short  space  of  one  Jiour  and  a  half 
Both  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  French  Hospital  and  from  oar 
own  practice,  we  can  vouch  that  this  short  time  is  sufficient  for  the 
cure  of  an  ordinary  case  of  scabies.  During  the  first  half-hour,  the 
patient  is  rubbed  well  all  over  his  body  with  good  black  soap.  The 
second  half-hour  is  spent  in  a  warm  bath.  This,  with  the  previous 
soaping,  removes  much  of  the  scaly  epidermis,  and  lays  open  the  cuai- 

>  Hardy,  2nd  Part,  p.  197. 
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cnli.  During  the  third  half-hour  the  whole  hody  is  rubbed  over  with 
snlphnr-ointment,  to  which  aubcarbonate  of  potash  has  been  added  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  The  patient  must  not 
wash  the  ointment  off  till  the  next  morning,  by  which  time  he  will  be 
effectually  cured.  Of  course,  if  he  puts  on  the  same  garments  he  wore 
before,  he  may  again  be  infected.  To  prevent  this,  the  clothes  should 
be  exposed  to  sulphur  vapour,  or  placed  in  air  or  water  heated  to 
150^  Fah.     By  these  means  both  acari  and  ova  will  be  destroyed. 

In  these  brief  remarks  on  the  parasites  which  infest  the  human  skin, 
we  have  purposely  avoided  al]  discussion  of  the  anatomical  lesions  to 
which  they  give  rise ;  these  and  the  parasites  themselves  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  the  books  which  head  this  article.  Of  these  books 
there  are  only  two  which  will  be  found  of  much  service  by  the  medical 
man  or  the  student :  these  are  the  treatises  of  Dr.  Anderson  and  of 
Dr.  Fox.  Dr.  Anderson's  book  in  especial  is  a  clear  and  well-written 
statement  of  ail  that  has  at  present  been  made  out  on  the  subject;  and 
the  student  will  find  there  the  views  of  Bazin  and  Hardy  put  before 
him  in  his  own  language.  In  Dr.  Fox*s  treatise  he  will  also  find  an 
account  of  the  entophytes,  or  parasites  which  are  found  on  the  mucous 
surface.  Of  Dr.  Boss's  short  treatise,  a  very  small  part,  notwithstand- 
ing its  title,  has  reference  to  parasitic  disease.  The  greater  part  is 
occupied  by  an  appendix  on  the  constitutional  relations  of  diseases  of 
the  skin,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  cases  related  in  a  dramatic  form. 
For  instance — 

Dr.  R.  How  long  have  you  had  this  f 

Mr.  1),  I  have  had  it  occasionally  before  this,  but  never  so  bad. 
Dr.  R.  How  is  your  health ) 

Mr.  D.  I  am  all  out  of  sorts  ;  I  have  lost  my  appetite,  &c.  kc. 
Mr.  Hunt's  *  Guide  to  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin'  is 
addressed  rather  to  the  unprofessional  public  than  to  the  medical 
world  ;  at  least  so  we  judge  from  the  general  style  of  the  work,  and 
from  a  notice  begging  patients  not  to  take  arsenical  preparations  with- 
out medical  advice.  As  regards  parasitic  diseases,  Mr.  Hunt's  views 
are  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  those  we  have  brought  forward. 
Mr.  Hunt  is  a  follower  in  his  classification  of  Willan,  and  thinks 
scabies  more  nearly  allied  to  smallpox  than  to  scallhead.  He  believes 
that  the  presence  of  a  parasite,  animal  or  vegetable,  is  a  pure  accident, 
and  that  no  eruption  was  ever  cured  by  destroying  the  parasite  (p.  214). 
We  cannot  say  that  the  case  of  favus,  which  he  brings  forward,  con- 
vinces us.  Mr.  Hunt  professes,  in  this  instance,  to  have  destroyed 
the  parasite  without  curing  the  disease.  How  was  its  destruction 
effected  f  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed  ecuily,  "  by  apply- 
ing oil  of  linseed,  which  soon  detached  the  crusts ;  but  the  health  re- 
maining impaired,  the  vegetation  grew  again  most  rapidly."  We  should 
have  been  much  surprised  if  it  had  not.  The  oil  which  removed  the 
crusts  had  no  more  power  to  destroy  the  fungus  in  the  hair-folliclea 
and  bulbs  than  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  even 
believe  that  scabies  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acanis,  but  ascribes  it 
simply  to  dirtiness.      Some  of  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Hunt  sup^ 
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ports  this  opinion  are  so  curious  as  to  deserve  notice.  Mr.  Hunt  believes 
that  the  acarus  is  not  the  cause  of  scabies,  because  oue  of  the  pupils  at 
St.  Louis  failed,  in  Mr.  Hunt*s  opinion,  to  prove  that  it  is.  This  pupil, 
M.  Gras,  among  other  experiments,  made  the  following : — He  placed 
on  his  skin  seven  living  acari ;  afber  a  time  their  introduction  was  fol-. 
lowed  "  by  some  vesicular  appearances.**^  Oue  would  have  thought 
this  was  evidence,  so  far  as  it  went,  that  acari  can  cause  vesicular  erup- 
tions. But  not  so  Mr.  Hunt ;  and  for  this  reason :  ''  but  the  acaii 
were  then  poisoned,  instead  of  having  the  chance  given  them  to  quit 
their  quarters  for  a  new  subject.  The  other  experiments  were  equally, 
inconclusive**  1 1 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  we  think  it  due  to  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  state  that  it  waa  written  before  his  communication,  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number,  had  reached  us.  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  sup- 
porter of  the  views  we  have  set  before  our  readers.  He  admits  that 
this  modern  theory  is  a  captivating  one,  and  that  it  is  not  only  ^x>pular 
in  France  and  Grermauy,  but  gradually  making  way  in  England  also; 
but  he  sees  no  valid  reason  for  abandoning  the  condusions  at  which 
be  arrived  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago.  The  pathological  forma 
which  are  now  by  all  other  writers  regarded  as  the  spores  and  fila- 
ments of  cryptogamous  plants,  have,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  no  right 
to  thin  vegetable  character,  but  are  nothing  more  than  altered  epi- 
dermis cells : 

"Eavous  matter  and  the  mucedinales  of  the  phTtodermata  are  organic  matter 
arrested  in  development  at  the  lowest  degree  of  fife,  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tioD ;  the  sporules  are  growing  organic  substance,  aborted  epidermic  granules; 
the  filamentary  portion  full j -formed  ori^anic  substance,  bevond  which  there  is 
no  further  growth,  the  highest  and  perfected  form  of  development."' 

We  have  ourselves  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  ^ngoid  character 
of  the  forms  and  elements  in  question.  We  would  refer,  however,, 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to  see  the  opposite  side  advocated,  to' 
Mr.  Wilson's  communication,  where  they  will  find  his  theory  stated 
at  length. 


Beview  VI  r. 

A  Treatise  on  Hygiene,  with  Special  Reference  to  MUitary  Service, 
By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General  United  States 
Army,  4&c. — Philadelphia,  1863.     pp.  604. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  number  of  our  Review  we  have  noticed 
Dr.  Hammond^s  '  Physiological  Memoirs*  with  the  praise  due  to  them.- 
We  little  thought  at  the  time  that  there  would  so  soon  be  laid  before 
us  a  work  by  the  same  author,  bearing  the  title  given  above.  Whether 
we  consider  the  important  office  Dr.  Hammond  filled,  or  the  {jecu- 
liarity  of  the  period  when  he  composed  it — ^not  a  time  of  peace  and 
leisure,  but,  as  we  all  too  well  know,  of  civil  war  in  all  its  intensily — 

1  Hunt,  p.  1S7.  '  P.  204  of  our  last  oiunber. 
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we  eaoDot  bat  express  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  be  should  have 
undertaken  and  completed  it.  Surely  it  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
energy,  and,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  execution,  we 
cannot  refuse  our  respect  and  admiration  towards  a  man  capable  of 
such  exertion.  He  himself  informs  his  readers  that  he  gave  to  it» 
completion  the  time  he  should  otherwise  have  given  to  i^st,  and  who 
can  doubt  it ) 

Republics  have  been  notorious  for  ingratitude ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
reported,  that  Dr.  Hammond  has  been  deprived  of  his  high  ap]x>int- 
ment  of  Surgeon-General  to  the  United  States  Army,  we  shall  have, 
we  cannot  but  think,  another  example  of  the  kind  in  this  his  dis- 
missal Were  we  to  offer  a  conjecturo  as  to  the  cause,  we  should 
attribute  it  to  no  worthy  motives,  rather  to  those  of  the  baser  kind — ' 
either  to  party  feeling  or  to  political  jobbery,  with  which  IVesident 
Lincoln's  Administration  is  charged,  or  to  envy  and  jealousy,  creative 
of  clamour  against  an  individual  selected  for  his  merit,  and  suddenly 
placed  over  the  heads  of  old  aspirants  for  office — ^men,  probably,  with 
little  regard  for  science,  addicted  to  routine,  devoted  to  antiquated 
practices,  and  who  must  have  looked  with  horror  on  calomel  and> 
tartarized  antimony  being  excluded,  as  we  learn  from  a  circukir  of  the 
Soi^eon- General,  fh>m  the  regular  lists  of  army  medicines. 

Of  a  work  on  so  large  and  miscellaneous  a  subject  as  the  one  beforo 
US,  and  of  so  great  a  length,  our  notice  must  be  comparatively  brief. 
To  criticize  it  with  any  minuteness  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  afford  to  give  it.  Of  its  general  character  thus  much  we  can  say : 
that  it  displays  much  ability,  extensive  reading,  and  original  research. 
Dr.  Hammond's  previous  career  well  fitted  him  for  undertaking  it. 
The  years  he  passed  in  the  public  service  as  an  army  medical  officer 
afforded  him  the  requisite  practical  experience,  and  his  after  labours,' 
as  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Mary* 
land — where  he  so  honourably  distinguished  himself — specially  quali- 
fied him  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  has  made  the  accomplishment 
of  it,  we  may  presume,  comparatively  easy.  The  manner  in  which 
the  treatise  is  written  bears  evident  marks  of  the  different  courses  of 
life  which  its  author  has  led.  It  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  two 
parts — one,  the  first,  occupying  iibout  one- half  of  its  pages,  confined 
chiefly  to  general  hygiene,  which  may  be  read  with  interest  and 
benefit  by  all  who  wish  for  instruction  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
sanitary  science;  the  other,  the  remaining  moiety,  on  the  application 
of  the  science  to  military  life  in  all  its  various  and  trying  circum- 
stances. This  portion  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the  army 
surgeon;  it  contains  so  much  valuable  information  founded  on  the' 
amplest  data,  and  given  in  a  manner  equally  clear  and  demonstrative. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  interest  of  the  work,  the  variety  of 
matter  it  contains,  the  many  branches  of  science  from  whence  the 
author  has  derived  his  materials ;  and  further,  when  we  keep  in  mind 
the  short  time  in  which  the  volume  has  been  composed,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  if  we  meet  with  passages  to  which  we  cannot  give  our 
assent,  and  which  are  open  to  serious  objection ;  but  we  must  confess 
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some  little  surprise  in  encountering  others  in  whicH  tlie  author,  who 
generally  is  so  well  informed,  should  have  made  statements  not  in  ac- 
oordancei  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  the  exact  science  of  the  day.  We 
shall  advert  to  some  of  these. 

In  Chapter  I.  of  the  third  section,  he  describes  atmospheric  air  as 
"  a  compound  gas  of  variable  density  surrounding  the  globe,  and  dis- 
solved in  the  water  which  coustitutes  a  part  of  its  matter."  Surely 
this  definition  is  very  faulty.  A  mixture  of  gases,  which  it  is,  is 
different  from  a  compound  gas,  and  though  water  in  vapour  is  a  part 
of  the  mixture,  it  is  not  the  solvent. 

In  the  same  chapter,  when  treating  of  tbe  influence  of  atmospheric 
vapour  on  certain  physiological  processes,  he  states  that  "  the  quantity 
of  urine  excreted  is  greater  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather,  for  then  the 
watery  particles  are  given  off  in  greater  amount  by  the  emnnctories  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  lungs."  Had  the  reverse  been  said  it  would  have 
been  correct,  in  accordance  with  experience  and  theory.  We  had,  at 
first  reading,  supposed  there  was  a  typographical  error,  but  we  do  not 
find  it  in  the  list  of  eiTata;  and  on  re-perusal,  taking  in  what  pre- 
ceded and  what  followed,  we  must  refer  it  to  the  author  s  incuria. 

Of  the  sirocco  of  the  Mediterranean  he  says :  "  Its  effects  upon 
animal  life  are  extremely  depressing,  and  even  plants  droop  and  wiUier 
under  its  action.**  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  not  borne  out 
by  fact,  and  the  first  is  somewhat  too  strongly  expi-essed.  The  sirocco 
being  a  moist  as  well  as  a  warm  wind,  it  is  commonly  felt  as  depress- 
ing, though  we  have  known  persons  who  liked  it ;  but,  owing  to  the 
same  quality  it  has  no  parching,  withering  effects  on  plants.  During 
harvest-time  it  is  approved  by  the  Malted  farmer,  as  it  prevents  the 
ripe  grain  from  being  shed — an  effect  he  dreads  from  a  wind  of  the 
opposite  character,  the  south-west,  remarkable  for  its  high  tempe- 
rature and  extreme  dryness;  and  is  at  all  times  approved  by  ladies^ 
who  are  more  devoted  to  the  guitar  than  to  their  ringlets. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Light  he  states  that  "  the  tadpole,  which  under 
normal  circumstances  developes  into  the  fix>g,  when  subjected  to  dark- 
ness does  not  undergo  the  transformation  with  the  same  degree  <^ 
promptness,  and  may  even  be  thereby  entirely  prevented  from  be- 
coming a  perfect  reptile,**  founding  his  statements  on  Dr.  WiUiam 
Edwards*  experiments,  confirmed  by  his  own,  unaware,  as  it  seems, 
of  those  of  Mr.  Higgenbottom  and  of  Dr.  John  Davy,  proving  that 
light  alone  has  no  positive  effect  on  its  development,  which  is  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  quantity  of  food. 

Treating  of  water  for  drinking,  and  of  infusoria  so  commonly  occor- 
ring  in  drinking-water,  he  says:  "It  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
water  in  which  infusoria  do  not  exist  is  not  the  best  fitted  for  inges- 
tion ;  for  so  universally  do  they  make  this  fluid  their  habitat,  that 
their  absence  is  primd  /acie  evidence  that  something  is  wrong  in  the 
water  in  which  they  are  not  found.'*  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  the 
water  in  the  United  States,  it  certainly  is  not  so  of  water  in  Europe. 
In  spring- water  of  greatest  purity  we  have  sought  for  them  in  vain. 

In  the  same  chapter,  when  treating  of  thts  purification  of  water  by 
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filtration,  be  says,  and  trulj,  that  ''many  substances  held  in  solution 
can  be  thus  removed  •  from  it,*'  adding  that  "even  the  saliue  con- 
stituents of  sea-water  are  separated  by  a  filtration  through  a  stratum 
of  sand  thirty  feet  thick,*'  which  we  more  than  doubt.  We  have  read 
statemeuts  of  the  kind  in  the  narnitives  of  old  travellers ;  but  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  experiments  affording  proof  that  such  is  the  fact. 
In  mines,  the  workings  of  which  have  extended  under  the  sea,  we 
have  not  found  the  droppings  from  the  roof  of  the  galleries  sweetened 
by  the  transit ;  nor  do  we  understand  how  water  that  is  capable  of 
extracting  alkali  from  glass  should  be  liable  to  have  the  soluble  salts 
exiAting  in  the  sea  separated  by  sand,  whatever  the  depth  of  its 
stratum. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Compound  Aliments,  he  states  that  "  the  white 
meat  of  birds  owes  its  colour  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration.**  We  wish  he  had  given  proof  of  this.  We  have  always 
understood  that  mere  colour  is  an  accident  of  muscle,  and  that  if  a 
survey  of  different  classes  of  animals  be  made,  the  muscular  fibre  will 
more  commonly  be  found  colourless  than  coloured.  To  come  to  par- 
ticular instances,  it  would  be  singular  indeed  were  the  pectoral 
muscles  of  the  partridge  and  pheasant,  and  the  femoral  of  the  wood- 
cock, so  constantly  white,  in  the  state  of  change  asserted.  Even  in 
the  pectoral  muscles  of  the  barn-door  fowl,  whenever  we  have  ex- 
amined them,  we  have  found  them  excellent  examples  of  striated 
muscle,  without  any  indication  of  degenerative  change.  Whether  in 
America  these  muscles  are  more  subject  to  disease,  we  are  ignorant. 
Once  we  remember,  in  the  West  Indies,  having  to  help  a  turkey,  the 
breast  of  which  was  almost  all  fat,  and  a  lady  Creole  of  the  island, 
who  sat  beside  us,  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  occurrence  there 
was  not  uncommon. 

In  his  Chapter  on  Food,  when  considering  it  in  relation  to  climate,  he 
justly  remarks,  that  "  the  amount  of  food  ingested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  warm  climates  is  less  than  that  taken  by  the  residents  of  cold  one^,*' 
adding :  "  The  East  Indian  lives  on  a  little  rice,  whilst  the  Greenlander 
eats  several  pounds  of  fat  meat  daily."  All  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  India  will  smile  at  the  notion  of  this  scant  Hindoo  fare. 
It  is  true  that  somewhat  less  food  is  required  in  a  tropical  than  in  a 
temperate  climate,  and  still  less  than  within  the  frigid  zone  j  but  there 
IS  much  exaggeration  in  the  idea  that  a  low  nutritive  diet,  such  as  rice, 
and  small  in  quantity,  will  suffice  a  native  of  the  tropics.  Besides 
rice,  of  which  the  East  Indian  consumes  a  considerable  quantity,  he 
uses  ghee  and  pulse,  and  other  nourishing  vegetables.  The  ration  of 
the  British  soldier  in  India  is  even  more  liberal  than  when  he  is 
serving  at  home. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  errors,  as  they  appear  to  us,  which  we  have 
met  with  in  the  careful  perusal  which  we  have  given  to  Dr.  Hamr 
xnond*8  work.  Should  this  review  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the  author, 
we  hope  he  will  reconsider  the  passages  and  correct  them  in  a  second 
edition,  which  we  do  not  doubt  will  soon  be  called  for.  The  book  for 
its  sterling  merits  deserves  to  be  an  authority ;  any  blemishes  must 

46-xxxiu*  *8 
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weaken  it  as  sucli.  We  have  more  pleasure  in  directing  sttention  to 
the  excellences  of  the  Tolnme  and  to  some  of  the  original  observations 
of  the  author  hj  which  it  is  enriched.  We  shall  pass  over  certain 
pa»^es  on  which  we  may  hold  a  difference  of  opinion — in  a  work  of 
such  extent  almost  unavoidable,  there  being  so  many  subjects  involved 
respecting  which  men  of  science  and  of  the  highest  rank  still  differ, 
such  as  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  the  nature  of  malaria,  the  con- 
tagion of  certain  diseases,  the  influences  of  climate,  Ac 

We  have  said  that  the  first  portion  of  the  work  cMefly  relates  to 
general  hygiene ;  we  lay  emphasis  on  chiefly,  inasmuch  as  even  in  this 
part  the  author's  main  intent  is  kept  in  view;  indeed,  the  first  chapter 
is  as  special — and  it  ia  a  very  able  one — as  any  of  the  latter.  Its  sub- 
ject is  the  examination  of  recruits.  Urging  the  necessity  of  a  careful 
examination  of  men  for  military  service,  and  the  conseqaences  of  n^- 
lect  of  it,  he  refers  to  his  own  experience,  which  is  interesting  as  illus- 
trating the  character  of  fresh  and  hastily-made  levies  and  of  volunteer 
armies.     He  says: 

"  The  present  rebellion  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  evils  flowing  from  indis- 
criminate enrolment  of  men  unfit  from  physical  infirmities  to  undergo  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  soldier's  life.  Thousands  of  incapacitated  men  were 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  allowed  to  enter  the  army,  to  be  discharged  after 
a  few  weeks'  service,  most  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the  hospital.  Many 
did  not  march  five  miles  before  breaking  down,  and  not  a  few  never  shouldered 
a  musket  during  the  whole  time  of  their  service.  In  a  hospital  under  my 
charge,  containing  six  hundred  beds,  I  discovered  at  one  time,  on  inspection, 
fifty-two  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  in  men  who  had  undergone  but  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  exposure  to  hardships.  Cases  of  chronic  ulcers,  vanoose 
veins,  epilepsy,  and  other  conditions  unfitting  men  for  military  life,  came  fre- 
quently unaer  my  notice.  The  recruits  were  either  not  inspected  at  all  by  a 
medical  officer,  or  else  the  examination  was  so  loosely  conducted  as  to  amount 
to  a  farce.  I  know  of  several  regiments  in  which  the  medical  inspection  was 
performed  by  the  surgeon  walking  down  the  line  and  looking  at  the  m^i  as 
they  stood  in  the  ranks.  Not  long  since  a  case  was  reported  to  me  by  an  in- 
telligent surgeon  in  which  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  be  inspected  refused 
to  sJlow  the  men  to  be  stripped  to  undergo  examination." 

Adverting  to  weight  as  of  importance  in  estimating  the  powers  of  a 
soldier,  Dr.  Hammond  points  out  a  difference  deserving  of  being  known 
and  kept  in  mind  between  the  American  and  European : 

**  For  corresponding  heights,"  he  states,  "  American  soldiers  are  not  so 
heavy  as  those  of  European  armies.  The  former  do  not  grow  laterally  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  last-mentioned,  and  hence  their  deficiency  in  weight— « 
defect,  however,  which,  while  it  makes  them  less  capable  of  enduring  lone* 
continued  fatigue  without  succumbing  to  its  influence,  renders  them  more  ame 
to  perform  labours  in  which  activity  and  rapidity  of  movement  are  necesaaiy." 

In  the  chapter  on  ''  The  Accidental  or  Kon-essential  Constituents 
of  the  Atmosphere,"  the  author  offers  some  excellent  remarks.  Bela- 
tive  to  carbonic  acid,  one  of  these  constituents,  we  think  he  pravei^ 
though  we  can  hardly  admit  that  it  is  a  non-essential,  that,  per  ^  it 
may  be  breathed  with  impunity  when  diluted  with  a  suflicient  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  free  from  the  vitiating  influence  of  organic  effluvia ; 
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"  I  confined/'  he  says,  "  a  sparrow  nnder  a  large  bell^glass>  baring  two 
openings.  Through  one  of  these  I  introduced  every  hour  1000  cubic  inches 
of  an  atmosphere  containing  45  parts  of  oxyjs^en,  30  of  nitrogen,  and  25  of 
carbonic  acid,  allowing  the  vitiated  air  in  which  the  aniinal  had  respired  to 
escape.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  the  bird  was  in  as  good  a  condition  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and  when  the  oell-^lass  was  raised  it 
flew  away  as  if  nothins  had  nappened  to  it.  A  mouse  subjected  to  a  similar 
experiment  also  suffered  no  inconvenience." 

Malaria  has  the  attention  given  to  it  which  its  importance  deserves. 
Of  the  two  principal  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
it,  Dr.  Hammond  seems  to  favour  most  the  one  that  attributes  its  pro- 
duction, not  to  gaseous  emanations  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter,  but  to  the  action  of  minute  poisonous  fungi  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  inhaled  in  respiration.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis 
he  gives  an  account  of  some  very  interesting  observations  made  by 
Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Ohio,  on  the  production  of  measles  by  fungi  arising 
from  straw  in  a  state  of  pailial  decomposition.  The  use  of  such  straw 
in  bedding  was  found  to  excite  the  disease  amongst  the  troops ;  and 
fungi  taken  from  the  straw,  applied  by  inoculation,  was  ascertained 
equally  to  cause  it,  and  to  afford  protection  from  an  attack  of  the 
malady  when  measles  were  prevailing  in  camp  epidemically. 

In  the  chapter  on  Temperature,  Dr.  Hammond,  when  describing  the 
effects  of  cold  as  a  morbid  agent,  adduces  his  own  case  in  corroboration 
of  the  reported  instances  of  its  benumbing  influence  : 

"  On  one  occasion,"  he  says,  "  I  was  nearly  overcome  by  an  intense  desire 
to  sleep  produced  by  a  sudden  change  in  temperature  by  which  the  thermo- 
meter fell  in  about  two  hours  from  5i*^  to  22°  Eah.  I  was  crossing  the  moun- 
tain ridge  between  Ceboletta  and  Covero  in  New  Mexico,  and  if  I  had  had 
much  further  to  go  I  should  probably  have  succumhed.  As  it  was,  I  reached 
a  rancho  in  time  to  be  relieved,  though  it  was  several  minutes  before  I  could 
speak.  The  sensations  experienced  were  far  from  being  disagreeable,  and  with 
ail  these  there  was  a  feeling  of  recklessness  of  consequences  tliat  made  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  life  was  preserved  or  not." 

It  seems  happily  ordered,  we  may  remark,  that  whilst  one  degree  of 
cold  is  so  stupifying,  a  less  degree,  as  if  forewarning,  occasions  painful 
sensations.  We  well  remember  in  ascending  Etna,  a  boy,  a  young 
muleteer,  entering  the  Casa  Inglese,  in  the  loftier  region  of  the  moun- 
tain, crying  under  the  influence  of  pinching  cold,  and  how  a  small  glass 
of  spirits  had  the  immediate  effect  of  changing  hia  doleful  to  a  cheerful 
state,  shown  by  his  laughter.  It  is  on  occasions  of  this  kind  that  the 
stimulus  of  spints,  used  in  great  moderation,  by  exciting  a  more 
vigorous  circulation,  and  by  that  means  warming  the  extremities  and 
probably  the  nervous  centres,  is  so  beneficial.  We  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club  are  well  indoctrinated  in  this  matter. 

As  perhaps  might  be  expected  from  what  is  already  well  ascertained 
relative  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  health  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  troops  during  the  last  two  years  have 
suffered  less  from  disease  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  army  returns 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Hammond  show  this  in  a  striking  manner,  and  are 
remarkably  contrasted  with  the  returns  of  our  army  duiing  the  war 
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in  the  Cnmea;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  tbat  whilst  our  troops 
during  the  first  winter  were  all  but  starred,  the  Federals  have  been 
most  amply  provisioned. 

In  the  chapter  on  Climate  the  author  discusses  at  some  length  the 
ipfluence  which  it  exercises  on  phthisis.  He  confirms,  from  his  own 
experience,  a  statement  refierred  to  in  a  former  volume  of  our  Heview 
when  noticing  the  medical  statistics  of  the  United  States*  army,  that 
a  very  dry  atmosphere  is  most  conducive  to  the  prevention  of  the 
disease,  and  to  its  cure  in  its  incipient  stage,  and  this  though  the  cold 
may  be  great  in  winter  and  the  temperature  high  in  summer.  The 
following  is  his  experience  of  a  dry  climate,  of  equably  low  tempera- 
ture, which  as  bracing  and  tonic  be  prefers  to  one  of  a  uniformly  high 
temperature.     He  says: 

"  From  my  own  observations,  I  am  able  entirely  to  confirm  the  deductions 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Coolidge.  I  have  known  several  persons  afflicted  with 
phthibis  pass  the  winter  at  Mackinac  with  very  decided  advantage.  The  cli- 
mate there  is  cold  and  dry.  The  mean  temperature  of  winter,  as  deduced  from 
observations  made  during  twenty-four  years,  is  20'03^,  and  for  the  whole  year, 
40*65^.  The  main  quantity  of  rain  for  the  same  season  (snow  being  melted 
and  measured  as  water)  is  but  3*31  inches,  and  for  the  whole  year  but  23*87 
inches,  less  than  the  averse  at  any  other  military  station  of  the  United  States, 
except  those  situated  on  the  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  New 
Mexico,  and  some  parts  of  California  and  Ore^n.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
climate  of  Mackinac,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  I  have  witnessed  all  the 
Symptoms  of  phthisis  become  ameliorated  or  entirely  disappear,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  body  improved  in  condition  and  strength.  Of  course,  in  cases 
in  which  the  disease  was  far  advanced,  the  same  favourable  results  were  not  to 
be  expected ;  but  even  here  a  very  marked  improvement  was  manifested.'* 

He  adds : 

"  In  a  service  of  three  years  in  New  Mexico,  during  which  period  I  served 
at  eight  different  stations,  ranging  from  the  extreme  northern  part  of  that 
territory,  I  saw  but  three  cases  of  phthisis,  and  these  were  in  persons  recently 
arrived  from  the  United  States,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  also  very  infre- 
quent, as  are  likewise  pleurisy  and  bronchitis." 

He  quotes  Surgeon  J.  F.  Hammond's  experience  as  similar.  He 
had  never  seen  a  case  of  phthisis  in  New  Mexico,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  in  officers  who  were  labouring  under  the  disease  at  the  time  of 
their  arrival,  and  they  in  its  dry  and  equable  atmosphere  improved 
there. 

When  treating  of  acclimatization,  there  are  amongst  other  valuable 
remarks  of  the  author  some  respecting  diet  in  relation  to  climate,  and 
incidentally  respecting  scurvy.  He  quotes  Dr.  Hayes,  his  oooutryman, 
Veil  known  cunongst  the  distinguished  arctic  explorers,  for  the  good 
effects  of  raw  meat  as  an  antiscorbutic.  He  says  :  ''  Dr.  Hayes  has 
frequently  found  that  the  stomachs  of  scorbutic  patients  which  rejected 
the  cooked  meats  retained  the  raw."  He  observes  that  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  raw  meat  ia  entirely  destroyed  by  freezing,  and  he  reminds  ha 
readers  that  raw  meat  is  best  borne  by  the  stomachs  of  children  labour- 
ing under  cholera  infantum. 

The  subject  of  bo$>pitals,  as  might  be  expected,  has  had  Dr.  Ham 
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mond's  very  careful  fttiention.  This  is  a  part  of  his  work  which  is 
pecaliarly  valuable.  His  descriptions  of  various  hospitals  both  ia 
America  and  in  Europe  are  accompanied  and  well  illustrated  by 
plans.  In  his  critical  remarks  he  points  out  the  defects  of  some, 
and  the  excellences  of  others.  He  prides  himself,  and  justly, 
on  his  country  having  had,  during  the  war,  some  of  the  best,  as 
well  as  largest,  that  have  yet  been  anywhere  constructed.  He 
well  remarks,  that  ''a  perfect  hospital  has  never  yet  been  built, 
and  perhaps  never  wilL**  As  the  nearest  approach  to  such 
a  one  among  existing  hospitals,  he  selects  that  of  the  Episcopal 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  He  says,  "  In  architectural  finish  and  in 
oompleteness  of  detail,  in  all  that  regai*d9  the  comfort  and  hygienic 
condition  of  the  patients^  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  in  the  world." 
The  largest  hospital,  and  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  built  during 
the  war — and  this  he  claims  as  the  largest  in  existence — is  that  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  within  the  city  limits  of  Philaddphia,  which  contains 
2820  beds  for  patients,  besides  500  for  the  officers,  stewards,  nurses, 
cooks^  dca  It  was  organized  by  the  medical  officer  who  has  charge 
of  it,  and  is  conducted  under  his  superintendence,  he  says,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  The  name  of  this  meritorious  public  servant  is 
Surgeon  Jos.  Hopkinson,  of  the  United  States  Yolunteera.  The  per^ 
sonnel  of  this  vast  establishment  consists  of  30  medical  officers,  8  hospital 
stewards,  3  chaplains,  and  495  cooks,  nurses,  and  other  attendants, 
with  a  guard  of  B^  men.  In  common  with  the  general  hospitals  there 
of  the  same  date,  it  has  dining-rooms  apart  from  the  wards,  a  chapel, 
a  library,  and  reading-rooms.  It  has,  morever,  its  magnetic  telegraph 
and  railway,  and  a  fire-alarm  apparatus,  connecting  all  the  wards  and 
offices  with  the  office  of  the  surgeon  in  charge.  Dr.  Hammond  points 
out  the  evils  of  leaving  the  designing  of  hospitals  and  baiTacks  to 
engineer  officers,  men  hitherto  ignorant  of  sanitary  science,  unassisted 
by  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  medical  officers.  This,  we  may  re- 
mark, is  unquestionably  the  cause  of  the  very  defective  construc- 
tion of  so  many  of  our  own  hospitals,  both  at  home  and  in  our  colonies. 
If  any  observations  can  convince  our  government  authorities  of  the 
impolicy  of  such  a  proceeding,  those  of  our  author  should  accomplish 
it ;  his  work  can  hardly  fail  of  being  consulted.  For  a  most  valuable 
amount  of  information  on  this  subject,  comprising  details  respecting 
peraianent  and  temporary,  general  and  field  hospitals,  also  concerning 
barracks  and  encampments,  we  can  with  confidence  refer  to  the  work 
itself.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  improvement  of  these  establishments  of  late  years, 
to  see  how  war  has  i^  alleviations,  and  how  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
civilization  is  advanced  even  in  the  midst  of  its  horrors.  We  too 
well  remember  the  defects  of  our  own  military  hospitals  only  a  few 
years  ago,  many  of  them  not  yet  corrected ;  and  we  cannot  forget  what  we 
have  witnessed  in  our  wanderings,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Levant,  e8i)e- 
cially  in  Constantinople,  where  in  some  instances,  owing  to  bad  venti- 
lation and  neglect  of  cleanliness^  they  wei-e  more  adapted  to  engender 
disease  than  to  promote  recovery.     We  have  seen  their  surgeons 
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going  tbeir  Totnids  accompanied  by  attendants  bearing  brazien,  in 
which  aromatic  herbs  were  burnt  to  disguise  the  stench  during  the 
dressing  of  sores. 

Food  and  clothing,  other  two  great  elements  of  hygiene,  and  of 
importance  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  shelter,  are  ably  and 
amply  discussed  by  Dr.  Hammond.  This  j^ortion  of  his  work,  which 
occupies  134  pages,  is  not  less  deserving  of  careful  perusal  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  others.  The  prin- 
ciples which  he  lays  down  both  regarding  diet  and  dress,  seem  to  na 
sound  and  in  acconlance  with  science  and  experience.  When  treating 
of  the  soldiers'  rations,  he  gives  examples  of  those  of  the  troops  of 
different  nations,  and  also  of  their  hospital  dietaries,  from  which  it 
appears  that  those  of  the  United  States'  armies  are,  as  to  quantity  and 
variety,  most  liberal.  Amongst  the  more  important  articles  of  food 
supplied  to  the  troops  in  the  field  are  preserved  meats  and  milk,  de- 
siccated fruits  and  vegetables.  Another  noteworthy  circumstance  is, 
that  whenever  a  permanent  hospital  or  barrack  is  established,  there  a 
garden  is  made  and  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables. 
We  could  wish  that  the  members  of  "  The  International  Temperance 
Prohibition  Convention"  would  read  what  our  author  has  written 
respecting  "accessory  food,"  on  which  he  has  a  distinct  chapter. 
Under  the  title  are  comprised  those  articles  of  low  status  as  aliments, 
yet  extremely  useful  either  as  making  the  food  more  savoury,  as  pro- 
moters of  digestion,  or  as  agents  for  developing  nervous  or  muscular 
force — such  as,  to  mention  the  principal,  pepper,  cayenne,  mustard, 
and  vinegar,  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  tea,  coffee,  and  even  tobacco. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  use  of  these  that  he  advocates ;  their  abuse  he 
deprecates.  He  -holds — and  we  think  on  correct  data — that  wine^ 
not  alcohol  or  ardent  spirits,  is  something  more  than  a  stimulus  of  the 
circulating  and  respiratory  functions  or  than  the  retardar  of  tissue 
metamorphosis: 

**  More  than  any  other  alcoholic  liquor,"  he  observes,  "it  acts  as  a  soothe 
and  restorer,  and  this,  when  used  in  moderation,  without  the  production  of  any 
iniurious  effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  from  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  by  many  distingaished  plivsiologists,  that  those  who 
drink  good  wine,  with  due  care  to  avoid  excess,  will,  other  things  being  equal, 
live  longer,  and  to  better  purpose,  than  those  who  entirely  abstain." 

For  details  on  food  and  clothing,  especially  the  rations  and  dress  of 
the  soldier,  we  must  refer,  as  in  the  instances  of  hospitals  and  barracks, 
to  the  work  itself.  Under  Dr.  Hammond's  advice,  in  his  adminis- 
trative faculty  as  surgeon-general,  we  believe  the  dietary  of  the 
United  States'  vast  armies  has  been  in  some  measure  i*egulated  as 
well  as  their  hospital  establishments;  and  it  speaks  well  for  their 
efficiency  that,  during  the  protracted  war,  unfortunately  still  raging, 
the  mortality  from  disease  (more  than  100,000  cases  have  oome 
under  treatment)  has  been,  it  would  appear,  proportionally  less 
than  in  any  campaign  of  modern  times  of  which  we  have  correct 
statistics. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  imperfect  notice  of  this  work  withoat 
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expressing  the  pleaaate  we  have  had  from  its  perusal.  It  might  be 
briefer,  with  a  view  to  immediate  use  in  the  field,  but  had  it  been 
as  brief  as  it  might  have  been  made  as  a  hand-book  for  the  military 
surgeon,  it  would  have  been,  as  a  treatise  on  hygiene,  far  less  interest* 
ing,  and  less  readable ;  debatable  subjects  would  have  been  lefl  un- 
debated,  science  would  have  merged  into  art,  inquiry  probably  into 
dogmatism ;  little  scope  would  have  been  afforded  for  criticism,  or 
for  more  than  commonplace  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  author. 


Keview  VIIL 

A  Practioal  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Infirmities  0/  Advanced  Life* 
By  Daniel  Maclachlan,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  late  Physician  and  Principal  Medical  Officer 
to  Chelsea  Hospital,  dice.  <bc. — London^  1863.     hso^  pp.  713. 

It  might  very  naturally  be  urged  by  those  of  the  community  whose 
earnest  lives  have  mainly  been  employed  in  exertions  and  forecast  for 
the  wel&re  and  security  of  others,  that  a  due  share  of  medical  atten- 
tion has  not  been  exercised  towards  alleviating  the  bodily  inconve- 
niences of  the  aged,  and  warding  off  the  frequent  assaults  of  tliat 
enemy  whose  eager  approaches,  not  less  than  in  earliest  infancy, 
menace  the  period  of  social  existence  which  we  accustom  ourselves 
somewhat  too  lightly  to  speak  of  as  the  '*  season  of  regrets.''  It  is 
then,  indeed,  that  death  and  disease  may  be  said  to  come  on  stealthily^ 
'*  like  a  thief  in  the  night,*'  and  the  history  of  pneumonia,  pericarditis, 
heart  complaint,  apoplexy,  eminently  evidence  this  truth.  The  volumes 
before  us  contain  many  instances  characterizing  the  insidiousness  of 
morbid  change  when  it  is  accompanied  by  that  obtuse  or  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  nerves  which  we  refer  to  a  lower  degree  of  irritability; 
the  human  frame  no  longer  as  before,  under  changes  of  structure  and 
function,  being  capable  of  those  loud  and  lively  manifestations  which 
are  displayed  in  youth  and  maturity.  There  are  also  phenomena 
and  conditions  of  decay  which,  if  not  quite  so  exclusively  as  has 
been  believed,  are  at  least  very  genersJly  witnessed  in  the  aged. 
Metropolitan  repute  has,  it  is  true,  at  all  epochs  |K)inted  to  particular 
physicians  as  better  skilled  and  more  experienced  than  their  class  in 
warming  up  the  embers  of  life  and  repairing  the  failing  links  which  hold 
the  soul  to  its  earth ;  and  eagerly  is  such  aid  sought  after  whenever,  as  is 
its  wont,  society  learns  to  value  these  fading  existences  in  proportion  as 
it  can  less  reward  by  its  distinctions  or  allure  by  its  deceits.  But, 
however  we  consider  it,  medical  literature  among  us  until  now  has 
entirely  failed  in  a  response  to  the  preceding  argument.  That  which  the 
intelligent  Professor  of  St.  Andrew's^  had  the  merit  of  perceiving 
and  initiating  in  this  country,  Dr.  Maclachlan  has  since  carried 
out,  and  in  the  performance  has  displayed  an  industry,  ability,  and 
perseverance  which  justifies  our  praise  and  also  the  privilege  he  has 

*  Day  on  Difieases  of  Advanced  Life. 
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80  long  been  fortanate  to  enjoy  in  the  study  of  this  class  of  diseases 
at  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea.  Indeed,  this  field  could  hardly 
have  found  a  more  careful  expositor  than  he  appears  to  be  in  tlM 
volume  before  us.  What  at  first  discourages  from  its  bulk  will, 
on  examination,  be  found  to  comprise  a  masterly  compendium  of 
each  division  of  the  subject.  His  extraneous  stores  of  learning  have 
been  well  arranged  for  his  intent  and  our  use;  and  however  much 
we  may  have  desired  more  ample  detail  of  his  peraonal  experience,  he 
has  by  confirmation,  selection,  or  addition,  so  welded  his  information 
into  one  mass,  that  for  a  book,  as  books  are  used  now,  it  is  perhaps 
more  generally  serviceable,  complete,  and  better  so.  Of  the  sources 
to  which  be  is  principally  indebted  for  suggestion  and  comparison,  he 
has  mentioned  Canstatt^  with  especial  eulogy;  but,  in  short,  never  waa 
literary  production  freer  from  the  taint  of  egotism  than  the  one 
before  us. 

In  his  prolegomena  our  author  has  considered  at  large,  and  some- 
what abstractedly,  the  conditions  of  advanced  mortality.  He  regards 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  as  the  most  characteristic  of  many  fea- 
tures of  life's  decline,  connected  as  it  is  with  normal  changes  in  the 
chest  and  lungs  and  fiiiling  nervous  power.  The  advance  of  age 
operates,  he  believes,  more  rapidly  and  demonstratively  at  early 
periods  on  men  than  on  women,  contrary  to  the  opinion  received  by  the 
crowd.  We  then  find  noticed  the  diminution  which  takes  place 
in  the  quantity  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood  (with  an  in- 
crease of  cholesterine,  on  the  authority  of  Becquerel  and  Rodier),  and 
a  similar  diminution  in  the  secretions  leading  to  constipation  and 
dryness  of  skin,  dec.  The  heart  alone  among  the  organs  retains  an 
undiminished  size,  and  the  pulse  does  not  fail  in  strength ;  fatty  da» 
generation  is  the  common  intruding  element  preceding  other  change. 
In  the  teeth  of  the  Registrar-General's  returns,  however,  our  author 
refuses  to  admit  that  advanced  age  is  an  abnormal  or  exceptional 
condition  accounting  for  death.  Out  of  thirteen  hundred  casualties 
at  Chelsea  Hospital^  their  average  age  being  seventy  years,  there  was 
invariably  found  some  diseased  condition  to  account  for  dissolution. 
Bronchitis,  pneumonia,  apoplexy,  and  also  phthisis,  figure  in  the  first 
rank  of  frequency,  while  typhoid  fever  is  scarce  ever  seen.  Acute 
rheumatism  is  extremely  rare ;  so,  too,  is  pure  neuralgia ;  and  tonsillitis 
scarcely  ever  reaches  suppuration.  "  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  such  an  instance  above  sixty.**  The  decay  in  the  vessels  naturally 
leads  to  head  affections.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  inflammation  is 
sthenic.  Erysipelas  and  herpes  zoster,  the  latter  a  frequent  and  serious 
complaint  in  old  persons,  are  characterized  by  a  dull  brown  and  even 
livid  hue.  The  ratio  of  death  from  typhus  in  old  persons  attains  a 
frightful  proportion,  and  as  respects  them  coldness  of  temperature 
stands  ever  in  firm  alliance  with  death : 

"  If,"  says  our  author,  '*  there  is  any  period  more  than  another  requiring  tlie 
closest  scrutiny  to  unravel  disease,  it  is  the  period  of  old  age,  where  there  is 
uo  symptom  sufficiently  developed  to  guide  and  direct  the  practitioner.    It 

1  Die  KruUittteii  des  hdherea  Alters  and  ibre  Heilong,  1839. 
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will  scarce  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
to  what  extent  active  disease  may  exist  and  proceed  with  little  or  no  suffering 
or  alarm,  and  without  the  usual  symptoms^" 

The  so-called  olimactevic  decay,  which  has  received  attention  from 
able  describers,  Dr.  Maclachlan  believes  to  be  very  rare  as  an  idiopathic 
affection;  it  is  rather  the  engrafting  of  some  malady  on  a  senile  con- 
stitution, granular  degeneration  of  the  kidnej  playing  a  large  part  as 
its  constituent. 

We  hasten  to  consider  the  body  of  the  work,  and,  firstly,  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  susceptibility  to  purely  nervous  diseases  declines 
with  declining  years — even  tetanus  and  epilepsy  follow  this  rule. 
There  is  no  chapter  of  this  work  more  interesting  than  that  which  treats 
of  meningitis,  very  commonly  confounded  with  other  disorders  of  the 
aged.  It  is  a  disease  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  We  have  ourselves 
experienced  difficulty  in  diagnosing  it  from  delirium  tremens,  and 
receive  an  explanation  in  the  &ct  that  this  latter  disorder  in  old  people 
is  often  accompanied  by  inlSammation  in  the  meninges 

The  different  forms  of  apoplexy  are  carefully  treated  of.  Especially 
worthy  of  note  are  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  masked.  The 
author*8  experience  furnishes  singularly  striking  instances.  Vomiting 
accompanied  with  syncope  in  old  persons  should  always  arouse  sus- 
picions of  head  mischief  (for  a  case  in  point,  see  p.  143).  Sudden 
serous  effusions  seem  to  be  extremely  rare.  In  the  cb&pter  on  menin- 
geal apoplexy  he  remarks  on  the  violent  pain  which  occurs  in  some 
cases  of  intra^arachnoid  effusion  : 

*'  In  many  cases  the  individual  is  seized  with  violent  pain  in  some  part  of 
the  head,  and,  uttering  a  loud  scream,  falls  to  the  ground,  deprived  of  conscious- 
ness, paralyzed  on  one  side,  convulsed  on  the  other.  Occasionally  in  aged 
females,  and  sometimes  in  males  also,  the  immediate  attack  is  announced  by 
hysterical  phenomena,  weeping,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  from  spasm  of  the 
gullet  recurring  also  from  time  to  time  on  any  temporary  suspension  of  the 
apoplectic  symptoms ;  and  fatal  coma  may  suddenly  ensue  when  the  patient  is 
supposed  to  be  merely  hysterical.  This,  however,  is  no  uncommon  event  in 
cerebraJ  haemorrhage.  The  pain  in  the  head  generally  continues  after  con- 
sciousness has  been  restored,  but  often  it  entirely  disappears  or  assumes  a 
periodic  form." 

Tliere  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  ramollissement  of  the  brain  and 
its  diagnosis,  which  we  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  discuss; 
and  for  a  singular  case  of  paralysis  agitans  we  will  refer  to  p.  216. 
This  division  of  the  work  teems  with  interest 

In  treating  of  respiratory  diseases,  Dr.  Maclachlan  acknowledges 
his  great  obligations  to  Hourman  and  Dechambre^  for  anatomical 
characters.  We  have  before  us  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  bronchitis  in 
the  aged  of  forty-three  pages,  and  fifty  on  pneumonia.  Acute  bron- 
chitiii  supervening  on  asthma  from  emphysema  and  cardiac  complica- 
tion is  instanced  as  one  of  the  most  frightfully  painful  and  distressing 
complaints  to  which  man  is  liable.  In  pneumonia.  Dr.  Maclachlan 
has  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  particular  description  of  hepatization 
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and  softening  according  as  it  is  modified  by  age,  expanded  from 
Laennec  and  Andral : 

"  My  own  experience,"  he  says,  "entirely  accords  with  the  statement  of 
GrisoUe,  that  in  almost  all  subjects  between  the  ages  of  fifty  aad  seventy,  it  is 
only  developed  consecutively  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchi. 
The  disease  occasionally  sets  in  with  well-marked  symptoms,  almost  habitually 
announcing  it  at  the  middle  period  of  life ;  and  even  at  eighty  and  upwards  it 
sometimes  assumes  a  character  of  intensity  that  could  hardly  oe  exoected  at  so 
advanced  an  age.  It  then  only  differs  from  pneumonia  in  the  aault  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  greater  prostration  and  the  brevity  of  the  forma- 
tive and  fully  aeveloped  periods.  The  rigors,  the  pain  in  chest,  febrile  commo- 
tion and  tension  of  tne  circulation,  are  aSo  more  speedily  followed  by  nerrous 
symptoms,  and,  in  unfavourable  cases,  the  patient  soon  sinks  into  a  comatose 

typhoid  condition,  from  which  he  hardly  ever  recovers In  the  Chelsea 

Hospital,"  our  author  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  have  seen  men  present  themselves 
at  the  infirmary,  after  endeavouring  to  work  in  their  gardens,  complaining  only 
of  some  oppression  in  the  chest,  or  of  general  weakness,  without  any  symptom 
referrible  to  the  chest,  when  a  physical  examination  discovered,  perhaps,  a 
portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  hepatized.  Nay,  cases  have  occurred  to  me  in 
which  men  must  have  been  thus  going  about  with  a  portion  of  one  or  both 
lungs  in  a  state  of  suppuration." 

A  striking  example  is  adduced  :  It  is  from  delirinm,  especially  of  a 
low  mattering  kind,  with  duskiness  of  countenance,  that  we  anticipate 
an  nnfiftvourable  termination,  and  double  pneumonia  in  the  aged  would 
appear  to  be  invariably  fatal.  There  are  admirable  directions  for 
diagnosis,  borrowed  from  Grisolle,  in  the  masked  forms  of  pneumonia. 
A  rigor,  followed  by  high  fever,  inexplicable  from  other  cause,  should, 
in  the  aged,  always  point  to  pneumonia  as  its  most  probable  cause. 
As  regards  treatment,  vensesection,  in  some  cases,  is  ''imperatively 
demanded,"  nor  should  we  look  to  years  alone.  Dr.  Maclachlan  does 
not  ignore  the  reality  of  "  adynamic  wave,"  which  is  influencing  our 
present  practice,  but  in  certain  cases  he  both  recommends  bleeding 
and  employs  counter-irritation.  The  aged  bear  emetics  better  than 
might  be  supposed.  Antimony  only  in  small  doses  cautiously  ex- 
hibited, with  ipecacuanha  rather  largely  employed,  mercury,  with 
opium,  at  an  earlier  stage  than  with  adults,  and  a  good  amount  of 
support,  constitute  his  treatment. 

Pleurisy  and  pleuritic  effusion  display  the  same  insidious  character 
as  pneumonia. 

Phthisis,  it  is  asserted,  is  a  very  frequent  disease  in  the  aged. 
Ulcerous  phthisis  without  tubercle  is  almost  peculiar  to  them ;  in  the 
tubercular  cases  a  catarrhal  form  is  frequent  the  laryngeal  rare,  so 
also  the  acute  form  is  rare,  the  latent  common.  Chronic  phthisis 
often  wears  the  garb  of  a  pectoral  catarrh,  the  cough  seldom  is 
distressing,  and  the  expectoration  rarely  aids  diagnosis.  fiasmoptysiSk 
not  a  frequent  symptom,  is  prone  to  occur  at  the  close  instead  of  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disorder.  The  patieut*s  breathing  is  often  that 
of  asthma.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  hectic  fever  and  diarrhoea 
are  seldom  strongly  marked  features.  Emaciation  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  complaint ;  the  fatty  liver  does  not  occur  in  the  old 
In  many  cases  of  phthisis  among  them,  the  diagnosis  is  exceedingly 
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difficult,  in  others  "wholly  impossible;"  it  is,  indeed,  more  curious 
than  important  as  regards  results,  but  certain  leading  indications  are 
given  (see  p.  347). 

Our  limited  space  warns  us  to  reduce  our  reflections  on  diseases  of 
the  heart  to  the  shortest  possible  terms.  We  find  quoted  from  Bizot, 
and  corroborated,  that  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes 
proportionately  smaller  than  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  from  a  progressive 
enlargement  of  the  latter.  Our  author  also  follows  Bizot  in  considering 
the  white  spots,  so  frequently  seen  on  the  heart's  surface,  to  be  some- 
times non-inflammatory — Le.,  occurring  merely  from  interstitial 
change.  Dr. .  Maclachlan  points  out  a  vascular  injection,  which  is 
often  perceivable  external  to  the  root  of  the  heart,  in  the  base  of  the 
great  vessels,  occurring,  it  would  seem,  with  greater  A^quency  in  chronio 
pnlmonaiy  affections,  and  which  is  probably  of  the  nature  of  varix. 

The  average  pulse  in  old  age  is  in  reality  far  more  frequent  than 
many  of  us  believe ;  it  varies  mych  toward  either  extreme ;  insufii- 
ciency  of  the  aortic  valve  would  seem  to  lead  to  its  increased,  and 
fatty  degeneration  rather  to  its  diminished  frequency,  as  well  as  irregu- 
larity of  rhythm ;  the  impressions  of  cold  influence  its  individual 
character,  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Pericarditis  assumes  an  obscurity  even  greater  than  its  wont  in 
aged  frames,  and  its  attrition  sounds  at  that  time  of  life  have  little 
distinctness;  in  this  class  of  aflections  our  author  considers  the  use  of 
mercury  rather  injurious  than  beneficiaL  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Mac- 
lachlan maintains  that  disease  of  the  heart  is  less  menacing  than  in 
adults  with  regard  to  its  result,  and  diflers  from  Littr^,  we  think  justly, 
in  considering  regurgitant  disease  more  dangerous  than  the  obstructive 
forms.  He  quotes  Bouillaud,  as  to  digitalis  being  "  the  true  tonic  of 
the  heart,"  and  mentions  opiate  preparations  with  a  strong  warning. 
In  this  last  respect,  we  think,  he  shows  a  caution  beyond  what  fair 
practice  will  warrant,  considering  how  distressing  a  complication  the 
loss  of  sleep  is  in  many  of  these  cases,  but  we  mast  remember  that 
Trousseau  has  expressed  himself  far  more  strongly.  Dr.  Maclachlan 
does  not  seem  to  us  fully  to  apprehend  the  benefit  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  extensive  use  of  iron,  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
avail  ourselves  in  this  class  of  disorder. 

Turning  to  more  varied  forms  of  disease.  In  spasmodic  dysphagia, 
death  is  referred  to  sympathetic  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis,  fully  as 
much  as  to  pressure  of  ingesta.  In  treating  of  alvine  flux,  mucous 
diarrhoea  is  said  to  be  infrequent  in  the  aged,  if  we  except  that  dis- 
charge of  ropy  mucus  which  so  often  accompanies  heemorrhoids  in 
them.  Fyrexial  diarrhooa  is  always  dangerous.  In  ileus  our  author 
does  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  he  mentions  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  lower  bowel  and  outlet  (p.  541),  entirely  free  from  pain.  A 
bilious  attack  he  warns  us^  is  full  of  peril  to  old  people,  if  it  should 
extend  to  inflammation  of  the  gall-ducts  and  gall-bladder,  and  under 
this  apprehension  such  an  indisposition  should  always  be  regarded 
with  anxiety. 

After  remarking  that  albumen  is  very  frequently  present  in  the 
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uriDe  of  the  old,  our  author,  contrary  to  the  Begistrar-Genenl's 
return^  states  that  in  his  sphere  of  observatioa  he  has  found  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  to  be  pretty  frequent.  Anuria,  urodyalysia 
senum,  and  ischuria  renalis^  are  treated  of  in  a  full,  if  not  original, 
manner,  and  attention  is  directed  to  Leoanu^s  observations.^  The 
amount  of  fixed  salts  being  less  than  one-half  in  the  aged  of  the 
amount  excreted  in  the  urine  of  adults,  of  uric  acid  also  about  one- 
half  ;  while  of  the  secretion  of  urea  in  very  old  men  of  eighty-fbur  to 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  it  is  actually  less  than  ono-third  of  what  occurs 
iu  children  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  of  the  amount  of  urine  it  is  in 
bulk  &r  less  than  half  that  of  middle  life.  Anuria  appears  to  arine  from 
imperfection  of  the  depurating  function  of  the  kidney  and  retentiou 
of  the  urinary  elements  in  the  blood  ;  headache,  d3r8pepsia,  and  mus- 
cular pains  being  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  and  various 
cutaneous  eruptions  of  a  pruriginons  character,  among  the  roost 
troublesome  of  its  manifestations. 

Ischuria  renalis  is  probably  often  overlooked  in  feeble  bedridden  sub- 
jects. "  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable ;"  it  is 
almost  always  an  acute  disorder,  seldom  lasting  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
days.  It  sets  in  with  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder;  when  the  kidneys 
cease  wholly  to  secrete,  stupor  comes  on  to  dose  the  scene.  Diabetes 
mellitus  often  assumes  an  intermitting  form  in  old  subjects,  and  the 
disorder  is  less  obtrusive  than  in  adults.  A  too  great  severity  in 
regimen  is  deprecated. 

In  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  Dr.  Maclachlan  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  umbilicus  and 
that  viscus, — a  sympathy  which  is  remarkable  in  some  subjects — ^to 
institute  a  particular  mode  of  treatment : 

"  I  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  the  stimulant 
lotions,  or  embrocations,  as  employed,  to  be  applied  to  that  region  instead  of 
to  the  sacrum  or  hypogastrium,  with  the  best  effects.  I  have  known  a  single 
blister,  not  larger  than  a  crown-piece,  placed  over  the  navel,  to  be  followed  in 
a  few  hours  by  restoration  of  the  lost  power  of  the  bladder,  not  once,  hot 
again  and  again,  though  complete  retention,  requiring  the  catheter,  had 
existed  for  ten  days  or  a  fortmgfat.  The  acetum  oantharidis  is  a  most  con- 
venient application,  and  should  be  brushed  round  and  round  and  into  the 
navel,  licklinf^  this  part  with  a  feather,  or  more  roughly  irritating  it  with 
the  nail,  sometimes  produces  pricking  pains  in  the  hypogastrium,  extending 
along  the  penis,  with  urgent  desire  to  pass  water,  whicn  can  then  occasionailj 
be  accomplished." 

It  would  appear  that  acute  rheumatism  recedes  in  frequency  in  an 
unmistakable  degree  after  the  age  of  fifty.  The  use  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  chronic  forms  of  the  complaint  requires  to  be  closely  watched; 
though  useful  where  there  are  fibrous  thickenings,  "  it  disagrees  with 
many  old  people,  if  long  continued."  In  pain^l  forms,  the  employ- 
ment of  aconitine  is  recommended  both  externally  and  internally. 

^  Quoted  by  Dr.  Bird  on  TJrinaiy  Depomts ;  see  also  Simon*s  Animal  Chemiitrjr, 
published  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  Vol  ii.  p.  166,  167. 
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As  regards  gangrcoe,  we  shall  select  the  following  passage : 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases  occurring  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  it 
seldom  goes  much  beyond  the  toes.  Very  generally  in  old,  broken-down 
subjects,  previously  exhausted  by  chronic  makdies,  aeath  ensues  before  the 
disease  has  even  wholly  destrovea  the  toe  attacked.  Por  one  case,  in  which  it 
reaches  the  ankle,  perhaps  eiglit  or  ten  perish.  In  almost  all  the  examples  I 
have  seen  terminatm^  fatally,  the  patient  has  been  carried  off  whilst  the  disease 
was  still  limited  to  the  toes  and  the  fore  part  of  the  foot ;  but  some  very  old 
people  have  survived  for  weeks  and  months  after  it  has  reached  the  leg." 

Dr.  Maclacblan  writes  in  farther  confirmation  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
acarvy  of  old  subjects,  their  toothle^s^s  gums  remain  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition ;  it  is  only  rocrnd  a  remaining  tooth  that  fangoos  vegetations 
are  developed. 

In  a  general  view  of  his  therapeutics,  while  admitting  a  change  to 
have  occurred  in  the  type  of  disease,  he  does  not  find  that  he  has 
occasion  to  modify  principles  of  treatment  which  include  such  variations 
of  type.  He  justifies  vensssection  in  certain  cases  of  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  apoplexy ;  in  hernia  and  ileus  he  does  not  forbid  it ;  nor 
even  in  erysipelas,  though  he  has  never  met  with  a  case  requiring 
bleeding  in  the  latter  disorder.  Tartar  emetic  is  less  controllable 
than  bloodletting;  he  gives  a  warning  notice  on  the  subject  of 
mercury.  His  general  practice  seems  moderate,  yet  not  inert.  To 
descend  to  detail,  the  common  senna  purgative  is  depreciated  in  favour 
of  castor-oil,  and  of  the  pulvis  jalapss  compositus  ;  and  quinine  gives 
place  to  the  pleasant  bitters  columba,  cascarilla,  chiretta,  which  have 
so  long  been  dispossessed  by  their  powerful  successor  and  rival  To 
the  internal  use  of  chloroform  he  yields  great  confidence,  as  far  as  ex- 
perience baa  yet  justified  it,  as  well  as  to  its  inhalation  in  asthmatic 
attacks.  Arsenic,  he  thinks,  is  a  remedy  ill  borne  by  the  aged ;  and 
he  so  far  condemns  the  use  of  strychnia  as  to  leave  himself  scarce  a 
locus  pccnitentice,  should  he  henceforth  be  tempted  to  employ  it.  With 
these  reductions,  ample  means  still  remain.  In  hygienic  measures, 
the  use  of  spun  silk  over  flannel  under-clothing  is  a  recommendation 
on  which  he  strongly  insists.  Considered  as  an  "  article  de  luxe,"  the 
Bpnn-silk  tunic  shirt  has  had  but  a  limited  circle  of  use  in  this  country 
and  the  continent:  as  it  is  procurable  at  no  exorbitant  price,  we 
would  gladly  see  it  enjoy  that  hygienic  application  which  is  pointed 
out. 

In  reviewing  a  book  containing  such  a  variety  of  facts  and  views,  we 
have  not,  owing  to  want  of  space  at  our  disposal,  attempted  to  do  more 
than  to  give  our  readers  an  outline  of  its  contents.  We,  however, 
commend  it  most  heartily  to  the  profession. 
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(.Condudtd  from  our  hist.) 

Believino  the  outline  previously  given  of  Portuguese  medical  institu* 
tions  at  which  students  can  acquire  professional  knowledge,  and  subse- 
quently get  licences  enabling  them  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery,  may 
have  proved  interesting  to  professional  readers,  we  now  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  principal  charities  in  Lisbon,  at  which  practical  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  may  be  obtained ;  and  first  of ''  O  Hospital 
de  San  Josd*^ — St.  Joseph.  This  establishment  constitutes  the  chief 
institution  of  the  kind  throughout  Portugal,  and  has  attached  to  it  the 
medico-chirurgical  school  already  mentioned.  It  forms  a  very  irregular 
structure,  being  four  stories  high,  and  is  also  of  vast  extent.  Originally 
the  building  was  a  Jesuit  convent ;  but  after  the  great  earthquake  in 
1755,  which  destroyed  much  of  Lisbon,  Government  made  it  into  a 
receptacle  for  sick  persons,  and  subsequently  the  name  became  altered 
to  its  present  designation.  The  two  lower  floors  in  this  establishment 
are  appropriated  to  male,  and  the  two  upper  to  female  patients; 
but,  excepting  a  clinical  ward,  containing  pregnant  women,  it  pos- 
sesses no  special  divisions  for  treating  particular  complaints. 

The  medical  staff  attached  to  this  large  civil  hospital  comprises 
eleven  attending  physicians,  with  a  like  number  of  surgeons,  each  of 
whom  receives  66^.  as  an  annual  honorarium.  Besides  these  twenty- 
two  permanent  officials,  there  are  seventeen  physicians  and  fourteen 
surgeons  extraordinary,  any  of  whom  may,  however,  be  requested  to 
perform  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  medical  officer,  should  one  of  the 
latter  gentlemen  have  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  so  forth ;  but  in 
that  case  the  substitute  gets  no  remuneration.  In  addition  to  the 
above  number  of  medical  officers,  there  are  likewise  six  surgeons,  with 
a  medical  diirector,  one  of  whom  attends  by  turn  at  the  hospital  during 
twenty-four  hours  consecutively,  in  order  to  admit  persons  labouring 
nnder  disease,  or  to  give  immediate  assistance  in  cases  of  accidents. 
These  gentlemen  further  take  charge  of  out-patients,  who  are  very 
numerous,  as.no  letter  of  recommendation  is  required,  and,  by  way  of 
distinction,  they  form  what  is  called  the  hospital "  Banco.'*  According  to 
the  above  authentic  statements,  it  hence  appears  that  this  metropolitan 
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charity  has  not  less  tban  sixty  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  ofElcially 
afford  their  services  to  parties  applying  for  professional  advice,  or  when 
admitted  as  patients.  In  fact,  the  medical  staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospi- 
tal at  Lisbon  comprises  a  much  larger  number  of  professional  attendants 
than  that  belonging  to  any  similar  charity  in  most  European 
capitals. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  general  movement  among  inmates  treated 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  indicating  its  magnitude,  the  total  number 
of  patients  actually  admitted  during  one  year,  and  the  mortality  re- 
ported, may  be  quoted  as  evidence.  Throughout  twelve  months,  end- 
ing the  3l8t  December,  1860,  the  total  in-patients  received  into  St 
Joseph's  Hospital  were  10,940  in  number,  of  whom  6267,  comprising 
4526  males,  and  1741  females,  were  treated  by  the  physicians;  while 
in  the  surgical  wards  the  aggregate  amount  was  4673,  consisting  of  2873 
male,  and  only  1800  female  inmates.  During  the  year  above  specified, 
9533  patients  were  discharged, most  being  convalescent;  but  as  the  exact 
proportion  of  cures  is  not  stated  in  the  authoritative  report  which  we 
have  at  hand,  a  comparative  statement  cannot  be  given  of  recoveries. 
Regarding  the  relative  mortality  among  medical  and  surgical  patients, 
it  is,  however,  interesting  to  mention  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  mala- 
dies comprised  under  the  former  category  was  16*59  per  cent,  in  both 
sexes;  but  viewed  separately,  the  scale  proved  greatest  among  females, 
seeing  that  434  of  that  sex  died — i.  e.,  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  whole 
1741  cases  admitted ;  whereas  the  death-rat-e  in  medical  male  patients 
was  13*39  per  cent.,  or  about  half  the  former  amount.  Contradistin- 
guished from  such  data,  it  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  notice  that  a  much 
smaller  mortality  was  recorded  in  the  surgical  than  medical  wards^ 
since  only  239  patients  died  among  the  total  4673  cases  so  dasaified, 
which  hence  makes  the  average  of  deaths  in  that  department  about 
^ve  |)er  hundred ;  and  although  very  little  difference  prevailed  between 
either  sex,  it  ranged  somewhat  higher  in  males,  being  5*60  per  cent 
against  4*33  among  females,  suffering  from  surgical  diseases.  The  very 
large  number  of  fatal  results  occurring  among  female  inmates  treated 
in  the  medical  division,  therefore,  seems  remarkable.  In  fact,  tbe 
chance  of  an  unfavourable  termination  to  their  malady  appears  to  have 
been  six  times  greater  than  if  they  had  become  patients  under  the 
surgeons.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  difficult,  but  being 
rather  a  singular  feature  in  medical  statistics,  it  seemed  well  worthy 
of  record,  when  alluding  to  the  chief  civil  hospital  in  the  Portuguese 
metropolis,  which  is  also  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  that  kind 
throughout  Europe,  as  shown  by  its  annual  admissions  being  generally 
about  11,000  altogether,  irrespective  of  the  still  more  numerous  out- 
patients who  are  likewise  treated  at  this  institution. 

During  ordinary  seasons,  and  when  no  epidemic  malady  prevails  at 
Lisbon,  which,  however,  seems  no  uncommon  occurrence,  the  total 
number  of  beds  in  St  Joseph's  Hospital  usually  average  about  900 ; 
but  a  larger  amount  of  in-patients  are  often  accommodated — nay,  much 
beyond  that  number  have  been  at  one  time  under  treatment,  when 
even  100  sick  persons  were  admitted  into  one  ward.     Being  an  oU 
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building,  this  cliarity  cannot  bear  com|)arison  witb  many  newer  stmc^ 
tares  in  other  European  capitals ;  nevertheless^  much  has  been  recently 
effected  for  its  improvement,  the  beds  being  chiefly  of  iron,  most  of 
them  having  neat  and  clean  bed-linen.  Like  similar  buildings  for 
patients  in  southern  Europe,  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  varioas 
dormitories  are  defective ;  but  here,  as  thronghout  Spain,  natives  nsn- 
ally  entertain  great  objections  to  admitting  sunlight  into  any  dwelling 
they  inhabit,  and  hence  pure  air  often  becomes  too  much  excluded — a 
fact  which  proves  highly  injurious  to  inmates  if  crowded  in  hospitals. 
This  prejudicial  feeling  appears,  however,  so  strong  in  the  popular 
mind,  that  any  alteration  of  the  system  now  pursued  will  always  prove 
a  feat  of  difficult  accomplishment. 

Adjacent  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  indeed,  forming  an  annex  of  that 
institution,  is  the  "Desterro"  infirmary,  which  was  formerly  also  a 
convent,  but  is  now  appropriated  to  sick  criminals  sent  from  the  Lis- 
bon prisons,  and  hence  the  name  Desterro,  or  banishment.  During 
1860  the  admissions  into  this  establishment  were  1549,  of  whom  1496 
went  back  to  prison  more  or  less  convalescent,  while  66  deaths,  or 
only  4*26  per  cent,  were  recorded,  which  shows  much  smaller  mortality 
if  compared  with  similar  n^ults  obtained  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

The  *'  San  Lazaro"  Hospital  likewise  constitutes  another  appendage 
of  the  previously-named  charitie-s,  being  situated  also  in  their  vicinity. 
This  institution  is  chiefly  occupied  by  leper  patients,  and  when  re- 
cently visited  by  the  present  writer,  it  contained  69  inmates  afflicted 
by  that  loathsome  disease.  Of  these,  49  were  males,  and  only  20 
females,  which  proves  the  greater  prevalence  of  leprosy  among  the 
former  than  the  latter  sex.  The  malady  now  mentioned  is  not  infre- 
quent in  some  districts  of  Portugal,  especially  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
among  a  poverty-stricken,  badly-fed  population.  In  fact,  as  in  the 
case  of  various  maritime  localities  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain, 
lepiosy  still  lingers  where  in  ancient  times  it  was  even  more  common, 
although  at  present  cases  rarely  occur  of  pure  Arabian  elephantiasis. 

Another  charitable  establishment  equally  deserves  mention — :namely,' 
the  Lunatic  Asylum.  Being  the  chief  public  institution  of  that  de- 
scription throughout  Portugal,  insane  patients  are  therefore  often  sent 
thither  from  different  provinces  which  possess  no  appropriate  place  for 
treating  demented  persons.  When  recently  visited,  this  asylum  con- 
tained 501  lunatics,  244  being  male,  and  257  female  patients.  They 
comprised  paupers,  as  also  inmates  belonging  to  the  middle  class  of 
society,  some  of  whom  paid  at  the  rate  of  ds,  8d.  jier  diem.  The  medi- 
cal s^ff  comprise  an  attending  surgeon  and  two  physicians,  one  of 
the  latter  officers  being  resident,  and  also  a  superintending  director. 

Along  with  these  three  public  institutions  for  sick  persons,  a  fourth 
must  likewise  be  enumerated,  seeing  that  all  four  are  managed  by  the 
same  administration — namely,  **  O  Hospiscio  de  Rilhafolles,"  or  Lock 
Hospital  for  females.  If,  however,  this  term  be  literally  translated,  it 
seems  derived  from  "  rilhar,"  to  gnaw,  and  "  foUes,"  bellows ;  but  why 
such  an  odd  appellation  was  ever  selected  for  the  receptacle  of  its 
peculiar  inmates  seems  difficult  to  surmise. 

66-xxxiu.  *9 
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The  patients  at  this  establishment  are  almost  exclusively  public 
prostitutes,  who  have  been  sent  here  to  be  cui*ed  of  maladies  incident 
to  their  occupation.  These  individuals  being  licensed  and  ticketed  by 
the  police,  are  obliged,  under  the  risk  of  imprisonment,  to  present 
themselves  weekly  at  the  dispensary  of  their  own  district,  in  order  to 
be  examined  by  the  surgeon  appointed  for  that  duty,  of  whom  there 
are  twelve  in  Lisbon.  If  diseased  in  any  form,  the  parties  affected 
are  immediately  sent  to  this  hospital  of  Rilhafolles,  where  they  must 
remain  until  completely  cured  of  their  special  malady. 

One  feature  which  characterizes  the  KilhafoUes*  internal  regulations 
is  so  peculiar,  that  it  seems  worthy  of  being  mentioned  when  describing 
Portuguese  benevolent  institutions,  more  especially  as  no  analogous 
rule,  as  far  as  we  know,  prevails  at  any  similar  receptacle  in  other 
countries.  The  peculiarity  alluded  to  is  the  fact  that,  every  inmate 
under  treatment,  whether  physically  able  to  move  or  otherwise,  must* 
by  order,  remain  in  bed  daily  between  twelve  and  two  P.X.,  without 
ever  speaking  a  word  to  her  neighbour,  or  even  whispering,  and  still 
less  attempting  to  get  up,  during  the  exact  period  thus  dedicated  to 
strict  silence !  This  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be  a  penitential  act.  On 
occasion  of  our  visit,  made  during  the  time  of  silence,  every  ward  had 
its  windows  shut,  while  each  patient  lay  in  bed  as  if  during  night-time, 
and  none  dared  to  open  their  mouths,  even  to  an  attendant 

Besides  the  public  institutions  for  sick  persons  above  specified,  the 
large  military  hospital,  situated  on  an  elevation  in  the  suburb  named 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  equally  worthy  of  inspection.  The  wards  of  this 
establishment  are  spacious,  freely  ventilated,  and  much  superior  in 
that  respect  to  those  of  St.  Joseph's ;  at  the  same  time  being  exceed- 
ingly  clean,  while  great  order  appeared  to  reign  everywhere.  With 
a  view  to  illustrate  the  desire  felt  by  Lisbonese  public  authorities  to 
improve,  as  much  as  possible,  this  military  institution,  in  reference  to 
sanitary  arrangements,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  new  kind  of  window 
lately  introduced  at  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  London,  by  Dr.  Wood, 
while  he  was  its  resident  medical  officer,  has  been  adopted  here,  ac- 
cording to  a  model  obtained  purposely  from  England. 

The  Marine  Hospital,  likewise,  occupying  a  splendid  situation  in 
the  ^'  Campo  Santa  Clara,**  also  well  deserves  notice  by  foreigners  who 
may  visit  Lisbon,  as  it  further  manifests  the  anxiety  which  actuates 
Government  to  correct  existing  defects  in  its  public  institutions  for 
sick  inmates,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  accomplish  improvements. 
This  feeling  is  creditably  exhibited  in  a  new  ward  which  has  been  very 
recently  constructed  in  that  establishment.  It  forms  one  of  the  best 
apartments  appropriated  to  patients  labouring  under  disease  at  pre- 
sent existing  throughout  Europe.  Neither  in  the  Lariboissi^re  Hos- 
pital at  Paris,  nor  St.  John's  at  Brussels,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
two  of  the  best  institutions  of  that  kind  erected  anywhere,  will  any 
analogous  ward  be  found,  which  so  much  deserves  being  taken  as  a 
pattern,  when  constructing  hospital  dormitories.  The  ample  space  for 
inmates,  which  average  about  twenty,  the  admirable  ventilation,  effected 
chiefly  by  windows  reaching  down  to  the  floor^  and  having  apertures 
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high  up  towards  the  ceiliug,  besides  a  remarkable  cleanliness  apparent 
throughout,  with  other  special  features  characterizing  this  dormitory, 
merit  great  commendation.  Various  appendages  appeared  of  a  superior 
description  to  those  usually  characterizing  wards  of  public  hospitals ; 
while  hot  and  cold  water,  mirrors,  lavatories,  and  so  forth,  were  pro- 
vided as  well  for  the  residents*  health  as  comfort.  In  fact,  a  private 
bedroom  could  scarcely  be  better  furnished,  or  kept  in  greater  order 
and  neatness,  than  this  new  apartment  of  the  Lisbon  Marine  Hospital. 

"  A  Sauta  Casa  de  Miseracordia,"  The  Holy  House  of  Mercy,  like- 
wise deserves  notice,  since  it  bears  considerable  relation  to  a  question 
which  much  interests  the  medical  profession,  both  with  reference  to  the 
health  as  to  the  rearing  of  infants  and  young  children.  This  establish- 
ment resembles  in  many  respects  an  English  poor-house,  having  a 
foundling  hospital  attached,  where  about  2000  infants  are  annually 
received  and  taken  care  of,  as  in  the  case  of  similar  institutions  on  the 
Continent.  Another  division  of  this  charity  is  appropriated  to  orphan 
girls,  who  are  educated  and  reside  here  until  they  attain  a  certain  age, 
when  some  are  placed  in  situations,  while  others  obtain  marriage-por- 
tions. Being  principally  supported  by  profits  derived  from  public 
lotteries,  the  drawings  of  these  schemes  always  take  place  under  the 
direction  of  officials  belonging  to  this  institution. 

We  proceed  now  to  make  one  or  two  observations  respecting  a 
recently-established  Board,  which  watches  over  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Portuguese  metropolis  and  country  generally.  The  institution 
here  noticed  is  "  O  0 onselho  de  saude  publica  do  Reino*' — the  Council 
of  Public  Health  of  the  Realm ;  and  although  it  does  not  yet  possess 
sufficient  power,  in  consequence  of  defective  laws,  and  being  unable  to 
grapple  with  many  of  the  evils  over  which  such  bodies  oaght  to  have 
Sill  jurisdiction,  much  good  has  already  accrued  from  its  establish- 
ment. Sanitary  science  being  yet  of  rather  modern  origin  in  this 
aouthern  portion  of  Europe,  many  questions  bearing  upon  public  hy- 
giene and  medical  police  have,  heretofore,  not  obtained  that  attention 
in  Portugal  which  they  deserve,  or  been  discussed  among  professional 
authorities.  Still,  the  Portuguese  Board  of  Health  has  lately  rendered 
im{>ortant  services,  both  throughout  the  metropolis  and  various  provinces 
— services  which  were  especially  noticed  during  the  epidemic  cholera 
that  devastated  several  districts  of  Portugal  during  1856 — whereby 
public  attention  became  awakened  to  the  advantages  of  hygienij  mea- 
^res,  towards  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  of  improving  the 
physical  frames  of  the  population. 

The  temporary  regulations  then  established  proved  so  efficient,  that 
several  were  soon  afterwards  made  law  by  a  legislative  enactment;  and 
iu  1857,  when  yellow  fever  devastated  Lisbon,  the  Council  of  Health, 
by  judicious  sanitary  administration,  as  also  the  surveillance  it  exer- 
cised over  subordinate  officials,  effected  much  good.  Visitations  from 
house  to  house  were  then  carried  out  by  delegated  medical  inspectors, 
through  whose  activity  many  local  nuisances  were  removed,  and  the 
proverbial  filth  of  Portugal's  outwardly  magnificent  capital  became  so 
materially  diminished,  that   it  no  longer  remains   the  unpleasantly 
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odoriferous  or  iBsalubrious  residence  of  ancient  times.  Seweis  haya 
been  oonstracted,  pablic  conveniences  opened  where  formerly  nono 
existed,  and  scavengers  are  now  often  employed  to  remove  oSaX-,  iik 
shorty  from  being  one  of  the  dirtiest  cities  in  Europe,  Lisbon  baa 
become  really  clean,  and-  one  in  which  foot-passengers  may  walk 
withont  fear  of  being  bespattered  by  mud,  or  even  coming  in  contact 
with  worse  defilements.  Besides  being  freed  from  these  grievances^ 
fierce  dogs,  that  formerly  in  large  numbers  rendered  the  streets  dan-> 
gerons  at  night,  and  far  from  agreeable  during  day-time,  rarely  infest 
thoroughfares  as  formerly  they  did. 

Irrespective  of  the  previous  allusion  to  the  outbreak  of  yellow  lever, 
in  1857,  it  seems  further  interesting  to  mention  that  this  epidemic 
proved  most  severe  during  September  and  October  of  that  year ;  while 
the  largest  number  of  entries  into  hospitals,  for  receiving  patients  so 
affected,  occurred  on  the  20th  of  October,  when  298  new  cases  were 
admitted.  From  an  official  published  report,  5161  deaths  by  yellow 
fever  were  recorded  in  special  hospitals,  of  whom  4718  were  males,  but 
only  1116  females;  hence  giving  four  of  the  former  sex  to  one  of  the 
latter.  In  addition  to  these  fatal  cases,  7842  other  patients  died  at 
their  own  or  other  domiciles,  which  made  the  gross  mortality  amount 
to  13,757,  all  classes  included;  being  therefore  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  entire  population.  Besides  the  fact  as  to  male  patients  oftener 
succumbing  to  yellow  fever  than  females,  it  should  be  stated  that  not 
only  few  children  had  the  disease,  but  that  most  recovered ;  while  indi* 
viduals  after  they  had  passed  their  sixtieth  year  were  rarely  affected ; 
and  the  period  of  life  most  dangerous  seems  to  have  ranged  from 
puberty  to  full  manhood.  Again,  bachelors  and  single  women  much 
oflener  became  victims  than  married  people,  the  excess  of  the  former 
being  upwards  of  three  single  persons  to  one  comprised  in  the  latter 
category :  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries,  among  the  total  that 
came  under  observation,  being  one  fatal  termination  to  two  cures,  or 
37  deaths  in  every  100  cases  affected. 

Contradistinguished  to  the  Arsenal,  it  should  be  stated  that  public 
establishments,  such  as  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
that  of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Orphan  Institution,  and  House  of  Industry, 
suffered  very  little  by  the  epidemic,  notwithstanding  their  numerous 
residents.  Among  inmates  of  prisons,  likewise,  examples  of  the  malady 
in  question  were  rarely  met  with,  seeing  that  all  the  institutions  now 
enumerated  remained  remarkably  free  from  attacks.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  labourers  occupied  in  the  Arsenal,  and  persons  residing 
near  that  building,  died  of  yellow  fever ;  but  medical  authorities  attri- 
buted this  feature  in  the  disease  not  only  to  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
establishment  named,  but  also  to  its  proximity  to  the  Tagiis ;  seeing 
that  nauseous  odours  frequently  emanated  fi-om  thence,  and  conse- 
quently polluted  the  atmosphere  in  that  neighbourhood.  Whereas 
residents  of  the  institutions  previously  mentioned,  since  they  occupied 
more  elevated  situations,  and  were  removed  from  a  stinking  shore — 
especially  offensive  during  hot  weather  and  at  ebb-tides — experienced 
comparative  immunity. 
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Considering  that  it  migbt  prove  interesting  to  English  readers,  were 
some  general  remarks  made  regarding  the  system  pursued  by  Portu- 
guese practitioners  when  treating  disease,  or  the  doctrines  they  usually 
adopt  in  reference  to  medical  questions,  we  may  observe  that  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  Portugal  are  not  an  exclusive  sect,  or  comprise 
members  who  differ  in  opinion  and  practice  from  their  brethren  of 
other  European  countries.  On  the  contrary,  many  are  actuated  by  a 
laudable  desire  to  know  what  passes  among  scientific  men  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  benefit  by  the  experience  they  thus  acquire,  as  well  in 
theory  as  practice.  Speaking  generally,  Portuguese  medical  men,  at 
least  in  the  metropolis  and  Oporto,  do  not  hesitate  to  select  from  the 
works  of  foreigners  whatever  seems  reasonable  or  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed, when  based  on  foot's  and  observation.  Nevertheless,  in  conse*- 
quenoe  of  few  works  having  been  heretofore  published  on  professional 
subjects  by  Portuguese  professional  writers,  students  and  practitioners 
generally  have  recourse  to  the  productions  of  foreign  authors  while 
pursuing  their  studies,  or  when  investigating  questions  bearing  upon 
the  science  and  practice  of  medicine.  If  any  particular  nation  or  class 
of  authors  enjoy  more  influence  in  these  respects  than  another,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  French  authorities  are  most  in  vogue  among  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Portugal. 

Although  this  tendency  towards  French  doctrines  extensively  pre^ 
vails  among  members  of  the  profession,  still  the  Lisbon  school  of  medi* 
cine  and  surgery  appears  as  if  likely  to  exercise  much  future  influence 
throughout  this  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  Portuguese  army 
and  navy  medical  officers  being  chiefly  educated  at  that  institution. 
Moreover,  its  professors  comprise  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
Lisbon,  while  many  alumni  educated  under  their  tuition,  as  also  at  the 
various  metropolitan  hospitals,  will  eventually  constitute  a  large  body 
of  medical  practitioners,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces.  Possessing 
such  a  field  for  observing  diseases  in  every  variety,  as  that  afforded 
by  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  with  its  adjacent  institutions,  each  contain* 
ing  sick  persons,  where  students  have  ample  opportunities  for  dissec- 
tion, and  learning  pathology  through  actual  observation,  the  Lisbon 
medical  school  (notwithstanding  that  it  seems  only  yet  of  modem 
existence)  has  already  attained  a  high  position  in  public  and  profes- 
sional estimation,  even  if  compared  with  the  ancient  University  of 
€k>imbra. 

This  metropolitan  school,  having  the  true  elements  of  professional 
study,  derived  from  so  large  an  hospital  as  St.  Joseph's,  thus  furnished, 
even  from  its  foundation,  not  only  plenty  of  subjects  for  dissection, 
but  numerous  cases  illustrating  every  type  of  disease.  There  being, 
farther,  no  want  of  bodies  for  teaching  pathology,  this  medical  institu- 
tion soon  became  more  practical  than  speculative  in  its  character;  and, 
according  to  reliable  authority,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  anatomy,  the 
true  basis  of  medical  science,  has  always  been  much  cultivated  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Lisbon  school,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  them,  at 
the  commencement  of  its  career,  through  previous  defective  general 
education,  were  imperfectly  conversant  with  the  prevalent  doctrines  of 
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that  period.  Hence,  whatever  knowledge  they  heretofore  acquired 
became  too  much  limited  in  its  practical  application,  although  an 
outline  of  the  popular  theories  was  not  forgotten  by  the  several  teachers. 
This  original  feature  of  Lusitanian  medicine  continues  to  distinguish 
the  method  of  instruction  still  pursued  by  those  who  have  succeeded, 
partly  from  tradition,  and  in  some  degree  owing  to  special  circumstances. 
Consequently,  there  exists  at  present  not  only  a  considerable  blank  in 
native  medical  literature,  but  further,  very  little  enthusiasm  prevails 
for  scientific  discussions,  unless  they  are  based  on  facts  and  observation. 

Thus,  it  will  not  be  incorrect  to  assert  that  the  salient  feature  of 
medical  instruction  in  Lisbon  is  essentially  practical,  while  the  profes- 
sion in  its  systematic  tendencies  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  what  may  be 
designated  modem  ''  physico-pathologism,**  which  rests  upon  science, 
and  is  illustrated  by  rational  theories. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  Lisbon,  during  1857,  and 
alluded  to  in  previous  paragraphs,  medical  observers  have  remarked 
that  the  constitutional  character  of  disease,  which  has  more  lately  pre- 
vailed, seems  considerably  modified.  For  example,  remittent  fever, 
which  was  rarely  noticed  in  the  capital  before  that  epidemic  devastated 
its  population,  is  now  of  common  occurrence ;  and  further,  most  febrile 
complaints  which  have  recently  attacked  patients  soon  became  compli- 
cated with  great  depression  of  physical  force,  dyscrasia  of  the  blood,  and 
exhibited  symptoms  the  very  opposite  of  inflammatory;  whereas  formerly 
the  general  type  of  disease  was  often  quite  otherwise.  In  consequence 
of  this  (supposed)  marked  change  in  the  apparent  diathesis  of  maJadies> 
tonic  treatment  has  been  adopted  much  more  frequently  than  at  former 
periods,  while  bloodletting,  so  common  in  olden  times,  is  now  very 
seldom  employed.  But  such  modem  reaction  against  the  "  Sangrado* 
system  not  only  prevails  in  the  Portuguese  metropolis,  but  thiT>ughout 
Portugal,  so  that  the  depleting  mode  of  treating  febrile  and  even  some 
inflammatory  afiections  has  fallen  into  discredit  Besides  this  type 
of  debility,  frequently  characterising  diseases  recently  met  with,  it 
may  be  added  that  diphtheria  has  proved  a  common  complaint,  and 
even  raged  epidemically  on  more  than  one  occasion,  being  followed 
frequently  by  fatal  terminations ;  while  ascites,  as  also  anasarca,  seemed 
not  unusual  sequelss  of  other  maladies,  appearing  to  indicate  that  renal 
disorders  are  somewhat  common  affections  among  the  Portuguese 
people. 

Although  various  quackeries  prevail  to  a  certain  extent  in  Portugal, 
as  in  other  European  countries,  even  the  most  advanced  in  science 
and  civilization,  charlatans  but  rarely  obtain  any  lasting  rejia- 
tation  among  the  people,  and  have  seldom  derived  much  benefit 
through  public  credulity.  The  vivacity  of  character  and  inconstaoGy 
of  disposition  which  generally  distinguish  Lusitanian  populations^ 
however  susceptible  of  receiving  mental  impressions,  render  them  very 
versatile  in  their  opinions  regarding  the  efScacy  of  new  remedies, 
if  vaunted  by  foreign  authoi's,  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Consequently 
various  novelties,  although  recommended  by  apparently  favourable 
experience,  and  at  first  producing  considerable  impression,  &I1  soo^ 
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afterwards  into  neglect,  if  not  oblivion.  Homoeopathy  and  Rimilar 
modem  fallacies  have  doubtlessly  obtained  an  occasional  footing 
among  credulous  votaries ;  but  still,  according  to  statements  made 
bj  competent  local  authorities,  Portugal  appears  more  free  from  these 
absurdities  than  its  neighbouring  peninsular  kingdom,  where  quackery 
reigns  even  in  high  places,  and  is  under  royal  patronage. 

Throughout  Portugal,  having  a  population  of  3,600,000  inhabitants, 
according  to  its  recent  census,  the  entire  medical  profession  con- 
sisted, by  a  return  purposely  procured  from  the  Lbbon  Council  of 
Health,  of  only  2923  members,  thereby  giving  one  practitioner 
to  nearly  every  1300  individuals.  The  above  numbers  comprise  six 
separate  divisions,  which  may  be  thus  classified,  whether  practising 
in  the  capital  or  elsewhere— viz. — 

Fbyaicianfl.     Surgeoni.  Fharmacentists.  Bleeden.     Dentists.    Midwivefl. 

In  Lisbon.    .    .      49     ..,    214    ...     185     ...      13     ...     19     ...     92 
In  the  Provinces    196    ...    574    ...    667    ...    821    ...      5     ...    90 

Total    .    .    245  78S  852  834  24         182 

From  these  official  statistics,  the  Portuguese  metropolis  will  not 
be  considered  as  overstocked  with  medical  men,  seeing  that  only 
263  regularly. licensed  physicians  and  surgeons  are  legally  entitled  to 
practise  among  a  population  of  276,000  persons,  dwelling  in  this  city, 
having  a  resident  court  and  legislature,  besides  other  collateral  advan- 
tages. But  one  peculiar  feature  exhibited  by  the  table  now  given 
seems  worth  a  passing  notice,  from  portraying  popular  customs — 
namely,  the  very  small  number  of  bleeders — "  sangradores" — in  the 
capital,  where  only  thirteen  operators  of  such  designation  reside; 
whereas  821  are  located  throughout  the  various  provinces.  That  this 
discrepancy  indicates  that  a  greater  proclivity  to  bloodletting  prevails 
among  the  rural  population  than  in  Lisbon,  cannot,  however,  be  as- 
sumed from  the  above  statement,  although  the  opinion  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  in  Portugal,  as  in  Spain,  the  custom  of  abstracting  blood, 
even  for  ordinary  ailments,  still  obtains  much  popular  favour,  and  is 
often  employed  without  sufficient  reason,  or  by  medical  sanction. 

Considerable  attention  having  been  occasionally  directed  towards  the 
advisability  of  selecting  Lisbon  as  an  eligible  winter  residence  for  in- 
valids, a  few  cursory  and  general  remarks  respecting  its  climate  cannot 
here  prove  either  out  of  place  or  uninteresting.  Prior,  however,  to  dis- 
cussing  that  question,  some  preliminary  points  may  be  mentioned  which 
seem  important.  For  instance,  Lisbon  being  chiefly  situated  upon 
frequently  high-lying  ground,  about  nine  miles  from  the  Atlantic  sea^ 
shore,  its  atmosphere  is  consequently  somewhat  maritime;  and  further, 
the  several  hills  whereon  this  city  has  been  built  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  geological  formations,  one  extending  eastward,  the  other  hav- 
ing a  western  direction.  Between  these  two  divisions,  a  line  running 
through  San  Bento-street  to  the  Quinta  do  Leabrar,  and  the  Lago 
do  Rato— Rat-place — may  be  traced  as  forming  the  real  boundary  of 
^he  above-designated  portionS|  whereof  the  one  to  the  eastward — ^the 
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site  of  ancient  lisboD — consists  of  tertiarj  miooene  deposit,  whereas 
that  towards  the  west  is  a  calcareous  formation. 

The  series  of  elevations  now  alluded  to  in  their  geological  character, 
while  they  have  mostly  a  southern  aspect,  and  all  slope  towards  the 
Tagus,  possess  another  important  advantage  besides  that  of  situation — ; 
namely,  that  during  heavy  showers,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  this 
district^ — ^however  copiously  rain  may  £ill,  it  quickly  runs  off,  and  at 
the  same  time  washes  away  whatever  offuusive  matters  were  previously 
accumulated.  New  sewers  having  recently  been  constructed  in 
various  streets,  and  the  scavengers  being  now  often  active  in  cleansing 
thoroughfares,  which  were  formerly  often  very  filthy,  the  metropolis 
Las  heuoe  become  not  only  more  clean  than  at  former  periods,  but  is 
much  improved  in  salubrity.  For,  owing  to  the  state  of  matters 
generally  prevailing  not  many  years  ago,  Lisbon  was  considered  the 
dirtiest  city  in  Europe ;  and  its  smells  often  so  very  disgusting,  par- 
ticularly during  hot  weather,  that  promenading  even  in  fashionable 
public  places  was  rarely  either  pleasant  or  a  desirable  pastime. 

In  addition  to  the  sloping  situation  and  other  physical  features 
characterizing  the  Portuguese  capital,  those  northerly  winds  which 
generally  prevail  throughout  nine  months  of  the  year  materially  assist 
not  only  towards  dispelling  noxious  vapours  arising  from  its  muddy 
river  banks,  exposed  at  low  tides,  and  always  worst .  during  south 
winds,  but  likewise  the  various  effluvia  necessarily  originating  amidst 
an  overcrowded  population,  and  issuing  from  imperfectly  trapped 
sewers. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  and  others  which  need  not  be  qtecified,  the 
Lisbon  climate  is  considered  genial  by  many  competent  observers; 
nay,  some  writers  even  deem  its  atmosphere  the  finest  in  Europe. 
But  that  opinion  must  be  held  as  an  exaggeration,  although  certainly 
in  various  respects  the  air  often  feels  delightful,  and  hence  is  liked 
by  most  fore%ners  lately  arrived  from  colder  regiona  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  Portuguese  capital  occupies  a  more  southerly  position  than 
Naples  by  about  two  degrees  of  latitude,  it  enjoys  a  milder  summer, 
except  on  rare  occasions ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  month  of  August 
1861,  when  the  temperature  rose  much  beyond  its  usual  height 
Nevertheless,  the  average  heat  at  Lisbon  seldom  becomes  so  intense  as 
that  common  in  the  Neapolitan  metropolis ;  while  the  frequent  sea- 
breezes  which  often  prevail  in  afternoons,  by  tempering  the  fiercely 
hot  rays  of  sunshine,  darting  through  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky, 
render  the  former  locality  preferable  as  a  residence. 

According  to  Franzini,  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  eosk 
subjects,  and  is  considered  high  authority  in  reference  to  meteorologi- 
cal inquiries,  the  average  temperature  usually  recorded  at  liisbon  is 
61°  Fahr. ;  while  the  mean  of  different  seasons  ranges  at  5S°  for 
winter,  60^  spring,  70°  summer, and  ^9°  during  autumn;  Januaiyand 
February  being  the  coldest  months,  July  and  August  the  hottest, 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Irrespective,  however,  of  these  official 
statements,  supported  by  so  competent  an  observer  as  Franiini,  it  is 
« reported  by  other  authorities  that,  during  some  days  in  the  lattecweek 
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of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  great  heats  are  sometimes  experienced, 
as  likewise  daring  the  early  part  of  September;  but  such  examples  of 
augmented  temperature  must  be  taken  as  exceptional.  Northerly 
winds  appear  most  prevalent  and  characteristic  of  the  Lisbon  climate, 
although  southerly  occasionally  prevail;  the  north  or  north-easterly 
winds  being  much  the  coldest,  especially  when  the  latter  blows,  which 
causes  disagreeable  feelings  in  most  residents.  Being  invariably  a 
piercing  blast,  the  north-east  wind  frequently  excites  irritation  of 
the  ears  or  nostrils  in  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  these  effects 
are  further  accompanied  by  an  augmented  lachrymation  that  often 
becomes  very  troublesome.  Should  no  wind  prevail,  which  occasionally 
happens  in  this  locality,  the  sun's  rays  become  sometimes  so  burning 
hot,  even  in  winter  months,  provided  the  sky  remains  unclouded, 
that  the  difference  of  temperature  experienced  in  some  streets,  between 
their  shady  and  sunny  sides,  varies  often  twenty-five  degrees,  if  not 
more  extensively.  As  in  the  case  of  Spaniards,  most  Portuguese 
{lemons  entertain  great  dread  regarding  the  injurious  effects  of 
strong  sunshine,  against  whose  deleterious  influence  all  carefully  guard 
themselves,  especially  should  a  north  wind  be  blowing.  Should  these 
two  contingencies  exist,  a  Lisbonese  will  not  very  willingly  go  out  of 
doors,  unless  on  business  or  through  necessity,  and  rarely  for  pleasure 
or  amtksement. 

These  apprehensions,  entertained  by  many  Lisboneans,  are  well 
founded.  Scarcely  an3rthing  can  be  worse  than  thus  to  get  broiled, 
as  it  were,  on  one  side  of  a  street,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  feel 
almost  frozen.  In  Madrid,  analogous  influences  materially  affect  re- 
sidents when  so  exposed,  and  often  induce  fatal  diseases,  especially  those 
designated  under  the  popular  term,  "  pulmonia.'*  In  Lisbon  similar 
results  more  fi^queutly  supervene  than  amongst  persons  dwelling  in 
countries  farther  northward.  Some  medical  practitioners  have  con- 
sequently thought  that  this  foisceptibility  of  the  skin,  so  often  mani- 
fested, and  believed  really  to  affect  Portuguese  constitutions,  might 
become  materially  improved  through  hygienic  measures.  Such  bene- 
ficial result  would  be  further  essentially  promoted  by  frequent  ablu- 
tions, usually  much  neglected  in  southern  warm  climates,  as  also  by  the 
free  admission  of  pure  air  and  more  sunlight  into  ordinary  dwellings^ 
The  above  important  influences  Lusitanians  seem  ever  most  anxious 
to  avoid,  especially  the  lower  classes,  many  of  whom  also  occupy 
houses  very  badly  ventilated. 

Being  situated  close  to  extensive  muddy  shores  of  the  adjacent 
river  Tagus,  Lisbon  in  its  lower  parts  is  hence  more  insalubrious  than 
higher-lying  positions;  this  shore  also  being  nearly  three  miles  in 
length,  a  large  portion  of  the  city  becomes  more  exposed  to  the  baneful 
influence  just  specified,  whose  effect  was  recognised  in  a  most  marked 
manner  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  1857,  already  named, 
which  proved  most  rife  throughout  these  littoral  districts.  After  that 
malignant  epidemic  ceased,  the  Lisbon  civic  municipality  energetically 
exerted  themselves  to  remedy,  not  only  the  defective  sewerage  which 
Jiad  materially  tended  to  augment  the  insalubrity  o/  Tarions  localitieSi 
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especially  in  low-lying  neighbourhoods,  and  also  in  conjunction  witl» 
the  Council  of  Public  Health,  accomplished  other  useful  ameliorationSy- 
whereby  the  entire  metropolis  has  greatly  improved  in  reference  to  its 
sanitary  condition.  Hence,  like  the  great  fire  of  London,  or  more 
recent  conflagrations  at  Moscow  and  Hamburgh,  the  late  aeTere 
epidemic  which  caused  such  extensive  sufferings  among  the  poor 
of  Lisbon,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  inhabitants,  has  already  produced 
some  highly  beneficial  results  upon  their  health  and  physical  well* 
being. 

As  no  high  hills  surround  Lisbon,  and  only  moderate  elevations  are 
met  with  for  some  distance  in  the  vicinity,  its  atmosphere  proves  more 
bracing,  and  feels  keener  than  that  of  several  adjacent  villages,  which 
usually  occupy  hollows,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  neighbouring 
valleys.  For  instance,  Bemfica,  about  two  miles  north-eastward,  being 
situated  on  low  ground  compared  with  the  upper  portions  of  the  capital, 
has  a  milder  atmosphere,  and  hence  invalids  frequently  find  a  residence 
at  this  place  beneficial  in  certain  forms  of  pulmonary  complaints. 
Wliereas  persons  enjoying  good  bodily  health,  of  temperate  habits,  and 
possessing  an  adequate  amount  of  mental  activity,  deem  the  Lisbon 
climate  favourable  to  such  constitutions ;  and  strangers,  during  the 
early  periods  of  their  sojourn,  deem  it  agreeable. 

Nevertheless,  however  pleasant  the  air  of  Lisbon  may  at  first  seem, 
after  residing  there  even  for  a  brief  period,  many  people  are  apt  to 
experience  the  enervating  efiects  of  this  southern  region  upon  their 
bodily  frames,  wliich  hence  cause  considerable  disinclination  either 
to  engage  in  active  physical  labour,  or  to  pursue  ordinary  intellectual 
occupations  with  the  same  zeal  that  they  possessed  on  other  occasions, 
and  under  difierent  circumstances.  This  feature,  characterizing  the 
Lisbon  climate,  has  been  long  noticed  by  observers,  and  may  in  some 
degree  explain  the  apathy  so  generally  prevalent  among  all  dasses 
of  the  population,  and  verify  a  popular  proverb  which  says,  *'  Portugal 
was  made  for  its  natives,  and  Gallegos— -Spaniards  from  Ckdlina — were 
^subsequently  given  them  as  servants.** 

In  consequence  of  climacteric  and  other  local  influences  affecting 
•residents,  lung  diseases  are  very  frequent  in  the  Portuguese  metropolis, 
but  especially  tuberculous  phthisis,  which  annually  causes  great  mor- 
tality. In  proof  of  such  statements  it  appears  that,  among  76,864 
patients  admitted  into  St  Joseph*8  Hospital  at  Lisbon  daring  five 
recent  years,  1448  were  consumptive  cases,  of  whom  1150  died  in  that 
establishment.  Further,  the  Lisbon  climate  being  considered  too  keen 
and  irritating  for  persons  labouring  under  pectoral  affections,  but  par- 
ticularly during  seasons  when  cold  variable  weather  prevails,  physi- 
cians recommend  several  localities  in  the  environs  to  which  they  ^oold 
remove  in  winter,  or  at  least  towards  the  commencement  of  spring,  t^ 
preferable  dwellings  for  phthisical  patients.  The  villages  usually 
pointed  out  by  Lisbon  medical  authorities  are  Bemfica,  already 
named,  Campo  Grande,  Lumiar,  and  one  or  two  other  places  al^ 
near  the  capital  These  fietvourite  retreats  for  phthisical  invalids  being 
.situated  in  low-lyin|;  ground*  are  protected  against  the  common^ 
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prevailing  northerly  winds,  which  invariably  prove  inimical  to  patients 
8o  affected.  Besides,  as  the  villages  above  named  usuallj  possess 
pretty  pablic  gardens,  to  which  promenaders  have  free  access,  they  can 
thus  enjoy  open  air  exercise  when  deemed  advisable ;  and  as  the  atmo- 
sphere of  these  suburban  districts  is  milder  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  the  capital,  it  often  exerts  considerable  soothing  influence 
upon  the  thoracic  organs  and  respiration  of  patients  so  circumstanced. 
Towards  further  illustrating  the  desirability  of  Lisbon,  and  especially 
an  adjacent  village,  as  a  retreat  during  winter  for  cousumptive  cases, 
we  would  add  to  previous  observations  the  opinion  of  a  medical  friend, 
an  Englbh  physician,  who,  having  resided  some  years  in  Lisbon,  can 
speak  from  considerable  professional  experience.  The  practitioner 
here  alluded  to  states,  in  a  communication  to  the  present  writer,  that 
among  invalids  coming  from  England  affected  with  phthisis,  the  Lisbon 
climate  frequently  produces  a  beneficial  effect  upon  their  malady ;  and 
when  proper  precautions  have  been  taken,  great  solace  and  relief  of 
prominent  symptoms  often  seem  to  be  experienced. 

Were  Lisbon  better  provided  with  lodgings  adapted  for  invalids, 
and  these  easily  procured,  this  city  would  become  as  a  residence 
much  more  desirable  than  at  present.  Indeed,  the  admitted  paucity 
of  comfortable  accommodation,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmen, 
constitutes  an  important  desideratum  to  patients  proposing  to  spend 
a  winter  season  in  the  Portuguese  metropolis. 

Indubitably  there  are  some  good  hotels  in  Lisbon,  where  visitors 
may  confidently  anticipate  being  comfortably  accommodated;  as  for 
instance  at  the  Bragauza,  d'ltalia,  Central,  Dnrrand's,  and  Street's, 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  most  Continental  cities. 
But  seeing  that  these  places  are  frequently  full  during  the  months 
when  strangers  most  do  congregate,  invalids  may  then  find  much  difii- 
culty  in  getting  properly  housed,  and  hence  be  exposed  to  much  incon* 
venience.  Therefore,  whenever  English  persons  propose  sojourning  at 
Lisbon  during  winter,  they  ought  to  retain  lodgings  before  leaving 
home,  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  accommodation  on  their  arrival 
Respecting  the  expenses  incident  to  a  residence  at  this  capital,  competent 
authorities  report  they  are  about  equal  to  those  usually  experienced  in 
London,  if  house-rent,  servants,  the  quality  of  food,  and  various  custo- 
mary accessories  are  considered;  whereas  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
are  dearer  than  in  England. 

Besides  pulmonary  complaints,  it  may  be  stated  that  eruptive 
diseases,  particularly  small-pox,  are  very  common  among  the  Lubon 
population.  Intermittent  and  continued  fevers  also  frequently  prevail 
— as  for  example  during  1861,  when  numerous  cases  of  ague  were 
received  into  the  city  hospitals,  in  addition  to  those  treated  else- 
where; many  of  those  patients  having  become  so  affected  through 
turning  up  new  ground  required  for  railway  cuttings  then  in  course  of 
construction.  In  further  proof  of  such  deleterious  influences,  this  fact 
may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  that,  among  upwards  of  five  thousand  persons 
employed  on  the  Southern  Railway  of  Portugal  alone  during  the  same 
autumn,  nearly  one-third,  or  fifteen  hundred,  were  suffering  from  fever^ 
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chieflj  intermittent.  Indeed,  the  late  excellent  and  mach  beloved  king, 
Dom  Pedro,  fell  a  victim  to  fever  during  his  temporary  residence  at  the 
palace  Villa  Yiciosa,  in  this  neighbourhood ;  while  two  other  princes, 
his  Majesty's  brothers,  also  died  soon  afterwards  from  a  similar  malady; 
and  lastly,  a  fourth,  Dom  Angusto,  nearly  succumbed  likewise; 
which  disastrous  events  caused  not  only  an  intense  and  painful  aensa^ 
tion  throughout  Lisbon,  but  nearly  produced  a  popular  revolution. 

Bowel  complaints,  often  severe,  are  also  not  uncommon  in  the 
Portuguese  metropolis ;  while  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  nervous  mala> 
dies  frequently  come  under  the  observation  of  medical  practitioners, 
thus  demonstrating  that  diseases  are  generally  of  much  the  same  type 
jn  this  southern  district  of  Europe  as  those  met  with  elsewhere.  Con- 
isequently,  whatever  Lusitanian  amateurs  may  assert  regarding  the 
assumed,  and  often  admitted  amenity  of  the  Portuguese  climate  during 
most  seasons,  when  contrasted  with  more  northern  regions^  it  has  still 
drawbacka  Nay,  even  natives  are  sometime^  induced  to  expatriate 
themselves,  during  winter  months,  to  a  more  southern  country,  having 
'warmer  temperature.  Thus,  residents  of  Lislxm,  predispoeed  to  pul- 
monary disease,  are  wont  to  visit  Madeira  at  that  season. 

Moreover,  although  phthisical  subjects  coming  from  northern  coun- 
tries may  often  find  the  atmosphere  of  Portugal  pleasant  to  their 
bodily  sensations,  and  apparently  restorative  of  health,  invalid  Lis- 
boneans,  influenced  doubUess  by  analogous  motives,  or  perhaps  only 
desirous  of  making  some  change,  emigrate  even  further  southward,  and 
lare  most  anxious  to  quit  a  place  which  they  deem  undeserving  of  the 
encomiums  which  it  often  receives  as  a  winter  residence  from  foreigners. 

Finally,  among  several  localities  frequently  lauded  as  delectable 
retreats  during  sultry  weather,  Cintra  well  deserves  special  mention. 
(This  royal  domain  lies  about  sixteen  miles  from  Lisbon,  towards  the 
Atlantic ;  and  as  the  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  granitic 
''Serra,*'  1800  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  ito  site  is  hig^y 
picturesque;  and  having  a  cool,  salubrious  climate^  it  becomes  the 
favourite  resort  both  of  invalids  and  others,  more  particularly  when 
the  capital  gets  so  hot  as  to  be  almost  intolerable.  At  our  recent 
visit  to  this  true  "  oasis'*  in  the  neighbouring  sun-burnt  desert,  the 
luxuriant  vegetation,  beautiful  flower-gardens,  and  tree-shaded  pro- 
menades, which  there  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  amply  prove  that 
the  reputation  whic£  Cintra  has  acquired,  as  a  sanatorium  in  summert 
is  by  no  means  erroneous  or  inappropriate. 
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Art.  L — Lectures  on  Surgical  Fathclogy,  ddivered  at  the  Royal  CMege 
qfSurgeona  of  England.  By  James  Paget,  F.K.S.,  Surgeon  Extra- 
ordinary to  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to 
H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
Christ's  Hospitals.  Revised  and  Edited  by  William  Turner,  M.B. 
London,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.RS.E.,  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  TJniversity  of  Edinburgh. — London^  1863.     pp.  832. 

Mb.  Paoet's  lectures  were  originally  delivered  before  the  Hoyal 
Collc^  of  Surgeons  during  the  six  years  (from  1847  to  1852)  in  which 
he  h^d  the  office  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College. 
The  subjects  chosen  were  various ;  and  each  course,  as  it  came  to  an. 
end,  was  fully  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  Subsequently, 
in  1853,  these  lectures  were  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes, 
under  the  name  of '  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology.'  They  were  also 
briefly  noticed  by  us  at  the  time ;  but  they  had  been  so  fully  con- 
sidered at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  that  it  required  only  a  few  words 
to  commend  them  again  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  were 
received  with  great  favoui*  by  the  profession,  and  soon  took  a  high 
place  in  surgical  literature;  and  still,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  they 
stand  almost  unrivalled  for  the  large  and  comprehensive  spirit  in 
which  they  treat  some  of  the  most  difficult,  and  yet  fundamental, 
subjects  in  medical  science. 

But  fortunately,  our  knowledge  is  advancing  with  such  rapid  strides, 
that  a  book  which  is  ten  years  old  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  little  behind 
the  science  of  the  day ;  and  this  may  be  said  even  of  such  philoso^ 
phical  writings  as  Mr.  Paget's.  Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  which  is  making  greater  progress  than  physiology ; 
and  physiology  is  peculiarly  the  science  of  the  medical  man — of  the 
snrgeon  no  less  than  of  the  physician ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect — in 
the  points  where  they  touch  physiology — that  Mr.  Paget's  lectures 
have  fallen  behind  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Such  being  the  case, 
he  wisely  determined  to  bring  out  a  new  edition,  which  should  em- 
body all  the  '<  &ctd,  probabilities,  and  guesses  at  truth,"  which  have. 
been  added  to  pathology  in  the  last  ten  years.  But  the  demands 
upon  his  time  and  energies  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  impobsible 
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for  him  to  undertake  the  task  without  assistance.     In  his  preface  he 
says: 

"I  was,  therefore,  elad  to  he  ahle  to  commit  the  work  of  revision  to  mj 
friend,  and  former  pupu,  Mr.  Tamer,  whom  I  kaow  to  be  not  only  very  con- 
versant with  the  pro^fress  of  pedical  science,  but  able  to  test  others'  onsenra- 
tions  by  his  own.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  well  he  has  done  the  work,  Ux 
I  have  80  worked  with  him  as  to  be  equally  with  him  responsible." 

In  comparing  the  old  and  the  new  edition,  we  find  that  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  much  the  same  as  before.  Indeed,  the 
only  change  that  we  have  observed  in  this  respect  is,  that  the 
"  recurrent  tumours,"  including  the  "  fibroid**  and  **  fibro-nucleated,** 
have  been  classed  after  instead  of  before  the  myeloid,  oaieous,  glan- 
dular, and  erectile  tumours,  so  that  they  now  stand  immediately  before 
the  cancers,  and  form  the  link  between  the  (so-called)  benign  and 
malignant  growths.  In  consequence  of  this  alteration,  the  early  part 
of  the  chapter  on  recurrent  tumours  has  been  re-written. 

The  minor  changes  that  have  been  made  are  more  numerooa.  Eveiy 
page,  almost  every  paragraph,  bespeaks  the  careful  revision  which  the 
whole  work  has  undergone.  Here  and  there  a  sentence  has  been 
added,  and  here  and  there  one  has  been  omitted.  Anything  which 
seemed  superfluous  has  been  left  out,  while  some  subjects  have  been 
made  clearer  by  a  little  further  explanation.  In  some  instances,  the 
history  of  patients  has  been  brought  down  to  a  recent  date;  and  the 
author  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  enlarged  experience  by  intro- 
ducing new  cases,  and  by  adding  to  the  numbers  used  in  the  statis- 
tical tables,  on  which  some  of  his  conclusions  are  founded.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  terms  employed  have  been  altered  in  conformity  with 
the  scientific  language  of  the  day.  For  example,  instead  of  *'  cellular 
tissue,**  we  read  now  '* connective  tissue;*'  and  instead  of  "elastic 
tissue,'*  we  read  *^  the  elastic  form  of  connective  tissue.** 

But  it  is  in  the  notes  that  we  find  the  most  valuable  additions  have 
been  made.  Many  fresh  authorities  have  been  quoted ;  and  the  most 
recent  professional  literature  has  been  laid  under  contribution.  A 
number  of  new  references  have  been  added,  and  among  these  we 
notice  many  to  the  Edinburgh  medical  journals,  and  to  the  museum 
of  the  Edinburgh  University,  which  will  perhaps  have  the  advantage 
of  making  the  lectures  both  more  interesting  and  more  useful  to  our 
brethren  north  of  the  Tweed.  Besides  this,  several  of  the  questions 
which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  physiologists  and  pathologists — 
such  as  the  development  of  connective  tissue,  amyloid  degeneratioD, 
wasting  palsy,  dec,  are  discussed  at  length ;  and  the  views  of  Yirchow, 
Bokitansky,  and  other  distinguished  foreigners,  considered  and  cri- 
ticized. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  author's  hand  may  be  traced  in  the 
revision  of  the  text;  while  the  editor's  labours  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  notea  Mr.  Paget  needs  no  praise  from  us;  his  merits 
are  recognised  by  the  whole  profession.  To  Mr.  Turner  we  can  ofier 
no  higher  compliment  than  to  say  that  the  editor  of  the  volume  before 
us  appears  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  author. 
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In  the  present  edition,  tlie  work  has  been  printed  in  smaller  type, 
and  compressed  into  one  volume;  and  though  it  may  not  be  so  agree- 
able or  convenient  to  read  as  in  its  original  form,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  less  expensive — an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked  in  these 
days  of  cheap  literature. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Origin  of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  By  Edvtard  Jenneb,. 
M.D.,  F.H.S.^  dsc. — London,  1801;  reprinted,  London,  1863. 
pp.  8. 

Mr.  i.  Brendon  Curoenten  has,  by  the  opportune  republication  of 
this  tract,  brought  us,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the  illustrious 
Jenner,  that  we  may  receive  from  him  a  mild,  but  only  too  well- 
merited  rebuke,  for  the  want  of  care  that  we,  his  successors,  have  given 
to  the  performance  of  vaccination.  Had  the  cautions  of  the  immortal 
discoverer  been  borne  in  mind  by  past  and  pi'esent  generations  of  vac- 
cinators, we  should  not  have  needed  Mr.  Curgenven's  reminder,  nor 
should  we  have  witnessed  what  we  have  witnessed  in  this  metropolis 
within  the  last  twelve  months — a  panic  of  small-pox,  and  cries  for 
admission  into  the  SmalLpox  Hospital  beyond  its  capability  to  meet. 
It  would  not  have  happened  that  nearly  as  many  cases  were  admitted 
into  that  institution  within  six  months  as  have  ever  been  admitted  in 
any  previous  twelve  months  since  its  establishment.  In  the  year 
1^59,  1 185  cases  were  admitted,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  the 
admissions  were  838.  It  would  not  have  been  known  that  parishes 
in  all  directions  shbuld  have  been  bewildered  to  know  what  to  do  with 
their  small-i)ox  cases !  Neither  should  we  from  time  to  time  have 
heard  of  fearful  outbreaks  of  small-pox  ravaging  English  towns  and 
rural  districts. 

With  the  sons  of  Jacob,  we  must  confess  "  we  are  verily  guilty  con- 
cerning our  brother  ....  therefore  hath  this  distress  come  upon  us." 
It  cannot  be  concealed  that  we  have  been  too  often  careless  in  the 
manner  of  doing  this  small,  but  certainly  not  trifling,  operation.  Con- 
tenting ourselves  with  having  inserted  the  lymph  from  a  vaccine  vesicle 
into  an  arm,  the  bare  fact  has  been  let  pass  for  a  complete  protection 
against  small-pox,  while  due  care  has  not  been  had  that  the  lymph  has 
been  taken  from  a  vesicle  of  proper  age,  size,  &c.,  and  that  it  has  gone 
through  its  own  proper  course;  and  so  it  has  happened  that  in  after 
life  the  supposed  protection  has  failed,  not  only  to  preserve  the  skin, 
bnt  also  to  save  lives,  fearfully  swelling  the  amount  of  human  misery, 
and  adding  to  the  number  of  our  pauper  people. 

It  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  reflect  upon  the  words  of  the  wise,  and 
to  learn  from  their  experience ;  let  us,  therefore,  compare  the  history 
of  the  errors  and  wrong  inferences  that  attended  the  origin  of  vaccine 
inoculation,  as  related  by  Jenner  himself,  with  what  we  may  daily  see 
for  ourselves : 

"  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  which,  like  all  others  of 
a  complex  and  intricate  nature,  presented  many  difficolties,  I  found  that  some 
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of  those  who  seemed  to  kave  undergone  the  cow-pox,  nerertfaieless,  on  inocalation 
with  the  small-pox,  felt  its  influence  just  the  same  as  if  no  disease  had  been 
communicated  to  them  by  the  cow.  This  occurrence  led  roe  to  inquire  among 
the  medical  practitioners  in  the  country  around  me,  who  all  agreed  in  this  sen- 
timent, that  the  cow-pox  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  prerentiTe  of 
the  small-pox.  This  for  a  while  damped,  but  did  not  extinguish,  mj  ardour ; 
for  as  I  proceeded,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  cow  was  subject  to 
some  varieties  of  spontaneous  eruptions  upon  her  teats;  that  they  were  all 
capable  of  communicating  sores  to  the  hanas  of  the  milkers ;  and  that  what- 
ever sore  was  derived  from  the  animal  was  called  in  the  dairy  the  cow-pox. 
Thus  I  surmounted  a  great  obstacle,  and,  in  conseauenee,  was  led  to  form  a 
distinction  between  these  diseases,  one  of.  which  onlv  I  have  denominated  the 
(me,  the  others  the  tpurion*  cow-pox,  as  they  (the  latter)  possess  no  specific 
power  over  the  constitution." 

Do  we  not  daily  witness  the  failures  thus  graphically  depicted  by 
Jenner  ?  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  patient  labour  with  which 
the  pupil  of  John  Hunter  and  the  never-flagging  student  of  nature, 
quietly,  and  amid  professional  work,  pursued  in  Berkeley  meadows 
those  researches,  seemingly  insignificant  but  teeming  with  incalculable 
blessings  to  humanity,  by  which  he  "  surmounted  a  great  obstacle." 
Here  was  no  inspiration  of  genius,  but  a  simple  fisu^t  followed  np,  and 
as  a  life-work  industriously  reasoned  out — an  induction  traced  to  its 
legitimate  results,  until  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  if  not  beyond  caviL 
Interesting,  indeed,  beyond  the  ordinary  interest  that  invests  the 
pregnant  hints  of  brilliant  discoveries — has  become  the  apparently 
simple  incident  occurring  to  the  apothecary's  apprentice  of  Sodbury, 
thus  simply  told  by  Dr.  Barron,  in  his  '*  Life  of  Jenner  :'*^ 

"A  youn^  countrywoman  came  to  seek  advice ;  the  subject  of  smaU-pox  was 
mentioned  m  her  presence ;  she  immediately  observed,  *  I  cannot  take  that 
disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox !'  This  mcident  riveted  the  attention  of 
Jenner.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  popular  notion,  which  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  the  district,  had  been  brought  home  to  him  with  force  and  influ- 
ence. Most  happily,  the  impression  which  was  then  made  was  never  effaced. 
Young  as  he  was,  and  insufficiently  acquainted  with  any  of  the  laws  of  physi- 
ology or  pathology,  he  dwelt  with  deep  interest  on  the  communication  which 
baa  been  casually  made  known  to  him  by  a  peasant,  and  partly  foresaw  the  vast 
consequences  which  were  involved  in  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon." 

Through  observations,  experiments,  examinations — through  evil 
report  and  through  good  report — ^he  judiciously,  perse veringly,  and 
successfully  fulfilled  his  early  resolution  to  let  no  opportunity  escape 
of  acquiring  knowledge  on  so  important  a  subject ;  and  we  his  de- 
scendants may  reap  a  full  harvest  from  his  labours^  if  we  will  bnt  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  and,  like  him,  feel  the  full  sense  of  our  re.<iponsibility 
as  standing  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

A  homely  illustration  of  the  vast  importance  of  care  in  the  selectioa 
of  vesicles  whence  to  vaccinate,  and  of  the  character  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  of  the  individual  constitution  of  the  vaccinifer,  may  be  gathered 
from  another  "  obstacle"  which  Jenner*8  industry  surmounted  : 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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*'It  became  evident  that  a  person  migbt  milk  a  cow  one  day,  and,  having 
OMigbt  the  disease,  be  for  ever  secure ;  wmle  another  person,  milking  the  same 
cow  the  next  day,  might  feel  the  influence  of  the  virus  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  sore  or  sores,  and  in  consequence  of  this  might  experience  an  indis- 
position to  a  considerable  extent ;  ye^  the  specific  qua^ty  being  lost,  the  con- 
stitution would  receive  no  peculiar  impression." 

The  disregard  of  the  progressive  changes  which  the  vaccine  virus 
undergoes  has,  doubtless,  been  the  chief  among  other  causes  of  the 
many  fiulures  in  the  protective  power  of  vaccination.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  bat  protest  against  the  practice  of  using  lymph  for  vaccina- 
tion, that  has  been  taken  witboixt  due  attention  to  the  character  and 
age  of  the  vesicle.  We  have  known  it  to  have  been  taken  as  early  as 
the  fifth  day,  and  as  late  as  the  eleventh  day,  from  the  same  arm !  Can 
other  than  fiiilure,  with  its  attendant  bitter  disappointment  and  un- 
availing regrets  in  after  life,  be  looked  for  from  such  violations  of  the 
instructions  laid  down  by  Jenner  ?  Were  those  instructions  followed 
more  generally,  and  were  the  example  of  him  who  enjoined  them  more 
closely  imitated  as  to  the  investigation  of  all  the  phenomena  attendant 
on  vaccination,  no  human  voice  would  be  heard  to  gainsay  Jennei^'s 
proposition — **  It  now  becomes  too  manifest  to  admit  of  contradiction, 
that  the  AHinHiLATiON  of  the  small-poz,  the  most  dreadful  scourge 
of  the  human  species,  must  be  the  fikal  besult  of  the  practice.*' 
We  have  emphatically  marked  these  few  last  words  of  Jenner*s  tract, 
to  indicate  oar  adhesion  thereto,  and  by  implication,  therefore,  to  cast 
a  deliberate  censure  upon  all  who,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  hinder 
the  bringing  about  a  "  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,'*  and 
-who  have  consequently  involved  us  in  the  disgraceful  stigma  that, 
of  all  ci'nlized  nations,  that  which  owns  Jenner  ia  the  worst  vacciruUed 
qf  all  nailiona  J 1 


Abt.  m. — On  the  Questum,  1$  Oxide  of  Arsemc,  long  used  in  a  very 
email  quantiit/,  injurious  to  Man  9  By  Johk  Davy,  M.D.  (Be- 
printed  from  the  'Edinburjgh  Philosophical  Journal,*  July, 
1863.) 

I>B.  Dayt  has  visited  the  Whitbeck  stream,  near  Whitehaven,  has 
inspected  the  vegetation,  and  has  carefully  investigated  the  conditions  of 
animal  life  on  its  banks,  without  finding  any  ill  efiects  traceable  to  the 
arsenic  contained  in  the  water  of  this  stream,  which,  issuing  from  the 
Black  Combe  mountain,  flows  over  arsenical  pyrites  existing  among  the 
minerals  aboundiug  in  the  hill-side.  The  question  Dr.  Davy  2)ropo8es 
is  answered  in  the  negative — a  result  which  need  excite  little  wonder 
when  the  author  informs  ns  that,  from  many  analyses,  he  finds  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  contained  in  a  pint  of  the  water  to  be  *008  of  a 
grain  ! 


•10 
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Art.  IV. — On  ike  Investigation  of  Instinctive  Movements,  By 
WiLLiAH  MuBRAT,  M.D.,  &c.  (Bead  at  the  Fhjsiologictil 
Section,  British  Association,  1863.)    pp.  13. 

This  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  account  for  instincts  hj  resolving  all 
instinctive  actions  into  volitional,  emotional,  and  nervous  actions,  with 
a  source  in  special  nervous  centres.  The  author  holds  as  a  principle 
that  life  is  not  an  entity,  but  the  result  of  physical  and  chemical 
forces  only. 

Further,  he  holds,  as  regards  instinctive  movements,  that  those  of 
lower  animals  do  not  differ  from  those  of  man  in  kind,  but  in  degree. 
At  the  same  time,  he  allows  that  ''  in  man  the  volitional,  as  representing 
reason,  abstract  deduction  and  experience,  is  immensely  superior  to 
the  others." 

He  asks  the  question — "  Is  there  in  animals  an  intelligence  f*  And 
answers  it — "  We  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that  there  is,  and  that 
it  varies  in  its  power  with  the  kind  of  animal,  and  manifests  its 
existence  by  the  extent  to  which  it  controls  the  emotional,  or  purely 
instinctive  part  of  his  actions."  We  take  it  for  granted  that  he  con- 
siders vital  force  the  correlative  of  the  other  forces. 


Art.  V. — On  Human  Entozoa :  comprising  the  description  of  the  dif- 

/erent  Species  of  Worms  found  in  the  Intestines  and  other  pcuis  of 

the  Humoffi  Body,  and  the  Pathology  a/nd  Treatment  oftJie  various 

Affections  prodticed   by    their  presence.      By   William  Abbotts 

Smith,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Loud.— London,  1863.     pp.  251. 

We  learn  from  the  pre&ce  to  this  work,  that  its  author,  in  the 
arrangements  of  his  materials,  has  followed  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr. 
Davaiue,  in  his  more  extensive  treatise  on  the  same  subjects,  and  that 
much  of  the  information  he  offers  is  derived  from  the  same  source,  of 
which  the  numerous  quotations  afford  ample  proof.  But  as  Dr. 
Abbotts  Smith's  acknowledgments  are  commensurate  and  well  ex- 
pressed, this  indebtedness  no  wise  detracts  from  his  credit,  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  enhances  much  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  subject— entozoa — we  need  hardly  say,  has  its  special  interests; 
how  remarkable  that  there  should  be  animaJs,  and  these  so  numerous, 
the  choice,  and  indeed  the  only  habitats  of  which  are  the  organs  of  other 
animals,  higher  in  the  scale  of  organization ;  how  remarkable  further, 
the  many  kinds  of  these  parasites,  including  in  their  number  some  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  life,  such  as  the  micix>scopio  protozoa,  the  vibriones 
and  bacteria,  with  others  as  conspicuous  for  their  magnitude  and  well* 
defined  structure,  such  as  the  tenisa  and  many  of  the  nematoidea ;  and 
further  still,  how  remarkable  are  they  for  the  mystery  in  which  their 
origin  is  enveloped,  and  for  the  metamorphoses  and  changes  of  abode 
to  which  they  are  subject. 

If  iDterosting  zoologically  considered,  how  much  more  so  are  they 
in  relation  to  pathology  in  the  maladies  they  occasion,  and  these  in  no 
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few  instances  fktal  in  their  consequences.  We  are  assured  on  good 
authority,  that  as  many  as  a  millioD  of  sheep  and  lambs  perish  yearly 
in  this  country  from  the  rot,  a  disease  produced  by  the  liver-flake,  a 
species  of  distomum;  and  that  three  per  cent,  of  the  pigs  killed  in 
Ireland  are  "  measly" — that  is^  are  afflicted  with  a  parasite,  a  cysti- 
cercus,  rendering  their  flesh  unwholesome,  and  capable,  there  is  reason 
to  infer,  of  giving  rise  to  the  tape-worm  in  man.  And  though  less 
formidable  and  less  frequent  in  man,  they  are  only  so  in  degi'ee,  and 
that  occasionally  inconsiderable,  there  being  countries  the  natives  of 
which  are  nearly  as  much  plagued  by  a  certain  kind  of  them  (hydatids 
and  tflenia  solium)  as  the  sheep  in  England  and  the  swine  in  Treland.* 

Interesting  and  highly  important  as  the  subject  is,  viewed  as  a 
study  it  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  especially  when  considered 
medically :  the  symptoms  which  worms  produce  being  often  obscure  and 
varying  much  according  to  the  kind  of  parasite,  the  organ  infested,  and 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient.  These  difficulties,  so  well  adapted 
for  differential  diagnosis,  are  peculiarly  flt  to  train  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  test  his  ability.  On  this  account,  we  think,  helminthology 
is  deserving  of  more  attention  in  a  course  of  medical  instruction  than 
is  commonly  bestowed  on  it. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  good  com|)endium  ;  its  author  has  brought 
together  much  valuable  and  curious  information  derived  from  various 
sources,  though  mainly  from  the  French  treatise  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains  a 
synopsis  of  the  entozoa  which  are  found  in  man,  comprising  five 
classes  :  I,  protozoa,  or  infusoria ;  2,  cestoidea,  or  tape- worms ;  3,  tre- 
matoda,  or  sucker- worms ;  4,  nematoidea,  or  thread-worms  ;  5,  acan- 
thotheca,  or  spinous- worms ;  with  their  sub-classes,  species,  or  varieties, 
all  of  which  are  well-defined  in  as  many  chapters.  The  second  part 
treats  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  human  entozoa,  in  thirty 
chapters — a  superfluous  number,  as  we  think,  leading  to  unnecessary 
repetition,  without  compensation  in  clearness.  The  third  part  is  on 
special  therapeutics.  A  glossary  of  the  principal  terms  employed  in 
the  synopsis  is  added,  and  also  an  index.  The  woodcuts  by  which  the 
descriptions  of  forms  are  illustrated,  are  well  executed. 

The  opinion  we  have  formed  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  so 
favourable  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  every  medical  Ubraiy. 


Abt.  VI. — The  Quarterly  J&wmal  of  Science,     No.  1,  January, 

l^^L— London,     pp.  2 1 0. 

JuDOiNO  from  the  published  list  of  contributors,  and  from  the  contents 
of  the  flrst  number  of  this  Journal,  we  cannot  but  augur  favourably 
of  it.  In  an  introduction  by  its  editors,  occupying  seventeen  pages, 
its  design  is  amply  explained — and  that  a  very  comprehensive  one, 

^  We  hope  ahortly  to  be  able  to  place  before  our  reftdera  all  that  has  been  made  out 
with  regard  to  the  prevoleDoe  of  the  Trichiii»  in  the  human  body  as  an  element  q£ 
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embracing  science  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  also  the 
arts,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  science. 

As  oar  notioe  must  be  brief^  we  shall  chiefly  confine  the  few  re- 
marks we  have  to  offer  to  the  introduction,  in  which,  besides  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  undertaking,  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge.  That  this  is  partial  and  slight,  touching  chiefly 
on  popular  subjects,  is  no  more  perhaps  than  might  be  expected.  We 
could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  either  longer  or  shorter — longer, 
to  do  justice  to  the  great  subjects;  or  shorter,  by  the  omission  of 
portions  of  common  notoriety,  and  of  passsges  ad  eciptandum.  Of  the 
latter  class,  as  at  least  they  appear  to  us,  are  the  appeab  on  the  score 
of  religion.  Such  we  hold  to  be  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  novel. 
Was  not  Bacon  right  in  maintaining  that  science  and  religion  should 
be  kept  apart  ?  And  has  he  not  truly  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
commingling  them  t 

There  is  another  topic  about  which  we  can  hardly  agree  with  the 
editors — viz.,  that  science  **  is  beginning  to  exercise  an  influence  in 
every  circle  of  society."  Its  influence,  we  believe,  is  increasing,  but 
not  beginning  to  be  felt.  Has  it  not  been  active  and  fruitful,  and  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century! 
—a  period  In  which  positive  s<aence  has  made  such  wonderful  pro- 
gress, and  has  been  so  productive  of  noble  inventiona  Then,  perhaps, 
tho  motto  given  to  this  Journal  might  have  been  appropria^  ^  Fctt 
Unehras  lux." 

Of  the  contents  of  this  first  number  we  cannot  speak  too  highly. 
They  are  strictly  scientific.  The  original  articles  are  happily  'chosen, 
and  are  worthy  of  the  distinguished  men,  their  authors. 

Should  the  after  numbers  but  maintain  the  character  of  the  first, 
the  Journal  can  hardly  fiiil  of  being  a  great  success.  Thinking  of  its 
future,  we  call  to  mind  another  Journal,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best^ 
Nicholson's,  which  was  begun  in  1797,  and  ended  in  1813.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  scientific  Journal  was  conducted,  as  expressed  by 
its  worthy  edited,  were  so  excellent  that  we  are  tempted  to  tran- 
scribe the  passaga  Mr.  Nicholson,  alter  asserting  his  claim  to  fidelity 
and  accuracy,  pix>ceeds: — 

"  I  have  descended  to  none  of  the  arts  of  book-makers.  No  commendatory 
letters  have  flowed  from  my  pen:  no  ima^ary congratulations  are  echoed:  no 
pretended  success  forms  the  subject  oi  my  acknowledgments.  I  have  con- 
fided in  the  sincere  performance  of  my  engagements  with  the  public,  and 
have  solicited  tke  approbation  of  good  men  by  such  means  only  ss  my  heart 
conid  tborouffhly  approve.  I  trust  it  will  give  pleasure  to  many  of  my  readers 
to  hear  that  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  friendship  and  correspondence 
of  men  whose  talents  and  virtues  I  revere,  roea  whose  approval  constitutes 
the  only  estimable  part  of  fame,  have  amply  repaid  my  exertions ;  and  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  though  I  have  round  the  sale  of  my  book  unequal 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  in  times  of  less  general  distress,  yet 
it  has  been  progressively  increasing,  and  sufficient  to  encourage  my  per- 
severance.'' 

This  wa3  written  after  the  publication  of  the  first  quarto  Tolome, 
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ia  1798.  Id  taking  leave  of  the  pablic  in  1813,  after  adverting  to 
the  vaat  advances  the  sciences  had  made  in  the  short  interval, 
he  adds  : 

"  I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  proad  situation  to  act  as  a  journalist  of  our  own 
improvements,  along  with  those  wiiich  have  been  made  on  the  Continent. 
My  labours  have  been  remunerated  partly  by  income  and  amply  by  the  marks 
of  public  and  private  respect  which  have  attended  them." 

We  more  than  hope,  we  confidently  expect  that  the  editors  of  the 
new  Journal  of  Science  will  be  guided  by  the  same  principles,  and  be 
in  like  manner  rewarded. 


Art.  VII. — Mamud  of  the  HietaUcfida,  By  Jakeb  Apjohn,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Ac,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Dublin. — 
London,  1864.     pp.  592. 

We  oonld  wish  that  this  book  had  another  title  than  that  of 
'  Manual  of  the  Metalloids.'  It  is  to  the  latter  word  that  we  object, 
inasmuch  as.  though  the  term  has  often  been  nsed,  there  is  little 
agreement  amongst  chemists  as  to  the  substanoea  to  be  grouped  under 
it.  It  was  once,  we  remember,  applied  to  potassium  and  sodium; 
now  it  is  more  usual  to  employ  it  to  designate  those  simple  substances 
which,  on  union  with  oxygen,  form  acids,  of  which  sulphur  is  the  best 
example,  and  hydrogen  the  opposite.  The  main  objection  to  the  term 
is,  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  not  founded  according  to  the  rules 
of  a  philosophical  classification  on  just  analogies.  Dr.  Apjobn,  who 
seems  fully  aware  of  its  defectiveness,  says,  he  adopts  it  for  want  of 
a  better.  We  think  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  discarded  it 
altogether,  as  being  an  impediment  rather  than  a  help  to  the  novice, 
and  more  likely  to  lead  the  mind  astray,  and  produce  confusion  of 
ideas,  than  a  sense  of  order. 

Of  the  work  itself,  which  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  students, 
the  opinion  we  have  formed  is  favourable ;  if  it  does  not  add  to  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  certain  we  are  that  it  will  not  lower  that 
reputation — one  so  well  earned  as  Dr.  Apjohn'sy  as  an  able  veteran 
teacher,  and  an  original  inquirer. 

The  introduction,  occupying  one-sixth  of  this  compact  and  hand- 
some volume,  relates  to  the  laws  of  chemistry.  It  displays  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject;  and  critical  as  it  is,  as  well  as  explanatory,  it 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  have  made  themselves  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  science. 

The  same  remark  and  commendation  apply  to  the  body  of  the 
work,  judging  from  those  portions  of  it  which  we  have  read.  In  the 
account  of  the  different  substances,  beginning  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  ending  with  silicon,  boron,  and  carbon,  there  is  a  happy 
combination  of  the  historical  and  descriptive,  with  a  detail  of  illus- 
trative experiments  which  are  equally  instructive  and  amusing. 
Great  accuracy  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  work;  yet  in  one  or 
two  places  we  have  met  with  an  oversight.     Thus,  when  treating  of 
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hydrogen,  I>r.  A|^olin  justly  states,  tliat  it  was  first  distioguished  as 
a  peculiar  substance  by  Cavendish  in  1766,  and  "that  to  him  the 
credit  of  its  discovery  is  usually  given,  though  in  modem  times  it  has 
been  claimed  for  Watt.*'  Had  he  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
position of  water  had  been  advocated  for  the  latter,  he  had  been  more 
correct.  Watt  himself  made  that  claim,  but  never  supported  it ;  and 
it  would  have  been  well  had  his  friends,  after  his  death,  followed  his 
example,  and  have  been  contented  in  giving  him  credit  for  a  happy 
conjecture. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  Gralbraith  and  Haughtoa's  manuals  of 
the  experimental  and  natural  sciences.  We  hope  it  will  have  the 
success  it  deserves,  and  that  its  author  may  be  induced  to  give  to  the 
public  others,  comprising  the  whole  of  ohemical  science. 


Abt.  VIIL — The  N'oUity  of  Metaphysics  as  a  Science  amongst  the 
Sciences,  set  forth  in  Six  brief  Dialogues, — London,  1863.   pp.  104. 

These  dialogues  are  written  with  an  amount  of  ability  and  acumen, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  few  who  take  an  interest  iu 
metaphysical  inquiries. 

The  observations  of  their  unnamed  author  on  language— on  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  reason — ^the  offspring  of  reason,  and,  as  such, 
characteristic  of  man — that  which  truly  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute 
animal,  are  ingenious,  and,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  controverted. 

His  main  intent  seems  to  be  to  raise  his  voice  against  German 
metaphysics,  and  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  G^ermana  The 
following  extract  well  expresses  this: 

"  In  particular,"  the  Crito  of  the  dialogue  says,  *'  I  am  anxious  to  rid 
modem  leamiDg  of  the  German  elements,  which,  under  pretence  of  fortheriiig 
its  foundation,  is  yearly  shifting  its  points  of  view,  without  the  least  likelihood 
of  settling/  and  ever  throwing  mystery  around  a  path  which  would  otherwise  be 
plain.  I  recur  to  what  1  have  already  touched  upon  in  a  preyious  conversa- 
tion. I  ask  why,  when  we  have  accepted  the  facts  that  all  we  know,  or  aui 
know,  is,  in  the  first  place,  one's  individual  self  with  relation  to  all  which  is 
not  oneself,  and  then  as  to  that  which  is  not  onesdf — namely,  the  world  ia 
which  we  liye ;  secondly,  the  individual  things  into  which  this  world  becomes 
distributed  as  fast  as  we  grow  aware  of  the  relations  to  each  other  of  these 
component  things,  stUl  and  always  with  relation  to  oneself  the  oognizor — I  kJl 
why,  when  we  have  embraced  these  two  all-embracing  exhaustive  truths- 
exhaustive  so  far  as  truth  is  now  attainable  by  us — we  are  bound  to  admit,  as 
a  third  element,  the  idea,  as  they  name  it,  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditioDed, 
the  eternal,  originating  in  what  they  call  the  pure  impersonal  reason,  which 
they  affirm  to  nold  a  place  above  our  merely  human  or  personal  under- 
standing P" 

Whilst  he  refuses  metaphysics  a  place  in  the  sciences — i.e.,  acccHtl- 
ing  to  him,  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  and  their  laws,  he  admits  that 
there  may  be  a  higher  grade  of  metaphysics,  as  a  science  of  sciences, 
distinct  from  phenomena.  Further,  he  objects  to  that  philosophy, 
which  he  calls,  and  justly,   ''  a  miserable  philosophy^  which  would 
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extinguish  all  our  noblest  aspirations,  all  the  lights  of  poetry,  all  the 
sweet  gleam  of  ultimate  hope,  all  the  comfort  we  derive  from  faith;** 
adding :  ''  that  we  are  intended  to  live  iu  an  hereafter  is  as  clearly  indi- 
cated bj  our  straining  to  transcend  the  present  scene  of  things,  as  the 
tendency  of  a  plant  to  rise  above  the  earth  is  proved  by  its  early  ger- 
mination." 


Abt.  IX. — On  Life  and  Deaih;  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Inetitution  of  Great  Britain,  By  William  S.  Savoey,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
—London,  1863.     pp.  203. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  and  is  deserving  of  a  wide 
circulation.  Addressed  as  the  lectures  were  to  a  mixed  audience  of 
educated  people  of  both  sexes,  such  as  invariably  constitutes  the 
audience  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  convey  instruction  on  the  most  important  subjects  of 
Life  and  Death,  not  only  to  educated  persons  generally,  but  even  to 
our  brethren  of  the  medical  profession,  who  have  not  made  physiology 
their  special  study,  or  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  its  recent  pro- 
gress in  its  more  abstruse  departments.  A  great  excellence  of  these 
lectures  is  that  they  are  never  superficial;  limited,  as  they  necessarily 
are,  they  comprise  the  results  of  advanced  science,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  we  can  recommend  them  to  many  of  our  readers  of  our 
own  profession. 

As  Bichat's  Researches  on  the  same  subject  show  the  advance  that 
physiology  had  made  up  to  hia  time  from  that  of  Haller,  so  these 
lectures  are  equally  well  fitted  to  impress  us  with  its  subsequent 
progress  during  the  present  century,  the  treatise  of  the  former,  '  Sur 
la  Vie  et  la  Mort,'  having  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  it.^ 

The  two  or  three  passages  which  we  have  marked  for  quotation 
will,  we  think,  both  as  regards  matter  and  style,  justify  our  com- 
mendation : 

"  Life,"  as  the  author  happily  defines,  "  is  not  a  state  of  resistance ;  even 
now  erroneous  views  commooly  prevail  on  this  point.  To  say  the  least, 
changes  are  as  active  daring?  life  as  after  death.  The  proofs  of  this  are  clear 
and  complete.  We  have  only  to  remember  that  any  man,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  course  of  a  year,  consumes,  roughly  speaking,  something 
like  eight  hundred  pounds  of  solid  food,  about  an  equal  quantit;f  of  oxygen, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  fluid ;  that  notwithstanding  this  vast 
supply^  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  three  thousand  pounds,  his 
condition  during  the  whole  period  remains  the  same,  or  nearly  so ;  inasmuch, 
as  all  this  matter,  after  being  assimilated  into  his  structure,  and  forming  part 
of  him,  is  excreted  or  cast-off  in  quantity  exactly  equal  to  that  taken  in,  but 
widely  different  in  the  forms  which  it  assumes,  and  in  the  manner  in  whiuii 
the  several  elements  are  arranged." 

When  treating  of  the  alternation  of  action  and  rest,  of  waking  and 
sleeping,  as  essential  to  normal  life,  he  refutes  the  dictum  of  a  high 
authority^  that  certain  organs  are  instances  of  exception,  such  as  the 

^  180i. 
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heart  and  muscles  of  respiration,  vhich  act  whilBt  we  sleep  as  well  as 
when  we  are  awake;  they,  as  he  shows,  being  in  fact  no  sach  exocp* 
tion,  keeping  in  mind  their  rhythmical  action.     He  asks: 


"  Is  not  every  interYal  of  contraction  a  period  of  rest  ?**  adding,  "  there  is 
no  eyidence  of  any  real  exception  to  this  law,  only  apparent  ones.  ^  Tme,  we 
say,  for  example,  toat  the  heart  is  always  acting ;  nut  we  see  that  its  action, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  continuous,  hnt  intermittent.  Every  part  is  subjected 
to  alternate  intervals  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  to  say  notning  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  only  some  of  the  fibres  of  each  part  act  at  one  time,  while  others 
are  passive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mascles  concerned  in  the  act  of 
respiration,  and  of  the  plain  "or  unstriped  muscles  generally." 

The  next  passage  felicitously  desGribea  and  illustrates  the  natural 
course  of  the  animal  body : 

"  To  be  bom,  to  live,  and  to  die,  is  the  epitome  of  the  histoty  not  only  of 
every  living  being  as  a  whole,  but  within  this  general  life,  of  every  particle  €£ 
which  it  is  constructed.  '  As  the  race  of  leaves,  such  is  that  of  men.'  The 
fairy  rings  of  our  meadows,  which  puzzled  and  delighted  us  as  children,  illus- 
trate simply,  but  forcibly,  the  relation  of  life  and  death.  These  magic  circles 
of  simple  vegetable  cells  are  continually  spreading  in  ever-widening  curves ; 
and  this  is  the  result  of  decay  and  renewal — of  ufe  and  death ;  the  cells  on 
the  central  side  dying  and  disappearing,  while  simultaneously  new  cells  grow 
and  develop  on  the  opposite  one.  Thus  the  loss  on  one  side  is  met  by  re» 
production  on  the  other ;  old  individuals  die  out,  new  ones  snooeed.  The  race 
continues  and  extends." 

The  following  relates  to  what  he  believes  to  be  a  widely-spread 
error,  the  idea — viz.,  "  that  the  moment  of  death  is  one  of  agony." 
He  well  remarks: 

"  Now,  those  who  have  looked  into  this  subject  closely,  a^fcee  in  declaring 
that  usuaJly  it  is  not  so.  In  certain  cases,  the  moments  of  dissolution  may  be 
one  of  extreme  anguish,  but  these  are  exceptional.  And  indeed  it  follows  nrom 
what  has  been  already  said,  from  the  moae  in  which  death  supervenes,  that 
the  actual  process  of  dissolution  cannot  be  attended  by  pain  or  suffering." 

He  affords  ample  proof  of  this,  confirming  it  by  the  authority  of 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  of  other  authors,  including  Miss  Nightingale.  He 
might  have  quoted  Haller  iu  support  of  this  consolatory  truth.  That 
great  writer,  concluding  his  chapter,  bearing  the  title,  'Vita 
Humana  et  Mors,'  says : 

"  Auimam  Deo  reddimus,  cui  soli  ejus  a  morte  status  notus  est.  Adful- 
gentis  tamen  fugienti  animae  spei  non  raro  in  moribimdis  signa  vidi,  qui 
serenissimo  vultu,  non  sine  blando  subrisu,  de  yita  excessenint.  Qusb  i«a 
mors  sapientis  hominis  merito  ultimum  est  atque  potentissimum  desiderium?' 

The  last  remark  we  have  to  offer  respecting  this  ezcelleot  little 
work  is,  that  it  is  written  with  so  much  judgment  and  good  taste,  that 
it  may  be'  read  with  satisfaction  as  well  as  improvement  by  the  most 
fastidious.  Afber  its  perusal  we,  for  our  part,  feel  only  regret  that 
its  pages  are  so  few,  and  that  they  do  not  comprise  the  discussion  of 
certain  questions  which  are  interesting,  either  theoretically  can* 
sidered  or  in  their  practical  .bearing,  such  as,  to  use  the  words  of 
Haller,   <'Num  detur  rejuvenescere;**  another,  ''Yitn  genoa" — L&, 
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the  mode  of  life  favouring  most  length  of  daja  Much  sbcrald  we  be 
pleased  could  Mr.  Savory  have  confirmed  Haller's  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  last,  that  "Plerique,  qui  ad  summam  long»vitatem  per- 
venemnt,  vitam  secuti  sunt  contemplativam." 


Art.  X. — Tofpiea  of  the  Day :  Medioai,  Social,  cmd  Sdeninfie.  By 
James  Akblxt  HiKOEBTOKy  Regist.  Pract.,  &c. — LoncUm,  1863. 
pp.  400. 

As  this  book  has  been  -written,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  a  good 
intent,  we  should  be  sorry  to  disparage  it,  yet  we  cannot  take  upoa 
ourselves  to  commend  it.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  affords  information 
on  a  variety  of  interesting  and  unconnected  subjects.  Some  of  the 
information — indeed,  a  laige  proportion  of  it — ^would  have  been  more 
valuable  had  it  been  more  precise ;  and  we  should  have  felt  more  con* 
fidenoe  in  many  of  its  authoi^s  conclusions  had  his  reasoning  been 
governed  by  a  more  exact  logia 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  ninety-two  pages,  is  on  cholera 
and  on  meteorology  in  connexion  with  health — ^this  a  reprint  of  papers 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  chiefly  during  the  prevalency  of  the 
disease.  Both  subjects  are  obscure.  Of  the  aetiology  of  cholera,  it  must 
be  confessed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  when  we  were  first  astonished 
at  its  outbreak  in  India,  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago ;  and  as  to 
meteorology,  how  little  do  we  know  with  any  precision  of  its  agency 
in  the  prodaetion  of  diseases.  A  science  it  can  hardly  be  called :  the 
data  for  constituting  it  such,  and  the  mind  for  the  labour,  are  yet,  it 
would  appear,  wanting.  This  being  the  case,  however  meritorious  it 
may  be  to  collect  observations  on  the  passing  changes  in  our  atmo- 
sphere, we  cannot  but  hesitate  in  attaching  importance  to,  and  placing 
confidence  in,  fleeting  phenomena,  after  the  manner  of  our  author. 
One  passage  may  suffice  to  show — and  we  give  it  without  comment — 
how  readily  Mr.  Hingeston  comes  to  a  conclusion : 

'*  That  cholera  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  localities,  high  or  low,  term 
firma  or  the  ocean^  b  proved  by  its  eeographical  history.  It  may  have  origi« 
sated  in  the  jungles  of  Jessore,  in  Bengal ;  but  we  have  heard  of  it  in  tn& 
snowy  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  along  the  sea-beach  in  various  parts  of  the  j?lobe, 
in  sandy  deserts  traversed  bv  caravans,  on  board-ship  frequently,  on  alluvial 
plains,  such  as  those  on  whieb  Moscow  stands,  or  in  cities  as  elevated  as  that 
of  Mexico,  the  loftiest  in  the  world ;  in  the  Jiords  of  Norway  and  Scandinavia* 
upon  the  shallow  Baltic,  the  deep  German  ISea,  and  the  broad  Atlantic  But 
whenever  authentic  accounts  have  reached  us  respecting  the  state  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  during  its  prevalence,  thev  are  uniformly  the  same.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  could  we  be  placed  in  possession  of  accurate  meteo- 
rolo^cal  accounts  from  Marseilles,  visited  so  fearfully  at  present  by  this 
pestilence." 

Vaccination  is  the  next  topic  discussed.  This  we  think  a  redeem* 
ing  part  of  the  book,  for  it  is  carefolly  and  well  written,  comprising  a 
good  summary  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  with  excellent  practical 
rules  for  performing  the  operation,  founded  on  the  experience  of  the 
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author.      The  remarks  with  which  he  concludes  this  section  are 
deserving  of  special  attention : 

**  It  is  surprising  how  many  loose  opinions  are  afloat  upon  vaccination,  and 
pass  current  for  truth  amoug  the  pubhc.  But  if  we  deduce  the  few  facts  that 
are  really  known,  Ve  shall  find  the  absolute  data  are  only  three — viz.,  1.  The 
source  of  genuine  lymph,  i.e.,  the  cow ;  2.  The  natural  historv  of  the  vesicle ; 
and  3.  Its  power  or  protection  when  rightly  performed.  Other  points  of  no 
less  importance  meet  us  at  every  step ;  But  they  are  enveloped  in  doub^  elude 
our  erasp,  and  escape  from  signt.  They  remam  as  subjects  of  investigation 
for  tne  philosophical  student ;  and  it  only  requires  a  school  regularly  orga- 
nized, appointed,  and  authenticated,  to  brine  them  within  the  focus  of  en- 
lightenea  research.  The  cow  might  be  variolated  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
procure  a  genuine  supply  of  fresh  lymph  whenever  it  is  called  for ;  vaccine 
wards  mieht  be  opened;  vaccinators,  as  well  as  a  lecturer  on  vaccine,  might 
he  officially  installed ;  and  pupils  accurately  educated  might  be  sent  forth, 
capable  of  discerning  between  true  and  false  pock,  as  well  as  skilful  in  the  art 
of  Keeping  up  a  constant  succession  of  approved  vesicles.  At  present  (1863), 
we  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  legislature  mav  shift  the  scenery  for  us;  but 
the  chief  apd  real  actors  of  the  drama  must  oe  those  who  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  medical  profession  as  its  preceptors,  guides,  and  friends." 

The  second  part  of  the  work  treats  first  of  hypochondiiadsm — a  re- 
print of  a  review  by  Mr.  Hingeston  of  **  Confessions  of  a  Hypochon- 
driac." In  reading  it  there  are  passages  which  suggest  that  the  critic 
at  the  time  of  writing  it  must  himself  have  been  labouring  under  the 
ailment.  The  following  is  an  instance  in  point,  and  there  are  others 
of  which  the  style  and  sentiments  are  as  open  to  objection : 

"  Actual  vice  apart,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  worthy  of  either  jov  or 

grief;  for,  strictly  speaking,  success  and  failure  are  equivalent  terms;  and  the 
»t  state  of  experience  is  to  receive  all  that  happens  without  emotion,  and  to 
Xd  events  with  a  cool,  deliberate,  and  dispassionate  eye.  Too  serious  a 
iion  on  the  transitory  nature  of  earthly  goods  is  more  than  enough  to 
drive  any  one  crazy,  unless  he  be  blessed  with  a  constitution  congenitally  apa- 
thetic, stoical,  or  extremely  religious.  But  religion  itself  is,  when  abuseo,  a 
powerful  source  of  hypochondriacLsm.  For  either  it  is  believed  and  disobeyed, 
which  gives  rise  to  reproach  of  conscience ;  or  else  it  is  believed  in  a  wrong 
sense,  whereby  the  terrors  of  Divine  justice  are  made  to  supersede  the  pro- 
mises of  mercy  and  fornveness ;  although  when  received  in  its  true  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  nuth,  religion  is  a  charm  that  sweetens  everything.  0 
potestas  quid  uonprastat  hominif* 

Of  the  remaining  topics  onr  notice  most  be  brie^  and  we  regret  to 
say  they  can  be  but  little  favourable.  Amongst  them  are  "Cleo- 
patra's Death,"  and  "  Horace's  Death."  Why  these  should  be  con- 
sidered "  Topics  of  the  Day,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  and  we 
are  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  author's  conclusion  relative  to 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  diabetes.  These  two  deaths  end 
Part  11.  of  the  volume.  They  are  preceded  by  "  Ethnological  Psycho- 
logy," "  The  Human  Brain,"  "  Deformities  of  Infantile  Crania,"  '*  The 
Deformed  and  their  Mental  Characteristics."  On  all  these  subjects, 
with  oue  exception,  there  is  little  reliable  information  to  be  found,  but 
much  that  is  hypothetical  and  firndfuL     The  exception  is  the  article 
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on  the  Deformities  of  the  Infant  Cranium,  which  is  simply  and  well 
written.  It  is  a  reprint,  it  would  appear,  of  a  well-known  French 
work  by  Dr.  Foville.  A  question  may  arise  whether  this  writer,  and 
Mr.  Hingeston  after  him,  have  not  taken  an  extreme  view  of  the  bad 
effects  of  the  compression  of  the  head  by  head-dresses.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  practice  has  its  ri»ks,  and 
that  there  is  the  best  chance  of  healthy  development  and  growth  the 
less  the  form  of  the  calvaria  is  interfered  with,  the  degree  of  injury 
probably  being  in  proportion  to  the  compressibility  and  compression 
of  the  parts. 

Part  III.  comprises  topics  as  miscellaneous  as  the  preceding,  and  as 
incongruous.  Their  titles  are  the  following — "  The  Wear  and  Tear  of 
Medical  Life,"  "  Three  Thousand  a  Year,"  «  Homoeopathic  Triumph," 
I*  The  War  of  1854,"  "  The  Peace  of  1856,"  "The  ludian  Rebellion  in 
its  Moral  and  Psychological  Aspects,"  "Orientalism,"  "Ancient  and 
Modern  Civilization,"  "  Change  of  Scene."  As  we  cannot  praise  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  we  pass  them  by,  remarking  merely 
that  the  several  articles  are  striking  examples  of  the  cacoetJies 
Kribendi,  There  are  other  terms  of  disapproval  that  occur  to  us,  but 
we  refrain.  We  are  reminded,  in  reading  a  large  portion  of  the 
book,  of  a  &vourite  word  of  Coleridge—"  Ultra  crepidation."  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Hingeston  has  not  restricted  himself  to 
practical  professional  subjects,  on  which  (judging  from  his  observa- 
tions on  vaccination),  he  might  have  written  with  much  credit  to 
himself. 


Abt.  XI. — Over  de  ElasUcUeU  der  Spieren.  Academisch  Proefschrift  ter 
verkrijging  van  deft  graad  van  Doctor  in  de  Geneeskunde,  aan  de 
Hoogeachoot  te  UtretM.  Door  Anthony  Pieteb  van  Maksvelt. 
—  Utrecht,  1863. 

On  the  Elasticity  of  Muscles :  an  Academic  Thesis  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Utreclu.     By  Anthony 
Peteb  van  Mansvelt.     Bojral  8vo,  pp.  60. 

The  manner  in  which  the  author  of  this  dissertation  has  handled  his 
subject  is  so  far  abstruse  that  such  of  our  readers  as  feel  an  interest  in 
the  question  will  no  doubt  take  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
original  work.  We  would,  accordingly,  refer  the  reader  to  the  illus- 
trations contained  in  the  work  itself,  references  to  which  we  have 
retained  in  the  quotations  which  we  make  use  of  in  our  notice  : — 

"  A  muscle  is  an  organ  which  can  act  only  by  altering  its  length :  on  the 
force  with  which  its  extremities,  in  the  several  degrees  of  shortening,  are  drawn 
towards  one  another,  depends  its  power  of  work.  A.8  the  muscle  in  its  action 
always  experiences  resistance,  and  its  shortening,  in  connexion  with  the  force 
of  this  resistance,  determines  the  work  done,  its  elatiieiiy  is  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  the  estimation  of  its  action.    Consequently,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 

1  Deformation  da  Cr&ne  resultant  de  la  M6thode  plus  Q6n6nde  de  oouTrir  la 
t6te  des  enfana. 
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elasiicitj  present  in  different  conditions  of  the  musele  (in  rest,  in  Tarions  de* 
grees  of  contraction,  in  different  states  of  fatigue)  would  be  of  great  import- 
ance." (p.  1.) 

Schwann^  was  the  first  to  show  that  in  masdes  elastieity  comes  into 
play.  Weber'  investigated  this  subject  more  follj;  Yolkmaon  dis* 
puted  some  of  his  views,  and  between  the  two  a  contest  arose,  which 
has  not  been  brought  to  a  satisiaotoxy  conclusion.  Wundt'  also  pub- 
lished investigations  on  the  subject. 

Still  difference  and  uncertainty  upon  some  points  remained ;  fatiguei 
too,  had  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  experiments  of  the  obaervera 
just  named ;  at  length  a  mode  of  investigation  by  which  previous 
difficulties  were  avoided  was  proposed,  and  provisionally  applied  by 
Professor  Donders.*  By  this  method  the  elasticity  of  muscles  can  be 
directly  observed ;  it  can  be  overcome  at  will  by  work,  or  by  the  exer- 
tion of  force  without  work;  the  muscles  can  be  brought  into  an  arbi- 
trary degree  of  contraction,  and  the  curve  of  the  extension,  by  different 
weights  and  under  diflerent  circumstances,  can  be  approximately  d»- 
termined,  while  the  experiments,  being  made  with  the  flexor  musdee 
of  the  arm  of  the  experimenter  himself  are  directly  applicable  to  human 
physiology. 

The  author  details  Weber's  mode  of  investigation,  alludes  to  Hei- 
denhainV  experiments,  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
condition  of  the  muscle  with  reference  to  its  elasticity  is  modifled  by 
a  galvanic  current  traversing  it  or  not,  on  which  point  that  observer 
arrived  at  a  negative  result ;  refers  at  some  length  to  the  researches  of 
Yulkmann,"  Wundt,  and  Harless,'  and  to  those  of  Adolf  Fick*  on  the 
closing  muscle  of  muflsels  (shell-fish) ;  and  having  given  an  anatomical 
description  of  the  elbow-joint  and  af  the  fiexor  muscles  of  the  arm, 
proceeds  to  the  detail  of  his  own  experiments,  based  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  Professor  Donders.  As  to  the  object  of  his  researches,  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  we  shall  allow  him  to  speak  for 
himself : 

"The  immediate  object  of  our  experiments  was/*  he  says,  "to  ascertain  how 
far  a  muscle  in  the  living  body,  brought  into  a  definite  degree  of  contraction, 
is  extended  by  a  given  weight.  This  was  investigated  for  the  flexors  of  the 
arm.    The  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  manner : 

" The  experimenter  arranged  himself  behind  a  verticallyplaced  board,  so 
that  the  latter  came  between  the  side  of  the  body  and  the  arm.  On  the  front 
of  the  board  was  a  graduated  scale ;  in  the  centre,  whence  the  arcs  for  this 
scale  were  drawn,  was  a  small  excavation  (a),  lined  with  a  soft  substance.    In 

1  Mullet's  Physiologie,  Band  ii.  pp.  59-61. 
'  Art.  MiukelbewegtiDgy  in  Wagner's  Bandworterbuch  der  Physiolo^e^  Band  iii. 

'  Die  Lebre  ▼.  d.  Mnakelbewegnng.  Brannschweig,  1858. 
^  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der  Kon.  Akad.  van  Wetens.  1859,  D.  is.  p.  118L 
'  Monatsber.  der  Berl.  ketA.,  1856,  p.  128.    Communicated  by  DuboU-EeymMid. 
«  Ber.  der  Kdn.  Sachs-Qei.  der  Wissenich.,  12  April,  1856,  and  Mttller'a  AxcUt, 
1857,  1858,  1860,  and  1862. 

'  Untersucbungen  tiber  die  Muakelstarre,  Sitzungsber.  der  Baier.  Akad.  der  Wis- 
aensehaften,  1860,  p.  428. 

*  Beitr&ge  lur  vergl.  Physiol,  der  irritabelen  Sabetansca,  1868. 
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this  excavation  the  internal  condyle  was  placed.  A  moveable  perch  (b)  was  fixed 
behind  the  board  in  a  stand,  so  constructed  that  the  humerus  stooa  vertically 
when  its  upper  part  touched  the  perch.  The  whole  board  could  at  wilf  be 
pushed  high^  or  lower,  and  so  fixed.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  a 
bracelet  (e),  furnished  beneath  with  a  hook  (d),  was  now  fastened. 

**  In  performing  the  experiment,  the  forearm  was  brought  to  a  particular 
degree  (which  was  read  off)  by  means  of  a  wooden  triangle,  kept  with  the  one 
rectangular  side  over  the  upper  part  of  the  radius,  with  the  other  along  the 
edge  of  the  board.  When  the  arm  was  brought  into  this  state,  the  weight  (e) 
was  suspended  with  a  strong  silk  thread  to  the  hook,  and  was  for  a  short  time 

Sin  the  first  series  of  our  experiments  for  ten  seconds)  held  at  the  same  height, 
^he  thread  was  now  cut  with  the  scissors,  and  the  forearm  sprang  up  to  a  certain 
degree,  which  was  again  read  off  in  the  same  manner.  During  the  experiment 
the  arm  is  quite  in  a  state  of  supination,  and  the  hand  is  not  fixed  by  its  flexors 
and  extensors.  The  person  experimented  on  must  practise  until  the  springing- 
up  of  the  arm  occurs  quite  involuntarily.  In  daily  life,  it  often  occurs  that  we 
hare  to  keep  the  muscles  for  some  time  at  the  same  degree  of  contraction ; 
this  was  therefore  attended  with  no  diflBculty  during  the  bNsarine  of  the  weight 
in  onr  experiments.  If  the  weight  was  now  suddenly  removed,  the  arm  made 
a  movement  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  will.  On  perceiving  an  unexpected 
movement,  for  example,  of  the  arm,  we  are  very  much  inclined,  either  actually 
to  suppress  it  or  to  complicate  it  with  some  other  involuntary  movement. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must  here  take  place ;  the  muscle  must  remain 
in  the  same  state  of  contraction  which  it  was  m  so  long  as  the  weight  hung 
upon  it,  the  attention  of  the  experimenter  must  be  directed  to  the  arm,  only  to 

Srevent  any  independent  movement  superadding  itself  to  the  rising  of  the  Imib. 
'hat  this  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  probaoly  appeara  to  some,  we  can  satisfv  our- 
selves by  placing  a  weight  on  the  hand,  and  causing  it  to  be  unexpectedly  re- 
moved by  another  person ;  we  shall  soon  learn  by  the  muscular  feel  to  distinguish 
whether  the  moi^ement  made  by  the  arm  is  purely  the  result  of  elastic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle,  as  was  intended  in  our  expenments,  or  whether  the  muscle, 
on  the  removal  of  the  load,  contracts  more  or  less  than  while  bearing  it.  We 
may  assume  that  after  some  practice  the  movement  was  quite  iiivoluntary,  as, 
from  the  constancy  of  the  numben  obtained,  and  from  the  similarity  and  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  movement,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

^The  weights  which  we  used  were  8,  5,  7,  9, 11,  and  16  ounces;  smaller 
weights  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  constant  effect  upon  the  muscle ;  on  cutting 
off  burger  weights,  the  tendency  of  the  humerus  to  spring  up  with  the  forearm 
was  so  great  that  the  internal  condyle,  even  when  strongly  applied,  was  lifted 
out  of  the  hollow,  so  that  the  experiment  failed. 

••The  coune  of  the  experiments  was  as  follows:— If  we  began  by  keeping 
the  arm  quiet,  with  different  loads  at  the  same  point,  it  sprang  up,  when  the 
weight  was  cut  off,  to  different  heights ;  the  muscles  had  therefore  been  con- 
tracted to  different  degrees.  But  the  object  was,  in  each  series  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  muscles,  at  the  same  d^ee  of  contraction,  were  extended  by 
different  weights ;  therefore  we  wishea  to  make  the  arm,  after  having  been 
differently  laden,  to  spring  up  to  a  definite  degree.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
sought  at  what  degree  the  loaded  arm  must  be  kept,  in  order  to  make  it  spring 
up  to  the  degree  fixed  upon;  and  now  some  consecutive  experiments  were 
made  with  these  numbera.  While  bearing  the  load,  the  arm  fell  or  rose  almost 
always  one  or  two  degrees ;  if  this  difference  did  not  amount  to  more,  one  or 
two  degrees,  with  the  sign  +  or  —  were  added  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  arm  had  removed  from  the  starting-point.  Often  the  arm  rose  from  the 
fixed  starting-point  to  one  or  two  degrees  higher  or  lower  than  that  intended ; 
then  the  difference  was  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  terminal  figure,  just  as 
was  done  with  the  commencing  number.    From  the  commencing  numbers  thuH 
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obtained,  of  usually  five  experiments  with  the  same  weight,  the  average  was 
considered  to  be  the  true  one. 

'*  With  a  view  as  far  as  possible  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the  will,  the  order 
of  the  experiments  was  changed  in  all  manner  of  wajrs.  Some  experiments  were 
taken  consecutively  with  the  same  weight,  or  the  weights  were  cnanged  in  each 
experiment  in  a  different  order ;  the  arm  was  placed  alternately  at  a  high  and 
low  figure,  &c.  All  this  gave  the  same  results,  which  appeared  to  us  to  afford 
some  e;uarantee  for  the  involuntariness  of  the  movements.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, having  described  the  experiments,  to  their  analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  inferences  we  may  draw  from  them. 


it 


(6,)  JfutfysisqfiAeMeiiod, 


"  In  the  analysis  of  our  experiments,  two  questions  are  to  be  answered : 
How  does  the  loeight  act  upon  the  muscles  ?  and  What  was  ascertained  with  re- 
spect to  their  extension  ? 

**  The  following  may  serve  to  answer  the  first  question : — ^The  weighty  sus- 
pended on  the  extremity  of  the  radius,  naturally  exercised,  at  different  angles 
of  the  arm,  a  different  tractive  force  upon  the  muscles.  The  latter,  besides  the 
appended  weight,  had  also  to  bear  that  of  the  forearm,  which  likewise,  in  its 
different  positions,  had  not  the  same  influence.  On  the  different  muscles,  too, 
or  parts  of  the  same  muscle,  the  weight  had  a  different  effect.  From  the  angle 
of  the  fore  and  upper  arm,  with  each  point  of  origin  and  insertion,  it  could  be 
calculated  what  tlie  length  of  each  flexor  muscle  in  its  integrity,  and  that  of 
its  muscular  fasciculi  alone  were ;  the  lengthening  and  shortening  had  refe- 
rence, of  course,  only  to  the  latter,  as  the  tendons  might  be  considered  as  iu- 
extensible  for  our  weights.  (Wundt  found  that  the  muscle  of  an  ox  of  49  omm. 
in  length  was  extended  0'480mm.  by  10  grammes,  that  is,  jj^;  the  tendon  of 
an  ox  of  193'5mm.  in  length  was  extended  by  the  same  weight  0*20,  that  is, 
^x^.)    For  the  arm  with  which  the  exj)eriments  were  made,  we  determined 


the  tenths  of  the  muscles  and  of  their  fasciculi,  also  the  distances  of  the  axis 
of  the  joint  from  their  origins  and  insertions,  from  the  average  of  different 
measurements  made  upon  eight  arms  of  dead  bodies.  That  our  calculation 
can  possess  only  approximative  value,  and  that  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  absolute 
accuracy,  is  evident. 

'*  What  light  now  did  our  experiments  throw  upon  the  extension  of  the 
muscles  P 

"  While  the  loaded  arm  was  held  on  a  level  with  its  origin,  the  muscle  pos- 
sessed its  natural  length  (X)  +  the  extension  (d)  by  the  weight.  To  keep  the 
arm  at  this  height,  the  muscle  must,  during  the  experiment,  remain  at  the 
same  degree  of  contraction.  If  the  weight  was  suddenly  removed,  the  muscle 
contracted  again  to  its  natural  length  at  that  degree  of  contraction ;  this  was 
made  known  by  the  arm  springing  up.  We  could  calculate  X  and  X  +  <f,  and 
thus  the  extension  at  different  degrees  of  contraction  and  by  different  weights 
was  found.  If  fatigue  came  into  play,  the  matter  was  somewhat  different ; 
this  took  place  in  the  second  series  of  our  experiments.  We  had  by  practice 
to  attain  to  that  point,  that  the  arm,  while  bearing  the  weight,  was  held  mo- 
tionless, and  that,  on  cutting  off  the  weight,  the  muscle  contracted^  without 
the  will  having  influence  upon  the  movement  of  the  arm. 

"Tlie  reason  why  we  have  not  taken  the  resistance  of  the  antagonistie 
muscles  into  our  calculation  is,  that  we  could  in  the  first  place  satisfy  our- 
selves by  feeling,  that  the  extensors  of  the  arm  remained  relaxed  during  the 
experiment.  That  the  relaxed  muscles  exercise  little  force,  althoneh  by  their 
natural  attachment  they  are  kept  somewhat  extended,  we  can  easirf  perceive, 
when  we  consider  how  great  the  extensibility  of  the  living  muscle  is.  This  we 
can  distinctly  see,  when  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  for  gxwnple  the 
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M.  rectus  intemas,  is  paralyzed.  During  the  first  days,  before  tlie  rectus  ex- 
tenius  has  acquired  a  contraction,  the  pupil  is  still  brought  quite  into  the 
middle  of  the  space  between  the  eyelids,  solely  through  the  elastic  contraction 
of  the  rectus  internus,  a  proof  that  its  antagonist  in  a  state  of  relaxation 
exercisea  no  force  worth  speaking  of. 

"{c.)  Ettimaium  of  our  Experinteuis, 

"  From  the  numbers  obtained  was  to  be  calculated,  by  what  part  of  their 
length  the  muscular  fasciculi  were  extended  by  a  given  weight.  The  fasciculi 
of  the  different  muscles,  and  also  the  different  fasciculi  of  the  same  muscle, 
have  their  points  of  attachment  at  different  distances  from  the  axis  of  the 
joint,  the  lon^t  bundles  being  inserted  farthest  from  the  axis.  This  observa- 
tion, communicated  to  us  by  Professor  Bonders,  was  made  by  him  on  a  previous 
occasion.  He  thought  that  such  a  connexion  might  very  well  exist,  that  the 
extensions  in  movement  for  all  fasciculi  of  co-operative  muscles  might  be 
equal.  But  he  remarks,  that  even  when  this  relation  did  not  obtain,  all 
fasciculi  would  co-operate  by  their  elasticity,  although  in  a  different  d^ree. 
Now,  in  our  measurements  we  found  the  relation  between  the  length  of  the 
fasciculi  and  the  distance  at  which  their  point  of  attachment  lies  from  the  axis 
of  the  ioint,  to  be  such  as  we  expected,  with  slight  variations,  which  probably 
depended  on  faults  in  the  measurement,  which  it  was  difficult  to  avoid,  as  the 
boundary  between  muscular  and  tendinous  substance  is  not  everywhere  strictly 
defined.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unimportant  to  ascertain  whether  this  rela- 
tion is  met  with  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  As  in  consequence  of  the 
law,  that  tie  length  of  a  bundle  and  the  distance  of  ih  point  of  attachment  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  stand  to  one  another  in  h  fixed  relation,  it  is  indifferent  of 
which  bundle  we  calculate  the  length  at  different  angles  of  the  arm,  provided 
this  bundle  fulfils  the  law  laid  down,  we  might  for  all  fasciculi  of  the  muscles, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  biceps  or  to  the  brachialis  internus,  take  an 
average ;  the  curves  of  contraction  found  for  this  bundle  must  hold  good  also 
for  all  others.  We  assumed  for  our  arm  such  an  average,  determined  what 
part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle  must  be  allowed  for  the  tendon  (which 
we,  as  has  been  said,  consider  to  be  inextensible),  calculated  the  length  of 
muscular  fasciculus  +  tendon  for  the  angle,  which  the  arm  made  without  and 
with  an  appended  weight,  and  thus  ascertained  how  great  the  distance  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  fasciculus  in  each  case  was.  In  order  to  know  bv 
what  part  of  its  leneth  the  fasciculus  was  extended,  we  subtracted  from  both 
lengths  the  unalteraole  length  of  the  tendon,  and  thus  found  the  measure  of 
extensibility  for  the  muscmar  fasciculus. 

"  Haviiu^  ascertained  how  much  the  muscle  was  extended,  it  had  next  to  be 
calcidatedby  what  weij|[bt  this  was  effected.  The  weight  acts  in  different 
positions  of  the  arm,  with  different  force  upon  the  muscle.  The  annexed 
figure  may  illustrate  how  the  value  of  the  weight  for  each  position  was 
calculated. 

"  Let  £  D  be  a  rod,  moveable  around  its  centre  of  motion,  D ;  A  D,  another 
rod  connected  by  a  hing^e  with  £  D,  and  fastened  vertically ;  A  C,  an  elastic 
band.  Let  P  be  the  weight,  which,  attached  at  £,  counterbalances  over  two 
pulleys  the  weight  of  the  rod,  £  D. 

"  Let  Q  be  a  weight,  which  in  B  is  attached  to  the  rod  B  D ;  the  question 
now  is — What  force  must  the  band  A  C  exercise  to  keep  the  rod  £  D  toith  the 
weight  Q  in  that  position  at  rest,  when  the  iceight  P  is  taken  aw<nf  ? 

"  If  P  be  taken  away,  two  weights  act  on  the  point  D ;  P  and  Q  in  the 
direction  of  gravity  B  Q.  These  weights  we  can  replace  by  a  weight  R^ 
attached  at  C ;  in  order  to  exercise  tlie  same  force,  K  must  be  =  (P+Q) 

B  D 

g-^  as  P  -i-  Q  acts  on  the  arm  of  the  lever,  B  D ;  £^  on  the  arm  of  the  lever 
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xj  u,  jueb  bue  uas  \j  o  icprcseuv  wc  amount  auu  uuvcuuu  ui  i*uc  luiw  j 
This  may  again  be  resoWea  into  the  forces  C  a  and  Ce,  Ca  acts  in  the  pr 
longed  direction  of  A  e.     Now,  asACaftandACADare  similar,  Ga :  C 


C  D.    Let  the  line  C  b  represent  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  force  B. 

)ro- 
A 

C  A 
=C  b  lAJ),  and,  consequently,  Ca^=sCb  X  rjt  • 

"According  to  our  oonstruction:  06  is  :=  the  value  of  it  attached  at 

C.  =  (P  +  Q)^,  therefore  C*=(P  +  Q)^-^xJ-^ 

**  This  formula  gires  us  the  force  which  G  A  (the  muscle)  must  exercise  in 
each  position  of  the  arm,  in  order  to  support  the  weight  of  the  arm  +  the  ap« 
pended  weight. 

"  In  order  to  apply  the  formula,  we  required  to  know  the  weight  P,  which 
attached  at  B  (the  extremity  of  the  radius),  made  equilibrium  with  the  arm, 
when  A  D  (the  humerus)  was  placed  vwiioBlij.  This  weight  we  detennined 
directljr  in  a  dead  arm ;  a  cord  was  fastened  to  the  radius  in  the  same  pboe 
where  in  my  experiments  the  bracelet  was  worn.  This  cord  ran  over  two 
pulleys  which  had  little  friction.  The  humerus  was  fixed  yertieally,  and  nov 
the  yalue  of  F  was  determined.  After  that  it  was  ascertained  how  much  water 
was  displaced  by  the  arm  to  the  elbow-joint,  as  well  as  by  my  arm ;  the  radius 
of  the  dead  arm  was  measured,  and  now  we  lud,  supposing  tne  specific  grantj 
of  both  arms  to  be  the  same,  all  the  data  necessary  to  find  P  for  my  arm.  i 
and  Q  were  therefore  known  quantities. 

"  In  order  to  find  Uie  ayerage  measurement  of  the  muscles,  we  made  d6te^ 
minations  of  the  distances  and  lengths  sought  for  in  eight  dead  arms;  bat 
rather  than  employing  the  ayerages  thus  obtained,  we  usm  the  determmatinoa 
made  on  one  arm,  which  deyiated  little  from  these  ayerages." 

The  author  appends  the  following  wi  an  example  of  his  mode  of 
oalculation : 

''The  arm  stood,  when  loaded  with  II  ounces,  at  90°;  after  catting  off  the 
weight,  it  sprang  up  to  74°. 

*  The  muscle  is  the  side  of  a  triangle,  of  which  we  know  two  sides  and  the 
interyening  an|;le. 

"The  one  side  {a)  is  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  the  joint  and  the 
origin ;  the  other  {b),  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  the  joint  and  the 
attachment  of  the  muscle;  the  interyening  angle  (G)  is  in  the  one  case  74^: 
the  length  of  the  muscle  (e)  is  sought. 

"  Now  G«=««-f  ^  -2ab  Cos  G. 

*'  If  we  here  substitute  the  known  yalnes,  we  find : 

For  c,  if  C  is=74° 218-71 

And    ifGis=90° 289  00 

"  The  tendon,  subtracted  from  both  lengthn,  giyes  for  tl^e  extension  of  the 
muscular  substance :  10*29  mm. 

**  At  the  angle  of  90°  the  muscb  bore  the  weight  of  the  arm  (P)+tbe 
appended  weight  (Q). 

*'For  my  arm  P  is  =8*2  ounces,  Q  is  here=ll  oz. 

"We  therefore  haye  for  the  yalue  of  the  weight,  when  the  arm  stands  at  90° 

^4.0^  ^^  x^- 19  2  ?^^x^®- 18307 

*'At  74°  the   muscle   bore  only  the  weight   of   the  arm,  therefore: 

pBD^CA^g.gW5^2^1^  56,835,    the   muscle   was»  therefore 

extended   I0'29   minim  by   76*235  ounces^    or,    acoording    to  the    for* 
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mala    of    Weber,    E  =    -r;    j  x -pj*  i^  measure  of  extensibility  was 

6I+50-7l'^133-07-66-835=Q''^^^^^^  "^S^  =  ^"^^^^  kilogrammes, 
that  b,  the  musde  was,  in  this  case,  with  a  length  of  106^85  mm.,  when  loaded 
with  9*4952  kilogrammes,  extended  -j^^^  of  its  length  by  1  kilogramme." 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  a  statement  of  hi&  experiments  on  the 
xtnfatigued'  muscle : 

EJtperitnents  with  Taking  Away  the  Whole  Weiffht, 

The  results  are  given  in  a  table. 

"It  i»to  be  observed  that  the  position  of  the  arm  was  measured  by  the 
upper  surface  of  the  radius  in  perfect  supination.  As,  properly  speaking,  the 
position  of  the  axis  of  the  arm  was  sought,  we  have  throughout  subtracted  half 
the  thickness  of  the  arm  at  the  radius  (for  my  arm  on  the  edge  4P)  from  the 
first  and  terminal  numbers.  The  loading  lasted  in  this  series  of  experiments 
each  time  ten  seconds. 

"  The  numbers  in  the  table  comprised  under  the  words  '  commenced  at,'  are 
averages  usually  of  five  different  experiments  in  the  same  series,  taken  with  the 
same  weight. 

"It  appears  that,  on  different  days,  some  difference  was  found  in  the  com- 
mencing numbers,  which  differences,  however,  have  a  very  slight  influence  on 
the  measure  of  extensibility  of  the  muscles. 

"  The  same  experiments  were  performed  bv  Professor  Bonders  as  by  me.  At 
first  he  obtained  much  greater  and  less  regular  results  than  I  had  founci.  He 
thought  he  thus  discovered  that  the  dividing  of  the  thread,  which  always  before 
was  somewhat  felt,  excited  some  voluntary  action.  The  method  was  therefore 
so  modified  that  the  weight  was  not  cut  off,  but  was  only  suddenly  and  quickly 
raised,  so  that  the  arm  could  spring  up  freely.  This  modification  had  the 
effect  of  making  his  numbers  nearly  equal  to  mine,'* 

b.  Estimation  of  these  Experiments. 

A  table  is  given,  in  which  the  result  of  the  estimation  of  the 
anthor's  experiments  is  to  be  found.  The  first  column  contains  the 
consecutive  numbers  of  the  experiments ;  the  second^  the  angle  which 
the  forearm  made  with  the  upper  arm  after  the  weight  was  cut  off*; 
the  Hiirdy  the  angle  which  the  loaded  forearm  made  j  the  fourth^  the 
weight  which  was  suspended  on  the  radius;  the./f/2!^,  the  weight  which 
the  non-extended  muscle  had  actually  to  bear  ;  the  lixxik,  the  length  of 
muscle  +  tendon ;  the  aevan^A,  the  length  of  the  muscular  fasciculus  alone ; 
the  eighth,  the  average  length ;  the  ninthy  the  average  weight  for  which 
the  measure  of  extensibility  is  calculated ;  the  tenth,  the  value  of  £  = 
coefficient  of  elasticity. 

"  In  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  E  we  have  placed  :  /  =  the  length  of  the 
muscular  fasciculus,  when  the  arm  was  unloaded,  p  =  the  weight  of  the  arm 
acting  in  the  direction  of  the  muscle  expressed  in  kilogrammes. 

"In  fig.  3v  we  see  the  course  of  the  extension  by  aifierent  weights  at  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  contraction  of  my  flexors ;  in  fig.  4,  the  same  for  Professor 
Donders.     The  abscissec  represent  the  weights,  the  ordinates  the  lengths. 
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Here,  too,  tira  weight  is  expressed  in  kilogrammes,  the  length  in  mm.    The 
first  table  refers  to  my  experiments." 

e.  Experimenti  with  Removal  c/a  Part  of  ike  Weigkt. 

Besides  the  experiments  above  given,  some  were  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"The  arm  was  loaded  with  two  weights,  each  of  6oz.,  and  set  at  00^  (that  is, 
its  axis  at  W) ;  after  ten  seconds  the  ten  ounces  were  removed,  and  the  arm 
sprang  up.  Wit^  the  sauie  load  it  was  again  placed  at  the  same  number ;  afier 
ten  seconds,  one  weight  of  5oc.  was  removed,  the  arm  still  loaded  with  the 
second  weight,  again  spraitg  up.  After  some  seconds*  rest  it  was  set  with  this 
last  height  at  tne  number  to  which  it  had  last  risen;  after  ten  seconds  the 
weight  was  removed,  and  the  arm  again  rose.** 

In  this  way  two  series  of  experiments  were  made,  the  resalts  of 
which  are  given  in  a  table,  on  which  the  aathor  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

"  We  see  that  the  mnscle  was  6*14  mm.  shorter  when  the  load  was  at  once 
taken  away  than  when  it  had  to  raise  a  part  of  the  weight  before  that  too  was 
removed. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  it  had  to  perform  nearly  as  much  work  in  order  to 
bring  the  arm  from  94°  to  82^  as  to  bring  the  arm  -f-  5oz.  from  94^  to  90"^,  the 
arm  alone  from  90°  to  84"^  5'.  The  work  in  the  first  case  was :  1*2509,  in  the 
last  1*2454  kilogrammes.  After  the  performance  of  the  same  work,  it  had  in 
the  two  cases  a  different  length ;  whence  it  would  appear  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  alto^ther  as  ehistic,  but  that,  during  the  extension,  its  nature 
cljAnges,  as  Fiek  ako  remarked." 

Y.  General  Bebultb  obtained  from  this  series  of  ExPERnoEKTS. 

The  author  deduces  as  the  principal  result  of  his  ezperimcmts: 
that  the  muacle  is,  at  least  toUhin  certain  UmitSf  extended  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  qft^ie  weights  : 

"  We  see  in  ^.  3,  that  the  lines  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  I,  confirm  thb  law, 
as  their  deviations  from  the  perpendicular  are  easily  explained  from  the  many 
sources  of  error  which  our  method  presents;  the  lines  0  and  H,  indeed,  exhibit 
greater  deviations,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that  we  have  here  probslily 
to  do  with  errors  in  the  observation.  In  fig.  4,  we  perceive  that  the  linrs 
A,  B,  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  deviate  not  much  from  the  perpendicular,  whUe  B,  C, 
and  I,  exhibit  more  deviation,  although  not  so  as  to  make  them  quite  at 
variance  with  the  law^  which  we  thought  we  observed. 

"  Our  expenments  confirm  Wundt's  opinion  respecting  the  relation  between 
extension  and  weight.  In  the  first  place,  we  found  the  extensibility  of  the 
muscle  tolerably  equal  in  different  degrees  of  contraction.  In  the  values  of  £ 
we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  regular  rise  or  fall,  but  that  the  differences  in 
each  separate  series  nearly  compensate  each  other ;  the  same  we  can  deduce 
from  figures  3  and  4.  For  as  we  can  determine  by  what  part  of  its  length  the 
muscle  is  extended  in  all  series  bv  the  same  weight,  if  we,  namely,  for  each  line 
separately  divide  the  {greatest  length  which  the  muscle  baa  in  all  series 
with  the  same  weight  (in  fig.  S  witn  12,  in  fig.  4  with  17'5),  by  the  shortest 
length  with  the  same  weight  in  all  series  (in  fig.  3  with  6,  in  fig.  4  with  9),  we 
obtain  the  fraction  sought. 

"  We  see  that  it  does  not  hence  appear  that  the  muscle,  with  different 
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aures  of  contraeiioii,  has  a  different  oo-efficieut  of  elasticity:  a  priori  we  sbould 
expect  that  it  should  diminish  with  the  increase  of  contraction,  as  it  diminishes 
with  the  transition  of  the  muscle  from  rest  into  activity.  On  this  point  the 
earlier  experiments,  with  cut-out  muscles  of  frogs,  could  not  lead  to  any  result, 
as  the  measure  of  contraction  could  not  in  them  be  yoluntarily  regulated. 

"  The  only  difference  that  we  constantly  found  between  the  much  and  the 
little  contracted  muscle  was,  that  in  strong  contraction  the  bearing  of  heavy 
weight  became  much  more  rapidly  troublesome,  and  even  painful,  than  in  slight 
contraction. 

"We  found,  moreover,  for  the  biceps  and  brachialis  internus,  the  measure  of 
extensibility  as  an  average  from  the  whole  table,  for  Professor  Donders,  000836, 
and  for  me,  0*00941  for  1  kilogramme. 

**  In  order  to  calculate  for  what  weisht  this  measure  held  good  with  refe- 
rence to  the  primitive  bundles,  we  had  to  ascertain  the  cross  section  of  the 
flexor  muscles  and  that  of  the  primary  bundles.  We  found  for  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  on  an  average,  530  sq.  mm. 

*' Of  the  short  head    ....    452    „ 
**  Of  the  brachialis  internus  .    .    614    „ 

"  The  cross  section  of  a  primary  fasciculus  is  about  -g^  mm.,  and  therefore 
the  muscles  named  contain  together  about  798,500  primary  fasciculi. 

"  All  these  fasciculi  are  extended  in  the  same  proportion;  therefore  the  mea- 
sure of  extennbility  is  for  each  fasciculus  as  great  as  for  the  whole  muscle. 
While  the  whole  mass  of  the  brachialis  internus  bears  1  kilogramme,  each  pri- 
marv  fasciculus  bears  -g^  gramme ;  and  therefore  the  measure  of  extensibility 
in  the  fasciculi  is  relatea  to  that  weight.    The  result,  consequently,  is,  that  a 

frimaiy  bundle,  extended  hj  1  milligramme  becomes  nearly  1  per  cent,  longer, 
n  this  calculation,  the  supinator  lon^us  is  not  taken  into  account,  as  with  the 
angle,  which  the  arm  made  in  most  of  our  experiments,  it  certainly  did  not  co- 
operate much  as  a  flexor." 


YL  ExPEBiincNTs  on  the  Influence  of  Fatigue. 

Fatigue  Dr.  Mansvelt  endeavoured  to  develop  in  three  modes  : — 

1st.  By  causing  the  same  weight  to  be  borne  for  a  long  time. 

2nd.  By  causing  a  heavy  weight  to  be  borne. 

Srd.  By  causing  a  heavy  weight  to  be  lifted. 

The  first  four  aeries  of  experiments  made  on  this  subject  were  by 
Professor  Donders ;  the  three  following  by  the  author.  Two  series, 
which  do  not  differ  much  from  these,  have  not  been  communicated. 

*'  From  our  experiments  it  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  after  bearing^  for 
a  long  time,  the  arm  rises  more  than  after  bearing  for  a  shorter  time.  Rii>ing 
higher  indicates  that  the  muscle  was  more  strongly  contracted ;  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  muscle,  in  order  to  keep  the  arm  at  the  same  height,  must  have 
a  less  natural  length,  that  therefore  its  extensibilitv  increases  under  the  bur- 
den. This  influence  is  more  plainly  perceptible  for  slight  than  for  greater 
differences.  The  consequent  fatigue,  arising  from  long-continued  extension, 
affain  rapidly  disappears,  but  especially  when  work  was  performed  by  the  lifting 
of  heavy  weights. 

"  In  this  last  case,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  work 
performed  was  not  very  great ;  in  the  regulated  displacement  of  smaller  loads 
the  muscles  of  our  arms  performed  much  more  work,  yet  in  this  instance  the 
rapidly-occurriuff  and  increasing  feeling  of  fatigue  soon  prevented  us  from  pro- 
oeediing.  Probably  after  more  work  the  result  of  fatigue  would  have  made  itself 
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longer  felt.  We  often  obseired  that  ihe/eelinf  of  fatigue  arose  and  continued 
in  a  high  degree  when  the  numbers  no  longer  mdicatea  increased  extensibility. 

"  If  we  put  together  what  we  ascertained  from  this  series  of  experiments, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  results : 

"  In  a  short  time  after  long-continued  extension  the  muscle  becomes  more 
extensible ;  the  will  must  stimulate  it  more  strongly,  if  it  is  to  maintain  the 
same  shortness. 

"  The  influence  of  fatigue  rapidly  disappears. 

"  The  tentation  of  fatigue  is  no  measure  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle.** 

To  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mansvelt's  interesting 
researches,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  quote  largely  from  his  work, 
and  to  follow  the  text  of  the  volume  pretty  closely.  The  nature  of 
•the  subject,  inyolving  so  much  of  direct  experiment  and  of  calculation, 
appeared  to  call  for  such  a  course.  The  &ct<8  observed  hy  him.  will 
speak  for  themselves,  and  will  be  found  to  supply  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  physiology  of  the  muscular  system :  bat,  as  before  said, 
we  would  refer  those  who  take  special  interest  in  the  question  to  the 
original 


Abt.  XII. — The  Weight  and  Dimensiana  of  the  Heart  in  HeaUh  and 
Diseage.  By  Thomas  B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Reprinted 
from  the  '  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.'} — London,  1854. 
pp.  64. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  large  series  of  observations,  with  calcula- 
tions, and  the  inferences  thence  deducible.  They  have  been  made  by 
the  author  himself.  The  tables  include  198  observations  of  the  weights 
of  organs  regarded  as  healthy,  and  150  observations  of  the  weights  of 
hearts  pi*esenting  either  primary  or  secondary  disease.  The  fneagure- 
ments  are  of  42  healthy  and  of  45  diseased  organs.  The  whole  series 
have  been  carefully  selected  from  a  larger  number  of  observations.  We 
cannot  here  deal  with  such  a  solid  array  of  facts,  otherwise  than  by 
urgently  commending  them  to  the  attentive  study  of  pathologists^ 


Art.  XIII. — On  the  Areas  Senilis,  or  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Cornea. 
By  Edwin  Canton,  F.RC.S.— Zoncfon,  1863.    pp.  227. 

An  exact  title-page  of  this  work  would  have  run  thus :  '  On  Fatty 
Degeneration  in  general,  and  of  the  Cornea  in  particular,  as  a  sign  of 
advancing  Age.'  This  will  appear  from  a  glance  over  its  pages ;  thus 
the  first  chapter  gives  a  very  good  description  of  this  morbid  change  as 
obvious  to  ordinary  inspection,  and  an  account  of  the  structural  alte- 
ration as  revealed  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  In  the  second  chapter 
we  have  the  family  histories  of  several  examples  showing  hereditair 
tendency.  In  the  third  chapter  several  cases  are  quoted  in  which  the 
arcus  senilis  followed  on  ophthalmia.  Longevity  forms  the  topic  of 
'^he  fourth  chapter,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  instances  of  pro- 
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longed  life  without  the  occorrenoe  of  this  sign  of  old  age.  The  fol- 
lowing chapters  embrace  the  consideratioD  of  fsXty  and  calcareoaa 
degeneration  as  the  consequences  of  age,  disease,  and  intemperance. 
The  sum  of  Mr.  Canton's  researches  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
exact  and  concise  statement  of  Paget — y\z. :  "  The  arcus  senilis  seems 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  indication  which  has  yet  been  found  of 
proneness  to  an  extensive  or  general  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues.** 
This  pro])osition  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  observations,  and  by  the 
very  foil  literary  history  of  the  subject  presented  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Canton's  essay. 


Art.  Xnr. — On  the  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Closwre  and  ImTno- 
bUity  of  the  Jaws.  By  Christopheb  Heath,  F.RC.S.  1863, 
Pamphlet     pp.  23. 

Three  cases  of  immobility  of  the  jaws,  caused  by  rigidity  of  cicatrix, 
or  by  a  bridge  of  bone,  serve  as  the  occasion  for  describing  an  opera- 
tion for  its  relief,  which  consists  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  joint 
io  the  lower  jaw,  as  introduced  by  Dr.  Frederick  Esmarch,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  which  gave  most  satis&c- 
tory  results  in  one  of  Mr.  Heath's  cases.  The  author  quotes  also  the 
various  causes  of  immobility  of  the  jaws,  as  given  by  Dr.  Gross  of 
Philadelphia.  The  literature  generally  of  closure  of  the  jaws  has 
not  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Heath.  The  cases  related  possess  great 
surgical  interest,  and  reflect  a  considerable  degree  of  credit  upon  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  operator. 

The  cases  related  being  strictly  surgical,  and,  as  such,  of  the  severest 
kind,  do  scarcely  answer  to  the  scope  of  the  title-page,  which  would 
seem  to  embrace  all  varieties  of  immobility  of  the  jaws.  This  affec- 
tion is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  an  acute  form,  the  result  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  ligamentous  structures,  induced  by,  or  ex- 
tending from,  acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  alveoli  and 
maxilla,  and  obstinate  though  it  be  in  this  form,  yielding  usually  to 
active  local  treatment.  So  &r,  therefore,  this  brochure  is  incomplete, 
whereas  a  complete  treatise  founded  upon  Mr.  Heath's  clinical  obser- 
vations would  have  possessed  great  value.  For  the  history  of  those 
forms  of  spurious  lock-jaw,  dependent  upon  the  more  easily  removeable 
causes,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  several  discussions  which  are 
reported  in  the  '  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science.'  At  the  same 
time,  we  would  direct  attention  to  an  ingenious  instrument  devised  by 
Mr.  Cattlin,  of  Highbury,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  jaws.  This 
instrument  is  so  contrived  as  to  effect  either  rapid  or  gradual  extension 
of  the  joint,  with  complete  control  over  the  degree  of  force  exerted. 
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Am.  XY. — I)a8  Puerperalfi^>er  am  St.  P^ereburger  Eebanimen-IiuU' 
ttUe,  von  1845 — 1859,  mit  Bezugnahme  auf  gUi^izeiJ^e  Vet- 
hcUtnisM  in  den  ixbrigen  Gebdrh&tisem  und  dem  Weichb&de  der 
Stadt  SL  Peterthwrg.  Yon  Dr.  Th.  Huoenberoeb,  Sen.,  Professor 
und  Accoucheur  am  Hebammen-Institute. — St.  Peienb^arghy  1862. 

Puerperal  Fever  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Midwivee^  InstiitUion,  Jmn 
1845 — 1859,  toith  a  Comparatvoe  Account  of  ike  Experience  of  the 
other  Lying-in  ffospitala,  and  the  Town  PrcKtioe  of  SL  Peteriburg. 
By  Dr.  Th.  Hugenberoer,  Sen.,  Profeaaor  at  the  Midwivea' 
Institution. — St.  Peterdmrgh,  1862. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  development  of 
puerperal  fever.  The  method  pursued  is  admirably  calculated  to  place 
the  great  question  of  etiology  in  the  clearest  possible  light*  Minute, 
searching,  exhaustive,  and  candid,  it  ought  to  carry  conviction  to  eveiy 
impartial  mind.  We  have  here  brought  together  for  comparison  and 
contrast  the  experience  derived  from  the  various  conditions  under 
which  obstetric  practice  may  be  conducted.  We  see  exhibited  in  the 
most  striking  manner  the  different  results  attending  hospital  and  home 
obstetric  practice.  The  history  of  puerperal  fever — ^that  ruthless 
scourge  which  alone  destroys  more  lying-in  women  than  all  other 
causes  united — is  carefully  traced  through  its  various  phases  and  in- 
vasions in  the  Mid  wives*  Institution  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  The  mortality  of  the  remaining  lying-in  hospitals  of 
the  town  during  the  same  period  is  also  exhibited.  And,  lastly,  the 
general  obstetric  history  of  the  extra-nosocomial  population  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  hospitals.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  arri?e 
at  certain  definite  conclusions  of  the  highest  medical  and  social 
importance. 

During  the  fifteen  years,  1845 — 1859,  there  were  delivered  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Mid  wives'  Institution  8036  women;  of  these,  1614  fell 
ill,  306,  or  nearly  four  per  cent.,  died.  The  diseases  affecting  these 
women  are  divided  into:  1.  General  diseased  conditions,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  continued  from  pregnancy  into  labour  and  the  puer- 
peral state.  Of  these,  there  were  40  cases  of  bronchial  catarrh,  31  of 
lung-inflammation,  17  of  lung-consumption,  50  of  cholera,  16  of 
typhus,  12  of  ague.     Of  220  cases  of  this  class,  46  ended  f&tally. 

In  the  second  class  are  enumerated  38  cases  of  laceration  of  the 
perinseum,  5  of  laceration  of  the  uterus,  5  of  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremity,  32  of  inflammations  of  the  breast,  26  of  anaemia  from 
placenta  pnevia  and  flooding,  25  of  eclampsia,  and  23  of  mania.  Of 
160  cases  of  this  class,  22  ended  fatally. 

In  the  third  class  are  ranged  cases  strictly  belonging  to  the  puer- 
peral process.  The  large  proportional  number  of  1234  cases  of  sick- 
ness to  8036  labours,  calls  for  the  remark,  that  every  case  marked  by 
strong  shivering  with  consecutive  heat,  pulse  rising  to  100 — 120,  and 
disturbance  of  the  puerperal  function,  was  classed  under  the  head  ol 
puerperal  fever.    These  cases  are  subdivided  as  follows : 
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A.  Localized  Puerperal  Proceisee, 

1.  Mild  metroperitonitis 278  without  a  death. 

8.    „     endometritis 306      ,>  „ 

3.  Se?€re  metroperitonitis 346  with  116  deaths. 

4.  n      endometritis 76     „       30     „ 

6.      ^      metrophlebitis  and  pjannia  .    123     ^,      78     „ 

B.  Ifon-loealued  Puerperal  Processes, 

1.  Mild  inflammatory  fever    ...••88  witbont  a  death. 

2.  Severe  aoute  septicemia    .    •    •    .      14  with  14  deaths. 

Totals 1234  cases,  238     „ 

« 

In  addition  to  the  registered  deaths,  not  less  than  15  deaths  oc- 
cnrred  amongst  the  women  who  persisted  in  leaving  the  institution 
whilst  sick. 

Tables  showing  the  numbers  of  cases  of  sickness  occurring  during 
each  month  are  given.     The  general  results  are  as  follows  : 

In  winter    .  2106  lying-in  women  were  treated^  405  fell  sick,  88  died. 

In  spring    .  1934  „  „  292      „        66    „ 

In  summer .  1927  „  „  227      „        39    „ 

In  autumn  •  2069  „  „  310      „        45    „ 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  several  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever 
which  arose  in  the  hospital,  Dr.  Hugenberger  observes  that  there  were 
dajs  when  nearly  every  lying>in  woman  in  the  institution  appeared 
more  or  less  ill,  and  most  of  the  cases  beginning  gradually  and  mildly 
had  the  most  pernicious  results.  The  ruling  form  was  metro-peii- 
tonltia.  One  epidemic  that  raged  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1848 
is  thus  described.  It  began  in  March,  culminated  in  May,  abated  in 
tTune  and  July,  rose  again  in  August  and  September,  to  culminate  in 
October.  In  the  spring,  out  of  98  lying-in  women  20  were  attacked, 
and  8  died.  In  the  autumn,  of  66  women  19  were  attacked,  and  10 
died.  As  early  as  December,  1847,  isolated  cases  of  puerperal  fever 
occurred,  mostly  with  obvious  causes,  and  lasted  in  a  milder  form  and 
with  no  death  during  January  and  February.  In  March,  there  died 
quickly,  after  a  patient  with  suppurating  struma  who  took  metro- 
phlebitis^ a  primipara,  who  had  metro-peritonitis  after  difficult  turning 
for  cross-presentation.  From  that  date  cases  of  sickness  increased  in 
number,  and  culminated  in  May,  when  the  first  complications  of  the 
puerperal  fever,  with  the  then  commencing  epidemic  of  cholera,  were 
observed.  Henceforth,  the  adynamic  stage  of  the  puerperal  fever  was 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cholera,  and  it  often  remained 
doubtful  to  which  pest  the  patient  fell  a  victim.  Several  forceps 
operations  occurred  in  this  period  through  the  paralysis  of  the  uterus 
occasioned  by  the  cholera,  and  four  Csesarian  operations  were  per- 
formed upon  moribund  cholera  patients.  By  restricting  the  admis- 
sions, the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  was  diminished  during  June  and 
July.  The  number,  however,  rose  again  in  August  and  September. 
In  October  it  was  at  its  acme^  when  there  were  two  cases  of  gangrene 
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of  the  genitals,  'brought  about  by  difficult  labour,  occasioned  by  pdvic 
contraction  and  cross-presentation.  At  the  beginning  of  November 
the  Institution  was  closed  for  three  weeks,  but  fever  nevertheless  hap- 
pened in  the  following  year 

The  disastrous  influenoe  of  the  hospital  fever — ^for  so  puerperal 
fever  may  surely  be  called  by  as  good  a  title  as  <' hospital  gangrene** — 
was  transmitted  to  the  children.  The  infantile  mortality  rose  and  fell 
with  the  prevalence  and  remission  of  puerperal  fever,  and  that  not 
simply  in  consequence  of  privation  from  the  loss  of  the  mothers,  but 
from  well-defined  diseases,  the  expression  of  blood-poisoning. 

Of  the  8210  children  born,  498,  or  6  percent.,  were  putrid;  but 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  the  proportion  was  10  per  cent.,  8  per  cent,  in 
the  autumn  of  1848,  13  per  cent;  in  tbe  winter  and  spring  of  1856, 
and  9  per  cent,  in  the  winter  of  1856.  These  were  the  periods  of 
greatest  intensity  of  tbe  puerperal  fever.  During  the  years  1849, 
1852,  and  1854,  the  proportion  stood  at  the  normal  rate.  As  to  tbe 
mortality  of  the  live-born  children,  the  years  1846  and  1856  were 
especially  unfavourable.  Whereas,  the  mean  of  the  entire  fifteen 
years  was  2*6  per  cent.,  the  mortality  rose  in  the  first  year  to  12,  and 
in  the  last  to  14  per  cent.  The  difiicnlty  of  making  a  full  comparison 
was  increased  by  the  custom  of  transferring  the  children  c»f  single 
women  directly  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  Most  of  the  diseases  of 
the  newborn  children  arose  amongst  those  whose  mothers  were  sick, 
and  only  in  the  rarest  exceptions  amongst  those  whoee  mothers  were  in 
good  hcttdth.  During  the  acme  of  the  puerperal  pestilence  of  1846,  there 
were  numerous  cases  of  sudden  death  of  newborn  children  from 
eclampsia  and  trismus;  and  most  healthy,  blooming,  and  well* 
nourished  children  sank  rapidly.  In  this  year  also,  acute  atrof^y, 
vrith  jaundice,  erratic  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas^  and  induration  of 
the  cellular-tisRue,  were  not  infrequent. 

In  1856,  32  cases  of  malignant  ophthalmia  occurred  in  Jannary 
and  February.  Numerous  pyssmic  exanthemata,  bullous  and  gan- 
grenous erysipelas,  umbilical  phlebitis,  and  acute  exaudative  peri- 
tonitis, accompanied  the  severest  affections  amongst  the  mothera. 

Dr.  Hngenberger  makes  an  elaborate  etiological  analysisL  He 
observes,  that  neither  clinically  nor  anatomicaUy  has  he  discovered  any- 
thing new,  that  is  special,  in  bis  cases  of  puerperal  fever.  The  influences 
of  age^  number  of  pregnancies,  social  state,  general  health-condition  of 
pregnancy,  previous  stay  in  hospital,  excessive  distension  of  the  uterus, 
duration  of  labour,  floodings,  street-births,  and  premature  laboar,  the 
carrying  dead  children,  suppressed  milk-secretion,  errors  of  diet,  chills 
and  emotions,  and  of  epidemics,  are  minutely  investigated. 

He  next  enters  upon  a  comparative  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  Imperial  Foundling.  Heite  there  were  45  beds.  During  the 
same  fifteen  years  16,011  labours  toc^  place;  3842  cases  of  sickness, 
and  85  deaths  were  recorded.  Corrections  made,  the  death-rate  was 
4 '3  per  cent 

Another  comparison  is  drawn  with  the  lying-in  department  of  the 
Kalinkin-Town-HospitaL  Here  there  are  15  bed&  In  the  fifteen 
yearsy  1288  labours  and  20  deaths^  giving  a  death-rate  of  1-5  per  cent.. 
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were  recorded.     The  cases  of  sickness  were  isolated,  and  generally 
followed  pathological  labours. 

A  third  and  most  Taluable  comparison  is  then  made  with  the 
childbed  returns  of  the  town  of  St.  Petersburg — that  is,  with  labours 
conducted  outside  hospitals.  Excluding  the  country  and  noh* 
Christian  communities^  there  were  registered  in  the  fifteen  years 
235,293  births,  and  2520  deaths  in  childbed.  Of  these,  25,711 
labours  and  1117  deaths  belonged  to  the  hospitals,  giving  one-mnth  of 
the  labours  and  nearly  half  the  deaths.  Subtracting  these,  there  remain 
for  home  practice  209,582  births,  and  1403  deatha  For  the  hospitals 
there  is  a  mean  mortality  of  43  per  1000,  for  the  town  of  7  per  1000. 
He  quotes  Marc  d'Espiue,  as  showing  that  the  childbed  mortality  of 
Geneva  was  8,  of  Prussia  7,  of  Belgium  6,  of  England  between  6  and 
9  per  thousand.  He  cites  Faye  as  giving  the  mortality  of  Norway  in 
1851  as  8;  and  refers  to  Robert  Barnes'  Statistics  of  the  London 
Koyal  Maternity  Charity,  which  give  only  3  deaths  in  a  thousand. 
This  last  fietct  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  Dr.  Hugen- 
berger's  careful  inquiry  into  the  relative  mortality  of  lying-in  women 
in  hospitals  and  in  home  practice.  The  following  conclusions  were 
elicited — 

1.  Entire  want  of  coincidence  was  shown  during  28  months  of  re- 
lative greater  mortality  in  the  town  with  lesser  mortality  in  the 
hospitals;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  2^  months  of  lesser  town  mortality 
were  accompanied  by  great  hospital  mortality;  and  lastly,  during  19 
months  of  mean  town  mortality,  there  was  excessive  hospital  mortality 
during  5  months,  and  lesser  during  14  months. 

3.  A  partial  coincidence  showed  itself  with  the  Midwives'  Institute 
during  26  months  of  lesser,  and  during  9  months  of  greater  mortality. 

3.  Complete  coincidence  was  shown  during  1 1  months  of  contem- 
poraneous greater  mortality,  during  32  months  of  lesser,  and  during  8 
months  of  mean  mortality,  between  the  hospitals  and  the  town. 

4.  The  so-called  puerperal-fever  epidemics  coincided  only  excep« 
tionally  with  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  lying-in  hospitals. 

5.  In  the  town,  puerperal  fever  never  raged  as  an  epidemic  during 
the  fifteen  years. 

6.  The  fluctuations  otpluB  and  minus  in  the  town  mortality  always 
stood  in  opposition  to  the  contemporaneous  unfavourable  or  favourable 
relations  in  the  hospital. 

7.  The  seasons  of  the  year  alone  exercised  a  constant  influence  upon 
the  health  of  lying-in  women,  inside  and  outside  the  hospitals. 

Having  by  a  most  laborious  and  exhaustive  process  established  the 
&ct  that  hospital  puerperal  fever  cannot  be  explained  by  epidemic  in- 
fluences, the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  action  of  cadaveric  infec- 
tion, of  self-infection,  and  of  hospital  air.  Denying  that  Semmelweis' 
theory  of  cadaveric  infection  is  one  of  general,  or  even  of  large  applica- 
tion, he  admits  that  several  undoubted  cases  of  this  nature  occurred  in 
the  Mid  wives*  Institution.  Instances  of  self-infection  were  more 
numerous ;  but  the  predominant  cause  was  hospital  air.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  condition  was  manifested,  as  elsewhere,  notwithstanding 
the  denial  of  Kiwisch,  by  the  transmission  of  severe  and  even  flEital 
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metroperitonitis  and  erysipelas  to  non-pnerperal  women.  The  trana- 
missioD  to  the  children  we  have  already  adverted  to.  Several  marked 
cases  of  female  pupils  of  midwives  thus  suffering  are  related. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  condition  of  the  St.  Petersbnrg 
Hospitals  as  to  site,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  or  other  sanitary  arrange* 
ments,  explains  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  in  them ;  and  there 
is  no  pretence  for  suggesting  that  the  pestilence  was  introduced  from 
without.  The  internal  regulation  seems  to  have  been  as  well  cared  for 
as  possible.  We  can  only  fall  back,  as  Dr.  Hngenberger  does,  upon 
the  one  constant  and  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  aggregation  of 
lying-in  women  in  hospitals  will  surely  develop  the  pestilence  amongst 
them.  This  comparison  between  the  mortality  of  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary midwifery,  so  ably  and  so  completely  drawn  for  a  long  pmod 
of  years,  ought  surely  to  fix.  the  attention  of  all  Continental  adminis- 
trations. If,  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  Dr.  Hugenberger  urges,  lying- 
in  hospitals  be  still  defended,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  are  called  for 
by  some  overwhelming  social  necessities,  that  leave  poor,  suffering, 
helpless,  confiding  woman  no  refuge,  no  resource,  but  the  venomous 
charity  of  the  puerperal- fever  factory.  But  surely  no  such  overwhelm- 
ing social  necessity  need  be  recognised.  It  cannot  be  true  that  lying- 
in  hospitals,  which  generate  puerperal  fever  and  administer  the  deadly 
poison  to  those  who  fly  thither  for  health,  are  the  highest  blessings  of 
Christian  pity  and  Christian  charity.  We  blush  with  shame  and  in- 
dignation in  having  to  denounce  another  argument  sometimes  urged— 
namely,  that  lying-in  hospitals  must  be  maintained  because  they  are 
schools  of  medical  science.  Schools  of  Medicine  1  In  the  name  of 
that  Christianity  which  gave  birth  to  hospitals,  we  ask,  what  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  medical  science  1  To  save  or  to  destroy  9  Where  do 
we  find  justification  for  treating  one  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  as 
vile  bodies,  to  be  made  the  victims  of  artificially  induced  disease  and 
death,  for  the  benefit  of  another  portion  1  Science  so  acquired  is  ac- 
cursed in  its  very  origin,  and  cannot  bear  good  fruit.  Dr.  Hugen- 
berger himself,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  does  not  shrink  from  the  logical 
consequence  of  his  researches.  He  proposes  the  establishment  in  St 
Petersburg  of  a  system  of  domiciliary  obstetric  assistance,  on  the  plan 
of  the  London  Royal  Maternity  Charity. 

We  heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  undertaking,  and  that  an  insti* 
tution,  whose  beneficence  shall  be  unalloyed,  will  so  prosper  in  St. 
Petersburg  as  to  compel  imitation  in  the  other  capitals  of  Europe. 


Abt.  XYI. — A  ManiuU  of  Chemical  AnalysiSf  QualUaHve  and  Qucn^ 
titative,  PaH  I.  QualUaHve.  By  H.  M.  Noad,  F.RS.,  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  at  St.  €reorge*s  Hospital — London,  1863.     pp.  ISII. 

In  1852  there  appeared  the  second  edition  of  the  work  which  heads 
this  notice.  In  the  interval  a  few  additions  and  numerous  omissions 
have  been  made  in  the  treatise.  19  ew  furnaces,  lamps,  and  other  ap- 
paratus have  been  described ;  two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
re-agents   (fiuosilicio    acid   and  molybdate  of  ammonium),  but   in 
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other  respects  we  do  not  find  at  first  sight  much  change^  But  on  ex- 
amining the  text  carefully,  it  is  evident  that  the  information  conveyed 
on  all  or  most  matters  having  a  direct  hearing  on  medioine  and  allied 
arts  has  been  greatly  increased.  For  instance,  the  important  subject, 
the  detection  of  arsenic,  has  received  ample  and  excellent  treatment  at 
the  author's  hands. 

A  few  slips  occur.  Dr.  Noad  (p.  147}  talks  of  making  phosphorona 
acid  by  acting  on  tfes^iachloride  of  phosphorus  with  water.  We  never 
heard  of  this  sesqui-compound  before.  Again,  the  following  paiagraph 
is  somewhat  perplexing  (p.  72) : — 

39.  Oxide  ol  Zncoimnr  (Z^  0,). 


General  eiaraeters. — ^When  pore  and  calcined,  glacina  is  a  white  infusible 
powder ;  when  ifi;nited,  it  beeomes  brilliantly  incandescent ;  it  is  sufficiently 
hard  to  scratch  ffiass.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4*3.  After  having  been  ignited 
it  is  sol  able  only  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Its  soluble  salts  nave  a 
purely  astringent  taste^  without  any  sweetness." 

Here  not  only  is  an  unusual  atomic  weight  for  zirconium  adopted, 
but  its  oxide  is  confoanded  with  glucina,  the  salts  of  which  are,  more- 
over, stated  to  be  without  sweetness.  Such  errors  as  these  might 
easily  have  been  avoided,  but  they  do  not  detract  in  any  considerable 
degree  from  the  merits  of  the  book  as  a  manual  of  analysis. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  account  of  arsenic  and  its  detection 
is  admirably  exact  and  comprehensive ;  we  must  award  similar  praise 
to  the  sections  on  "  Poisoning  by  Lead"  (pp.  86 — 93) ;  "  Poisoning  by 
Mercury^  (pp.  97—100) ;  and  "  Powouing  by  Copper"  (pp.  103—107). 

The  concluding  twenty-four  pages  of  Dr.  Noad's  "  Manual  of  Ana- 
lysis" contain  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  reactions  previously 
described  in  that  work  are  employed  in  the  detection  of  acids  and 
bases.  The  absence  of  tables  renders  the  sequence  of  the  processes  less 
intelligible  to  the  beginner ;  this  absence  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  the  '^  Preliminary  Examination"  (pp.  188 — 192).  In  this 
most  important  part  of  an  analysis  the  student's  progress  is  greatly 
helped  if  he  arrange  his  results  in  three  parallel  columns,  respectively 
headed  "Experiment,"  "Observation,"  "Inference;"  the  table  l^ 
which  he  works  being  similarly  constructed. 


Art.  ILYIL^StaUstkal  RepoH  of  the  HeaUh  of  the  Navy  for  the 
Year  1860.  (Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.) 
8vo,  pp.  230. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  the  annual  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Health  of 
the  Navy,  for  which  the  profession  and  the  public  are  so  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Bryson.  The  present  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
valuable  of  the  series,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  extracts  now  given 
from  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  themselves,  in  the  case  of  un- 
usual and  excessive  sickness  in  certain  ships,  explanatory  of  the 
probable  causes  thereof,  and  suggestive  of  the  measures  required  for 
preventing  its  recurrence.     We  hope  to  find  this  plan  carried  out  still 
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more  fully  in  future,  and  somewbat  after  the  method  now  adopted  in 
the  annual  Returns  of  the  Army,  so  that  the  information  derived  &om 
the  two  services  may  be  better  compared  together  for  the  benefit  of 
both,  as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of  public  hygidne  everywhere. 
There  is  an  opinion  very  general  among  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Navy  that  the  health  of  our  ships  of  war  has,  on  the  whole,  anything 
but  improved  of  late  years ;  and  convinced,  as  they  are,  that  not  a 
little  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  is  due  to  causes  which  might  be 
greatly  abated  by  sanitary  appliances,  they  rightly  feel  that  after  what 
has  recently  been  done,  and  what  is  still  doing,  for  the  hygienic  welfare 
of  the  soldier,  it  is  high  time  that  public  attention  be  now  directed  to 
rendering  their  service  as  thoroughly  effective  as  possible  in  the  vital, 
as  well  in  the  material,  elements  of  its  strength. 

In  1860  the  numerical  force  of  the  Navy  was  64,025.  Of  this 
number,  more  than  5  per  cent  (63*6  per  1000)  were  daily  on  the  sick 
list,  so  that  the  really  effective  force  was  at  all  times  less  than  the 
numerical  force  by  3456  men.  The  deaths  were  938,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  14*7  per  1000;  and  the  number  of  men  invalided,  or  dis- 
charged from  the  service  on  account  of  disease  or  injury,  was  2844. 
The  total  permanent  loss,  therefore,  amounted  to  3782  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  59  out  of  every  thousand  men  in  the 
Bervic&  The  average  of  the  four  preceding  years  was  higher  in  point 
of  mortality  (19*1  per  1000),  but  lower  in  point  of  invaliding  (33-  per 
1000);  so  that  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark  in  estimating,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  the  total  annual  loss  in  the  Navy  at  between 
fifty  and  sixty  men  in  every  thousand  of  the  force.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  heavy  decrement. 

Of  course,  the  rates  of  sickness  and  death,  &o,,  vary  much  on  dif* 
ferent  stations.  Let  us  look  therefoi*e  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
matter,  and  select  for  the  purpose  two  of  the  healthy  stations  and  two 
of  the  usually  unhealthy.  Taking  the  last  five  years,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing averages : 

D6at]i*nt6.  InTtlidiag-nte. 

Home 10*3  per  1000.  ...  25  1  per  1000. 

Mediterranean 11*2    „     »,  ...  358  „      » 

N.  America  and  West  India.    .  25*1    ,,     „  ...  27*3  „      „ 

East  India  and  China ....  44*0    ,»     „  ...  61'2  »,      „ 

These  figures  indicate  a  state  of  things  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
ihe  sanitary  statistician.  The  yearly  loss  is  seen  to  be  35  per  thousand 
in  our  Home  fleet,  a  rate  much  above  what  most  people  suppose. 
The  death-rate  alone,  making  every  aUowance  for  the  excess  of  deaths 
from  violence  among  seamen,  is  quite  as  high  as  among  males  of  the 
same  ages  in  our  civil  population.  How  many  of  the  invalided  men 
die  in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  are  no  means  of  determining;  if 
we  take  the  proportion  as  low  as  10  or  15  per  cent  of  them,  the  death- 
rate  of  the  Navy  on  our  own  coasts  will  stand  very  high  oompared 
with  other  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  fine  climate  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  still  more  unfavourable  result  appears;  and  when  we 
come  to  the  West  Indian  and  East  Indian  stations^  it  presents  a  dark 
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and  distressing  picture  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  our  fleet    in 
these  climates.     Can  nothing  he  done  to  reduce  these  excessive  death- 
rates  in  the  ahove  tahle  ]    This  is  naturally  the  main  question  that 
occurs  to  the  mind;  hut  there  is  another,  which  we  had  hotter  look  at 
iirst.     Are  things  hotter  or  worse  than  they  were  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  agol     The  determining  of  this  point  will  clear  the  way  for 
answering  the  other.     Taking  the  seven  years,  1830-36,  the  average 
death-rate  in  the  West  India  squadron  was  19*6,  and  the  invaliding 
rate  was  39  per  1000  of  the  force.    During  the  seven  years,  1837-43, 
the  average  death-rate  in  the  East  India  and  China  squadron  was 
44'7,  and  the  invaliding  rate  was  28  per  1000.     By  comparing  these 
rates  with  the  averages  of  the  five  years,  1856-60,  the  reader  will 
discover  anything  hut  grounds  for  helieving  that  the  health  of  our 
ships  of  war  has  been  improving  of  late  years.^     The  very  instructive 
paper  of  Dr.  Nelson,  R.N.,  in  this  Review  for  July,  1863,  on  the 
"  Medical  Kesults  of  the  recent  Chinese  Wars** — viz.,  of  the  first  from 
1840  to  1842,  and  of  the  second,  from  1857  to  1860— which  well  de- 
serves the  study  of  every  medical  officer  in  the  Navy,  afibrds  a  striking 
comment  on  this  remark.     Notwithstanding  many  signal  advantages 
in  respect  of  diet,  season  of  the  year  when  hostile  operations  were 
carried  on,  ikc.,  which  the  fleet  possessed  in  the  second  war  over  the 
fleet  in  the  first  Chinese  war,  the  propoiiiion  ofsickness  and  death  was 
ooosiderably  higher  during  the  former  than  it  was,  under  less  favour- 
able circumstances,  fifbeen  years  before  1     Has  any  searching  ofi&cial 
inquiry  ever  been  made  to  discover  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  this  un- 
looked-for and  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things)     We  fear  not;  for 
indeed  one  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Navy  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  no  principal  medical 
officer  in  a  fieet,  as  there  is  in  a  division  of  the  army,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  supervise  and  report  upon  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
whole  force  upon  a  station.     The  result  is  that  we  have  never  a  com- 
prehensive and  connected  account  of  any  wide-spread  or  remarkable 
sickness  in  any  one  of  our  fleets;  and  no  systematic  inquiry  is  ever 
instituted  to  discover  why  one  or  several  ships  should  sufler  inordi- 
nately, while  others  similarly  situated  in  respect  of  outward  circum- 
stances should  be  comparatively  healthy.     The  deputy-inspector  on  a 
station  ought  clearly  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  hygienic 
and  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  ships  in  the  command  as  far  as  pos- 
sihle,  and  maintain  a  general  supervision  over  them ;  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  communicate  to  the  Admiralty  the  results  of  his  yearly 
experience.    At  present,  there  are  only  the  individual  and  unconnected 
returns  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  diflerent  ships  transmitted  to 
Somerset-house ;  and  from  these,  the  statements  in  which,  on  matters  of 
t  faict,  are  sometimes  not  accordant,  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  account 
of  any  general  sickness  can  ever  be  drawn  up.     This  defect  is  strik- 
ingly conspicuous  in  the  report  now  under  consideration,  that  for 

1  In  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  the  average  rates  of  mortality  and  inTaliding  daring 
the  seTen  years,  1830-86,  were  11*1  and  25  8  per  1000.  As  eompazvd  with 
1856-60,  the  death-rate  has  been  stationary,  and  the  invaliding-rate  has  increased  of 
reo^t  years. 
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I860,  during  whicli  two  of  the  fleets  imffered  an  tinusnal  amount  of 
SLckness,  to  which  we  shall  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

In  several  of  the  ships  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  a  low 
asthenic  form  of  pleuro-pneumonj^  prevailed  to  an  enormons  extent, 
causing  a  serious  detriment  to  the  service  hy  the  large  temporary  and 
permanent  losses  among  the  crews.  One  ship,  the  St  Jean  ctAcret 
had  no  fewer  than  156  cases  of  the  disease,  besides  an  extraordinaiy 
number  of  cases  of  other  severe  pulmonary  affections,  in  very  many  of 
which  a  phthisical  complication  existed.  Considerably  more  than  a 
third  of  the  aggregate  number  of  these  diseases  throughout  the  entire 
fleet,  mustering  upwards  of  14,000  men,  occurred  in  this  one  ship. 
Two  or  three  other  vessels  suffered  much,  but  none  to  the  extent  of 
the  Su  Jean  d'Acre;  while  the  rest  of  the  squadron  were  nearly 
exempt,  although  engaged  in  similar  duties,  and  exposed  to  the  sanae 
atmospheric  and  climatorial  influences.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  re- 
spect of  pulmonic  diseases  that  the  excessive  sickliness  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  ships  of  the  fleet  over  others.  The  following  tabular  arrange- 
ment 6f  the  number  of  cases,  during  the  year,  of  diverse  classes  of  diseatte 
in  four  of  these  vessels  shows  at  a  glance  the  striking  difference : 

crew.  Fere™.      I>S^/     >>5-Sf      Uloar.. 

Marlborough.    .    .  1U6  ...  10  ...  129  ...      64     ...    75 

Agamemnon  •    .    •  840  ...  17  ...  241  ... 

St.  Jean  d'Acre  .    .  815  ...  136  ...  401  ... 

Oressy 720  ...  12  ...  298  ... 

The  table  speaks  for  itself,  and  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  ships  that  there  must  have  been  something  in  the 
sanitary  condition,  structural  or  otherwise,  of  the  last  two  ^ips  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  first  two,  to  account  for  the  extraoidinary 
difference  in  point  of  sickliness  among  crews  under  similar  external 
cireumstances.  That  the  principal  cause  was  the  more  defective  ven- 
-tilation  and  the  greater  overerowding  of  the  men  at  night  in  their 
quarters,  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  by  the  extracts  from  reports  of  the 
medical  officers,  which  deserve,  and  we  hope  may  obtain,  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Admiralty.  To  what  an  extent  these  evils  are  carried 
in  respect  of  some  crews  may  be  judged  of  from  what  we  are  told  re- 
specting the  St,  Jean  (TAcre : 

"  All  the  ship's  company,  with  the  exception  of  the  cook  and  about  fortj 
boys,  slept  on  toe  lower  deck.  TAe  hammoek-hooks  toere  placed  orditutrify  (U 
tmlyjburieen  inches  apart — lets  than  the  averaae  breadth  of  the  men^s  skoalden; 
eonsefuemtfy  while  in  harbour,  when  no  waien  was  required  ai  niffht,  and  ell 
hands  turned  in,  they  formed  a  compact  mass  close  beneaik  the  beawu,  the  only  Wr 
available  for  respiration  beinp  above  them.  All  the  ports,  as  well  as  the  reeei 
scuttles,  were  kept  closed  at  m^ht" 

WitK  such  a  state  of  atmosphere  in  the  between-deck  of  our  ships 
of  war,  who  can  be  surprised  at  the  terrible  outbreak  of  epidemic  dis- 

1  In  sereral  ratpeets,  the  diseaae  seemi  to  have  had  a  reflemUanoe  to  the  epidemk 
pleuro-pneamony  in  cattle ;  there  were  gronnds  for  belieying  that  it  mn  to  wmc 
extent  contagions,  as  seTtfal  of  the  patients  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Malta  be(»m« 
affected  with  it  soon  after  the  admission  of  the  siek  from  the  infected  ships.  Tbe 
subject  has  been  brought  by  Dr.  Bryson  before  the  Epidemiological  Society,  and  vt 
may  therefore  hope  that  a  fuller  inyestigation  of  its  history  may  yet  be  paULdied. 
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eaae  we  every  now  and  then  Hear  of  in  the  Navy?  as  was  the  case  with 
some  of  the  vessels  of  the  West-India  squadron  also  during  18G0, 
which  we  shall  now  briefly  mention.  Of  143  cases  of  yellow  fever 
during  the  year,  72  were  fatal  No  fewer  than  39  of  the  deaths  oo- 
cnrred  in  the  Icarus  among  a  complement  of  only  110  men,  and  this, 
too,  within  two  months  I  At  this  rate,  the  whole  crew  would  have 
perished  in  six  mouths !  But,  unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  only 
regrettable  incident  in  connexion  with  the  sad  event.  When  this 
floating  pest-house  arrived  at  Port-Koyal,  a  boat's  crew  of  healthy  lads, 
from  another  vessel,  was  not  only  sent  on  board  of  the  Icanis,  but 
actually  allowed  to  go  down  into  her  between-decks,  which  were,  of 
course,  in  just  the  same  condition  as  an  ill- ventilated  ward  would  be 
where  a  score  of  malignant  typhus  patients  were  lying.  Many  of  them 
caught  the  fever,  and  became  the  means  of  communicating  it  to  others; 
and,  to  add  to  the  painful  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  naval 
authorities  (would  that  we  could  entirely  exculpate  the  medical 
officers  I),  more  than  a  hundred  supernumeraries  from  one  of  the  in- 
fected vessels  were  crowded  into  a  steamer — the  Baffracouta — vnth 
her  own  full  complement  of  180  men  on  board,  and  sent  off  to  the 
northward,  "in  order  to  remove  them  from  the  influence  of  yellow 
fever,  then  existing  at  Port-Royal."  The  disease  broke  out  soon  after 
leaving,  and  severed  deaths  occurred  before  she  could  reach  Bermuda. 
Although  there  is  a  naval  hospital  there,  the  commanding  officer  re- 
fused to  allow  the  sick  to  be  landed,  and  actually  ordered  the  vessel  off 
for  Halifax  immediately  after  being  supplied  with  necessaries.  Ad- 
verse winds  prevented  her  reaching  that  port,  and  the  result  was,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  make  for  England,  where  she  did  not  arrive  till  the 
25th  of  October,  four  weeks  after  leaving  Jamaica.  Of  21  cases  of 
yellow  feve^  which  had  occurred,  6  had  proved  fatal.  Altogether,  the 
history  of  this  episode  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  discreditable 
to  the  administrative  management,  as  regards  health,  of  a  ship  of  war, 
we  have  ever  heard  of.  If  such  serious  blunders  are  liable  to  be  com- 
mitted, it  is  surely  high  time  that  the  general  sanitary  discipline  of 
the  whole  service  be  looked  into.  The  refusal  to  permit  the  sick  to 
be  landed  at  Bermuda  was  a  monstrous  and  most  unjustifiable  act, 
which  must  be  reprobated  by  every  enlightened  physician.  There  are 
many  other  highly  interesting  matters  that  might  be  gleaned  from  this 
report,  if  our  limits  permitted.  The  'Annual  Reports  of  the  Army 
and  Navy'  now  constitute  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  hygienic 
literature,  and  should  be  regularly  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to  follow 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  public  health. 


Abt.  XYIII. — Zur  Diagnostik  und  Behaaidhmg  der  Chrontschen 
LaryngUis,  Ein  Lairyngotkopischer  Beitrag.  Yon  Dr.  H.  Y ooleb, 
zu  Ems.— ^er/tn,  1863. 

On  the  Laryngoscopic  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Laryngitis. 
By  Dr.  H.  Yooleb. 

The  author  describes  the  changes  produced  in  the  several  structures 
of  the  larynx  by  chronic  inflammation,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
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laryngoscope,  taking  each  part  of  the  organ  in  succession.  The  treat- 
ment described  consists  in  the  application  of  various  topical  agents 
and  the  employment  of  Ems  waters  by  inhalation  and  internally. 
Several  cases  are  related  in  illustration  of  the  therapeutic  benefits  de- 
rived therefrom. 


Art.  XIX— ii  Tachting  Cruise  m  the  Baltic.  By  S.  R  Grates, 
Commodore  of  the  Boyal  Mersey  Yacht  Club. — LondoUy  1863. 
pp.  399. 

This  book  has  been  lying  on  our  table  a  considerable  time;  and 
during  our  delay  the  Austro-Prussiau  occupation,  Federal  folly,  Ger- 
man sentimentalism,  Coburg  pretensions,  and  Augustenburg  asser- 
tions, suddenly  elevate  the  Baltic  and  its  basin  into  active  interest. 

We  own  to  having  been  negligent  of  our  many  Northern  friends, 
and  had  we  suspected  that  'A  Yachting  Cruise*  had  contained  so 
many  interesting  notices  of  our  old  acquaintances  of  the  Friedrichs 
Hospital  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  Seraphim  at  Stockholm,  we  should 
not  have  waited  for  German  injustice  before  presenting  our  readers 
with  a  notice  of  the  book. 

A  more  pleasant,  readable  production  than  this  Baltic  cruise  we 
have  not  met  with  for  a  long  time ;  and  if  the  gallant  commander  can 
make  his  Teine  walk  as  easily  and  pleasantly  over  *'  the  Baltic^s  broad 
billows'*  as  he  can  take  us  along  with  him  through  his  pages,  we  hope 
there  may  be  a  vacant  berth  on  board  the  little  schooner  when  next 
he  takes  her  "  foreign." 

Should  his  friend  the  doctor  be  particularly  engaged,  we  shall  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  his  place.  We  have  tasted  the 
quality  of  many  waters,  European,  Asiatic,  and  African,  but  we  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  many  accomplishments,  scientific,  social,  and 
professional,  which  must  have  made  this  member  of  our  craft  so  ac- 
ceptable a  shipmate. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  doctor  has  had  a  hand  in 
the  book,  unless,  indeed,  Commodore  Graves  is  one  of  those  few  for- 
tunates  of  our  profession,  who  having  "  walked  it*'  in  early  life,  has 
found  the  love  for  our  noble  calling  cling  to  him  when  he  had  raised 
himself  above  the  pursuit  of  it  as  an  occupation  and  a  bread- 
winning. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bussian  part  of  his  journey,  we  are 
familiar  with  a  very  large  part  of  his  cruise;  we  have  more  than  once 
been  on  the  same  ground  and  the  same  waters. 

We  have  visited  Denmark  more  lately  than  the  commodore,    and 

*  we  can  with  pleasure  doubly  endorse  his  opinion  of  the  sort  of  recep- 
tion the  Trek-oner  and  its  associated  forts  will  give  the  German  fleet 
(God  save  the  mark)   when  it  appears  before   Copenhagen.       The 

'  descriptions  given  of  country  costumes,  customs,  and  manners,  is  life- 
like and  lively ;  and  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  bridal  festi* 
vities  which  the  author  witnessed  were  at  the  house  of  a  valued  friend 

.  of  our  own,  whose  Welekomme  has  more  than  once  greeted  us  at  Bellevue. 
The  description  of  the  voyage  along  the  Gotha  Canal  is  capital ;  and 
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though  no  dotibt  the  greater  facUities  afforded  by  the  railway  from 
Stockholm  to  Qottenburgh  will  always-  attract  the  time-tied  traveller, 
yet  three  days  can  hardly  be  more  pleasantly  or  restfuUy  passed  than  in 
Tiewing  all  the  varied  beauties  of  the  lakes,  waterfidls,  and  woods 
traversed  by  the  Gotha  Canal.  The  larger  part  of  this  cheery 
book  is  for  the  general  reader,  and  will  be  found  on  the  swinging 
book-sfaelf  of  every  yacht  afloat;  bat  there  is  much  that  has  a  sj)ecial 
interest  for  the  physician  and  philanthropist.  We  join  most  heartily 
in  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  hospitals  at  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm.  We  have  visited  hospitals  from  London  to  Lisbon,  from 
Bergen  to  Barcelona,  from  Scutari  to  St.  Greorge's,  Hyde>park  Corner, 
and  we  have  never  seen  any  better  managed  than  those  of  the  Seraphim 
at  Stockholm,  and  the  Frederichs  at  Copenhagen.  We  have  seen  brilliant 
snigery,  diligent  investigation,  and  accurate  diagnosis  in  both  places, 
and  we  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  a  hearty  recognition  of 
the  courtesies  of  the  accomplished  Professor  Saintisson,  of  the  former 
place. 

We  subjoin  a  rather  long  extract  on  the  subject  of  the  Copenhagen 
hospitals,  because  we  agree  with  all  the  commodore  there  says  about 
them,  and  also  because  it  may  serve  as  an  example  for  imitation 
among  ourselves: 

• 

*'rromtbe  Trederichs  Hospital  we  proceeded  to  the  Commune,  or  general 
hospital  of  Copenhagen,  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  we 
found  Dr.  Nithnusen  going  his  rounds.  This  hospital  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  city,  covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  as  the  buildings  are  detached  and 
irreguuur;  it  makes  up  1200  beds,  and  receives  all  classes  of  diseases  save 
those  which  are  contagious ;  there  are  113  nurses  in  attendance.  We  went 
through  some  of  the  wards,  which  appeared  very  dean,  and  well  ventilated. 
The  children  were  mixed  with  adults  throughout  the  wards ;  and  Dr.  Nithhusen 
considered  they  are  thus  better  attended  than  if  separate,  and  have  a  good 
influence  on  the  adults. 

*'  As  a  class,  the  patients  seemed  much  superior  to  what  one  meets  with  in 
English  hospitals ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  there  is  a  much  stronger 
desure  on  the  part  of  respectable  patients  to  go  into  such  institutions  than  with 
US.  For  a  small  payment  special  privileges  are  given,  whidi  entitie  the  patient 
to  greater  comfort  and  seclusion.  It  apoears  tne  several  trades'  imious,  or 
benefit-clubs,  pay  a  doctor  for  attending  tne  members,  as  the  English  clubs  do, 
but  make  a  practice  of  always  sending  the  serious  cases  to  the  hospitals,  where, 
by  paying  a  small  sum,  they  secure  these  privileges — an  arrangement  well 
worthy  of  imitation  by  our  unions. 

^  "The  Commune  is  now  building,  a  very  fine  hospital  about  a  mile  outside  the 
city ;  and  when  it  is  completed,  the  old  one  will  be  given  up  to  lunatics  and 
incurables.  The  old  Commune  Hospital  is  of  more  than  one  hundred  years' 
standing;  it  contains  800  beds  for  curable  diseases,  and  others  for  incurable, 
who  are  never  refused  when  applying  there  for  refuge  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  if  thoy  can  prove  that  they  cannot  subsist  in  anv  other  way,  and  if  their 
disease  is  incurable.  The  curable  are  either  receivecf  free  or  at  the  rate  of 
seven  shillings  per  week.  Those  rates  are  usually  paid  by  musical  clubs,  of 
which  almost  all  the  artisans  of  Copenhag;en  are  members. 

''All  paupers  requiring  medical  aid  are  received  free.  The  new  Commune 
Hospital  will  be  finished  next  summer  for  the  reception  of  patients ;  it  has 
likewise  800  beds,  and  is  a  splendid  building,  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
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ments,  sucli  as  ventilation,  warm  air,  heating,  steam-waahing  and  boiling ; 
baths  of  all  sorts;  a  separate  building  for  the  insane,  another  for  infectious 
diseases.  It  has  a  charming  situation,  open  on  all  sides,  and  is  onlr  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  town.  It  was  commenced  three  years  and  a  baa  ago, 
and  will  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money."  (p,  72.) 

This  hospital,  when  we  were  there  last  Bummer,  was  finished^  and 
we  presume  is  now  tenantedi  and  fully  deserves  all  the  aatbor's 
praise. 

"  From  the  Commune  Hospital  we  went  to  an  institution  recently  erected 
about  two  miles  outside  the  city,  called  the  Sick  House ;  it  is  for  the  reception 
of  decayed  gentlemen  and  women,  and  is  supported  by  donations.  There  are 
C9  inmates,  who  are  provided  with  eveir  necessary  and  comfort  except  their 
.  clothes.  Donors  of  550/.  have  the  prinleee  of  nominating  one  person  a  home 
which  continues  for  life ;  or  by  an  annuu  payment  of  30/,  a  subscriber  can 
use  the  same  privilege  as  long  as  the  payment  is  kept  up. 

"  The  total  which  can  be  accommodated  is  10 4 ;  the  inmates  can  board 
in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  the  saloon,  at  their  option,  and  are  regularly 
waited  on. 

*'  lliis  institution  is  justly  re^rded  with  great  pride  by  the  citizens  of 
Copenhagen,  and  supplies  in  their  city  a  want  which  is  deeply  felt  by  the 
miadle  classes  among  ourselves ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  while  every  care  b 
taken  of  the  poor  of  the  lower  classes,  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  better  educated,  who  feel  poverty  more  acutely,  and  are  more 
deserving  of  our  sympathies."  (p.  44.) 

The  tendency  to  abuse  medical  citarittes  is  a  growing  and  mischievoiis 
one :  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  habitu- 
ally relieved  at  our  public  hospitals  who  are  perfectly  able  to  help  them- 
selves in  obtaining  medical  aid.     If  a  question  is  raised  about  their 
being  fit  recipient,  they  are  often  saucy,  and  claim  it  not  as  a  favour, 
but  a  right.     This  is  a  double  injustice  ;  it  defrauds  some  poor  person, 
and  detains  from  some  class  or  other  of  medical  practitioner  a  certain 
amount  of  remuneration.     Nor  is  this  aU  the  barm  which  promiscuous 
and  superabundant  charity  is  inflicting  on  the  poorer  classes  them- 
^Ives :  the  honourable  self-reliance  is  destroyed,  self-help  is  ignored; 
all  the  preliminary  degradations  of  confirmed  pauperism  are  fostered; 
and  all  this  time  the  contributors  to  this  baneful  system  are  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  doing  good  in  their  generation. 

The  value  of  an  institution  where,  for  a  moderate  sum,  a  sick  or 
injured  person  can  obtain  as  a  right,  not  as  an  alms,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  hospital  treatment,  is  far  beyond  the  immediate  influence  on 
the  patient.  How  many  an  artist,  author,  or  governess,  can  testify  to 
this  !  and  with  what  a  sad  reflection  did  we  read  but  a  few  days  back 
that  one  of  our  eminent  sculptors,  whose  busts  now  grace  the  saloons 
of  royalty  and  rank,  closed  his  eyes  in  a  London  hospital ! 

In  conclusion,  we  will  hope  that  the  Teine  is  chartered  for  fresh 
trips,  and  that  we  may  have  fresh  "  logs"  of  the  same  agreeable  kind 
as  this  ^  Baltic  Cruise.' 
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Sketch  of  the  Geography,  tkc.,  of  the  Plague  during  the  Present  Century, 

By  Gavdt  Milrot,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ac 

Towards  the  end,  and  particularly  in  the  closing  year,  of  last  century, 
the  plague  reigned  with  epidemic  force  throughout  Lower  Egypt,  and 
along  the  entire  extent  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The  Barbary 
states  suffered  very  severely ;  in  the  towns  of  Oran  and  Algiers  the 
loss  of  life  was  enormous.  Nor  was  the  disease  less  destructive  in 
1799  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  where  it  followed  upon  a  wide- 
.spread  famine  caused  by  the  devastations  of  locust  swarms  over  the 
country.^  In  the  city  of  Morocco,  and  also  in  Mogadore  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  acme  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  to  have  begun  to  decline  at  the  end  of  the  latter 
month,  and  to  have  ceased  about  the  beginning  of  October.  In  smaller 
towns  and  in  villages,  the  visitation  usually  lasted  from  thi*ee  to  five 
weeks  only.  The  disease  was  always  observed  to  be  of  a  much  more 
malignant  and  fatal  type  at  the  height  than  during  the  decline  of  the 
epidemic.  Persons,  however,  who  had  fled  from  an  infected  place,  and 
returned  only  when  it  had  nearly  ceased,  were  often  attacked  with  a 
virulent  form  of  the  fever.  The  outbreak  in  Morocco  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  extensive  visitation  of  small-pox ;  and  the  same  occturence 
had  been  observed  there  in  respect  of  the  plague  on  former  occasions. 
A  destructive  murrain  among  cattle  followed  in  its  wake» 

To  what  extent  the  plague  prevailed  in  the  European  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  at  this  period,  we  are  unable  to  say.  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  century  it  appears  to  have  existed  in  some  places 
in  Poland  and  Yolhynia,  and  also  in  the  Banat  within  the  Austrian 
dominions. 

The  French  Expeditionary  Army  to  Egypt  under  General  Bona- 
parte, which  left  Toulon  in  May,  1798,  reached  Alexandria  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  and,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  that  place, 
marched  on  to  Cairo,  which  was  occupied  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

^  *  After  an  ezcessively  wet  autumn  in  1799,  and  the  great  scarcity  and  general 
distress  which  followed  thereon,  typhus  was  unusually  prevalent  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  fii-st  and  second  years  of  the  present  century. 
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It  was  about  30,000  strong  on  landing.     For  the  first  five  or  six 
months,  dysentery  and  ophthalmia  were  the  chief  diseases  among  the 
troops ;  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  year  and  the 
commencement  of  1799  that  genuine  pestilential  fever  began  to  mani- 
fest itself,  and  then  chiefly  in  the  sea-coast  towns  of  Alexandria, 
Eosetta,  and  Aboukir,  springing  up  usually  about  that  season.     The 
force  for  the  invasion  of  Syria,  which  mustered  about  one  half  of  the 
entire  army,  left   Suez  in   February,  and  soon  afterwards  suffered 
severely  from  the  plague  and  other  endemic  diseases,  chiefly  bowel  dis- 
orders, at  Jaffa  and  at  Acre.     The  tendency  to  dysenteric  affections 
was  believed  to  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  use  of  impure  water  for 
drinking,  and  also  by  the  insufficient  clothing  of  the  troops  in  a  climate 
subject  to  great  alternations  of  temperature,  especially  from  day  to 
night.     The  diet,  too,  was  often  faulty.     Before  the  return   of  the 
force  to  Egypt  in  the  month  of  July,  upwards  of  700  of  the  men  had 
died  from  the  plague,  independently  of  heavy  losses  fiom  other  diseases 
incident  to  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  service  (the  mortality 
from  which  is  not  stated  by  Desgenettes) ;  while  the  number  of  deaths 
from  the  plague,  during  the  same  period,  among  the  troops  remaining 
in  Egypt  had  been  between  five  and  six  hundred,  and  that  from  other 
diseases  between  six  and  seven  hundred.    During  the  rest  of  the  French 
occupation,  which  lasted  to  August,  1801,  the  plague  appears  to  have 
been  considerably  less  prevalent  than  during  the  first  twelve  months, 
although  up  to  the  end  it  continued  to  manifest  itself  at  times  in  the 
army,  more  particularly  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  of  each 
year.    Whenever  it  was  present,  the  existence  of  southerly  winds  and  of 
a  hot,  humid  atmosphere  seemed  to  promote  its  spi'ead  and  malignancy. 
Notwithstanding  the  plague  and  other  intractable  forms  of  fever^ 
endemic  in  Egypt,  and  to  which  foreigners  are  far  more  liable  than  the 
natives  of  the  country,  the  total  mortality  from  disease  in  the  French 
army  during  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  campaign  seems  to 
have  been  under,  rather  than  above,  what  it  has  often  been  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  of  active  ser- 
vice, — provided,  indeed,  the  official  statement  of  the  deaths  up  to  the 
end  of  1800  can  be  at  all  relied  on.     During  this  period,  the  entire 
mortality  was  set  down  at  8915.     Of  this  number,  3614  were  slain  in 
battle,  290  were  killed  by  accidents,  and  8d4  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action,  giving  a  total  of  4758  deaths  from  the  casualties  uf 
war.     The  deaths  from  disease  during  this  time  are  stated  to  have 
been  only  4157,  of  which  number  1689  were  from  the  plague,  and 
2468  ftom  other  maladies,   chiefly   dysentery.'     But^  judging  from 

^  Larray  has  described  an  aggnvated  form  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  having  jmMMf 
of  the  ehanoters  of  genaioe  yellow-  fever,  which  attacked  many  of  the  wowided  in 
April  and  May  of  1800,  and  proved  very  fatal,  sometimes  on  the  seeood  or  thud  day 
of  the  attack.  It  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  patients  in  the  ground  floors  of  the 
hospitals,  which  were  crowded  at  the  same  time. 

'  Desgenettes  remarks  that  at  first  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  fever  being  the  plagse 
(it  was  iJways  called  *'  pestilential  fever**)  prevented  due  attention  being  piud  ta  the 
uck,  but  that  afterwards,  when  the  disease  was  better  known,  the  hospital  attendants 
waited  on  them  with  much  greater  readiness.   It  often  sprang  up  in  different  localiUat 
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the  results  of  other  campaigns  in  almost  eveiy  other  part  of  the  world, 
these  figures  must  give  hut  a  small  part  of  the  actual  losses  from  dis- 
ease in  the  French  army  during  their  stay  in  Egypt ;  and  prohahly  we 
should  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  raised  the  mortality  from  this 
cause  to  three  times  at  least  the  number  stated.  'No  official  account 
was  ever  published  of  the  actual  number  of  the  thirty  thousand  troops, 
sent  from  France  in  May,  1798,  that  returned  to  their  homes  in  Sep- 
tember, 1801,  after  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria.  Nevertheless,  there 
seems  no  good  reason  to  question  the  statement  made  by  Desgenettes 
as  to  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  Egypt  upon  the 
troops,  and  as  to  the  sick  and  death-rates  having  been  on  the  whole 
less  in  the  Egyptian  army  than  in  any  of  the  other  armies  of  the 
French  Republic,  eng^ed  at  that  time  in  Europe  in  active  hostilities. 
Much  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  their  commissariat  arrangements ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Bonaparte  ever  paid  vigilant  attention  to 
this  most  impoi'tant  subject  of  military  hygiene. 

The  British  force,  about  17,000  strong,  sent  out  from  this  country  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  A  bercrombie,  reached  Aboukir  Bay  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1801 ;  ^••^''  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather  the  troops  could 
not  be  landed  till  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  they  were  at 
once  engaged  with  the  enemy,  actions  being  fought  on  that  day,  and 
on  the  Idth  and  21st  of  the  month.  One  corps  remained  stationed  at 
Alexandria  to  blockade  the  city,  with  a  detachment  encamped  at 
Aboukir,  which  is  about  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  The  other  corps 
of  the  army  moved  on  against  Cairo,  and  in  their  advance  had  to  pass 
through  many  villages,  which  were  more  or  less  infected  with  the 
plague,  and  where  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  all  intercourse  with  the 
people.  Yet  the  troops  escaped  almost  entirely  both  during  the  march 
and  afler  arpving  at  Cairo,  although  that  town  had,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  season,  suffered  pretty  severely.  That  year,  as  usual,  the  fever 
ceased  to  prevail  there  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  June.  At 
Aboukir,  where  a  frightful  massacre  of  several  thousand  Turks  by  the 
Fi*ench  had  taken  place  the  year  before,  and  the  corpses  had  been  in- 
sufficiently interred,  the  plague  began  to  manifest  itself  among  our 
soldiers  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  April,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
appeared  among  the  troops  stationed  in  the  lines  before  Alexandria. 
The  character  of  the  disease  at  first  was  not  well  marked,  so  that 
doubts  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  earliest  cases  were  entertained  by 
some  of  the  medical  officers.  As  might  be  expected,  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  sick  was  extremely  defective,  consisting  only  of  a  few  rude 
huts,  which  the  French  had  built  aud  occupied  while  they  were  in 
non  of  the  place.     With  the  view  of  preventing,  as  was  then 


possess! 
Delieve( 


Sieved,  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  these  wretched  hospital  huts 
were  strictly  guarded  by  sentinels  placed  around  them,  so  as  to  bar  any 

ppontaneooBlj,  and  without  any  traceable  communication  with  infected  places ;  and  by 
merely  croasing  from  one  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  other,  the  infection  frequently  ceased. 
Larrey,  too,  makes  similar  remarks — viz.,  that  the  disease  is  propagated  in  di£ferent 
ways,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  from  going  into  a  sick  ward,  ''  provided 
there  be  a  correat  of  air**  through  it. 
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egress  from  them,  as  well  as  all  communication  ab  extra  yriih  ihe  in- 
fected. No  wonder  then  that,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Franz,  who  had 
charge  of  the  plague  establishment,  "  the  fever  increased  in  the  hnts, 
and  that  the  medical  officers  and  other  attendants  npon  the  sick  were 
almost  all  seized,  and  several  of  them  died.**  He  adds,  ''  it  is  a  cer- 
tain fact  that  the  infection  of  the  plague  is  destroyed  bj  ventilation.** 

The  troops  employed  in  the  lines  in  front  of  Alexandria  suffered 
very  little  as  compai*ed  with  those  in  the  depdt  at  Aboukir,  where,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  the  chief  mortality  occurred  among  the  inmates  of 
the  huts  kept  in  strict  quarantine,  while  the  patient-s  suffering  from 
wounds  and  other  casual  illnesses,  and  who  were  accommodated  in 
tents  and  temporary  buildings  about  a  mile  off,  comparatively  escaped 
the  fever.  In  all,  the  number  of  cases  of  plague  in  the  Briti.sh  army 
amounted,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  statement,  to  about  400, 
and  of  these  173  proved  fatal,  between  the  landing  of  the  troops  and 
the  middle  or  end  of  August,  when  the  hospitals  were  broken  np. 

The  force  that  was  sent  from  India,  under  the  command  of  Sir  David 
Baird,  landed  atKossier  on  the  Red  Sea  in  May,  1801,  and  remained 
in  the  country  till  June  of  the  following  year.  The  total  mortality 
during  this  period  in  the  corps,  which  mustered  7886  men,  of  whom 
3759  were  Europeans,  and  the  rest  were  natives  of  India,  amounted 
to  700  deaths,  or  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  strength.  Of  this  number  165 
were  caused  by  the  plague,  110  by  (other  forms  of)  *  fever,*  and  195 
by  dysentery.  Of  the  deaths  from  plague,  38  occun^  in  Europeans, 
and  127  in  sepoys.  Nearly  all  who  were  attacked  with  the  disease 
died ;  there  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  any  recoveries.  The  cause  or 
causes  of  this  excessive  fatality  were  never  satisfactorily  explained ; 
most  probably,  over-crowding  and  confinement  in  unsuitable  hospitals 
were  at  the  root  of  the  disaster.  lu  the  French  army,  the  death-rate 
from  the  plague  seemn  to  have  been  usually  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  attacks ;  in  other  words,  rather  more  than  half  the  seizures  were 
fataA.  No  case  of  the  plague  had  occurred  during  the  march  from 
Kossier  to  Cairo  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  first  year,  the  disease  waB 
confined  mostly  to  Rosetta.  Sir  James  MacGrigor,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal medical  officer  of  the  expeditionary  force  frtim  India,  men- 
tions that,  on  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Egypt  in  1 802,  quarantines 
were  established  at  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Bengal  to  provide 
against  the  dreaded  importation  of  the  plague  into  India,  and  yet,  at 
the  very  time,  the  disease  was  prevailing  in  various  parts  of  Penda, 
particularly  at  Ispahan  and  Bagdad. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  French  or  British  fleet  suffered 
frY)m  the  plague,  throughout  the  three  years  and  more  that  their  land 
forces  were  in  Egypt.  The  like  exemption  has  often  been  noticed  in 
respect  of  shipping  elsewhere  and  in  other  epochal 

^  Baring  the  great  plague  of  London,  "nearly  ten  tbonaand  perBons  betook  tliem« 
aelyea  to  ships  and  barges,  moorod  in  lines  down  the  river,  and  there  they  lived  mrnnf 
weeks,  vei7  safe  and  easy.  Notwithstanding,  too,  the  violence  of  the  diBoase  in  the  city, 
it  was  never  on  board  the  fleet,  although  for  some  time  in  the  beginning  there  was  a 
^ress  for  seamen  in  the  river,  and  even  in  the  streets,  to  man  the  fleet.'*   (HiiAOock, 
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In  1803,  tbe  pestilence  appears  to  have  been  wide-spread  throughout 
the  Turkish  empire.  During  that  year  it  prevailed  for  many  months 
at  Constantinople,  and  proved  extremely  fatal.  The  visitation  was 
said  to  have  been  more  severe  than  any  that  had  occurred  there  since 
1778,  when,  if  we  can  believe  the  loose  statements  usually  made  on 
such  matters,  upwards  of  150,000  persons  perished  in  Constantinople 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  Prior  to  that  terrible 
attack,  the  plague  had  been  absent  from  the  city  for  three  or  four 
years. 

For  the  eight  or  nine  years  following  1803,  there  was  a  complete 
lull  of  the  disease  throughout  the  East  generally,  not  only  in  Europe 
but  also  in  the  Levant,  Egypt,  and  Barbary.  In  1812-13,  it  re- 
appeared with  force  in  numerous  and  distant  regions,  Constantinople 
again  experienced  one  of  the  most  dreadful  visitations  on  record ;  for 
more  than  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  in  and  around  the  city  died. 
Three  thousand  deaths  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  one  day  alone. 
Many  places,  too,  in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  as  Bucharest,  Adri- 
anople,  ko,,  suffered  heavily  at  the  same  time ;  and  some  provinces  of 
Greece,  especially  Albania  and  the  Morea,  were  also  ravaged.  There 
was  a  fsXaX  outbreak  at  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  1812.  Smyrna 
was  also  visited  the  same  year,  but  still  more  fieitally  in  1814,  when  a 
frightful  mortality  took  place  there,  and  when,  too,  the  towns  and 
districts  of  Broussa  and  Erzeroum,  in  Asia  Minor,  suffered  severely. 

In  1812—13,  Syria  and  Egypt,  and,  it  is  believed,  Tunis  and  other 
places  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  were  more  or  less  virulently  affected. 
It  was  in  1813  that  the  memorable  outbreak  occurred  in  Malt-a;  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
island,  lying  in  the  line  of  transit  between  Egypt  and  the  Levant  in 
the  one  direction,  and  Tunis  and  Morocco  in  the  other,  had  remained 
quite  free  from  the  plague  for  considerably  more  than  a  century.^  The 
disease  began  in  May,  reached  its  acme  in  July,  and  then  gradually 
subsided,  till  it  ceased  almost  entirely  in  October.  It  carried  off  4000 
persons  out  of  a  population  of  about  100,000,  and  inflicted  enormous 
damage  on  the  colony,  which  continued  to  experience  its  effects,  in  the 
way  of  impeded  intercourse  and  obstruct-ed  commerce,  for  long  afterwards. 

The  troops  suffered  but  little  throughout  the  epidemic.  Solitary 
cases  occurred  in  some  of  the  regiments,  the  disease  showing  no  ten- 
dency to  spread.  Not  more  than  twenty  in  all,  out  of  a  force  of 
between  one  and  two  thousand,  died  from  the  fever.     The  infected 

p.  64.)  The  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Valetta  remained  unaffected,  too,  throughout 
the  plague  at  Malta  in  1813 ;  only  two  or  three  oases  occurred  in  seamen  who  had  been 
wandering  about  the  town. 

^  If  unyisited  by  the  plague  during  that  period,  it  had  repeatedly  been  the  seat  of 
Tcry  fiktal  malignant  feyers.  Hennen,  in  his  most  instructiYe  work  on  the  Topography 
of  the  Mediterranean,  makes  the  following  statement :  *'  The  winter  of  1798  and  the 
first  eight  months  of  1799  were  peculiarly  unhealthy  and  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Valetta  and  to  the  French  garrison.  Between  September,  1798,  and  Aogast,  179U, 
no  less  than  2463  of  the  former  and  555  of  the  latter  died.  In  the  country  districts, 
too,  the  ravages  of  the  fever  were  frightful ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  low  typhuB.  It 
continued  to  spread  long  after  the  French  had  evacuated  the  island ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  to  me  tha^  from  first  to  last,  not  fever  than  20,000  Uvea  were  lusU** 
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corps  were  camped  out  in  sniall  parties,  and  with  marked  benefit  to 
their  health.  The  adjacent  i&land  of  Ciozo  was  not  infected  till  the 
spring  of  1814. 

The  year  1813  was,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  extremely  sickly  thiongfa- 
out  many  conn  tries  of  Europe.  While  the  plague  was  raging  in  Malta, 
a  pestoid  fever,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Maclean,  ''commenced,  spread, 
declined,  and  ceased,  at  periods  precisely  similar,  in  the  Turkish  pro- 
viuce  of  Wallachia."  The  city  of  Bucharest  su&red  severely ;  and 
the  pestilence  is  known  to  have  existed  about  the  same  time  along  the 
shores  of  Albania,  Lepanto,  and  the  Morea.  Malignant  typhus  and 
dysentery  were  epidemic  in  Britain,  France,  Holland  and  Germany; 
yellow  fever  was  very  fatal  in  the  south  of  Spain ;  and  a  pemiciotts 
fever,  having  many  of  the  characters  of  this  pestilence,  proved  veiy 
fatal  to  the  British  army  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Murcia  and  other  provinces  of  that  kingdom, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  In  1814,  and  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  the  plague  appears  to  have  existed  with  vmiy- 
ing  intensity  throughout  Egypt,  and  also  in  various  parts  of  Dalmatia 
and  Albania  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  In  1815  the  whole  coast 
line  from  Albania  to  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia  was  infected.  The  district 
of  Maccassa  in  the  latter  pix>vince  must  have  been  long  the  seat  of  the 
disease ;  for  it  was  not  in  free  pratique  with  other  countries  till  1817—18. 
When  the  plague,  or  what  was  called  the  plague,  appeared  in  the 
malarious  district  of  Leftimo  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  towards  the  end 
of  1815,  it  was  conjectured  to  have  been  imported  from  Albania.^ 
The  town  of  Noia,  on  the  coast  of  Bari,  in  Naples,  was  attacked  about 
the  same  time.  How  it  came  or  was  brought  there  defied  all  discovery, 
and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Keapolitan 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  inquiry.  The  fever  fol- 
lowed a  season  of  great  scarcity,  and  its  pestilential  nature  was  not 
recognised  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after  its  commencement.  It  lingered 
in  the  district  for  nearly  six  months.  While  this  pestoid  disease  pre- 
vailed on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  a  very  &tal  fever,  but  without  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  plague,  was  raging  at  Oagliari  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  Neither  at  Ban  nor  in  Corfu,  did  the  disease  ^read 
to  any  considerable  extent  till  the  following  May,  about  which  time  it 
appeared  also  in  Cephalonia,  in  the  district  of  Comitato;  while  in. 
another  district  of  that  island  so  deadly  ''  an  endemic  fever**  {»«vailed 
that,  of  a  detachment  of  the  14th  Regiment  just  arrived  from  fingland, 
no  fewer  than  140  of  the  men  were  speedily  struck  down,  and  90  died; 
in  some  of  the  cases  after  a  few  hours'  illness.  In  what  respect  the 
two  fevers  differed  as  to  nature,  symptoms,  or  causes,  has  never  been 
clearly  stated ;  in  point  of  fatality,  the  endemic  fever  seems  to  have 
equalled  the  worst  attack  of  the  genuine  plague. 

The  towns  of  Arta  and  Prevesay  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  were 

^  We  may  jadge  of  the  oonditioii  of  plagne  hospitals  in  those  days  bj  the  fiMA» 
mentioned  by  Hennen,  that  of  twenty-eight  caaes,  treated  in  the  military  hospital  at 
Corfu,  only  three  reoovered.  Ciril  hospitals  were  no  better ;  Tery  few  of  the  many 
hundreds  taken  to  the  hospitals  in  Malta  during  the  plague  there  lift  them  alive. 
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infected  with  the  plague  in  1816  ;  but  the  adjacent  island  of  Santa 
Maura — intermediate,  too,  between  Corfu  and  Cephalonia — appears  to 
have  escaped. 

The  latter  part  of  1816  and  the  whole  of  1817  formed  a  period  of 
extraordinary  suffering  and  sickliness  throughout  Europe.  The  harvest 
of  1816  had  £uled  almost  eveiywhere,  and  the  poor  were  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress.  Never  were  the  working-classes  in  our  own 
country  worse  off  than  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1816-17. 
In  many  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  things  were  still  worse ;  the 
people,  after  their  scanty  stock  of  com  and  potatoes  was  consumed, 
being  reduced  to  live  upon  nettles,  bean-stalks,  and  other  herbage  fit 
only  for  cattle.  Numbers  died  of  sheer  want,  while  the  damaged 
constitutions  of  the  survivors  rendered  them  ready  victims  to  the 
epidemic  fever  which  had  been  springing  up  in  many  countries  during 
1816,  and  which  prevailed  so  extensively  and  &itally  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1817,  the  city  of  Naples  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood  were  the  seat  of  a  pestoid  fever,  ^  which  corresponded  with 
the  description  usually  given  of  the  plague." 

This  year  was  memorable  in  India,  not  only  for  the  commencement 
of  the  first  great  epidemic  of  cholera  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  but 
also  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Pali  Plague  in  some  of  the  northern 
districts  of  Hindostan.  It  seems  to  have  reappeared  in  the  same  locali- 
ties in  1821.  Malignant  fevers,  accompanied  with  glandular  swellings, 
had  repeatedly  been  observed  before  in  different  parts  of  India,  as  in 
Cutch  and  Kattywar  in  1815  and  again  in  1819. 

From  1817to  1819  inclusive,  the  chief  seat  of  the  plague  appears 
to  have  been  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  from  Eg3r|)t  to  Barbary,  Algiers^ 
and  Morocco.!  Constantinople  suffered  a  good  deal  in  1819 ;  the  city 
liad  been  nearly  exempt  since  the  dreadful  visitation  of  1812—13. 

After  1819,  little  is  heard  of  epidemic  plague  for  the  next  five  or 
six  years,  when  it  reappeared  in  £^ypt,  at  Erzeroum,  and  also  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  well  as  in  Albania  and  the  Morea.  In  1824  Cairo  was 
the  seat  of  a  severe  outbreak.  More  than  30,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  that  city,  while  only  a  few  cases  occurred  that  year  in 
Alexandria,  although  the  intercommunication  was  uninterrupted  all  the 
while.  The  same  year  the  district  of  Dnlcigno,  on  the  coast  of  Mon- 
tenegro, was  affected  with  the  disease.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  war  of  independence  in  Greece,  it  often  committed  disastrous 
ravages  in  both  of  the  belligerent  armies,  Greek  and  Turkish,  more 
especially  whenever  the  troops  or  the  inhabitants  were  massed  together 
and  suffering  the  usual  calamities  of  war.  That  it  may  have  accom- 
panied Ibrahim  Pacha*s  troops  from  Egypt  is  more  than  probable; 

^  A  Teasel  arrived  in  Jiue,  1819,  at  Zante  from  Tunla,  where  the  plague  existed 
at  the  time  of  her  Bailing.  There  had  been  no  sickness  daring  the  vojage ;  but,  there 
being  no  Inzaret  on  shore,  the  crew,  eight  in  number,  were  confined  on  board  the  yessel, 
which  was  in  a  very  foul  state,  under  strict  quarantine.  Within  the  next  nine  days, 
seven  of  the  crew  and  the  health  guardian,  who  had  been  put  on  board,  were  attacked 
with  a  malignant  pestoid  fever,  which  proTed  fatal  in  every  case. 
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but  tlie  disease  liad  been  present  in  several  provinces  of  tbe  country^ 
especially  in  Albania,  for  several  years  before  the  commenceoient  of 
tbe  war. 

In  the  Russian  campaign  against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  in 
1828-9,  the  Czar*s  army  suffered  terrible  losses  from  a  malignant  fever, 
having  most  of  the  characters  of  genuine  plague,  although  doubts  were 
entertained  by  some  of  the  physicians  as  to  its  real  nature,  because  in 
the  milder  cases  the  fever  occasionally  exhibited  a  remittent  or  inter- 
mittent type.  Like  uncertainties  have  often  perplexed  the  diagnosis  in 
various  other  pestilential  diseases.  Dr.  Seidlitz,  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  Kussian  army,  made  the  general  remark  that,  whenever  the 
Bussians  have  carried  on  war  against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube  and 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  troops  have  invariably  suffered  from  a 
&tal  fever  having  most  of  the  characters  of  the  plague,  and  which  he 
considered  to  be  but  an  aggravated  form  of  the  endemic  fever  of  the 
country.  It  is  known  that  the  plague  existed  at  Bucharest,  Croustadt^ 
on  the  Wallachian  border  of  Transylvania,  and  at  Constantinople  in 
1828;  and  that  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  attacked  in  1829. 
Several  paii^s  of  Persia,  also,  seem  to  have  been  affected  about  this 
time*  In  1832,  Bussorah  and  Bagdad  suffered  severely  ;  and  that 
year,  too,  the  disease  raged  in  many  of  the  towns,  including  Mecca,  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf. 

In  1834-5,  there  was  throughout  the  East  generally  a  recrudescence 
of  epidemic  plague,  which  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards  continued 
to  prevail,  with  varying  severity,  in  almost  every  province  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Cairo  sustained  a  severe  invasion  in  the  spring  of  1835;  it 
was  most  fatal  in  the  month  of  April ;  for  several  days,  upwards  of 
1000  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the  pestilenca  Con- 
stantinople suffered  in  1834,  and  still  more  severely  in  1836,  when 
from  1200  to  1500  deaths  occurred  in  one  day,  during  the  height  of 
the  sickness.  In  this  year,  the  fever  broke  out  in  Bulgaria,  where  it 
continued  to  linger  till  1 838-9,  destroying  between  eighty  and  ninety 
thousand  of  the  population.  Sophia,  the  capital  city,  lost  more  than 
a  third  of  its  inhabitants,  and  several  other  towns  in  European  Turkey 
were  similarly  depopulated.  The  ravages  of  the  disease  were,  doubtless^ 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  means  that  were  used  to  arrest  its  spread. 
Military  cordons  were  established  to  prevent  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
the  inhabitants;  and,  as  the  deaths  multiplied,  the  eager  desire  of  the 
people  to  escape  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  rush  of  thousands,  who  preferpdd  dying  by  the  bullets  of  the 
soldiery  to  remaining  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  an  infected  town. 

During  1836-7,  the  towns  of  Rustchuck,  Silistria,  Ibraila,  Shumla, 
and  Galatz,  situated  on  or  near  to  the  course  of  the  Danube,  all  suffered 
more  or  less  severely.  The  disease  spread  into  Servia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  but  without  advancing  &rther  westward  to  the  provinces  of 
Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  or  Albania.  Sporadic  cases  had  occurred  at 
Salonica  in  1836;  but  the  violent  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  in  that 
city  was  in  the  following  year,  when  the  disease  visited  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Athoa  (twenty  of  the  monkp  in  one  of  the  convents 
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died  of  it),  and  the  town  of  Cassandra,  intermediate  between  the 
Monte  Santo  and  Salouica.  The  mortality  in  Salonica  was  estimated 
at  9500  deaths,  of  which  upwards  of  4000  occurred  among  the  Jewish 
population  of  about  20^000  souls,  living  in  the  most  filthy  and 
unhealthy  part  of  the  town. 

In  the  same  year,  1837,  the  isle  of  Poros,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Athens,  was  attacked;  the  disease  having  been  brought,  it  was 
believed,  by  a  vessel  from  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  Between  the  17th 
of  April,  the  date  of  the  first  seizure,  and  the  23rd  of  June,  when  the 
fever  ceased,  150  deaths  occurred  in  a  population  of  3316.  Of  the 
persons  attacked,  only  twenty  recovered.  For  many  months  after  the 
cessation  of  the  disease,  the  island  was  subjected  to  a  most  strict 
quarantine  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  disease  prevailed  epidemically  in  Smyrna,  in  1836-37.  Whether 
other  towns  in  Asia  Minor  were  infected  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining. 

In  Egypt  there  had  been  but  little  sporadic  plague,  and  no  epidemic, 
between  1824  and  1834,  in  which  latter  year  it  began  to  reappear. 
The  great  Egyptian  epidemic  of  1835  will  ever  be  memorable  from  the 
researches  then  made  on  the  spot  by  the  enlightened  medical  men, 
French,  Italian,  and  English,  resident  in  the  country,  and  from  the 
highly  important  results,  scientific  and  practical,  to  which  these 
researches  eventually  led.  In  1837,  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  disease, 
but  in  a  much  less  severe  degree,  in  Alexandria  and  some  other  places 
on  the  Nile.  In  that  year,  it  prevailed  also  extensively  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Barbary.  The  towns  of  Adana  and  Tarsus,  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
Jafi^  and  Jerusalem,  Tripoli,  and  other  places  on  the  North  African 
coast,  were  all  more  or  less  severely  visit^. 

From  1837  to  1839,  a  malignant  bubonic  fever,  known  as  the  Pali 
Plague,  prevailed  extensively  and  fatally  in  different  districts  of  India. 

After  1838-39,  the  remarkable  subsidence,  followed  ere  long  by  the 
complete  cessation,  of  the  pestilence  throughout  Turkey  in  Europe, 
began  to  take  place.  No  case  of  genuine  plague  has  been  seen  in  the 
city  of  Constantinople  since  1839,  and,  since  1840-41,  no  instance  of 
the  disease  has  been  recognised  in  any  of  the  European  provinces  of 
the  Porte,  nor  in  the  neighbouring  jirovinces  of  the  Bussian  and 
Austrian  empires;  although  not  a  season  passes  without  much  loss  of 
life  from  typhus  and  other  bad  forms  of  endemic  fever.  The  plague 
continued  to  linger  in  several  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Erzeroum,  &c., 
and  also  in  Syria,  till  1843;  and  for  a  year  or  so  longer  in  Egypt. 

^  In  June,  1841,  a  veflsel  which  had  lost  eighteen  persona  from  the  plague  daring 
the  voyage  from  Alexandria,  arrived  at  Constantinople.  A  gnardian  who  was  put  on 
board  was  attacked  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  died  in  the  lazaret.  A  porter  who 
had  landed  some  of  the  cargo  sickened  a  few  days  later,  but  he  recovered.  The 
attendants  upon  these  two  cases  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered ;  but  two  of  the 
children  of  the  purveyor  of  the  lazaret  were  attacked,  the  one  a  fortnight  and  the 
other  three  weeks  after  the  porter,  and  both  died.  How- the  disease  originated  in 
these  children  is  not  stated.  A  monk  who  had  come  from  Syria,  and  was  detained  in 
the  Uzaret  at  the  time,  showed  some  symptoms  of  the  plague  in  his  convent  at  Pera 
about  the  end  of  July.    No  other  inmate  of  the  convent  was  affected. 
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The  last  epidemic  iDvasion  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt, 
occurred  in  1841.  That  year  our  fleet  was  engaged  iu  h(»tile  opera- 
tions along  the  coast  of  Syria,  against  the  Viceroy  of  £^pt,  and  a 
small  military  force  was  landed  at  Acre ;  but,  in  consequence  of  plague 
being  in  the  town,  it  was  afterwards  encamped  for  some  time  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  eventually  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beyrout. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  fever  in  the  country  generally 
since  1840,  and  the  disease  still  existed  in  various  parts,  causing  much 
sickness  and  loss  of  life  among  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops,  as 
well  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  districts,  which  were  not 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  but  were,  in  some  in- 
stances, on  the  high  lands  of  the  Lebanon  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  British  detachment  suffered  severely 
from  the  climate,  and  many  men  died,  but  chiefly  from  dysentery  and 
remittent  fever.  The  only  cases  of  genuine  plague  among  our  forces 
occurred  among  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Zebra,  which  was  driven  ashore 
in  December,  1840,  near  Caifii  in  the  Bay  of  Acre.  For  the  first  five 
or  six  weeks,  while  camped  on  the  sea-shore,  the  crew  remained  healthy; 
but  upon  their  being  quartered  in  the  dirty  Turkish  town,  cases  of 
fever  soon  began  to  appear,  and  one  was  speedily  fiital.  Nine  or  ten 
other  cases  occurred  within  the  next  few  days;  and  as  the  Castor 
frigate,  had  meanwhile  arrived  to  assist  in  getting  off  the  stranded 
ship,  or  in  breaking  her  up,  all  the  sick,  and  the  rest  of  the  Zebra*s 
company  on  shore,  were  taken  on  board,  and  she  sailed  for  Malta.  It 
was  only  then  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  suspected,  in 
consequence  of  two  of  the  patients  complaining  of  swellings  iu  the 
groin  and  armpits.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  majority 
of  the  sick  were  similarly  affected.  Two  fresh  cases  occurred  on  board; 
in  all,  thirteen  cases  of  "  unquestionable  plague*'  occurred,  and  out  of  this 
number  nine  proved  fatal  during  the  voyage  of  twelve  or  thirteen  dayi^ 
between  the  22nd  of  February  and  the  9th  of  March,  when  she  arrived 
at  Malta.  One  only  of  the  Castor's  crew  was  attacked,  and  he  had 
been  quartered  on  shore  with  some  of  the  Zebra^s  men.  The  disease, 
however,  showed  no  tendency  to  spread  on  board ;  nor  were  the  medical 
officers  or  any  of  the  attendants  on  the  sick  at  all  affected,  although 
none  but  the  usual  precautions  in  ordinary  fever  cases  were  resorted 
to.^ 

The  entire  cessation  of  the  plague,  even  in  its  sporadic  form,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  East  since  1843-44,  however  remarkable  the 
event  may  be  considered,  has  been  verified  by  repeated  and  most  accu- 
rate inquiries.  The  attention  of  the  International  Conference,  held  in 
Paris  in  1851,  was  specially  directed  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case. 
In  1846,  the  Russian  Government  had  sent  commissioners  to  E^'pt 
for  this  very  purpose;  and  in  1849,  the  Austrian  Government  did  the 
same.    On  both  occasions,  the  gentlemen  employed  in  conducting  tha 


^  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  cases  of  plague  had  oocwTed  In  our  ships  of 
During  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1798-99,  five  cases  wen  treated  on  board  the  l%em^ 
and  without  any  ill  oocsequences  to  the  attendants,  although  no  anusoAl  pracautioBS 
were  taken  to  preYent  its  spreading. 
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inqoirj  foiled  to  discoyer  a  single  case  of  gennine  plagae  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Still  more  important  was  the  evidence,  and  to  the 
same  effect,  of  the  resident  physicians  whom  France,  with  such  en- 
lightened policy,  appointed  in  1847  as  sanitary  inspectors  in  six  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
exact  infoinnation  as  to  the  health  state  of  these  countries,  and  of 
aiding  with  their  counsel  the  carrying  out  hygienic  improyements  in 
the  districts  of  which  they  had  the  supervision.  Dr.  Bartoletti,  who 
was  employed  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  report  upon  the  state  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  gave  like  testimony. 

Since  these  statements  were  made  in  1851,  a  like  condition  of  the 
public  health  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  as  regards  the  entire  absence 
of  the  plague  as  an  endemic  or  epidemic  disease  among  their  popula- 
tions, continued  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years;  and  then  its  reap- 
pearance was  only  in  a  very  partial  and  circumscribed  extent  among 
the  famishing  and  squalid  inhabitants  of  an  Arab  village  in  the  dts-: 
truA  of  Bengazi  {the  ancient  Cyrenaia  and  FentapoUs,  celebrated  for 
its  richness  and  fertility),  on  the  African  coast,  between  Alexandria 
and  Tripoli  The  circumstances  were  these: — After  three  or  four 
years  of  unusual  drought,  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  famine 
in  1857.  Great  numbers  of  the  poor  Arabs  perished  from  sheer  want, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  Bengazi,  to  which  they  had  gone  in  quest 
of  food.  An  epizootic  disease  had  also  prevailed  among  the  cattle. 
The  utmost  misery  continued  up  to  the  time  when  a  malignant  fever 
appeared  about  the  middle  of  April,  1858,  in  an  Arab  encampment, 
about  eight  hours*  distance  from  the  town  of  Bengazi  {the  ancient 
Berenice),  The  disease  manifested  itself  in  the  town  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  but  did  not  spread  much  till  June,  during  which  month  it 
caused  great  mortality.  By  the  middle  of  July  between  600  and 
800  deaths  occurred  among  an  estimated  population  of  about  10,000 
souls,  of  whom,  however,  more  than  half  had  fled  in  terror  to  other 

Places.  Out  of  the  garrison,  about  200  in  strength,  30  fell  victims, 
t  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  mortality  among  the  Bedouin  tribes. 
The  disease  seeming  to  have  ceased  in  August  or  September.  Thera 
was  a  slight  reappearance  of  the  fever  in  the  spring  of  1859,  but  it 
soon  passed  away;  and  since  that  time  we  have  not  heard  of  any  re- 
turn of  the  distemper,  which  not  only  caused  much  alarm  in  the 
affected  district,  but  affrighted  the  quarantine  authorities  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  fever,  it  was  regarded  as  typhus ;  and  it  was 
not  till  two  or  three  months  later  that  its  real  pestoid  character  was 
recognised.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it  had  sprung 
up  spontaneously,  under  the  fitvouring  influences  of  squalor  and  pro- 
longed destitution  and  misery,  as  appears  to  have  been  also  the  case  in 
the  great  plague  of  the  province  of  Erzeroum  in  1841,  as  well  as  on 
▼aiious  former  occasions  both  there  and  elsewhere. 

With  this  one  exception,  occurnng  in  a  limited  district  on  the 
northern   coast   of  Africa,  the  pestilence,  which  for  centuries  waa 


\ 
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endemic  throughout  the  regions  of  the  East,  seems  to  have  been  now 
entirely  absent  from  its  former  habUcUs  for  the  last  twenty  years  or 
thereabouts.  The  fact  is  a  curious,  but  not  a  singular  one  in  the  hm- 
tory  of  epidemic  diseases  ;  nor  does  this  prolonged  subsidence  warrant 
the  expectation  of  any  permanent  extinction  of  the  Oriental  plague 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  unless  indeed  it  be  accompanied  with  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  condition  of  the 
people,  and  then  its  place  may  be  taken  by  other  less  malignant  form 
of  continued  and  periodic  fever. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  yellow  fever  as  I  have  now  attempted  to  do 
with  the  plague. 

Art.  II. 

Historical  Sket4ik  of  the  Progress  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Nervous  Centres^  from  the  time  of  ffippocrcUes  to  the  time  qf  WiUis^ 
By  J.  LocKHABT  Clarke,  F.E.S.,  drc. 

The  earliest  cultivators  of  anatomy  divided  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system  into  three  great  parts:  the  anterior  brain  (cyire^Xoc);  the 
posterior  brain  (n-apcyicc^Xicy  tiriKpavXQ)',  and  the  spinal  or  dorsal  cord 
{fivtkoQ  oaxLrriQy  vufrcatoc)*  Of  the  stnicture  and  functions  of  these 
centres,  nowever,  they  were  almost  wholly  ignorant.  Hippocrates^  it 
is  true,  considered  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  mind,  or  the  seat  of  the 
rational  soul;  but  on  account  of  its  colour  and  consistence,  be  classed 
it  withthe  glandular  structures  which  are  destined  to  eliminate  the 
superfluous  fluids  of  the  body.'  It  is  questionable  whether  Hippocrates 
ever  actually  dissected  the  human  body,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ments of  Kiolanus*  and  Haller.* 

In  the  treatise  '  De  Cordej  the  mind  or  intelligence  (yi'w/xii)  is  said 
to  belong  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  to  govern  the  rest  of 
the  soul;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  genuine 
production  of  Hippocrates,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  by  either  Galen 
or  Erotianus;  and  in  other  works,  which  ai'e  known  to  be  genuine,  the 
opinion  just  stated  is  strongly  opposed,  as  in  '  Z>6  Morho  Sacro^  where 
he  «ays,  " »)  KapZlti  aioBayerdl  re  fxaXiara  Kal  ai  ^cVeCy  r^c  fuyrot 
i^povi\tnoQ  ov^tripi^  fifTtariv.  oXXa  Trdyrwy  rovriiav  6  iyici<f>a\o^  airioQ 
iariv^  and  again,  "  Iq  Zt  r^v  trvveffiv,  6  cyirc^Xoc  i<rrly  6  iiayiXXMy,^ — 
the  instrument  by  which  intelligence  is  rendered  manifest,  or  an- 
nounced; for  he  believed  that  the  respired  air  supplied  the  intelligent 
principle,  leaving  in  the  brain  its  own  force  or  vitality  (dicp)),  and 
whatever  understanding  or  mind  it  possessed,  KaTaXurbty  iy  r^  lyixfaXf 

^  This  Sketch  is  founded  on  a  careful  perusal  of  all  the  obtunable  works  to  vhick 
it  refers ;  and  while  it  presents  and  compares  the  facts  in  their  true  historical  atdo*, 
and  attempts  to  exhibit  the  scientific  tendency  and  methods  of  inTeetigation  which 
prevailed  in  different  ages,  it  will  be  found  to  contain — especiallj  with  regard  to  the 
nerres — information  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  histories  of  the  subject ;  and 
to  correct  certain  errors  into  which  the  authors  of  those  histories  have  inadTertenily 
fallen. 

*  De  Glandulis.  '  Anthropographia,  lib.  i. 

*  Opera  minora,  torn.  iii.  p.  268. 
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tbiVTOv  Ttiv  iiKfirjy,  Koi  OTi  dy  C17  f^p6vifXOv  re  KaX  yvufxriy  i^oy,  •  •  •  •  it6ri 
i^rifxl  Toy  iyKiif^aXoy  elyai  rby  kpfajytvoyra  ri^y  ^vyeaiy,  Wlygrefore  I  OOI*- 
wier  the  brain  to  be  the  expositor  or  interpreter  of  intelligence,^ 

The  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  sciential  point  of 
view,  are  not  worthy  of  notice.'    It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe 
that  he  considered  the  spinal  column  as  the  origin  or  foundation  of  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton,  ra  3*  oerra  toIq  (^oic  iuf  kyoQ  Trayra  trvyrfprrifUya 
itrri  cat  trvvtx^  dXX^Xocc  ^cnrep  at  ^Xe/3ec-    ^X^  ^^  4  P^X'^  coriv  iy  trdiri 
Toit  e'xpvtrty  otrrd,  &c.,* — a  doctrine  developed  in  modern  times  by  Oken, 
Dam6iil,  Carus,  Owen,  and  others.     Bat  of  the  nerves,  as  distinct  from 
other  fibrous  structures,  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant ;  and 
it  is  therefore  an  error  to  state,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  he  believed 
them  to  originate  from  the  heart     In  those  days  anatomists  made  but 
little  or  no  distinction  between  the  structure  of  tissues  that  resemble  each 
other  in  external  appearance ;  so  that  the  term  ytvpoy,  which  at  a  later 
period  was  applied  only  to  nerves,  was  often  employed  by  them  in  a  more 
general  sense,  to  designate  other  fibrous  tissues,  such  as  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  even  arteries  and  veins.    'This  want  of  distinction  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Hippocrates,  who  confounds  even  the  optic  nerves 
with  veins  (De  Locis  in  Homine,  and  De  Carn.),  and  often  assigns  the 
function  of  the  one  tissue  to  the  other.     That  Aristotle  employed  the 
term  vtvpoy  to  signify  fibrous  structures  in  general  is  evident  from  his 
descriptions  in  <  Histor.  Animal.*  lib.  iiL     In  asserting,  therefore,  as  he 
does,  that  the  yevpa  arise  from  the  heart,  he  meant  simply  that  this  is 
the  origin  of  fibrous  and  ligamentous  tissue,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  cordis  tendine»  of  the  lefb  ventricle;  and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  aorta  as  a  nervous  vein,  vcvpoi^i^c  ^Xei//,  he  meant  that  it 
is  a  vein  containing,  or  composed  of,  fibrous  tissue.     The  later  Greek 
anatomists  obtained  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  specialities  of  structure^ 
and  called  the  nerves  only,  yevpa,  the  tendons,  riyoyrBc,  and  the  %a- 
fnents,  avyheff^oi. 

Passing  by  the  immediate  successors  of  these  great  men — Diodes, 
Praxagoras,Plistonicus,  Philotemus,  Chrysippus,and  others,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  system  was  but  little  superior  to  theirs~-we  come  to 
Eudemas,  Erasistratns,  and  Herophilas,  who  are  mentioned  by  Gkilen  as 
having  made  great  advances  in  this  department  of  anatomy,  and  who 
were  probably  the  first  to  draw  their  information  from  dissection  of 
the  human  body.*  They  appear  also  to  have  been  the  first  who  held 
any  settled  or  correct  opinions  on  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
Erasistratus^  a  pupil  of  Chrysippus,  taught  that  the  brain  is  the  seat 

^  De  Morbo  Sacro. 

*  De  PartibuB  Animalium,  lib.  ii.  (p.  30,  Bekk.)  Bat  still,  as  an  anatomist^  he  u 
faonoarably  meationed  by  both  Galen  and  much  later  writers.  Uis  accuracy  as  a 
zoologist  is  particularly  shown  by  Dr.  Eidd,  in  his  firidgewater  Treatise,  p.  298,  and 
Appendix. 

'  Hist.  Animal.,  lib.  iii.  p.  65,  Bekk. 

^  Fragments  only  of  their  works  have  been  preserved,  chiefly  by  Galen.  For  the 
first  description  of  the  human  brain  on  record,  which  was  given  by  Erasistratus,  see 
Galen  *  De  Ilippocratis  et  Platonis  Decret.'  lib.  vii.  cap.  3  ;  and  Leclerc  {*  Histoire  de 
U  M^decine,'  2  *  Partie,  Uv.  i.  chap.  3},  who  has  translated  it, 
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of  flensation,  the  woroe  of  motiooi  and  the  organ  of  mind ;  that  in  man 
the  nnmber  and  variety  of  its  oonvolutions  are  the  canae  of  his  superior 
understanding;  and  that  it  gives  origin  to  two  kinds  of  nerves^  flensory 
and  motor.  According  to  Rufas  Ephesins,  Herophilus,  a  pnpil  of 
Prazagoras,  and  contemponuy  with  Erasistratus^  described  three  kinds 
of  nerves:  the  first  were  for  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  and  pro- 
ceeded partly  from  the  brain,  and  in  part  ftom  the  spinal  cord :  the 
second  had  their  origin  in  the  bones  of  one  part,  and  their  termination 
in  those  of  another :  and  the  third  set  had  a  similar  connexion  with 
the  muscles.  From  the  two  last  descriptions,  it  is  evident  that  even 
Herophilus  had  not  learnt  clearly  to  distinguish  nervaua  firom  ordinary 
fhrwa  tissue.  It  was  from  this  anatomist  that  the  retina^  the  choroid  and 
arachnoid  membranes,  and  the  calamus  scriptorins  received  their  names. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Herophilus,  anatomy  fell  into  n^lect.  The 
sect  of  Empirics — the  followers  of  Serapion  and  Philinus---a£rected  to 
despise  it  as  useless,  and  relied  on  experience  and  observation  alone,  in 
the  treatment  of  disease;  nor  was  the  study  of  it  resumed  with  any 
regularity,  or  cultivated  with  much  advantage,  until  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  received  a  new  impulse  from  Marinus, 
Quintus,  and  Numisianus,  but  chiefly,  a  little  later,  firom  Graleo,  who, 
moreover,  preserved  from  Oblivion  the  opinions  and  scattered  fragments 
of  these  and  other  early  writers.  This  great  man  flourished  during  the 
middle  and  latter  parts  of  the  second  century,  and,  of  all  the  ancients^ 
was  the  first  to  leave  us  complete  treatises  on  anatomy  and  physiology.* 
As  he  may  be  said  chiefly  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  these  sciences, 
to  have  greatly  influenced  their  development^  and  supplied  the  most 
important  materials  contained  in  the  works  which  appeared  during 
many  succeeding  generations  on  these  subjects,  I  shall  give,  from  my 
own  examination  of  his  writings,  the  briefest  possible  account  of  his 
opinions  on  the  brain  and  nerves.' 

That  Oalen  applied  himself  with  great  energy  and  perseverance  to 
the  pursuit  of  practical  anatomy,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
are  fiimiliar  with  his  writinga  In  these  he  describes,  often  with  great 
accuracy,  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  moat 
important  parts  of  the  brain  :-^the  carfnu  oaUaswn,/arrUx,  and  ^^piurn 
hicidum;  the  in/undibulumf  pUuiiaiy  body,  and  thalami  opiici; 
the  nates  and  testes,  conarium  and  vdum  uUerposUum;  the  venindss, 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  the  vermiform  process  of  the  oerebellum.* 

^  'De  Usa  Psrtium,'  and  'De  AdminiBtratiombus  AnatomidB.'  The  first  is  s 
treatise  on  anatomy  and  physiologj ;  the  aeoond,  a  diaeotor*i  maMud.  Yeaafio, 
who  was  so  mnch  indebted  to  these  works,  and  himself  sometimes  the  aathor  of  gross 
errors,  was  nnjostly  serere  on  those  of  Galen,  as  is  acknowledged  by  his  own  devoted 
pupil,  the  admirable  Pallopins  ('  Obeerrationei  AnatomieaB,'  p.  8).  It  h  questioned 
by  some  whether  eren  Galen  dissected  the  hnman  body  :  on  this  snbjeoi  see  Leetere^ 
Bnstachins  (Ossiam  Bzamen),  and  especially  Lanth  <Hiatoire  de  F AnaUmie). 

'  Portal  justly  observes,  "  Combien  de  traitte  6l6mentaires  ont  €tb  pnbUSfe  dcpiu% 
et  surtont  de  nos  jours  (1770),  qui  sent  inf^rieurs  anx  torits  de  Galien  :  il  n*y  aurait 
qu'ft  les  mettre  ea  paralldle  pour  faire  une  critique  ignominieuae  pour  les  anteu*  de 
ces  nonveaux  liyres,  et  hnndliante  pour  I'esprit  humain.*' — ffitioire  d^Anat^mie  U 
de  la  Chirwrgie.  Prtfa^e, 

*  De  Usu  Part,  lib.  Tiii«,  and  De  Anatom.  Adininistimk,  lib.  ix. 
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like  otHer  early  writera^  however,  Gklen  dogmatically  assigns  a  use  to 
every  part  that  he  describes.^  According  to  him,  the  cerebral  con- 
Tolations  are  not,  as  correctly  stated  by  Erasistratus,  subservient  to  the 
mental  faculties,  but  formed  to  admit  the  pia-moUer  io  the  dee^^er  parts. 
The  anterior  brain  is  softer  than  the  posterior  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
sensation  and  mind,  for  which  functions  that  which  is  soft — being  more 
easily  affected — ^is  best  adapted.  For  the  same  reason  he  divides  the 
nerves  into  two  kinds — the  aoft  nerves,  or  those  of  special  sense,  arising 
from  the  base  of  the  ariterior  brain;  and  the  hard  nerves,  nearly  all  con- 
tained in  the  spinal  cord,  but  having  their  real  origin  from  i\ie  posterior 
brain  (xajocyire^aXic),  and  serving  as  instruments  indifferently  of  motion 
and  common  sensation.'  The  nerves  are  harder  just  in  proportion  as 
their  origin  is  distant  from  the  anterior  brain.  But  a  soft  or  sensory 
nerve  may  become  hard  and  dry,  or  motor,  by  pursuing  a  lengthened 
course,  or  by  passing  through  hard  or  dry  substanceef,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  portio  dura  or  facial  nerve.  The  nerves  are  composed  of  three 
kinds  of  tissue :  a  central  portion — which  he  compares  to  the  pith  of 
trees— continuous  with  the  substance  of  the  brain;  and  two  coats 
derived,  the  one  from  the  pia-  and  the  other  from  the  dura-mater.' 

The  ventricles  are  four  in  number :  two  anterior,  one  middle,  and 
one  posterior.  Before  they  were  altered  in  shape  by  the  surrounding 
parts,  they  were  round  or  spherical,  because  that  which  is  round  is  most 
capacious,  and  most  like  itself*  The  anterior  ventricles  have  three 
important  offices.  1.  They  collect  the  excrementitious  fluids  of  the 
brain,  and  discharge  them  in  two  ways — the  heavier  fluids  below, 
through  the  nose,  palate,  and  infundibulum;  the  light  vapours  above, 
through  the  sutures  and  foramina  of  the  skulL*     2.  They  form  the 

^  In  the  early  ages  of  philosopby,  before  the  human  mind  had  clearly  apprehended 
the  most  snccessfal  method  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  been  sobered 
down  or  directed  by  habUt  of  observation  and  induction,  the  extent  to  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  speculation  was  sometimes  carried  by  energetic  minds  in  matters 
of  fldenoe,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  most  gratuitous  conclusions  were  accepted, 
afford  an  amusing,  and  indeed,  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  an  instructive  topic 
for  contemplation.  As  an  example  bearing  on  the  present  subject,  may  be  mentioned 
Plato's  terious,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  Ivdicrous^  description  of  the  creation  of 
man  by  the  junior  gods ;  as  well  as  his  account  of  the  formation,  position,  and 
funetions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  and  their  final  causes  or  uses. — (See 
PUto's  TinuBM), 

*  It  is  usually  stated  that  Gbilen  derived  the  hard  or  spinal  nerves  from  the  cerebel- 
lum, which  the  term  wapiyiK^cLKiQ  is  understood  to  signify,  and  which  is  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  his  Latin  translators ;  but  by  taking  the  general  sense  of  the  word  in 
variouB  parts  of  the  Qreek  text,  we  shall  find  that  it  comprehends  the  pons  Varolii  and 
fourth  veotride,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  cerebellum,  and  with  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  Galen,  the  dorsal  or  spinal  cord  is  continuous, — toX^  Kurd.  Pdffiv  ftdyr/v 
lyxk^aXov  iikptai  ovvtxflQ  iffriv  6  vwtuuoc.  See  De  Usu  Part.,  cap.  6  and  8.  This 
may  appear  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  but  if  the  history  of  science  is  of  any 
value  at  all,  it  can  be  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  records  the  truth. 

'  Be  Hippoc.  et  Platon.  Decret.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8. 

*  TIavTri  Bt  yap  ofioioTOTov  iavr<^  rb  KVK\oT(pig  itrrl.  This  reminds  one  of 
Aristotle*B  "perfection  of  circular  motion,'*  and  other  physical  dogmas. 

*  For  sixteen  centuries  after  Galen  this  opinion  prevailed,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
the  most  absurd  speculations  on  the  functions  of  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary  body. 
The  need  of  the  brain's  excretory  function  is  thus  cunously  explained  by  Galen  ;-^ 
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animal  spirits  from  tbe  fnltaZ  spirits  contained  in  tbe  blood  of  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  generated  in  the  heart  from  the  inspired  air. 

3.  They  contain  the  central  organs  of  smelL  For  the  two  last  reasona 
the  brain  is  subject  to  peculiar  motions  of  dilatation  and  contraction 
for  the  inhalation  and  expulsion  of  the  atmospheric  air.  The  aDimal 
spirits  leave  the  anterior  ventricles  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sjlviusy 
which  is  closed  or  opened,  more  or  less,  by  the  vermiform  process,  to 
regulate  their  passage  to  the  posterior  or  fourth  ventricle,  where  they 
receive  their  final  elaboration,  and  become  ready  for  distribution 
through  the  nerves  of  the  body. 

It  was  Galen  who  discovered  and  named  the  sympathetic  ganglia, 
which  he  described  in  three  places — the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen/ 

Of  the  cerebral  nerves,  he  described  seven  pairs,  and  classified  them 
as  follows : — 1,  Optic  ;  2,  motores  oculomm  ;  3,  gustatory  (com- 
prising all  the  branches  of  the  trifacial,  except  the  spheno-palatine) ; 

4,  spheno-palatine  branches  of  the  second  division  of  the  tr^usial  ]  5, 
auditory  and  fiicial ;  6,  vagus,  spinal- accessory,  glosso-phaiyngeal,  and 
sympathetic ;  7,  hypoglossal' 

He  did  not  include  the  olfactive  tubercles  amongst  the  cerebral 
nerves,  because  they  have  no  processes  or  branches  (cr^v^ecc)  like  the 
rest,  and  do  not  project  beyond  the  bones ;  but  he  considered  them 
subservient  to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  called  them  productions  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  lateral  ventndes,  destined  for  the  nose,  iirl  rag  plraQ 
inrofpvireiQf  (lib.  viii.  cap.  6.)'  Of  the  first  division  of  the  trififtcial  (bis 
third)  Galen  described  the  frontal  and  nasal  branches  ;  of  the  seooDd 
division — the  orbital,  infra-orbital,  and  dental  branches  ;  of  the  third 
division — ^the  buccinator,  gustatory^  and  inferior  dental  nerves.  B« 
particularly  states  that  the  tongue  derives  its  sensibility  and  faculty 
of  taste  from  the  gustatory,  which  is  distributed  to  its  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  while  the  hypoglossal  supplies  it  with  motion,  and  is  dis- 
tributed only  to  its  muscles.  Of  our  seventh  pair  (his  fifth)  he  dis- 
tinguished the  pordo  mollis  from  the  portio  dura,  which  he  followed 
through  the  temporal  bone  to  the  parotid  gland,  the  muscles  of  the  temples 
and  cheeks,  (lib.  ix.)  Of  the  vagus,  which  formed  part  of  his  sixth,  he 
described  with  considerable  accuracy  the  different  course  on  each  side, 
and  was  the  first  to  discover  the  recurrent  branch  and  its  distribu- 
tion to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx ;  but  he  confounded  the  lateral 
cord  of  the  sympouthetic  with  the  vagus,  of  which  he  considered  it  a 
branch. 

For  many  centuries  after  the  death  of  Galen,  the  pursuit  of  practical 
anatomy  once  more  fell  into  neglect.  The  Arabians,  at  the  taking  of 
Alexandria,  in  a.d.  640,  while  destroying  its  &moQ8  library,  sp^ied 

**lCirkpKtrrai  jAp  dirdvrwv  r&v  fUpStv  kv  rfjJ  v^ari  ii  cc^oXi),  caO^irtp  r«c  ^P^f^ 
o'tKOV  vtpfAOV,  iravT^  oivZtra  \tyw&8ii  rt  cat  Atfiiidq  Ttpirriifjiara  riv  cnroccifiiyvv 
AvaBhi,  hxPlii^  ravra  iail/iXt<rripac  XP9^^  ^^  Kcvwffcwc***  1^6  Usu  Part^  lib. 
ix.  cap.  1. 

>  De  Usu  Part.,  lib.  xn.  cap.  v.  •  Ibid.,  lib.  ix. 

'  Theophilas,  a  Greek  anatomlrt  of  tbe  nintb  century  and  a  Chrittiaii,  was  tb« 
first  to  include  the  olfactoiy  processes  amongst  the  cerebral  nerTcs.  De  Coip.  fism. 
Fab.,  Mb.  !▼.  cap.  vL 
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and  Becured  the  works  of  the  Greet  anatomists,  which  tbey  translated, 
but  disfigured,  and  followed  implicitlj,  without  adding  anything  of 
importance  to  their  stock  of  knowledge.^  Nor  was  it  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  that  this,  like  the  other  sciences, 
was  cultivated  with  renewed  energy.  Mundinus,  a  native  of  Milan^ 
was  the  chief  restorer  of  practical  anatomy  in  Enrope.  His  work,  pub- 
lished in  1478,  excited  the  interest  of  Qabriel  de  Zerhis,  Achillinns, 
Carpus  de  Berenger,  and  Obarles  Etienne.  But  even  these  anatomists 
made  but  slight  advances  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  were  too  often  content  with  but  little  more  than 
a  brief  and  simple  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  Qalen  ;  or  were  more 
remarkable  for  their  absurd  speculations  on  the  functions  of  particular 
parts  of  the  brain,  than  for  any  real  contribution  of  knowledge.  Thus 
Mundinus,  whose  work  was  for  a  long  time  a  text-book  in  the  schools 
of  Italy,  sums  up  his  whole  description  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and 
their  contents,  by  stating  that  in  their  anterior  angles  is  lodged  the 
pharUcayy  which  retains  the  species  of  things ;  in  the  posterior  angles, 
the  imaginaHon — ^*'qu8B  apprehensiva  est  harum  specienzm  in  ^ntasia 
retentarum.  In  medio  vero  est  aenetju  comtnunU/'  These  opinions, 
authoritatively  announced,  without  any  grounds  for  their  adoption, 
were  repeated  as  established  iacts  by  the  anatomists  who  succeeded 
him,  during  several  centuries. 

But  a  much  more  accurate  and  particular  account  of  the  brain  was 
soon  after  given  by  Yesalius  and  Yidus  Vidius,  who  retained,  however, 
the  physiological  doctrines  of  Gklen.  Eustachius,  also,  about  the  same 
time  represented  in  his  plates,  the  corpora  pyrctmidalia  and  oliva/riay 
%  which  had  not  hitherto  been  pointed  out.  Not  long  after,  Arantius 
described  the Mppooampua*  and  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  ^  cistema,**  or  cavity  in  the  cereltellum  ;*  in  which  account, 
however,  he  was  preceded  by  Yeasdius.^  Yarolius  had  also  published  an 
admirable  exposition  of  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon — of  the  pons 
which  bears  his  name ;  of  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  three  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum  and  the  lateral  ventricles ;  of  the  optic  nerves  and  the 
olfiu^ry  lobes.*  He  believed  the  cerebrum  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sense 
of  vision  ;  and  that  the  oerebeUum  beings  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
Galen,  drier  and  harder,  is  there/ore  the  origin  of  Uie  auditory  nerves^ 
and  subservient  to  the  sense  of  hearing.* 

^  Unless  ATieenna  be  considered  as  an  exception.  It  is  known  that  tlie  physical 
■cienoes  met  with  the  same  reception  from  the  Arabians.  "  The  great  obligation  which 
scienoe  owes  to  the  Arabians,  is  to  hare  preserred  it  during  a  period  of  darkness  and 
desolation,  so  that  Europe  might  receive  it  back  again  when  the  evil  days  were  past." 
Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  toI.  i.  p.  244.  See  Book  !▼.  of  the 
same  toL,  On  Uie  Intellectual  Character  of  the  Kiddle  Ages. 

'  AnatomiosB  Obserrationee,  cap.  uL  (1596,  Bon.) 
'  Ibid.,  cap.  Tii.  ^  De  Hum.  Corp.  Fab.,  lib.  vil. 

'  Anatomia  (Fraucof.  1573,  8to),  and  De  Nerrie  Opticis  BpistolsB  (Patay.  1578), 
which  are  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal.  Qalen  discovered  the  origin  of  the  optic 
nerves  from  the  optic  thalamus,  which  he  first  described :  IvOa  x^P  l^dripov  r&v 

Kal  a^rti  yt  rHv  coiXiciw  4  o^^^  QaXdfiti  iC  UiXva  rd  vtvpa  ykyoviv.    De  Usu  Part., 
lib.  zvi.  cap.  iii. 

reasoning  is  curious  (see  his  Aiiat.|  pp.  7t  8),    WiUiB»  slao^  aaugzMd  to  the 
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Thus,  vhQe  anatomy  was  making  oonaiderable  adyanoOB,  the  pro- 
greas  of  physiology  was  encumbered  and  impeded  by  a  thoughtless 
adherence  to  the  groundless  dogmas  of  the  ancients,  which  with 
occasional  modifications  were  taught  even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century.    Piocolhomini,  thirteen  centuries  after  Qalen  (1^86),  assigned 
to  the  pinaal  glcmd  the  valyular  office  which  was  assigned  by  Galen  to 
the  vermiform  process :  ''  Glandulie  ver^  pinealis — ^usns  est,  ut  claudat 
Ibramen  in  dyastole  cerebri,  n^  quam  spiiitus  animalia  5  tertioin 
quartum  ventriculum    foerit  ingressus,   iterum  in  tertiom  regredi 
possit."^    Such  were  the  absurd  oondusLons  resulting  from  implicit  £uth 
in  the  existence  and  requirementa  of  this  hypothetical  nerve-fluid, 
which  was  invented  by  the  old  Greek  anatomists  as  a  medium  to  ex- 
plain the  connexions  between  the  body  and  mind.    This  subtile,  ethereal 
fluid  was,  as  we  have  seen,  said  to  be  formed  from  the  atmospheric  air, 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  a  spiritus 
or  TVEVfACL,  or  pure  heat,  Btpfwy^  by  which  all  the  operations  of  naturo 
were  carried  on,  and  to  which,  as  the  nvp  yoepoy,  or  irvp  iLti^wor — (he 
irUeUedttal  or  everiaaUng  fire — the  Chaldeans  first,  and  afterwards 
Heraclitus,  Zeno,  and  the  Stoics,  attributed  the  origin  and  intelligent 
government  of  all  things.     It  has  been  already  shown,  as  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  that  in  the  brain,  as  its  instrument,  the  active  pnn* 
ciple  {aicfiii)  of  the  air,  is  manifested  as  intelligence  and  mind,  while  in 
other  organs  of  the  body  it  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  organic 
functions.      But  at  a  later  period,  by  EraaiBtratns  and  Galen,  the 
vytvfia  (btrueoy,  or  vital  spirit,  was  supposed  to  be  generated  in  the 
heart,  and  converted  by  the  brain  into  the  Tytvfia  \lwxtx6y,  or  animal 
spirit,  which  was  only  the  iruirument  employed  by  the  mind  in  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion— -irpwrov  opyayoy  vna^iuy  rp  4^*^XP  ^P^  ^^ 
^iairi/jtv€iy  iiQ  Atrayra  ra   fuprj   to¥  ewfJuiroQ  aloBriiriy  t€  koI  tdyii^ty* 
Sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  the  doctrine  of  a  nerve- 
fluid,  for  many  subsequent  generations,  exercised,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  j)Owerful  but  pernicious  influence  over  the  minds  of  physiologiste^ 
and  served  to  explain,  to  their  own  satisfiMtion,  a  variety  of  ^ecta 
both  in  health  and  diseasa     Treatiiies  were  written  on  its  nature,  com* 
position,  and  uses.    In  process  of  time  it  was  made,  like  the  blood,  to 
enjoy  a  complete  circulation  (Rolfincius,  Deusingius,  Diemerbroeck); 
and  the  muscular  structure'  which  Paochioni  and  Baglivi  professed  to 
have  discovered  in  the  dura-mater,  provided  it  with  a  heart, — the  cor 
cerwn. 

To  Piocolbomini  we  are  indebted  for  many  excellent  observations  on 
the  limits  of  the  grey  and  white  substances  of  the  brain,  and  these  dis- 

eerebellam  the  office  of  retaining,  or  remembering,  mnsieal  aonnds  (Cerebri  Anal, 
cap.  xrii.) ;  and  reoentlj,  Oken  held  both  the  opinionB  of  Varoliiu ;  be  calls  the 
cerebrum  the  ''optic  brain,"  and  the  cerebelliun,  the  ''auditory  brain.**  (Phjiio- 
philoBophy,  translated  by  Talk,  pp.  418—20.) 

1  AnatomicsB  Preleotiones,  lect.  iii.  p.  269.  The  well-known  opinion  of  Deseartei, 
that  the  pineal  gland  is  the  habitation  of  the  soul,  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  its 
being«  ingle  and  central,   Descartes,  De  Passionibus,  Art.  81-82, 

'  Qalen,  De  locis  affectis,  lib.  ir.  cap.  iii. 
*  BagliW,  De  Fibra  Motrioe,  lib.  i.  cap.  f. 
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tinctions  have  been  adopted  by  all  his  successors.  With  this  ezceptioxii 
however,  nothing  of  importance  was  discovered  in  the  nervous  system 
until  the  time  of  Willis,  whose  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  en- 
riched by  the  labours  of  Lower,  and  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  the 
£unons  Wren,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  department  of 
our  science.  By  Yieussens^  the  discoveries  of  Willis  were  extended 
and  improved,  and  the  task  was  begun  of  exploriug  the  fibrous  structure 
and  connexions  of  different  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

Upon  the  origin  and  classification  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  however, 
much  labour  was  bestowed  by  some  of  the  anatomists  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  arrangement  now  adopted  emerged,  is  sufiGicient  to 
indicate  the  difficulty  of  the  task  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
majority  of  anatomists  down  to  the  time  of  Willis,  either  adopted,  or  very 
nearly  followed,  the  classification  and  descriptions  of  Galen;  while  those 
— ^with  only  three  or  four  exceptions — who  differed  from  him,  were  hia 
inferiors  in  both.  Mundinus  (1478)  in  his  arrangement  of  the  cerebral 
nerves  implicitly  followed  Galen,  but  his  descriptions  were  most  superfi- 
cial, not  including  even  their  origins.  Like  the  Greek  anatomist,  he 
confounded  the  aympcUheiic  with  the  vagus,  but  had  the  merit  of  first 
noticing  the  connexion  of  the  former  with  the  trifacial  (his  third  i^air), 
*'  quorum  aliqui  (rami)  vadunt  ad  membra  faciei,  et  unus  alius  descendit 
inferius  ad  loca  diafra^gmatis  et  dat  sensum  membris  inferioribus,  sc. 
visceribus,  et  isti  etiam  veniunt  ad  stomachum.**  He  describes  the 
hypoglossal  as  both  a  sensitive  and  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Achil- 
linus  (1510)  followed  a  similar  course,  and  connected  the  sympathetic 
end  vagus  ^confounded  together  as  one  nerve)  with  his  fourth,  which, 
like  that  of  Gkden,  appears  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  trifacial : 
*^  Quartum  par,"  he  observes,  "  dat  sensum  diafragmati,  visceribus,  et 
stomacho."*  It  is  to  Achillinus  that  Haller  gave  the  credit  of  having 
first  discovered  this  origin  of  the  sympathetic;  while  neither  by 
this  great  and  learned  physiologist,  nor  his  successors,  has  any  re- 
ference been  made  to  the  previous  description  which  I  have  above 
quoted  from  Mundinus. 

By  Carpus  de  Berenger  (1522)  the  cerebral  nerves  were  described 
nearly  in  the  words  of  Mundinua  Speaking  of  the  trifacial  (his  third 
nerve),  he  adds,  "  Intra  et  infra  oa  basilare  unitur  cum  sexto  pari 
(the  vagus  and  sympathetic)  et  simul  faciunt  nervos  descendentes  ad 
membra  ventris  medii  et  inferioris;  et  ab  istis  oriuntur  reversivi*' 
(the  recurrent  laryngeal).'  The  descriptions  of  Gabriel  de  Zerbis  and 
Oarolus  Stephanus  (Charles  Etienne,  1536),  were  like  those  of  Galen. 
Zerbis,  however,  and  Massa  speak  of  the  olf active  nerves.  The  great 
Yesalins,  who  effected  so  much  in  other  departments  of  anatomy  and 
gave  a  far  superior  account  of  the  brain,  was  actually  inferior  to  Galen 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  fell  into  many  grievous 
errors.  His  third  pair  arose  by  a  large  and  a  small  root :  the  fcnrmer 
belonged  to  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  trifacial ;  the  latter 

1  NenrognphiA  UmTemliB  (1684). 
'  Anatomia,  p.  12.  '  laagc^  Breves,  p.  55. 
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to  its  opLthalmic  division  and  part  of  the  first  or  superior  maxillaiy ; 
but  at  its  origin,  he  evidently  confounded  this  his  small  root  with  onr 
paretic  or  fourth  nerve.  His  fifth  pair,  also  (our  seventh),  had  a 
large  and  a  small  root.  The  former  belonged  to  the  auditory  &ad/aeial; 
the  latter  to  the  sixth  or  abducens.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  oon- 
founded  together  the  ^xirva^m,  gloMfy-pharyngealy  spinal-acoesaory,  and 
sympathetic,^  Columbus,  one  of  his  pupils,  described  nine  pairs  of  cere- 
bral nerves,  but  committed  equal  blunders  in  regard  to  the  trifacial, 
out  of  which  he  made  his  third  and  fourth  pairs.  His  ninth  nerves 
were  onr  fourth,  which  he  takes  the  credit  of  having  discovered.' 

Another  pnpil  of  Yesalius,  the  admirable  Fallopiua,  bestowed  great 
labour  on  this  subject,  and  gave  far  better  descriptions  of  the  cerebral 
nerves  than  any  other  anatomist  previous  to  the  time  of  Willis.  He 
was  the  tirst  to  reduce  all  the  branches  of  the  trifacial  to  one  root,  and 
traced  their  distribution  with  considerable  accuracy.  He  also  showed 
the  separate  origin  of  the  fourth  or  pcUheHc,  of  which  he  considered 
himself  the  discoverer  ;*  but  it  would  appear  that  Columbus,  Fallopius, 
and  Eustachius  (Ossium  Examen,  &c.),  each  discovered  it  about  the  same 
time,  and  independently  of  the  others.  The  dissections  which  Fallopios 
made  of  the  auditory,  and  particularly  of  the  /adal  nerve,  were  excel- 
lent. He  was  the  first  to  give  a  sq>arate  account  of  the  gJasao* 
pharyngeal,  which  he  called  the  small  root  of  his  sixth  (our  eighth)  pair; 
and  although  he  considered  it,  together  with  the  spinal^uxeswry  and 
sympathetic,  as  a  portion  of  the  vagus,  he  gave  a  superior  description  of 
all  Eustachius,  a  cotemporary  of  Fallopius,  and  a  consummate  anato- 
mist, apjiears  (from  his  excellent  plates)  to  have  had  an  almost  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  although  #e  have  do 
means  of  judging  of  his  classification  and  descriptions;  for  the  platea 
were  lost  during  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  were  accidentally 
found  without  explanations  or  figures.  In  the  eighteenth  plate  the 
sympathetic  is  clearly  represented  as  distinct  from  the  eighth  pair,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  sixth  (abducens)  cerebral  nerve.  No  previous 
anatomist  had  made  this  distinction,  although  the  sympathetic,  as  a 
division  of  the  valgus,  had  been  shown,  as  I  have  already  stated^  first 
by  Mundinus,  and  afterwards  by  Achillinus  and  Carpus,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  trifaciaL  It  is  an 
error  to  say  with  Portal,^  that  Charles  Etienne  first  made  the  distinc- 
tion in  question ;  for  the  intercostal  nerves  of  Charles  Etienne  are  evi- 
dently the  spinal  intercostal,  and  not  the  sympathetic,  which  was  only 
subsequently  known  as  the  ''  intercostal  nerve.*** 

The  immediate  successors  of  Fallopius  profited  but  little  by  the 
labour  which  that  great  anatomist  had  bestowed  on  the  cerebral  nerves. 
Laurentius  (Dulaurens)'  and  Riolanus*  described  only  seven  pairs,  and 
in  a  manner  inferior  even  to  that  of  Gralen,  again  making  two  distinct 

1  De  Corp.  Humani  Fabric^,  lib.  iv.  and  fig.  1  (154S). 

'  De  B6  AnatomidL,  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  *  ObMrrationes  AnaiomiciB. 

^  HiBtoire  de  TAnat.,  &c.,  torn.  vi.  p.  38S,  and  torn.  ii.  p.  633. 

'  Garolns  Stephanns,  I>e  Dissect.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  49. 

^  Hlstoria  Anatomica,  lib.  It.  cap.  xvi.  (1600). 

f  AnthropogTapbia,  lib.  iv.  (1618), 
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pairs  of  nerves  out  of  different  branches  of  the  trifctdcd;  as  did  also 
Caspar  Bauhinus,^  Adrian  Spigelius^  Johannis  Yeslingius/  and  even 
Caspar  and  Tho.  Bartholinus.*  Yeslingius  joined  our  sixth  or  ab- 
ducens  with  the  third  or  motor  ociUi,  to  form  his  second  nerve.  Of  his 
third  nerve,  one  root  was  formed  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of 
the  trifacicU,  and  the  other  of  our  fourth  or  pathetic;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trifacial  was  his  fourth.  The  lateral  cords  of  the 
sympathetic  were  the  internal  branches  of  the  vagus.  He  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  semilunar  ganglion,  of  which,  however, 
Willis  gave  the  first  good  description.  Van  Home*  made  his  fourth 
and  fifth  pair  out  of  the  trifacial,  Bolfincius*  was  the  only  anatomist 
before  Willis  who  followed  Fallopius  in  referring  aM  the  branches  of 
the  trifacial  to  one  origin.  Tho.  Bartholinus,'  one  year  before  the 
appearance  of  Willis's  'Cerebri  Anatome,'  gave  the  following  classifi- 
cation and  description  of  the  cerebral  nerves  :  1,  Olfactory ;  2,  optic  ; 
3,  motor  oculi ;  4,  the  pathetic,  which  he  confounded  with  the  ophthal- 
mic division  of  the  trifacial,  for  he  describes  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and 
nasal  nerves  as  its  branches.  He  says,  **  Nostram  distributionem  pro- 
ponunt  Yesaliusy  Columbus,  Platerus  et  Bauhinus."  His  fifth  pair 
consisted  of  only  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  trifacial,  de- 
scribed afler  Yesalius.  His  sixth  pair  were  Galen's  fourth — viz.,  the 
spheno-palatine  portions  of  the  same  nerves.  His  seventh  pair  were 
the  abducentes  or  sixth  of  Willis.  His  eighth  pair  were  the  auditory 
and  faciaL  His  ninth  pair  consisted  of  our  eighth,  and  the  lateral 
chains  of  the  sympathetic,  as  their  internal  branches.  His  tenth  pair 
were  the  hjrpoglossaL  The  plates  are  those  of  Yesalius.  Such  was 
the  state  of  this  department  of  anatomy  when  Willis  began  his  labours 
on  the  cerebral  nerves. 

On  ihe/wictions  of  nerves,  a  new  doctrine  was  introduced  by  Piccol- 
homini  in  1586.*  He  considered  the  nerves  to  be,  by  their  very  nature, 
either  sensory  or  motor,  indifferently,  according  to  the  organs  and  tis- 
sues through  which  they  are  distributed ;  and  he  even  appeared  to 
think  that  the  organs  of  special  sense  are  themselves  the  seat  of  sensa- 
tion. **  Ergo  uervi  non  sunt  instrumenta  tangibilia  sentiendi,  sed  sunt 
canales  et  instrumenta  per  quae  tota  anima  sentiens,  idioque  ejus  facultas 
tangendi  devehitur  in  membranas,  propria  aensua  tactus  instrumenta. 
Nam  si  in  manus  esset  quoque  instrumentum,  videndi,  ut  oculis ;  gus- 
tandi,  ut  lingua  ;  et  reliqua ;  profecto  manus  videret,  gustaret,  auderet, 
imaginaretur."'  And  as  the  membranes  are  the  instruments  of  sen- 
sation, so  the  muscles  are  those  "  quibus  motrix  facultas  in  motu  sen- 
sibili  edendo  utatur.'*^^  These  opinions  were  warmly  supported  by 
Liaurentius,"  Sennertus,^'  Bauhinus,^'  and  Highmore  '^*  and  believing, 

1  Theatrnm  Anatomicam,  lib.  iii.  cap.  z?ii.  (1605). 
'  De  HuDMiDi  Corp.  Fabric4,  lib.  vii.  cap.  ii.  (1627). 

>  Syntagina  Anatom.,  cap.  xiv.  (1641).  *  Institut.  Anatom.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 

^  Microcosm UB,  Sect.  liv.  (1660). 
*  Diasertat.  Anatom.,  lib.  ri.  cap.  xxxt.  (1656).  '  Loc  citat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ]'• 

>  Anatomicn  Prelectiones.  *  Op.  citat.    Lect.  v.  ^^  Ibid. 

^  Hist.  Aoat.,  lib.  iv.  qnost.  z.  ^'  Institnt.,  cap.  il. 

**  Op.  citat.  ^  Op.  citat. 
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as  tbe  last-mentioned  anatomist  observes, ''  Omnes  partes  qnaa  sentiunt, 
membranarum  beneficio  sentire/'  they  natorallj  concluded  that  the 
senaorj  property  of  the  nerves  resides  in  their  enve]o|)es,  or  investing 
membranes.  The  experiments  of  Haller,*  however,  subverted  this 
theory.  In  1796  Beil  published  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  structure 
and  functions  of  nervea'  Their  functions,  he  believed,  depend  on  certain 
chemico-vital  changes  in  their  medulla,  the  nutrition  and  normal  com- 
position of  which  is  maintained  by  their  vascular  membrane  or  pia- 
mater,  which  he  considered  "  tanquam  organum  secretorinm  meduUse 
nervse.*'  Still,  even  by  later  anatomists  it  was  thought  that  every 
motor  nerve  is  endowed  with  the  £Eu;nlty  of  transmitting  sensation ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Charles  Bell  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  had  taxed  the  ingenuity  and  exhausted 
the  speculations  of  physiologists. 

According  to  Galen,  the  spinal  cord  commences  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  pons  Varolii.  In  this  description  he  was  followed  by  all  his  suc- 
cessors to  the  time  of  Sylvius  and  Yesaliua  The  former  traced  its 
origin  from  the  whole  base  of  the  brain ;'  the  latter,  from  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.^  Columbus,^  Yarolius,*  Spigelius,'  Laurentins,*  Rio- 
lanus,*^  Highmore,^^  described  its  origin  by  two  roots — one  large,  from 
the  base  of  the  brain ;  the  other  small,  from  the  cerebellum.  But 
Piccolhomini"  introduced  a  better  mode  of  describing  these  parts,  by  re- 
stricting the  term  medulla  spinalis  to  the  extra-cranial  portion  ;  while 
to  the  rest  he  applied  the  term  ''  medulla  oblongata" — a  distinction 
which  is  retained  at  the  present  day,  although  many  anatomists  differ 
with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  latter.  Under  the  term  **  medulla 
oblongata,"  Willis  comprehends  the  whole  base  of  the  brain,  from  the 
corpora  strickta,  which  he  calls  "  medull»  oblongatse  apices,"  to  the  fora- 
men magnum ;  and  in  this  view  he  is  followed  by  Vieussena,  Winslow,^ 
and  others.  Kolando"  used  the  term  in  a  more  limited  sense;  while 
Bidley^^  substituted  for  it  the  term  "  isthmus ;"  and  Chaussier^  that  of 
"  mesocephale,"  which  comprehended  the  pons,  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
with  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  not  the  pons  only, 
as  is  usually  stated.  Flourens^*  again,  on  the  ground  of  his  experi- 
mental inquiries,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  seat  of  excita- 
bility begins  or  ends  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  limits  the  medulla 
oblongata  between  these  bodies  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  In  this 
country  the  medulla  oblongata  is  generally  understood  to  extend  from 
near  the  points  of  the  anterior  pyramids  to  the  lower  border  of  tbe 
pons  Varolii. 

1  Element.  Physiol.,  torn.  iv.  '  Sxcitation.  Exerdtationiun  Anatom.,  Fase.  L 

'  laagoge  (1566),  lib.  iii.  cap.  zzii. 
^  Be  Hum.  Corp.  Fab.,  lib.  iv.  and  vii.  »  Loo.  oik,  p.  867. 

^  De  NervisOpticia.  ^  j)e  Ham.  Corp.  Fab.,  p.  295. 

*  Hiatoria  Anatomica,  p.  529.  *  AQthropographia^  lib.  v. 

^^  Corp.  Ham.  BiBqaiait.  Anat.,  lib.  i. 
'^  Anatomica  Fneleeiionea,  lib.  y.  sect.  8  and  5.     The  whole  of  the  deaoripttflB  i* 
^excellent,  and  very  far  saperior  to  that  of  any  preTioas  anatomist. 
^*  Exposition  Anatomique.  ^  Eechtrchea  Anatomique  sar  la  mobile  alloBgib 

^*  Anatomy  of  tbe  Brain.  /■'   De  TEocepbale,  p.  106. 

'*  Becbercbea  explrimentalea  aur  lea  Fropri6t6a  et  lea  Fonctionada  ^fstdme  aarnax, 
pp.  21  and  2S9. 
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Faihfdogical  Investigations  in  a  Case  of  Fa^raplegia,    By 

J.  LOGKHABT  ClABKE,  F.RS.,  kc 

Joseph    S  was  admitted  an   in-patient    of   the  Hospital  for 

Epilepej  and  Paralyaisi  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brown-S4quard,  May  9, 
1863,  for  paraplegia.  The  following  account  was  furnished  me  by 
Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  assistant-physician  to  the  hospital : 

"The  patient  was  a  well-built  man,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  and 
was  iu  general  healthy.  He  had  been  ill  seven  months,  but  had  only 
been  away  from  work  five.  His  first  symptom  was  a  sharp  pain  in 
the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  a  pain  and  tightness  round 
the  abdomen.  These  symfitoms  he  had  had  ever  since.  Five  weeks 
ago,  he  first  found  that  his  legs  were  weak.  He  had  no  pains  in 
them,  and  no  cramps,  but  slight  'pins  and  needles.'  This  last 
symptom  he  had  not  had  lately.  Sometimes  he  had  had  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  passing  his  urine,  but  nothing  marked,  and  had  never  had 
incontinence.     He  had  had  no  blow  on  the  back. 

"  He  was  carried  into  the  ward,  being  quite  unable  to  walk  for  the 
shortest  distance,  both  legs  being  almost  totally  paralysed  as  to 
motion.  The  following  note  was  made  as  to  sensation :  '  there  is  con- 
siderable feeling  in  the  right  leg,  especially  in  the  foot,  but  not  at  all 
in  the  left.  In  the  left  he  could  not  feel  tickling,  nor  distingoish  the 
points  of  the  compasses  at  any  distance,  and  the  feeling  of  pain  was  but 
little  marked.  On  the  right  thigh  he  felt  the  points  of  the  compasses 
at  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  felt  tickling  perfectly  well.' 

*^  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  he  began  to  have  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  and  retention  of  urine.  Although  the  chest  was 
repeatedly  examined,  there  was  never  any  dulness  or  friction  sound* 
He  had  much  pain  across  the  abdomen,  was  much  exhausted,  and  his 
breathing  was  hurried.  He  died  exhausted  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  ten  days  aft«r  admission. 

"  At  the  autopsy  there  was  considerable  effusion  of  lymph  between 
the  pleural  layers  on  the  left  side.  The  other  organs  of  the  thorax 
and  the  abdominal  viscera  appeared  healthy." 

The  whole  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal  cord, 
^m  the  fourth  cervical  nerves  downwards,  were  forwarded  to  me  for 
examination  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson. 

Externally,  the  brain  presented  nothing  unusual  except  a  fine 
granular  deposit  of  lymph  on  nearly  all  the  convolutions  on  each  side 
of  the  vertex,  with  some  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  All  its  internal 
parte  were  free  from  disease. 

The  medulla  oblongata  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  stata 

The  cord  along  the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  region  was  unnaturally 
soft  to  the  touch,  the  softest  portion  being  opposite  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  nerves.     In  the  lower  part  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the 
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Inmbar  re^on,  the  surface  of  the  cord  was  interspersed  with  nniDe- 
rous  osseous  plates  of  small  but  variable  size,  and  embedded  id  the 
arachooid.  This  is  the  locality  in  which  these  osseous  plates  are 
usually  found. 

Iniemal  Condition  of  the  Cord. — Oonceming  that  portion  which 
gives  origin  to  the  secmd  and  third  cervical  nerves,  I  am,  of  course, 
unable  to  afford  any  information,  since,  as  already  stated,  it  was  not 
removed  from  the  body.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it 
was  not  altogether  healthy ;  for  opposite  the  upper  roottf  of  the /mttA 
cervical  nerves  certain  indications  of  diseaee  were  found  in  both  the 
white  and  grey  substances.  Of  the  grey  substance,  the  principal 
lesion  was  along  the  outer  side  of  each  lateral  hal(  between  tbe 
anterior  and  posterior  comua,  and  therefore  along  the  part  which  I 
have  named  the  tractua  intermeduy-lciteraUs,  This  was  much  softer 
than  in  health ;  and  when  macerated  in  chromic  acid,  was  more  friable 
than  usual.^  Around  the  spinal  canal,  and  in  the  transverse  com- 
missure,  a  large  number  of  corpora  amylacea  were  also  observed.  In 
the  surrounding  white  columns,  especially  the  posterior  and  tbe 
lateral,  many  of  the  nerve- fibres  had  evidently  suffered  from  either 
partial  destruction  or  complete  disintegration  of  their  white  sob- 
stance.  At  the  lowest  roots  of  the  same  pair  of  nerves — ^the  fourth 
cervical — the  principal  lesion  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pos- 
terior commissure-^in  which  were  observed  two  or  three  small  spots  of 
transparent  granular  degeneration— and  in  the  anterior  decussatiDg 
commissure,  the  frx)nt  of  which,  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median 
£ssure,  was  partially  replaced  by  a  heap  of  fat  globules;  but  many  of 
these  bodies  were  changed  from  the  perfectly  spherical  form  by  com- 
pression against  each  other,  and  in  this  shape  bore  a  strong  resemblaDce 
to  aggregated  particles  of  the  white  substance  of  nerves.  In  other 
regions  of  the  cord  similar  particles  were  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  grey  substance,  collected  into  groups,  or  arranged  in  strings  like 
beads,  and  appearing  like  nerve-fibres  composed  of  series  of  particles 
of  their  own  white  substance. 

At  the  upper  roots  of  the  fijlk  cervical  nerves  a  large  proportion  of 
the  decussating  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissure  were  aJso  destrojed 
by  a  triangular  mass  of  this  fatty  substance,  as  represented  at  a,  fig.  !• 
This  substance  was  lodged  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  bloodvessel  h, 
which  entered  through  the  anterior  median  fissure  c,  and  of  which  tbe 
branches  distributed  to  the  lateral  grey  substance  dd!  dP  were  en- 
larged, while  the  tissue  immediately  surrounding  them  was  slightly 
affected  by  granular  destruction,  and  contained  some  fiit  particles.  In 
one  or  two  parts  of  the  posterior  commissure  the  tissure  surrounding 
the  cut  ends  of  longitudinal  bloodvessels  had  undergone  a  similar 
change. 

Nearly  the  same  condition  of  the  grey  substance  was  found  throngh 
the  greater  part  of  the  mxth  cervical  nerves,  the  left  side  being  sonie- 

1  It  will  be  iuterestbg  in  reference  to  the  diminished  power  of  respintion  ia  t^ 
case,  to  recollect  that  the  lower  rootlets  of  the  spinal  accessory  nervea,  as  I  hsv^ 
elsewhere  shown,  pass  into  and  tlurovgh  the  traeiui  iHt€rm€d%Q4aUTalu» 
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times  effected  in  the  same  wa;  as  the  right.    But  in  two  or  three 


7ig.  1.  {Frep&ntion  61'.)     x  0. 

sectioDB  at  the  lower  roota  of  these  nerves  the  lesion  on  the  right  si 
was  very  considerable,  as  repreeented  more  highly  magnified  in  fig. 


Fig.  2.  (Fr«puati(ai  SO.)     x  84, 
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The  letters  respectively  indicate  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  1.  Here 
we  find  that  a  number  of  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  anterior  com- 
missure have  been  replaced  by  a  dense  and  dark  mass  of  &tty  par- 
ticles, a,  which  projects  more  to  the  right  than  the  left  side,  and  has 
consequently  caused  a  kind  of  tilting  of  that  side  of  the  posterior 
commissure, /^  From  the  right  angle  of  this  opaque  mass  a  broad  but 
more  transparent  tract  of  the  same  kind  of  degeneration,  e  ^  ^\  extended 
around  the  anterior  column,  ^,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  lateral  grey 
substance,  d,  d  d',  destroying  nearly  all  the  nerve-fibres  which  come 
from  that  substance  round  the  anterior  column,  g,  to  decussate 
through  the  anterior  commissure.  In  this  morbid  tract  the  fiUty 
particles  were  in  some  places  collected  into  dark  groups,  as  at  e;  in 
others  they  were  more  or  less  diffused  through  a  semi-fluid  and  mole- 
cular substance,  which  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  larger  bodies,  and 
passed  insensibly  into  them.  The  right  division,  6,  of  the  bloodvessel 
which  enters  through  the  anterior  fissure,  c,  was  partially  destroyed  in 
its  passage  through  the  morbid  space  to  the  point,  e".  The  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  within  the  white  columns  were  also  affected,  their 
white  substance  in  some  places  appearing  as  clusters  of  globular 
masses,  mixed  with  some  oU-globules.  In  the  white  columns  them- 
selves, especially  the  anterior  and  lateral,  many  of  the  fibres  sufiEered 
in  a  similar  way;  and  at  numerous  points  their  white  substance  was 
resolved  in  granules,  and  presented  a  multitude  of  small  transparait 
spots  of  molecular  degeneration.  A  similar  degeneration  of  tissae 
was  observed  around  the  cut  ends  of  longitudinal  bloodvessels. 

Through  the  seventh  cervical  nerves  the  grey  substance  was  in  a 
much  more  healthy  condition,  the  anterior  and  posterior  oommissnrea 
being  normal;  but  a  few  points  ot  fine  granular  degeneratian  were 
found  on  both  sides. 

Through  the  eighth  cervical  nerves  the  cord  was  nearly  in  the  state 
just  described,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  granular  destruction  at  the 
sides  of  the  anterior  commissure,  aud  a  slight  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  centre  of  the  left  anterior  comu,  on  a  level  with  the  highest 
roots  of  these  nerves. 

Through  the  first  dorsal  nerves  the  cord  generally  was  nearly  healthy; 
but  a  small  accumulation  of  the  fatty  particles  appeared  in  some  sec- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure,  in  contact  witli  the  front 
of  the  anterior  commissure,  aud  extended  in  others  along  the  lejt  side 
of  the  anterior  commissure,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  represented 
in.  fig.  2. 

Through  the  second  dorsal  nerves,  however,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  grey  substance  was  soft  and  unhealthy,  presenting  numerous 
streaks  and  spots  of  transparent  granular  degeueracion,  which  extended 
to  the  base  of  the  posterior  horus,  and  to  the  tracttis  iTUermedio4ateralis. 
Various  parts  of  the  white  columns,  especially  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  lateral,  were  affected  in  the  same  way. 

This  condition  of  the  cord  continued  through  the  upper  roots  of  the 
third  dorsal  nerves,  but  on  a  level  vrith  the  middle  roots  the  grey  sub- 
stance was  8oft|  and  on  the  right  there  was  seen  the  cut  end  of  an 
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enlfti^  bloodreesel  (Gg.  3,  A),  on  tbs  onter  aide  of  tUcIi  wu  a  oon- 
siderable  extravasation  of  blood,  i,  tbat  extended 
into  the  Iractug  intermedio-UUeraiU,  k. 

Through  the  fourth  dorsal  nerves  the  posterior 
grey  Babstanoe,  in  some  sections  on  the  right  only, 
ia  others  on  both  sidefi,  was  softer  than  natural, 
and  affected  in  different  parta  by  small  pelludd 
spots  of  granular  degeneration. 

Through  the  upper  roots  of  the  Jiflh  dorsal 
nerves  the  whole  diameter  of  the  cord  was  much 
increased,  and  the  grey  sabatance  was  enlarged, 
and  somewhat  altered  in  shape.  Fig.  1  a  re- 
preeenta  a  transverse  section  of  the  grey  substance 
at  this  point.  It  had  a  peculiarly  darlc,  opaque  appearance,  except 
at  particular  ^ts,  which  were  unusually  transparent.  Examined 
Doder  a  powM"  of  from  200  to  400  diameten,  the  opacity  and  increaaa 
of  size  were  found  to  result 
&om  the  exudation  of  a  granular 
labstance,  which  in  some  places 
was  collected  into  groups  and 
irregular  patches,  with  inter- 
vening areas  of  a  much  more 
transparent  and  mora  finely 
granular  structure,  as  seen  in  the 
anterior  oomu,  I,  on  the  nghtside, 
and  along  the  wboleof  the  anterior 
and  lateral  grey  substance  on  the 
left  aide,  f  Z"  as  &r  backward  aa 
the  lractu»  intermed%o-laterali»,k. 

Around  the  cut  ends  of  the  blood-  P*  *  *■  (rt«P«*tJon  41.)     x  8. 

vessels  on  each  aide  ofthecentralcanalanotherform  of  degeneration  was 


Fig.  1  B.  (PrepanitioD  42.)     x  220. 
obserred,  whij;h  wm  more  or  leas  roand  or  ovfti,  but  generally  the  latter, 
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as  Been  at  m  m'.  At£g.  4  b,  n,  n,n,n,n  represent  five  of  these  blood- 
TMaela,  of  difiereut  atzes,  m&gnified  220  diameters,  and  held  together 
by  a  dense  lajer  of  connective-tissne,  p,  p,  p,  p,  p,  of  a  brownish  hue, 
and  thrown  into  folds  around  the  whUs  of  the  veaaela.  Beyond  thiit, 
on  one  side,  the  natural  tissue  of  the  oord  was  replaced  by  a  transpa- 
rent and  kind  of  honeycomb  gubatance,  q,  q,  q,  q,  the  structure  of  which 
is  repreaented  at  'q.  Smaller  spots  of  a  iiimilar  nature  were  aeen  at 
othur  parts  of  the  grey  substance,  chiefly  around  bloodvessels;  and  an 
exudation  of  much  the  same  kind,  and  somewhat  resembling  scaly 
epithelium,  thickly  encmated  the  bloodvesBel  in  the  anterior  median 
fissore.  The  white  colnmns,  although  they  appeared  httalthy  onder  a 
low  power,  were  found  to  be  everywhere  affected  by  this  kind  of  d^e- 
Deration.  From  the  middle  to  the  lowest  roots  of  the  same  nerves 
(fifth  dorsal)  the  lesions  of  both  the  grey  and  white  anhstanoe  wera 
vety  great,  bat  very  difibrent  in  appearanoe.    Fig.  5  repreaents  an  en- 


Fig.  6  A.  (PieparatiDii  S9. 


tire  transverse  section  of  the  cord  from  this  part  Here  wn  find  the 
grey  substance  slightly  altered  in  shape,  somewhat  un^mmetrical  on 
the  two  udes,  and  everywhere  more  or  less  afieoted  by  extremely  trsus- 
parent  spots  and  patches  of  degeneration.  These,  however,  were  moat 
extensive  along  the  outer  parts  of  the  lateral  grey  sabetanca  betwem 
the  anteiior  and  posterior  comna,  a,  a,  a,  involving  a  portion  of  the 
iraetuB  irUtrmedio-lata'aiia,  k.  The  white  columns — particularly  the 
lateral  and  posterior — were  also  thickly  interspersed  with  nnmerons 
and  comparatively  large  patches  or  struika  of  hypertrophied  conaeo- 
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tJTe-tinne,  forming  with  each  otfa«r  sod  with  smaller  streaVn  a  kind  of 
imperfect  and  irregular  network,  as  represented  in  the  posterior  column 
of  tiie  left  side  at  (,  fig.  6  A.    Many  of  these  atreata  and  patches  enve- 
loped enlarged  bloodvessels,  and  contained  some  fat-globules.     More- 
over, all  the  white  colnmns  were  more  or  less  danuiged  bj  another 
form  of  degeneration  already  noticed,  and  ari»ng  from  partial   or 
entire  destruction    of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  nerve-fibrea     In 
transverse  sections  the  morbid  parts  assumed  the  appearance  of  round 
or  oval  and  perfectly  pellucid  areas,  sometimes  crowed  by  remnants  of 
the  white  Bubstance,  and  sometimea  perfectly  vacant;  in  some  places 
Bbarply  circumscribed  and  iM>lated  by  the  sarrounding  tissue,  in  others 
coalescing  to  form  a  sponge-like  stracture  with  irregular  or  uneven 
oDtlines.     Fig.  S    b    repre- 
sents KfiXM  of  these   spaces 
in  the  lateral  column  mag- 
niSed  220  diameters.     The 
largest,    moet   vacant,   and 
in<»t  advanced  spots  of  de- 
generation were  nearer  the 
Mirfsce  of  the  columns,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  small  circles 
in  the   white  eubstance   of 
Fig.  fiA, 

This  condition  of  the  cord 
extended  along  the  upper 
roots  of  the  tiaJh  dorsal 
nervce,  but  at  their  middla 

rooto    the    posterior    white  Fig.  6  n.  (Pr«ianUiini  28.)    x  220. 

odumna  —  eepeciaUy    their 

deeper  portions  between  the  bases  of  the  comna — were  very  much 
wllened  and  disorganized,  small  fasciculi  of  partially  destroyed  nerve- 
fibres  beiug  surrounded  and  separated  to  an  unusnal  extent  by  connec- 
tive-tissue into  which  a  fiuid  or  semi-flaid  substance  had  been  poured. 
The  softening  involved  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  oommis- 
Bure  and  of  the  posterior  vedcular  columns.  Different  parts  of 
both  the  anterior  and  posterior  grey  substance  were  more  or  less 
Boftened  by  the  same  cause,  and  frequently  reduced  to  finely 
granular,  extremely  transparent,  or  perfectly  pellucid  spaces,  which 
were  sometimes  crossed,  or  only  piully  crossed,  by  the  remaining 
fibres  of  nerve  and  oounective-tiasue.  At  the  louxat  roots  of  these 
nerves  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  grey  substance  were  not  only 
everywhere  softened  and  afiTected  in  the  manner  just  described,  but 
began  to  approach  each  other  in  a  very  unnatural  way. 

At  the  upper  roots  of  the  teventh  dorsal  nerves  both  the  grey  and 
white  Bubatauces  were  leas  soft  and  leaa  damaged  by  granular  degene- 
ration ;  but  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  grey  substance  approached 
each  other  still  more  closely,  so  that  the  entire  grey  substance  pre* 
sented  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  same  r^ion 
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Fig.  6.  (Preparatioii  26.)    x9. 


of  the  cord  among  the  greater  number  of  mammalia,  as  repieaented 
in  fig.  6/    Nearly  the  same  appearances  extended  through  that  por- 
tion of  the  cord  which  gives  origin  to  the 
eighth  dorsal  nerves. 

At  the  upper  and  middle  roots  of  the 
ninth  dorsal  nerves  the  whole  of  the  grej 
substanoe  was  considerablj  softened  and 
damaged  by  disease.  It  was  also  larger 
than  natural,  and  somewhat  altered  ia 
shape  (fig.  7).  On  the  right  side  there 
were  three  large,  exceedingly  transparent 
patches,  v  v,  in  which  the  natural  structure 
was  completely  destroyed;  the  two  oater 
involved  the  traUua  intermedichiateralis.  In 
front  of  the  canal  was  a  large  mass  of  fatty 
substance,  w,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
number  of  the  decussating  fibres  of  the 
anterior  commissure.  At  the  lotoer  roots  of  these  nerves,  as  well  «b 
through  most  of  the  tenth  pair,  the  grey  substanoe  resumed  its  normal 
size,  and  nearly  its  normal  shape,  although  it  was  still  affected  by 

minute  spots  of  transparent  granular 
degeneration.  The  white  columns 
were  much  more  healthy.  .At  the 
lower  roots  of  the  tenth,  and  through 
the  eleventh  nerves,  the  posterior 
and  middle  portions  of  Uie  grej 
substance  again  increased  in  size,  and 
became  softer.  In  some  sections  at 
the  tenth  nerves  there  were  found  at 
the  sides  of  the  canal,  and  around 
the  bloodvessels,  a  sponge-like  foim 
of  degeneration  similar  to  those  at 
m,  ih,  fig.  4  A,  and  q,  ^q^  fig.  4  b; 
and  at  the  devenih  dorsal  nerves  a 
large  triangular  mass  of  fatty  substance,  similar  to  that  represented  at 
^9  %•  7,  destroyed  a  great  proportion  of  the  decussating  fibres  of  the 
anterior  commissure. 

The  lumbar  enlargement,  from  the  second  lumbar  nerves  downward, 
was  much  less  damaged  than  the  dorsal  region.  In  shape  and  size  the 
grey  substance  was  perfectly  normal,  but  minute  spots  and  patches  of 
granular  destruction  could  readily  be  discovered  at  various  parts,  under 
a  sufficiently  high  power.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  the 
anterior  commissure  was  more  or  less  damaged.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  enlargement  the  cord  was  nearly  healthy ;  but  the  canal  which  is 
here  naturally  large  was  closed,  as  it  was  in  all  the  other  regions,  by  a 

^  See  my  Researches  on  the  Grey  Substance  of  the  Cord.  Phil.  Trans.  1859.  Tkii 
is  the  second  time  that  I  have  found  this  curiously  abnonnal  fonn  of  (he  grey 
substance.  See  a  case  of  <*  Wasting  Pal^"  in  Beale's  Archly.  No.  xiii  toL  it. 
fig.  13. 


Fig.  7.  (Preparation  19.)    x  9. 
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coofiised  htap  of  epithelimn,  which  BomeUntea  asBumed  a  kind  ofbilohed 
appeftntncii^' 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  eonui  meduHant  the  old  form  of  granubr 
degenention  began  to  reappear,  accompanied  by  auother  kiud  of  de- 
generation in  the  form  of  atrophy  or  shrinking  of  both  the  white  and 
grey  substances.      The  Ivft  lateral  half  was  much  smaller  than  the 
right,  which  was  normal  in  size.     Fig.  8  represetits  a  transverse  section 
of  the   cord  at  the   upper   part  of  this 
n^onj  XX,  the  white  colli mus  ou  the  right 
sidej  x'fc',  the  same  on  the  leftj  y,  the 
posterior  horn  or  grey  substance  on  the 
right  side;  j/,  the  same  on  the  left;  z  sf      ' 
are  the  anterior  comna  on  the  opjtosite 
sides.     It  will  be  seen  that  on  tbe  left  aide 
the  size  of  the  grey  substance  is  much  less 
than    on  the   right.      The   central  canal, 

which,  BB  already  stated,  was  filled  up  by  ^-  *•  {P"l«»tion  4.)  x  S. 
the  epithelium,  was  surrounded  bynumerona 

streaks  of  transparent  degeneration,  z",  extending  for  some  distance 
on  each  side  into  the  grey  substance.  Through  the  rest  of  tbe  amuM 
meduSarit,  as  far  as  the  ^um  lerminale,  the  whole  of  the  grey  sub- 
stnnce  was  more  or  less  injured  by  streaks  and  patches  of  the  same 
description. 

Throughout  the  dorsal  region  the  nerve-cells  contained  a  larger 
amount  of  pigment  than  usual,  and  in  thu  middle  and  lower  parts  of 
this  region  numbers  of  them  were  completely  filled  with  dark-brown 
pigmentgranules,  which  either  obscured  or  entirely  concealed  their 
nuclei ;  but  neither  the  cells  nor  their  processes  were  shrunk  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  morbid  appearances  of  which  I  have  now 
concluded  the  description  not  only  present  us  with  an  interesting 
variety  of  the  lesions  of  structure  to  which  the  spinal  cord  is  liable, 
but  afford  a  fiilt  explanation  of  the  symptoms  and  functional  derange- 
ments reoorded  in  the  history  of  the  case.  But  they  are  more  tluiii 
snflicient  for  this  purpose,  for  in  certain  parts  of  tbe  cord  we  disco- 
vered structural  changes  to  which  no  corresponding  impairment  of 
function  is  recorded  in  the  bistfiry.  We  have  aeeo  that  at  the  level  of 
theJimrtA  cervical  nerves  tbe  anterior  and  poeterior  commissures,  and, 
in  some  Motions,  the  Mic^us  tntertriedto-fateraZia  were  injured  by  disease; 
while  to  tbe  white  columns  many  of  the  nerve-fibres  had  suffered  either 
partial  or  entire  destruction.  Now,  the  only  recorded  symptom  to 
which  we  can  point  as  likely  to  result  from  theae  lesions  is  the  hiboured 
respiration;  for  this  n)ight  have  been  partly  due  to  injury  of  the 
tracliu  mlermedio-ialeralu,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  connected  with 

<  Thii  blockiag-np of  th«  cant] b; aheap  of  biokMi  apitfaaliam  liu  led  lome  modmi 
micriMOopic  uiatomiiU  to  den;  the  niatence  of  ■  caokl  in  the  adult  cord,  and  to 
regard  Uiii  beap  of  epitheliiitu  m  i,  n»u  of  nerie-callL  Kolliker  called  it  tbe 
H^antia  griaa  eenlridu.  Both  before  uid  ainoe  this  period,  hoverer,  I  pointed 
oat  the  real  utura  of  Uiii  ■tractnra.    See  FbU.  Tnni.  1861-63,  ISfiS,  1SS9,  ISSl. 

M-xxxiu.  '11 
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tbe  lower  roots  of  the  spinal-aceessory  nerve.     Throngh  the  brachiAl  or 
ceryicaJ  enlargement  we  found  that  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  ante- 
rior commissure  were  destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  fatty 
degeneration;  that  bloodvessels  in  the  neighbourhood  were  enlarged 
and  diseased ;  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  in  some  sections, 
were  more  or  less  damaged;  and  that  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  white 
columns,  especially  the  anterior  and  the  latera],  had  suffered  in  a 
similar  way.     And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  lesions  of  stroc- 
ture,  we  have  not  a  single  corresponding  symptom  or  impairment  of 
function  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  case.     There  is  no  mention 
of  any  abolition  whatever  of  either  motion  or  sensation  in  the  upper 
extremities;  and  on  making  further  inquiries  upon  this  point  1  was 
informed  that  the  patient  had  apparently  the  perfect  use  of  his  arms, 
and  employed  them  in  the  usual  way  in  eating  his  meals.     Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  arms 
and  hands;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  a  closer  scrutiny  daring 
life  would  have  revealed  its  nature.     In  a  former  case  of  '*  wasting 
palsy'*  published  in  this  Journal/  it  was  at  first  stated  that  the  patient 
had  the  perfect  use  of  his  legs,  and  walked  apparently  quite  well;  hut 
it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  his  '^  right  foot  was  affected  in  some 
way,"  and  that  "  there  was  no  spring  in  the  instep."  These  fiicts  show, 
as  I  before  insisted  on,  the  importance  of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  patient's  condition  during  life;  and  it  is  just  in  those  cases  in 
which  only  one  or  two  particular  spots  of  the  cord  are  affected  that 
the  detection  of  some  obscure  or  lurking  symptom  would  be  valuahle 
in  regard  to  the  physiology  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  this  centre. 

Of  the  spinal  cord  in  this  case  I  have  made,  and  retain  by  me,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  preparations,  including  those  from  which  the 
above  sketches  are  taken,  and  displaying  a  gi-eat  diversity  of  morhid 
appearances  which  it  would  be  impossible,  and  indeed  unnecessary,  to 
describe  or  represent  in  this  communication. 

Art.  IV. 

Observcitiona  on  Sterility  in  Mem;  tvith  Cases.  By  T.  B.  CuBLniO; 
E.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Loudon  Hospital,  and  Examiner  in  Sufgeiy 
to  the  University  of  London. 

Steriutt  is  a  condition  which  has  usually  been  restricted  in  it^  ap- 
plication to  the  female,  or  in  the  male  has  been  confounded  with  im- 
potency;  and  until  recently  our  knowledge  of  the  impaired  functions 
of  the  male  reproductive  organs  has  not  warranted  any  distinction  being 
drawn  between  an  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse  and  an  inability  to 
procreate.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  a  want  of  aptitude 
to  impregnate  may  co-exist  with  the  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  man  is  subject  to  sterUity,  independently  of 
impotency.  The  subject  is  not  altogether  new,  MM.  Gosselin,  FoUin^ 
Godard;  and  others,  having  published  some  important  facta  in  relation 
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to  it,  but  opportunities  of  making  the  necessary  inquiries  are  ex- 
tremely rare ;  and  as  doubt  exists  of  the-  soundness  of  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  arrived  at,  facts  of  u  jontradictory  character  having 
been  adduced,  I  have  been  led  to  examine  the  question,  and  my 
practice  has  enabled  me  to  collect  some  interesting  observations  bear- 
ing upon  it.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  as  respects  the  happiness 
and  results  of  married  life,  must  be  my  apology  for  giving  details,  the 
recital  of  which  could  not  be  avoided. 
Sterility  in  man  may  arise  from  the  following  causes : — 
1.  Malposition  of  the  testicles.  2.  Obstructions  in  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  testicles.  3.  Impediments  to  the  escape  of  the  seminal 
fluid. 

1.  Sterility  from  MalposUion  of  the  Teatides, — The  opinion  of  John 
Hunter,  ''that  whmi  one  or  both  testicles  remain  through  life  in  the 
bei./,  they  are  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  probably  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  natural  functions,"  has  been  the  subject  of  much  com- 
ment, and  in  my  work  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Testis*  I  expressed  my  ad- 
hesion to  the  views  of  Professor  Owen,  who,  in  diflfering  from  Mr. 
Hunter,  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  situation  which  ne- 
cessarily tends  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  testicles,  since  in  many 
animals  they  constantly  form  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and  in 
those  in  which  the  testes  naturally  pass  into  the  scrotum,  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  abdomen  is  accompanied  only  with  a  difference  of  size 
or  shape.  Now,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  this  may  influence  the 
quantity,  but  not  necessarily  the  quality  of  the  secretion.  The  &cts 
which  I  am  about  to  adduce  have  corroborated  Mr.  Hunter  s  opinion 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  have  led  me  entirely  to  change  my  own 
views  on  the  point  in  question. 

That  a  cryptorchic  person,  or  a  man  with  both  testicles  in  the  abdo- 
men or  in  the  groin,  may  have  a  masculine  development,  passion  for 
women,  and  the  power  to  copulate,  is  beyond  question,  being  satisfac- 
torily established  by  several  well-authenticated  instances,  although 
there  have  been  many  cases  in  which  such  persons  were  impotent,  and 
had  not  fully  exhibited  the  external  characters  of  the  male  sex.  When 
the  testicle  has  not  passed  into  the  scrotum,  the  gland  is  nearly  always 
small  in  size ;  generally  it  is  healthy,  but  undeveloped  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  not  undergone  the  enlargement  and  change  in  structure  which 
take  place  at  puberty.  In  some  instances,  especially  when  seated  in 
the  inguinal  canal,  it  is  withered  and  atrophied,  having  undergone 
fibrous  and  more  rarely  fatty  degeneration,  and  exhibiting  no  trace  of 
glandular  stnicture.  But  the  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  a 
testicle  which  has  not  passed  into  the  scrotum  can  secrete  a  fertilizing 
flnid — a  fluid  which,  when  emitted  in  sexual  intercourse,  is  capable  of 
impregnating  the  female.  I  assume,  as  quite  established,  that  to  pos- 
sess this  property  the  semen  must  contain  zoosperms. 

Professor  Goubaux,a  distinguished  French  veterinary  surgeon, was  the 
first  who  noticed  in  horses,  not  only  that  the  testicles  detained  in  the 
abdomen  were  soft  and  small  in  size,  but  that  the  fluid  in  the  corresponding 
vesiculse  seminales  was  destitute  of  spermatozoa.     In  1851  M,  FolUn 
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briefly  alluded  to  three  instances  of  detained  testicle  on  one  side  in  tbe 
haman  subject,  in  which  he  found  the  fluid  in  the  Tesicula  seminalisof 
the  same  side  destitute  of  spermatozoa,  though  thej  were  present  on 
the  other  side.^  In  1855  I  described'  the  examination  of  a  man 
aged  thirty-six,  whose  right  testicle  was  in  the  abdomen,  small  and 
undeveloped.  There  were  no  spermatozoa  in  the  efferent  ducts  nor  in 
the  right  vesicala  serainalis,  but  the  left  contained  them  in  abundance. 
In  1856  Messrs.  Croubaux  and  Follin,  in  a  joint  memoir,  *8ur  laCiTp- 
torchidie  ohez  Fhomme  et  les  prinoipaux  Animaux  Domestiques,'  read 
at  the  Soc]€t6  de  Biologie,  adduced  several  instances  in  man  and  ani- 
mals in  which  testicles  remaining  in  the  abdomen  were  SBiall,  and  did 
not  secrete  sperm.  They  furnished  also  a  few  examples  of  animals 
which,  though  possessing  the  desire  and  power  to  copulate,  were  quite 
sterile.  The  late  M.  Godard,  in  a  memoir  read  at  the  Soci€t6  de  Bio- 
logic on  the  same  evening  as  the  above,  mentioned  the  cases  of  thne 
cryptorchic  married  men  who  had  no  children,  and  afSrmed  that  such 
persons  were  always  sterile.  This  earnest  and  inde&tigable  patho- 
logist, whose  recent  death  is  a  loss  to  medical  science,  in  a  more  recent 
work,  supported  this  opinion  by  additional  facts,  to  which  I  shall  haT8 
occasion  to  refer.  The  proofs  adduced,  however,  by  these  observers, 
were  not  sufficiently  cogent  and  numerous  to  establish  the  law  that 
ciyptorchics  are  infertile ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  assent 
should  be  given  to  results  so  remarkable  and  unexpected  without  en- 
denoe  of  the  most  convincing  character.  Opposite  opinions  continue 
to  be  entertained,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  last  edition  (1861)  of  his 
work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  after  briefly  noticing  some  recent 
observations  on  this  subject,  states  that  when  the  power  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse exists,  *'  this  imperfection  does  not  offer  any  bar  to  marriage, 
nor  is  it  a  ground  for  divorce.*' 

Cabb  L — In  1859  a  gentleman,  aged  thirty-eight,  consulted  me 
under  the  following  circumstances : — His  testicles  had  never  properly 
descended  into  the  scrotum,  and  though  not  deficient  in  copulative 
powers,  he  had  been  married  eleven  years  without  his  wife  becoming 
pregnant.  He  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  this  was  owing  to 
any  £ekult  in  himsel£  In  external  development,  this  gentleman  had  all 
the  attributes  of  the  male  sex.  On  examination,  I  found  his  penis 
normal,  and  his  testicles  small  in  size,  the  right  being  less  than  the 
left.  Both  were  lodged  in  the  groin,  just  outside  the  outer  ring.  The 
right  could  be  easily  pressed  up  into  the  inguinal  canal,  through  rather 
a  large  external  riug.  Pressure  on  the  left  caused  it  to  recede  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart*a  ligament  wbece  tbe 
integuments  were  loose.  When  the  left  testicle  became  thus  displaced, 
which  occurred  occasionally,  the  patient  felt  uneasiness,  referred  to  the 
navel.  The  scrotum  was  small  and  imperfectly  developed;  the  left 
testicle  could  be  depressed  into  it  by  a  little  force.  He  stated  that  he 
performed  the  sexual  functions  about  twice  weekly,  and  when  younger 
had  done  so  more  frequently.     The  fluid  emitted  in  interoourae  was 

^  Arehivea  Gtfn6ml6B  de  Mtdddne,  4*  SArie,  1  zzri.  p.  265. 
>  Biaeasei  of  Testis,  2nd  edit,  p.  27. 
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carefully  examined  hy  myaelf  and  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  separately,  on 
three  oocasiona,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week.  It  was  found  to  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  spermatozoa.  With  the  view  of  forcing  the  left 
testicle  into  the  scrotum,  and  retaining  it  there,  I  recommended  his 
wearing  the  moc-main  lever  truss,  but  this  treatment  was  not  perse- 
vered in. 

Case  IL — ^In  1852  I  was  requested  to  see  an  inmate  of  a  charitable 
asylum,  a  youth,  aged  eleven,  whose  testicles  had  not  passed  into  the 
scrotuuL  The  right  was  lodged  just  outside  the  external  ring ;  the 
left  was  not  disoernible  at  alL  He  had  no  scrotum.  In  1861,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  again  came  under  my  notice.  He  was  rather 
short  in  stature,  but  had  a  masculine  development.  He  wore  a  mou- 
stache, and  had  abundance  of  hair  on  the  pubes.  His  penis  was  rather 
large.  He  held  a  clerk's  situation  in  the  city,  and  had  been  married 
twelve  months.  He  stated  that  he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  his 
wife,  followed  by  ejaculations.  She  had  not  become  pregnant.  Some 
fluid  obtained  from  the  urethra  immediately  after  sexual  intercourse 
was  sent  me  on  two  occasions,  the  second  being  after  an  interval  of 
eighteen  months.  It  was  carefully  examined  by  myself  and  others, 
and  found  to  be  destitute  of  spermatozoa. 

Case  III. — In  April,  1861, 1  saw  with  Mr.  Duchesne,  of  Woodford, 
a  gentleman,  aged  forty-six,  a  married  man,  who  had  serious  disease  of 
the  left  testicle,  which  had  commenced  about  a  month  previously. 
The  gland,  being  quite  disorganized,  was  removed  by  me  on  the  22nd. 
The  wound  healed  favourably.  During  my  attendance  I  noticed  that 
the  right  testicle  had  not  emerged  from  the  abdomen.  Afler  his  re- 
covery, and  quite  two  months  after  the  operation,  he  had  intercourse 
with  his  wife.  The  fluid  emitted  was  examined,  but  no  spermatozoa 
could  be  discovered  in  it. 

Case  IV. — In  March,  1863, 1  was  consulted  on  the  propriety  of 
marriage  under  the  following  circumstances : — A  gentleman,  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  stated  that  about  fourteen  years  ago  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequent  sexual  intercourse,  when  one  night  after  connexion  the  left 
testicle  was  attacked  with  violent  inflammation,  which  was  followed  by 
a  gradual  wasting  of  the  gland.  The  right  testicle  was  small  and  had 
not  fairly  passed  into  the  scrotum.  The  sexual  appetite  was  keen,  and 
coition  was  effected  with  ease,  the  emission  being  fairly  copious.  My 
patient  was  healthy  and  moderately  robust.  The  left  testicle  was  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  pea;  the  right  was  properly  formed  and  tolerably  firm, 
but  quite  small,  like  an  undeveloped  testicle  before  puberty.  Some 
fluid  emitted  in  sexual  intercourse  was  sent  me  on  two  occasions.  In 
both  instances  it  was  thin  and  destitute  of  spermatozoa.  I  con- 
sequently gave  an  opinion  adverse  to  his  marrying,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  unfit  to  procreate — that  his  wife  would  be  barren. 

In  Table  I.  I  have  added  to  these  four  cases  ^ve  others,  well 
authenticated,  in  which  the  fluid  ejaculated  by  men  with  retained 
testicles  was  submitted  to  examination  and  found  to  be  wanting  in 
spermatozoa. 

In  confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  in  these  cases,  I  may  adduce 
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some  interesting  observations  made  npon  tbe  lower  animals.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing are  related  in  Messrs.  Ooubanx  and  Follin'a  'Hemoir.' — A 
horse,  twelve  yean  of  age,  though  presenting  all  the  charactera  of  an 
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entire  horse,  bore  the  well-koown  marks  of  castration  on  the  right  side, 
but  ou  the  left  side  there  was  no  trace  of  cicatrix,  and  no  scrotal  sac 
or  testicle.  Erections  were  manifested  in  the  vicinity  of  mares. 
After  covering  one,  the  fluid  emitted  from  the  urethra  was  examined 
and  found  to  be  destitute  of  spermatozoa. — After  the  purchase  of  a 
horde  six  years  old,  a  question  arose  between  the  buyer  and  vendor 
whether  the  animal  could  be  used  as  a  stallion.  The  veterinary  surgeon 
could  discover  no  testicles,  although  the  skin  of  the  region  presented 
no  marks  of  the  animal  having  been  castrated.  In  presence  of  a  mare 
the  horse  manifested  undoubted  signs  of  the  influence  of  the  approach. 
He  was  allowed  to  cover  her,  but  accomplished  the  act  with  more  dif- 
ficulty, and  especially  slowness,  than  usual  with  a  vigorous  stallion  of 
the  age.  The  examination  of  the  fluid  emitted  on  three  occasions,  at 
intervals  of  several  days,  afforded  no  trace  of  spermat-ozoa.^  M.  Godard 
relates'  that  a  cryptorchic  dog  covered  a  bitch  in  heat  four  different 
times  in  March,  1856.  The  fluid  ejaculated  on  each  occasion  was 
found  destitute  of  spermatozoa.  In  February,  1857,  the  same  dog, 
who  was  addicted  to  coition,  again  covered  the  bitch,  and  the  sperm 
emitted  was  also  found  to  contain  no  zoosperms. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  few  instances  in  which  the  fluid  found 
after  death  in  the  substance  of  a  retained  testicle,  in  the  epididymis  or 
vas  deferens,  or  in  the  vesicula  seminalis  on  the  side  corresponding  to 
the  malplaced  gland,  has  been  examined  and  found  destitute  of  sper- 
matozoa. Many  other  examinations  have  been  made.  They  are 
collected  in  Table  II.  (following  page),  which  includes  three  observa- 
tions of  my  own.  Spermatozoa  have  not  been  discovered  after  death 
in  the  spermatic  ways  of  a  detained  testicle  in  any  one  instance 
that  I  know  o£ 

Oosselin  and  Godard  make  mention  of  several  instances  of  ciyptor- 
chics  who  were  married  but  had  no  children ;  and  I  know  of  another 
instance  in  addition  to  those  related  in  this  paper.  Though  it  if.  most 
probable  that  in  all  these  cases  barrenness  was  owing  to  the  absence  of 
a  fecundating  property  in  the  semen,  yet,  as  it  was  not  examined 
microscopically,  no  scientific  value  can  be  attached  to  these  observa- 
tions. It  would  be  objected  that  the  cause  of  sterility  might  possibly 
have  been  in  the  female. 

The  facts  which  have  been  adduced,  sb  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
that  cryptorchics  are  sterile,  are  chiefly  instances  in  which  they  are 
reputed  to  have  procreated  children.  Mr.  Poland  relates  that  a  man, 
aged  twenty-nine,  once  in  the  Dragoons^  was  admitted  into  Guy*s 
Hospital  on  account  of  an  omental  hernia.  His  testicles  had  not  de- 
scended, and  there  was  no  scrotum.  The  penis  was  well  developed, 
and  he  had  all  the  other  signs  of  virility.  He  married  when  he  was 
twenty,  had  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  had  been  married  two 

^  Profesflor  Spooner,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  informs  me  that  he  has  examined 
seTeral  testes  taken  ^m  the  abdomen  of  horses  after  death,  and  in  all  of  them  the 
gland  w»B  small  in  nie,  and  without  spermatoxoa. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  147, 
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years  to  a  second  wife.^  Mr.  Cook  has  mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  testicles  had  not  descended,  and  in  whom  the  virile  func- 
tions were  perfect.  He  had  married  twice,  and  had  children  by  each 
wife.  He  was  a  man  of  dissipated  habits,  and  had  served  in  a  public- 
hoosa  Mr.  Durham  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  the 
case  of  a  man  with  double  oblique  inguinal  hernia^  and  with  both  tes- 
ticles lodged  in  the  inguinal  canals.  He  was  a  well-grown,  healthy 
labourer,  aged  thirty-two,  and  was  operated  on  by  Mr.  Durham,  in 
Guy*8  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  strangulation  of  the  hernia  on  the 
left  side.  The  patient  recovered  favourably.  The  left  testicle  was 
exposed  and  handled  during  the  operation.  It  was  smaller  than  usual. 
He  had  a  mascuUne  development,^  was  married,  and  his  wife  had  borne 
him  two  children.  He  stated  that  since  puberty  he  had  experienced 
strong  sexual  desires,  and  had  always  been  competent.  No  opportu- 
nitj  was  afforded  for  the  examination  of  his  seminal  fluid,  and  the  man 
scouted  the  idea  of  his  testicles  being  inefficient. 

I  feel  no  little  hesitation  in  calling  in  question  the  claims  to  pater- 
nity in  instances  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  as  yet  no  case 
has  been  found  in  which  a  retained  testicle  has  been  fully  proved  to  be 
capable  of  secreting  a  fertilizing  fluid.  The  observations  collected  in 
this  paper  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not;  and  al- 
though I  see  no  valid  reason  why  there  should  not  be  exceptions — and 
Mr.  Durham's  case  may  possibly  be  one— still,  the  evidence  is  wanting 
to  establish  the  exception  in  either  of  the  instances  of  reputed 
paternity  which  I  have  mentioned.  Dr.  Debrou  (d'Orleans)  relates 
the  case  of  Lebert,  a  man  aged  forty-two,  who  died  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu, 
at  Orleans,  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side,  after  four 
days'  illness.  After  death  both  of  his  testicles  were  found  in  the 
inguinal  canals^  the  scrotum  being  wanting.  The  body  in  other  re- 
spects was  that  of  a  robust,  well-formed  man.  He  had  been  married, 
and  was  said  to  have  liked  intercourse  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  a  son,  then  eight  years  of  age.  His  testicles,  which  were  normal 
in  structure,  were  carefully  examined  by  Gosselin  and  Godard  sepa- 
rately. They  were  unable  to  discover  spermatozoa  in  either  of  them  ;* 
Debrou  adduces  this  case  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  spermatozoa 
are  not  necessary  to  the  fertility  of  the  semen ;  but  as  their  presence 
is  admitted  by  the  best  physiologists  to  be  essential,  and  as  they  are 
constantly  found  in  the  testicles  of  robust  men,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  impregnation  of  the  wife  was  most  probably  due  to  another 
source  than  the  legitimate  one. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  testicles  may  secrete  spermatozoa  at 
one  time  and  not  at  another,  and  that  although  they  were  not  dis- 
covered in  the  foregoing  oases,  impregnation  may  have  occurred  at  a 
period  when  the  testicles  were  performing  their  functions  properly. 
Numerous  observations  on  the  spermatic  fluid  by  myself  Dr.  Davy, 

^  Gay's  Hoflpital  Reports,  Second  Series,  toI.  i.  p.  162. 
'  I  yisited  the  man  in  Gny's  Uospital,  and  can  bear   testimony  to  his  manly 
appearance. 

*  Gazette  Hebdomadaire  de  M6decine  et  de  Chimiigie,  t  viii.  1861|  p.  3.  ' 
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and  others,  bave  fully  shown  that  in  healthy  adults  the  veaiculs 
seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  almost  inyariablj  contain  spermatozoa, 
whilst  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  testicles  secrete 
a  fluid  at  one  time  perfect,  and  at  another  time  destitute  of  its  essen- 
tial element.  There  is  no  analogy  to  be  found  in  the  periodic  inter- 
missions in  the  sexual  functions  of  the  lower  animals,  idnoe  in  them, 
when  the  secretion  of  the  testicles  is  suspended,  the  power  to  copulate 
is  also  in  abeyance. 

As  a  malposed  testicle  does  not  secrete  a  fertilizing  fluid,  we  have  a 
strong  additional  reason  for  promoting  the  passage  of  the  gland  into 
the  scrotum;  and  in  early  life,  when  the  testicle  has  emerged  from  the 
abdomen^  much  may  be  done  by  gentle  manipulation  to  obtain  this 
end. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  satisfactorily  why  a  retained  testicle  does 
not  perform  its  secreting  function.  One  cause,  no  doubt,  is  imperfect 
development;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  malplaced  glands 
are  small  in  size,  and  frequently  have  not  undergone  the  change  which 
takes  place  at  the  approach  of  puberty.  But  in  several  instances, 
mentioned  by  Godard,  this  must  have  occurred,  for  he  states  that  the 
tubuli  could  be  completely  unravelled,  which  is  not  the  case  in  an  un- 
developed gland.^ 

2.  Sterility  from  ObstrucUona  in  the  Excretory  Ducts  qf  the  Teatide. 
— In  1853,  M.  Gosselin  made  known  some  curious  researches  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject.  He  carefully  examined  the  semen  in  twenty 
men  who  had  been  attacked  with  double  epididymitis  after  gonoiv 
rhcea.  In  fifteen  of  these  cases  which  were  comparatively  recent,  a 
callosity  existed  in  the  tail  of  the  epididymis  at  the  time  they  seemed 
to  be  cured.  In  all,  the  genital  functions  appeared  fully  restored  and 
the  sperm  normal.  The  semen  was  repeatedly  examined  at  intervals 
of  several  weeks,  but  no  spermatozoa  were  detected.  M.  Grosselin  lost 
sight  of  all  but  two  cases,  and  in  these  the  return  of  spermatozoa  in 
the  semen  occurred  after  some  mouths,  and  coinddently  with  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  induration  in  the  epididymis  on  one 
side.  In  the  remaining  five  of  the  twenty  cases  the  double  epididy- 
mitis had  occurred  several  years  previously.  One  man,  aged  forty- 
five,  had  been  attacked  twenty  years  before,  but  the  left  callosity  no 
longer  existed,  and  spermatozoa  were  found  in  the  semen.  In  another 
man  the  disease  dated  back  five  years,  and  had  left  a  considerable  in- 
duration at  the  lower  part  of  each  epididymis.  The  general  health 
was  good.  No  spermatozoa  could  be  detected.  In  the  three  other  cases 

^  Witb  the  Tiew  of  asoertaining  what  inflaenoe  simple  podtion  might  have  on  the 
fanctioni  of  the  testide,  1  commenoed  some  experiments  on  animals.  It  is  well  knovn 
that  in  certain  rodents  the  testicles  remain  in  the  abdomen  ontil  the  season  of  beat^ 
when  they  descend  into  the  scrotum  and  secrete  semen.  My  ezperiaents  on  the 
adnlt  guinea-pig  did  not  answer,  for  the  domestic  animal  was  always  in  heat.  I 
Attempted  to  close  the  abdominal  ring  of  the  young  animal  with  sutores,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  testicle  escaping  at  all  from  the  abdomen,  bnt  the  parts  were  ao  fnpit 
and  delicate,  that  the  sutures  soon  came  out,  and  the  object  was  not  attained.  I 
refer  to  these  experiments,  because  they  indicate  a  course  of  inf^uiiy  which  might 
still  be  followed  out  with  advantage. 
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the  disease  had  occurred  ten,  six,  and  four  years  before.  There  was 
hardness  on  both  sides.  The  testicles  were  otherwise  unaltered.  The 
indicatioDS  of  virility  were  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  semen  presented 
its  usual  appearance.  The  individuals  had  all  been  married  several 
years,  but  had  no  children.  The  sperm  was  carefully  examined  and 
found  destitute  of  spermatozoa.  One  of  them  had  had  children  by 
a  former  wife  before  the  attack  of  double  epididymitis.^  Since  the 
publication  of  the  preceding  observations,  M.  Crosselin  has  met  with 
two  cases  of  men  who,  after  suffering  from  bilateral  epididymitis 
during  their  youth,  had  retained  an  induration  on  each  side.  They 
had  been  married  several  years  and  had  no  children.  In  both  the 
virile  powers  were  not,  apparently,  weak,  but  the  sperm  was 
entirely  wanting  in  spermatozoa.' 

The  following  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  show  the 
importance  of  these  inquiries  : 

Case  V. — A  stout,  well-built  man,  aged  forty-two,  a  widower,  de- 
sired to  obtain  my  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  marriage.  In  early 
life  he  had  indulged  freely  in  sexual  intercourse,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  contracted  a  gonorrhoea,  which  was  followed  by  double 
orchitis.  This  did  not  cause  any  loss  of  power,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  married  a  young  healthy  woman.  His  wife  had  no  children, 
and  died  ten  years  after  the  marriage.  He  then  formed  an  illegiti- 
mate connexion  with  a  young  woman  who  had  previously  borne  a 
child,  but  his  acquaintance  with  her  did  not  lead  to  her  becoming 
pregnant.  He  stated  that  his  sexual  powers  had  declined  slightly 
within  the  last  two  years,  but  he  was  quite  efficient.  He  had  re- 
peatedly experienced  uneasiness  in  the  testicles  the  day  after  sexual 
intercourse.  The  question  submitted  to  me  was  his  ability  to  procreate 
children,  as  he  contemplated  a  second  marriage  in  the  event  of  a  deci- 
sion in  the  affirmative.  I  found  the  right  testicle  of  fair  size,  the  left 
somewhat  small,  and  both  rather  flaccid.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
epididymis  of  each  testicle  there  was  a  firm  induration  a  little  tender 
on  pressure.  Some  discharge  emitted  in  sexual  intercourse  was  brought 
to  me  for  examination.  It  was  whitish,  turbid,  and  glutinous.  There 
was  no  trace  of  spermatozoa  or  spermatic  granules.  I  gave  my  opinion 
that,  in  the  event  of  marriage  his  wife  would  be  barren. 

Case  VI. — ^In  1860,  a  strongly-built  man,  aged  forty-four,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  a  distant  colony,  consulted  me  in  the  following  diffi- 
culty : — ^Twelve  years  ago  he  married  a  healthy  young  woman,  who 
bore  him  a  child,  now  eleven  years  of  age.  Two  years  after  marriage 
he  got  a  chill  after  a  long  fatiguing  ride  in  wet  boots.  He  was  seized 
with  pain  in  the  loins  and  bladder,  had  turbid  urine  and  an  urethial 
discharge,  and  was  afterwards  attacked  with  double  orchitis.  He  be- 
came weak  and  emaciated,  and  was  laid  up  five  or  six  weeks.  On 
recovery  from  this  illness  he  found  his  sexual  powers  diminished,  but 
he  stated  that  they  were  still  strong,  and  he  was  capable  of  indulging 

1  ArchiTos  G6n6nleB,  5*  S^rie,  1. 11. 
'  Note  to  the  Frenoh  tranelatioD,  by  JA  Qosseliiii  of  my  work  on  Difleaaes  of  tba 
Telrtii,  p.  288. 
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two  or  three  times  a  week.  His  wife,  howeveri  had  not  oonoeived 
again.  She  was  dissatisfied,  desiring  to  increase  her  family,  and  be* 
lieved  he  was  at  &ult.  It  was  arranged  between  them  that  he  shotdd 
seek  advioe  in  the  mother  oountrj,  and  in  the  event  of  his  returning 
withont  the  ability  to  beget  ohiklren,  that  they  should  separate.  His 
testicles  were  rather  small  and  flaccid.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
epididymis  of  each  gland  there  was  a  distinct  induration,  and  the 
swellings  were  morbidly  sensitive.  The  fluid  emitted  during  erotic 
dreams  was  examined  on  two  occasions.  It  was  thin,  and  entirely 
wanting  in  spermatozoa.  After  experiencing  sexual  desires  he  had 
uneasiness  in  the  testicles.  I  gave  the  opinion  that  he  was  incapable 
of  procreation  ;  but  I  also  ventured  to  intimate  that,  however  great 
might  be  the  desire  for  children,  sterility  acquired  after  marriage  wss 
not  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  a  separation,  especially  as  he  was 
able  to  gratify  his  wife,  though  not  to  make  her  a  mother.  He  gave 
me  to  understand,  notwithstanding,  that  the  arrangement  would  be 
carried  out. 

Casb  VII. — ^A  medical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  aged  forty- 
five,  moderately  robust,  contracted  syphilis  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
the  next  year  had  an  attack  of  acute  orchitis  on  the  left  side.  This 
was  followed  by  complete  atrophy  of  the  testicle,  the  oi^n  being  re- 
duced to  about  the  size  of  a  French  bean.  He  suffered  at  the  same  time 
from  epididymitis  on  the  right  side.  Slight  secondary  symptoms 
occurred  during  nearly  ten  years,  but  since  then  there  has  been  no 
ti'ace  of  the  disease.  He  married  thirteen  years  ago.  His  right  tes- 
ticle is  of  fair  size,  but  there  is  decided  enlargement  and  induration  of 
the  epididymis.  He  has  never  been  deficient  in  virile  power,  and  the 
emissions  have  been  abundant^  His  wife  has  never  become  pregnant 
Between  three  and  four  years  ago,  he  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
urine  of  a  patient  containing  spermatozoa,  and  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison placed  some  of  bis  own  semen  in  the  microscope.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  it  entirely  destitute  of  spermatozoa.  Sinoe  then  he 
has  frequently  searched  for  them  in  the  fluid  emitted  in  sexual  inter- 
course,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  finding  any. 

Case  YIII. — In  185S,  a  gentleman,  thirty -eight  years  of  age,  con- 
sulted me  under  the  following  circumstances: — He  stated  that,  in 
India  ten  years  before,  after  excitement  from  drink  and  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  sexual  intercouse,  he  was  attacked  with  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  prostate  or  parts  around.  He  was  obliged  to  embark  for 
England,  and  was  unable  to  obtain  advice  on  boud  the  ship.  An 
abscess  formed  and  burst  in  three  situations — into  the  rectum,  into 
the  urethra,  and  in  the  perinseum.  After  his  return  to  England,  an 
elastic  catheter  was  retained  in  his  bladder  for  the  cure  of  the  nrinaiy 
sinuses.  This  caused  inflammation  of  both  testiole&  He  discoDtinned 
the  instrument  and  went  to  the  sea-side,  where,  after  manj  mimtbfl^ 
the  sinuses  closed,  but  he  has  since  been  subject  to  a  mucous  diaohaige 
in  his  urine.  His  health  was  good,  and  he  was  robust  and  active: 
S^ven  years  ago  he  married,  but  his  ^ife  had  never  become  pregnank 
His  desires  were  strong  and  his  powers  sufficient.     In  intercourse  no. 
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distinct  emissioii  took  place.  He  had  the  sensation  of  ejaculation 
with  uneasiness  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  no  discharge  followed. 
His  urine  had  been  repeatedly  examined  after  coition,  but  no  sperma- 
tozoa had  been  discovered  in  it.  He  had  no  stricture  nor  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate.  There  was  a  distinct  induVation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  epididymis.  The  testicles  were,  in  other  respects, 
sound  and  of  fair  size.  The  absence  of  emission  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  inflammation  and  abscess  had  caused  an  obstruction  in  the 
ejacnlatorj  canals.  I  recommended  a  prolonged  course  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  perineum, 
without  any  sanguine  hope  of  absorption  of  the  supposed  source  of 
obstruction  after  so  long  an  existence.  No  change  ensued.  In  March, 
1863,  this  gentleman,  for  the  first  time,  called  my  attention  to  a  small 
tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  the  vas  deferens,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  left  testicle,  which,  it  was  supposed,  might 
obstruct  the  passage  of  semen.  Being  very  anxious  to  acquire  the 
power  to  impregnate,  he  requested  me  to  remove  the  tumour.  Though 
not  anticipating  a  satisfactory  result,  I  consented  to  perform  this  slight 
operation,  April  4th.  Sensibility  having  been  annihilated  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  the  vas  deferens  fixed  by  a  damp,  I  out  upon  the 
duct,  and  avoiding  the  veins  around,  opened  it  just  below  the  tumour, 
and  introducing  a  fine  probe,  found  the  canal  completely  obstructed  by 
the  swelling.  It  consisted  of  a  cyst  containing  a  soft  whitish  sub- 
stance like  sebaceous  matter.  Tina  was  removed,  and  an  opening 
made  into  the  duct  both  above  and  below.  The  small  wound  in  the 
scrotum  was  closed  with  a  single  suture.  Matters  went  on  very  well 
for  three  days  when  gout  attacked  one  foot,  and  was  shortly  followed 
by  orchitis  on  the  left  side,  with  considerable  swelling  and  thickening 
of  the  spermatic  cord.  Under  purgative  treatment  with  colchicum 
the  gout  subsided,  but  the  orchitis  proved  indolent  The  patient's 
genei-al  health  was  a  good  deal  disordered.  Suppuration  occurred  in 
the  spermatio  cord,  and  the  part  did  not  heal  for  three  weeks.  There 
has  been  no  restoration  of  the  passage  for  the  semen. 

M.  Grodard  has  recorded  an  interesting  case  (Case  Y.  in  Table  I.)  of  a 
strong,  vigorous  man  who  had  the  left  testicle  in  the  groin,  and  the 
right  one,  of  full  size,  in  the  scrotum.  When  young  he  was  much 
addicted  to  women,  and  became  the  father  of  a  child.  At  the  age  of . 
twenty-one  the  testicle  in  the  scrotum  was  attacked  with  gonorrhoaal 
orohitis,  which  became  chronic,  and  left  a  de^iosit  in  the  tail  of  the 
epididymis.  This  was  followed  after  five  years  by  stricture  in  the 
urethra,  and  a  second  attack  of  orohitis  in  the  right  testicle.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-three  he  married,  but  his  wife  never  became  pregnant. 
She  died  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he 
married  again,  but  had  no  children.  The  ejaculated  sperm  was  ex- 
amined by  M.  €k>dard  and  others,  but  no  spermatozoa  could  be  detected 
in  it.  This  is  a  case  of  sterility  arising  from  a  double  cause — from 
mal[X)3itiou  of  one  testicle,  and  obstruction  in  the  excretory  duct  of 
the  other. 

The  preceding  observations  show  that  epididymitis,  especially  when 
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double,  sliould  not  be  regarded  as  a  trivial  and  unimportant  affection, 
and  that  the  treatment  of  it  should  be  prolonged  until  the  efiueed 
matter  is  absorbed  and  all  induration  has  disappeared,  for  if  the  disease 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  and  remain  in  a  chronic  state,  permanent 
obstruction  of  the  ezcretoiy  duct  is  liable  to  ensue.  It  has  been 
found  that  under  careful  treatment  callosities  obstructing  the  canal 
have  disappeared  at  the  end  of  many  months,  leaving  the  course  of  the 
semen  free.  M.  Godard  hks  related  a  case  in  which  he  had  cured 
sterility  from  this  cause  that  had  lasted  eighteen  montha 

The  passage  of  the  semen  from  the  testicle  may  be  prevented  by 
congenital  absence  of  the  vas  deferena  M.  Gosselin  examined  the 
sexual  organs  removed  from  a  man  about  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
funicular  and  inguinal  portion  of  the  vas  deferens  was  wanting  on  the 
right  side.  The  right  testicle  was  healthy,  but  the  ducts  of  the  epi- 
didymis were  gorg^  with  yellow  fluid  which  contained  a  quantity  of 
dead  spermatozoa.  The  testicle,  vas  deferens  and  vesiculse  seminales 
on  the  left  side  were  normal,  and  contained  abundance  of  spermatoxoa. 
There  were  none  in  the  right  vesicula.  John  Hunter,  in  dissecting  a 
male  subject,  found  the  vasa  deferentia  wanting  on  both  tddes.  The 
testicles  which  were  in  the  scrotum  were  sound  and  of  good  size. 
There  are  other  instances  on  record  of  a  double  imperfection  of  this 
kind,  the  testicles  being  sound.  In  such  a  case  the  man  would  of 
course  be  sterile.  Many  years  ago  I  made  experiments  on  animals 
which  were  confirmatory  of  the  observation  that  the  testicles  may  be 
properly  developed  though  a  physical  obstacle  to  the  elimination  ^f 
their  secretion  is  present  from  birth  j  and  that  so  long  as  these  organ^ 
exist  entire^  the  individual  acquires  and  preserves  all  the  marks  of  the 
male  sex.^ 

The  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle  is  liable  also  to  be  interrupted  by 
tubercular  deposits  in  the  epididymis.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  this 
pa  it  is  much  more  frequently  the  seat  of  tubercle  than  the  body  of  the 
gland,  and  is  often  extensively  diseased  whilst  the  substance  of  the 
testicle  remains  sound. 

Case  IX. — A  young  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  moderately  robust, 
was  under  my  cai*e  on  account  of  large  tubercular  deposits  in  the  epi- 
didymis of  both  testicles.  Although  the  disease  had  existed  sevea 
years,  and  had  softened  down  and  suppurated,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  morbid  change  in  the  substance  of  the  glands, 
which  were  of  moderate  size.  His  general  health  was  good,  and  be 
had  no  symptom  of  tubercular  disease  elsewhere.  He  had  £adr  sexual 
powers,  but  the  emitted  fluid  was  small  in  quantity  and  contained  no 
spermatozoa. 

This  cause  of  sterility  did  not  escape  the  searching  inquiries  of 
M.  Qodard.  In  a  letter  written  to  me  in  November,  ]  860,  he  remarks^ 
"  J*iii  toujours  constat^  que  les  individus  avec  double  affection  tahet- 
culeuse  du  testicule  entraient  en  erection,  pouvaient  avoir  des  rapports 
sexuels,  mais  ^jaculaient  au  plus  une  k  deux  gouttes  de  semeuce  abso- 
lutement  priv^  de  s|iermatozoids." 

1  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  first  edit.,  p.  68. 
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The  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse  may  exist,  tboagh  in  diminished 
force,  in  extensive  chronic  disease  of  both  testicles  when  the  secreting 
stmcture  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  such  as  in  old-standing  strumous 
orchitis.  This  will  not  appear  remarkable  when  it  is  recollected  that 
coition  may  be  performed  for  a  time  even  after  double  castration. 

Case  X. — A  gentleman,  aged  thirty-two,  of  robust  frame,  married, 
and  the  father  of  two  children,  came  under  my  care  on  account  of 
strumous  orchitis,  producing  great  enlargement  of  the  right  testicle. 
His  left  testicle  had  been  excised  for  a  similar  affection  seven  yeara 
before.  He  still  continued  sexual  indulgence.  The  disease  having 
resisted  all  remedies,  I  removed  the  remaining  testicle.  On  examina- 
tion  I  could  find  no  trace  of  tubular  structure,  the  enlarged  organ 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  lymph  with  scrofulous  pus  in  the  centre.  There 
were  no  spermatozoa  in  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens.  He  had 
intercourse  with  his  wife  a  week  only  before  the  operation. 

3.  Sterility  from  Impediments  to  the  Escape  of  die  Seminal  Fluid, — 
It  is  well  known  that  a  close  stricture  in  the  urethra  so  completely 
interrupts  the  passage  of  the  seminal  fluid,  that  in  ejaculation  it  re- 
gurgitates into  the  bladder,  where  it  mixes  with  the  urine.  In  erection 
of  the  penis  the  urethra  becomes  narn)wed,  so  that  a  stricture  which 
offers  but  a  slight  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  urine  may  under  congestion 
be  sufficient  to  impede  the  emission  of  semen.  I  have  grounds  for 
concluding  that  sterility  from  chronic  stricture  in  the  urethra  exists 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed,  being  in  some  instances 
little  suspected  by  the  patient  himself.  The  semen  not  having  been 
ejected,  dribbles  afterwards  from  the  urethra  as  erection  subsides,  and 
so  misleads  the  patient.  As  this  is  a  condition  which  is  in  most  cases 
remediable  by  the  cure  of  the  stricture,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  more 
than  to  call  particular  attention  to  it  as  not  an  uncommon  source  of 
infertility.  In  describing  Case  YIII.,  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
absence  of  emisaions  in  copulation  led  me  to  conclude  that  inflamma- 
tion and  abscesses  near  the  prostate  gland  had  occasioned  obliteration 
of  the  ejaculatory  canals,  so  that  there  was  apparently  a  double  cause 
for  sterility,  the  excretory  ducts  also  being  obstructed.  But  sterility 
originating  in  a  closure  of  the  ejaculatory  canals  is  a  subject  which 
needs  further  investigation.  They  must  be  liable  to  injury  in  litho- 
tomy, and  sterility  might  be  the  result  of  a  bilateral  operation. 

Accoucheur  physicians  have  informed  me  that,  in  seeking  for  the 
cause  of  sterility  in  their  married  patients,  they  have  observed  an 
absence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  removed  from  the  vagina  after 
sexual  intercourse,  and  they  have  ascertained  that  the  true  cause  of 
barrenness  has  in  many  instances  rested  with  the  husband.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  in  men  exhausted  by  early  excesses  the  testicles  do  not 
secrete  the  emitted  fluid  consisting  of  the  secretions  of  the  vesiculsB 
and  prostate.  No  doubt  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  for  in  several 
weak  patients  I  have  detected  an  absence  of  spermatozoa.  In  advancing 
atrophy  of  the  testicles,  before  the  capacity  for  intercourse  is  wholly 
lost,  the  glands  cease  to  supply  the  essential  element. 

Case  XI. — A  gentleman,  aged  forty-seven,  a  married  man  of  robust 
appearance,  consulted  me  on  account  of  wasting  of  both  testicles,  with 


'  fidlnre  in  sexual  power.  The  wasting  had  been  going  on  gradoal)  j  for 
eighteen  monthji.  It  commenced  during  a  voyage  at  sea  when  he  was 
separated  from  his  wife.  I  found  the  testicles  soft,  and  reduced  to 
one-fourth  their  natural  sise.  They  were  extremely  sensitive  He 
still  enjoyed  connexion,  but  at  long  intervals.  On  examination  of  the 
fluid  removed  from  the  urethra  shortly  after  intercouise,  I  could  find 
no  trace  of  spermatozoa. 

But  when  the  desire  and  capacity  for  intercourse  are  strong,  I  believe 
that  spermatosoa  are  never  absent  from  the  ejaculated  fluid,  except 
from  causes  which  I  have  described  in  this  communication.  When 
the  testicles  cease  to  secrete  them,  there  is  defective  power  of  copula- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  spermatozoa  is  an  indication  of  incompetency 
for  marital  dutie& 

Two  important  and  delicate  questions  arise  out  of  these  inquiries : 
1.  Whether  a  man  who  has  the  inclination  and  power  to  copulate,  but 
who  is  nevertheless  sterile,  ia  justified  in  contracting  marriage — should 
such  a  person  be  condemned  to  celibacy  1  2.  Whether  this  condition 
is  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce  ? 

1.  That  a  man  who  u  unable  to  fulfil  the  command  "to  be  fruitful 
and  multiply"  is  right  in  disappointing  the  hopes  and  perilling  the 
happiness  and  perhaps  health  of  a  woman  cannot,  I  think,  be  main- 
tained by  any  casuist,  and  in  some  of  the  foregoing  cases  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  give  advice  in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  women  ready  for  conception  frequent 
sexual  excitement  without  impregnation  is  very  likely  to  prove  inju- 
rious to  healtL  Dr.  West  mentions  the  occurrence  of  chronic  ovarian 
irritation  and  chronic  congestion  of  the  womb  leading  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  uterine  substance  and  profuse  bleeding  from  its  lining  mem- 
brane in  cases  where  marriage  is  sterile.^  It  has  been  supposed  that 
more  important  diseases  of  the  female  sexual  organs,  of  a  chronic 
character,  have  owed  their  origin  to  irregular  and  unfruitful  excite- 
ment. In  Case  YIL,  the  sterile  patient,  a  medical  gentleman,  informed 
me  that  after  six  months  of  married  life  his  wife  suffered  fh>m  some 
of  those  obscure  symptoms  of  irritable  cervix  uteri  called  chronic 
inflammation,  and  he  believes  that  his  wife*s  troubles  were  caused  by 
non-impregnation.  I  know  also  that  the  wife  of  another  patient 
whose  case  is  described  in  this  paper,  a  ^ne  healthy  woman  before 
marriage,  has  since  been  constantly  under  the  care  of  accoucheur 
physicians. 

2.  The  second  question  is  one  upon  which  a  surgeon  is  scarcely 
called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  But  I  may  venture  to  remark, 
that  as  sttirility  in  women  is  not  considered  an  adequate  cause  for 
divoi'oe,  so  the  man  ought  not  to  pay  such  a  penalty  lor  unsuspected 
unfruitfiilness. 

>  Diseaaes  of  Women,  Part  I.,  p.  55.  Dr.  Priestley  remarks : — *<  It  is  biglily 
probable  that  aexnal  excitemeot  which  is  not  followed  bj  the  ooeurrenoe  of  pregoaooj 
leads  in  many  cases  to  permanent  congestion  of  the  ovaries,  and  Uiia  may  readily  be 
lighted  up  into  more  active  disease."  (dinical  Leotnio  oa  llefiarrfai^pa^  liadical 
Times  and  Gaxette,  voL  L,  1863,  p.  ii5.) 
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On  ContirucHon  and  DegeneraHon.  By  T.  Guffobd  Allbutt,  B.  A , 
M.B.  Cantab.,  Physioiaii  to  the  Leeds  (General  Infirmary,  the  Leeda 
Fever  Hoflpital,  £a 

It  ia  my  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  make  some  attempt  to  com- 
prehend under  terms  of  greater  generalisatiou  various  physiological 
phenomena  whose  mutual  relations  seem  little  recognised.  So  strong 
18  the  tendency  to  establish  types  of  morbid  action,  and  to  figure  typi- 
cal morbid  products  in  physiology,  that  separation  of  the  unlike  is 
sought  for  almost  exclusively,  to  the  neglect  of  those  transitional  phe- 
nomena which  mark  the  passage  of  the  unlike  into  the  like.  Hence 
the  almost  universal  belief  in  an  essential  difference  between  various 
types  of  disease,  and  in  the  permanent  specific  nature  of  the  chief 
morbid  products. 

This  tendency,  however  natural  in  those  who  practise  physiology  as 
an  applied  science,  or  however  valuable  for  purposes  of  clinical  record 
and  instruction,  is  nevertheless  eminently  unscientific.  Desirable  as 
it  is  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  students  certain  broad  features  of 
morbid  physiology — Le.  of  the  retrograde  vital  processes ;  desirable  as 
it  is  for  the  rough  and  ready  work  of  routine  practice  to  mark  out  cer- 
tain prominent  lines  of  thought  for  average  minds — it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  injurious  to  the  better  interests  even  of  applied  science 
to  ignore  the  subtler  affinities  which  weave  all  vital  actions  into  a  con- 
tinuous web.  By  forcing  the  intelligence  along  definite  grooves,  many 
miuds  are  entirely  shut  off  from  perception  of  the  more  intimate  cor- 
relations of  vital  phenomena  in  their  genesis  and  evolution.  As  long  as 
a  system  of  teaching  goes  on  which  elevates  the  term  "  pathology**  into 
term  of  permanent  scientific  value,  that  is,  as  long  as  this  word  and  many 
of  its  fellows  are  not  recognised  aa  merely  convenient  expressions,  so  long 
will  partial  conceptions  of  physiology  prevail  Now  what  is  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  pure  science  must  also  be  for  its  true  interests  through- 
out its  applications.  Setting  aside  then,  as  inadmissible,  any  such 
.boundary- wall  between  physiology  and  so-called  "  pathology,**  we  shall 
aee  that  life  partly  consists  in  the  elevation  of  matter  to  certain  higb 
d^rees  of  molecular  complexity,  which  elevation  is  necessarily  and  in- 
timately connected  with  an  opposite  process  of  reduction.  It  is  not 
that  the  one  process  simply  follows  upon  the  other,  so  that  when  con- 
struction has  reached  a  certain  degree,  it  is  abandoned  to  destruction  ; 
but  that  the  one  process  accompanies  the  other  pari  paesu^  the  one 
being  a  condition  of  the  other ;  so  that  the  two  are  only  separable  in 
thought.  If  the  integrating  process  be  more  vigorous  than  the  disin- 
tegrating, then  we  observe  some  positive  result,  and  call  it  evolution 
or  growth ;  if  the  disintegrating  process  be  the  more  active,  we  observe 
some  inferior  result  which  we  speak  of  n?latively  as  disease.  Thus 
*'  pathology,**  or  the  rational  observation  of  disease,  is  but  inverse 
pfaysiolqgy.    Those  stages  of  life  which,  when  observed  in  an  ascending 
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series,  we  inchide  under  the  term  "  physiology,**  are  identical  with 
those  which,  when  observed  on  a  descending  series,  we  comprise  as 
'*  pathological**  Pathological  phenomena,  therefore,  become  phymoh- 
gical  when  observed  in  their  due  subordination  as  parts  of  the  scheme 
of  living  nature,  and  are  only  pathologioal  when  observed  in  a 
special  relation  to  the  phynology  of  man.  Now,  a  classification 
formed  on  special  relationships  can  at  heat  be  but  a  convenience — Le., 
accidentally  usefitl  at  a  particular  time,  and  mui^t  give  vay  to  a  clas- 
sification founded  on  general  relationships.  The  eotttemplation  of 
science  under  its  special  relations  to  man  is  perhaps  only  a  little  less 
mischievous  in  the  present  case  than  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  in 
several  others.  I  thiiiic  that  few  readers  will  here  accuse  me  of  pretending 
to  have  discovered  the  trnths  which  I  insist  upon ;  but  it  will  {lerbapa 
be  universally  allowed  that  the  prevalent  tendency  of  our  text-books 
is  that  which  I  undertake  to  oppose. 

In  returning  to  our  partial  definition  of  "  life^**  as  bearing  upon  the 
particular  purpose  of  this  i)aper,  we  find  it  sj>oken  of  as  the  elevation 
of  matter  through  successive  stages  to  higher  d^^roes  of  molecular 
complexity.  I  believe  that  many  pentons  who  are  not  much  given  to 
accurate  appreciation  of  their  own  conceptions,  look  upon  living  crea- 
tures as  material  constructions,  pre-fbrmed  after  certain  patterns,  and 
then  set  to  work  by  the  inspiration  of  an  imponderable  entity  called 
**  vital  force,**  which  keeps  them  going  as  bellows  keep  up  a  forge  firei 
This  may  be  a  somewhat  rough  way  of  representing  their  idea  of  the 
process,  but  it  practically  comes  to  much  the  same  results.  The  less 
philosophical  of  the^e  talk  of  the  **  breath  of  life**  as  if  such  an  expres- 
sion was  not  wholly  figurative;  the  mora  philosophical  talk  of  the 
''yital  force**  being  strong  or  weak,  just  as  they  would  talk  of  the 
current  of  a  blast- pi|.ie  being  hard  or  soft.  We  are,  perhaps,  obliged 
to  accept  as  a  condition  of  thought  some  antithcids  between  force  and 
matter ;  but  this  ultimate  position  being  once  left  behind,  it  becomes 
fecund  of  monstrous  error  to  consider  the  agency  of  force  apart  Irom 
the  molecular  construction  which  forms  its  vehicle.  We  may  speak 
of  Force  in  the  abstract  as  opposed  to  Matter;  but  from  the  moment 
we  begin  to  contemplate  Force  under  any  modification  whatever — as 
gravity,  for  example,  or  vitality — at  that  moment  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  accuiupaiiying  modifications  of  Matter^  with  which  Poroe 
can  only  become  conditioned,  or  for  us  existent  And  this  without 
any  reserve.  It  will  not  do  to  take  a  certain  aspect  of  Matter,  as  the 
physical,  chemical,  or  vital,  and,  |)Ositiug  this,  to  use  such  assumed 
state  as  a  universal  factor  witbio  those  particular  limits;  but  the 
subtler  modifications  of  molecular  constitution  within  such  limits 
must  be  known,  if  any  true  solution  of  problems  is  required.  There 
may  be  a  certain  gross  truth  attainable  by  stating  the  differeaee  of 
molecular  state  between  bodies  subject  to  chemical  change  only,  and 
those  subject  also  to  vital.  It  may  do  to  fay,  in  a  certaili  loose  and 
guneral  way,  that  ''  force  acting  upon  matter**  in  the  one  state  pro- 
duces such  and  such  results;  or  that  acting  upon  it  in  the  aeoond 
.jtate^  it  produoes  such  and  such  other  Te8alt&     But  we  HiUBt  go 
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.beyond  this.     Lftte  researches  in  the  simpler  pheDomena  of  chetnistrf 
}Bh6w  every  day  more  strongly  the  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
.various  degrees  of  molecular  constitution;  and  in  the  more  complex 
^phenomena  of  life  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  indispensable.     An 
.energy  peculiar  in  kind  and  degree  is  manifested ;  but  such  energy  can 
.only  rise  out  of  and  is  wholly  conditioned  by  eqnally  peculiar  mole- 
.eular  combinationa.    To  take  an  extreme  instance.    We  observe  certain 
energies  in  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  certaiu  energies  also  in  the  animal 
body,  but  these  energies  differ  so  widely  in  degree  as  to  have  seemed 
to  many  different  in  kind ;  yet  we  call  the  energy  in  both  cases  Vital 
Force.     The  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  demonstration  of  the  dif- 
.ference^  not  in  morphologicail  only,  but  also  in  molecular  construction; 
.which  molecular  construction  advances  by  small  and  continuous  incre* 
,ments  of  complexity  from  the  one  point  to  the  other.     That  medical 
.phraseology  is  therefore  to  be  condemned  which  bears  constant  re- 
ference to  *'  deficiency  of  vital  power,"  and  the  litre :  it  is  not  without 
.truth,  but  is  that  a9[>ect  of  truth  which  has  perhaps  the  less  value 
.in  the  search  after  positive  knowledge;  it  errs  in  the  preference  of 
.derivative  to  primary  truths^     This  proem  has  been  long,  but  I  hope 
not  tedious ;  for  as  the  manifestations  of  force  depend  upon  the  co- 
existent material  conditions,  so  my  thoughts,  be  they  more  or  less 
forcible,  demand  their  peculiar  foundation. 

If,  then,  we  observe,  on  contemplation  of  the  scheme  of  living 
nature,  that  manifold  and  various  energies  are  evident  in  their  results; 
.eo  mudt  be  the  molecular  groups  manifold  and  various,  which  establish 
and  mollify  such  energies.  Moreover,  if  we  pass  by  all  con:d<lerstion 
of  direction  of  devdopment^  we  find  that  the  massive  results  of  these 
energies  are  of  such  variety  that  they  may  be  classified  in  an' ascending 
.aeries  of  complexity.  In  such  a  series  each  member,  massive  or  mole- 
cular, differs  from  its  predecessor  by  some  small  increment  of  com- 
plexity, and  one  of  the  conditions  nece:«ary  for  the  realisation  of  each 
such  member  is  found  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  pre-exi»tenoe  of  the  simpler 
member  preceding  it.  Suppose  any  vibrations,  say  of  light  or  heat,  to 
be  incident  upon  any  member  n  (n  being  a  group  of  molecules  taken 
rin  a  living  body),  the  direction  and  quality  of  such  vibrations  wiU  be 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  given  heterogeneous  arrangement  of 
the  molecules  of  the  group.  Suppose  the  group  not  to  be  destroyed  or 
disintegrated,  the  re-arrangement  of  the  molecules  will  be  along, certain 
lines  of  higher  complexity — the  product  of  the  pre«exiating  vibrations 
of  n  and  of  the  incident  vibrations.  A  new  group  will  be  the  i^ult, 
which  we  may  call  n'.  The  incidence  of  further  forces,  as  evoliition 
proceeds,  transforms  n'  into  a  still  more  complex  group,  "which  we  may 
indicate  as  n";  and  so  on  to  infinity.  Tbis  is  true  for  the  whole 
9cheme,  which,  the  implicated  disintegratipns  apart,  may  be  looked 
npon  as  a  progre&'tive  evolution  of  members,  ifi  a  series  of  increasing 
4somplexity.  But  the  diversion  of  forces  along,  ever  new  lines  of  action* 
•although  these  lines  sweep  upward  in  vast  curves  towards  a  oompletioii 
•of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  yet  in  process  results  in  a  desertion  and  con- 
eeqoent  disintegration  of  parta    Such  is  the  canoonutant  destmctioft 
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vith  release  of  foroe^  which  is  eaaentiflllj  implicated  in  proirreflsive  ooa* 
stnictioDal  prooeaaes.  A  aeries  of  intermediate  and  paitiai  compleiioos 
are  ueoeaaaiy,  as  a  means  for  the  completion  of  the  whole.  The  com* 
pletion  and  death  of  the  cell  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
higher  animal  stmctoresy  as  their  completion  and  death  in  turo  is 
necessary  for  still  higher  evolution  and  consummation.  We  may  ob- 
serve construction  and  disintegration  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  whole  of 
nature,  or  on  a  smaller  and  mimic  stage  in  the  individual. 

Now,  taking  the  individual,  for  example,  we  seek  a  regular  and 
6rder1y  progression  from  lower  to  higher  combined  with  the  necessary 
destruction  of  parts :  i.e.,  from  the  masn  of  jelly  which  precedes  the  ovum 
we  pass  to  the  ovum,  and  from  the  ovum  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  increasing  complexity  to  the  highest  structures.  But  the  corre- 
sponding destruction  may  be  of  three  degrees — 1.  That  degree  which 
is  necessarily  implicated  in  the  upward  process,  and  subservient  to  it 
by  liberation  of  forca  This  is  excretion ;  or  rather,  excretion  is  the 
ultimate  step  of  such  destruction  relatively  to  the  body.  2.  That 
degree  in  which  destruction  is  seen  to  be  superior  to  the  upward  pn>- 
oesses  of  construction ;  and,  being  more  or  less  superior  in  activity  to 
these,  results  ultimately  in  death  of  the  individual  or  part.  This 
degree  we  see  in  cancer,  tubercle,  Ac,  and  in  such  diseases  as  diabetes; 
or  3.  That  degree  in  which  some  incident  force  disproportioned  to  the 
delicacy  of  vital  movements  brings  about  more  or  less  immediate  de> 
struction.  Such  a  result  we  see  in  sun-stroke,  death  by  lightning,  and 
the  like ;  and  in  less  severity  in  fisttal  congestions  caused  by  intropul- 
sion,  and  so  on.  In  these  latter  cases,  when  death  is  not  rapid,  we 
observe  phenomena  of  the  second  degree,  as  in  slow  deaths  from  infec- 
tions; or  again,  if  death  be  finally  averted,  we  observe  these  pheno- 
mena limited  as  to  place  or  intensity.  The  equilibrium  mobile^ 
though  disturbed,  in  time  regains  its  first  degree  of  stability.  In  shorty 
molecular  destruction  may  be  carried  out  with  more  or  leas  rapidity. 
If  the  destruction  be  slow,  a  molecular  group  of  high  oomplexity  may 
not  be  finally  resolved  into  elements  without  gradual  retrogressioB 
through  each  and  every  stage  which  marked  the  progress  of  its  con- 
struction. Thus  W  may,  according  to  the  character  of  the  clestractiTe 
process,  be  at  once  resolved  into  its  elements  and  into  a  simple  mole^ 
cular  disintegration ;  or  may  gradually  pass  through  the  intermediate 
stages  of  n"f  n\  and  n,  on  its  way  to  such  ultimate  resolutioQ.  Now, 
in  the  slow  disintegrating  processes,  which  in  the  healthy  body  we 
know  aa  '*  waste;'*  in  these  the  retrograding  substances  probably  ia 
many  cases  pass  through  all  intermediate  stages  of  molecular  com- 
plexity before  ultimate  resolution.  In  some  parts — as,  for  instance,  ia 
the  lungs — the  process  may  be  more  rapid  and  direct.  In  disease,  aa  the 
parts  attacked  are  more  or  less  high  in  the  scale  of  complexity,  and 
again  as  the  disease  is  more  or  less  rapid,  so  do  the  molecular  groups 
pass  more  or  leas  directly  into  an  elemental  state.  In  chronic  abscesa 
the  retrogression  is  more  orderly  than  in  rapid  gangrene.  In  the  latter 
ease  the  molecular  cohorts  betake  themselves  wholly  to  flight ;  in  the 
former  their  retreat  is  conducted  throitgh  «  series  of  strategic  reg«^ 
aions  from  post  to  post. 
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The  two  principal  concrete  conclusions  wbioli  I  hope  to  attain  am. 
these :  Firstly,  taking  the  processes  known  as  normal,  and  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  as  anormal,  and  within  these  limits  comparing  phe- 
nomena, we  shall  see  that  all  phases  of  aoormal  degeneration  are  strictly 
Belated,  being  correspondent  or  different  stages  in  one  movement  of 
retrogression ;  and  that  the  same  is  true  also  for  those  of  normal  dege- 
neration. Further,  that  all  processes  of  reduction  in  any  organism  are 
to  be  regarded  as  essentially  alike,  and  to  be  included  in  one  class,  which 
may  be  called  ''  degeneration.**  Thus  the  unfair  limit  set  up  between 
healthy  and  morbid  will  be  thrown  down.  For  example,  we  have  a 
prooees  of  degeneration  in  a  cellular  mode  going  on  in  the  human 
kidneys,  and  we  have  again  a  cellular  mode  of  degeneration  in  chronic 
absoessw  The  fundamental  relation  between  .these  two  processes  irt  not 
one  of  nnlikeness,  but  of  likeness.  The  three  principal  stages  by 
which  increasing  molecular  complexity  is  manifested  to  the  eye,  are : 
1,  the  amorphous;  2,  the  cellular;  3,  the  fibrous.  Within  these 
limits  we  may  infer  that  there  is  an  infinite  variation  in  molecular 
complexity.  Groups  of  molecules  by  progressive  differentiation  form 
themselves  into  ^  compound  atoms*'  or  "  units'*  of  higher  and  higher 
elaboration.  Thus,  according  to  the  lately-proved  laws  of  energetics,  we 
get  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  **  potentiality  ;**  i.e.,  higher  and  higher 
degrees  of  vital  intensity,  ranging  upward  from  the  indifference  of  the 
elemental  state  through  the  amorphous  stage  of  vitalization'  and  the 
cellular  stage  up  to  the  fibrous.  As  we  proceed  in  complexity,  so  in 
accordance  with  all  analogy  we  proceed  in  specialization.  In  the 
amorphous  stage,  energy  is  manifested  in  no  special  direction.  In  the 
cellular,  a  spherical  arrangement  of  matter  about  certain  centres  marks 
a  CO- ordination  of  energy  about  certain  special  points.  In  the  fibrous 
state  we  find  a  still  further  degree  of  specialization,  and  the  lines  of 
foroe,  instead  of  acting  uniformly  about  a  given  centre,  act  along  a 

fiven  diameter.  One  axis  out  of  many  is  selected  and  specialized. 
!he  intermediate  stages  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  In  cells  of 
lower  vital  intensity  the  spherical  shape  is  more  or  l&v  uniform,  and 
any  existing  want  of  uniformity  is  farmed  rather  by  collapse  than  by 
extension,  as  in  the  imperfect  cells  of  unhealthy  pus.  In  cells  of 
higher  vitality,  however,  as  in  encephaloid  cancer,  or  in  ganglionic 
celk,  we  find  many  or  few  *'  polar"  extensions,  until  we  reach  the  final 
specialization  of  a  single  axis,  as  in  a  nerve-fibre.  It  now  remains  for 
na  to  point  out  the  causes,  or  some  of  the  causes,  of  such  molecular 
processes.  A  weight  hauled  up  to  a  certain  height  represents  a  cor- 
l^espooding  potential  valua  Molecules  built  up  to  a  certain  degree  of 
complexity  represent  in  like  manner  an  equivalent  potential  value. 
The  position  of  the  weight  is  due  to  an  application  of  power  froni 
without;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  is  the  building  up  of  a  molecular 
structure.  Now,  the  power  in  the  latter  case  seems  to  be  generally 
due  to  the  influence  of  neighbouring  matter  undergoing  similar 
transformation.     By  a  process  resembling  induction,  organized  matter, 

^  I  would  not  QM  80  barbaroos  a  word  M  '*  vitaliiation,"  ooold  I  meot  with  any 
«lber  aoourstelj  synoiionoiis. 
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At  a  certain  stage  of  intenfaty,  menui  able  to  indoce*  a'  like  state  in 

neighbouring  matter  more  or  Ics  akin  to  it.     It  would  «eem  that  the* 

passive  matter,  to  accept  this  special    icfluenoe  of  the  actiTe,  mast 

he  of  the  same  order  or  within  a  stage  or  two  of  the  same  state; 

that  their  vibrations  may  enter,  as  it  were,  into  haTmon}\     What 

seems  probable  d  pricri  seems  proved  d  posteriori^      Nothing  ia 

commoner   than  in   cases  of  cancer  to  find,   on  post-mortem  exaw 

minatiou,  that  an  escape  of   oanoer-cells-^say,  into  the  perifeoneai 

cavity,  or  elsewhere — has  set  up  little  foci  of  cancerous  action  at 

points  corresponding  to  the  fiill  and  rest  of  such  ceils.      As  the 

torula  induces  changes   in    the    molecular  constittitton   of  certaia 

organic  mixtures,  so  by  a  sort  of  inductive  process  does  organised 

matter  in  the  body  tend  to  propagate  its  own  state  in  any  neighboni^ 

ing  matter.     The  action  of  animal  poisons  again  seems  to  lie  some^ 

thing  of  this  kind.     On  this  interpretation  nothing  can  be  siupkr 

than  an  explanation  of  the  progressive  vitalization  of  matter  in  an 

toimal  orgauiHra — say  in  roan.     The  ingesta  are  leoeived  and  takm. 

up  by  the  lacteals,  veins,  te.,  at  a  -certain  point  of  complexity — i.a,' 

in   the  third   or    amoq^hoos'  stage    of  vitality.      Passing   on,  they 

are  subjected  to    the  indnctive  action  of   [larts  in  the  .  higher  op 

cellular  stage.     In  the  higher  animals  this  takes  place  to  a  grealt 

extent  in  parts  specialised'  for  the  purpose,  and  known  as  doctles 

glands.     Such  glands  might  be  known  as  **  constructive  glands^"  and 

they  carry  on  an  intensely  active  cell- generation,  indocing  the  same 

in  the  matter  submitted  to  their  influence.      On  arriving  at  the 

true  blood,  we  find  matter  elevated  to  the  fibrous  stage,  where  it 

is  known  as  fibrine.     Whether  this  condition  be  immediately  pra^ 

cedent  or  immediately  subsequent  to  tissue-formatioD  is  yet  scarcely 

determined ;  but  whether  its  formation  be  the  first  of  the  fidling  or 

the  last  of  the  rising  degrees,  or  both,  matters  not  here.     The  con^ 

structive  glands  we  find,  as  we  ahonld  expect,  in  the  interior  of  the 

l>ody,  having  genetic  relations  with  the  connective-tissue*     The  glands 

which  we  next  observe— i.  a,  in  the  downward  procesa^^arei  as  we 

should  in  like  manner  expect,  involutions  and  modifications  of  the  <x» 

teriial  tissues.    In  them  organised  matter  falls  to  its  lower  atages^  Uwt 

is,  through  the  cellular  to  the  molecular.     These  glands  of  excretioDy 

as  opposed  to  the  *'  constructive  glands,'*  we  may  call  the  ^  degenerative 

glanda**     We  may  find,  as  we  ought  to  find,  an  exact  parallel  to  this 

process  in  the  individual  on  searching  the  animal  kingdom.     We  find 

in  the  lowest  animals — ^the  Protozoa— organised  matter  in  its  aoMN^ 

phous  or  earliest  stage — granular  or  colloid,     Aa  we  rise  from  the 

amsdbiform  animals  to  higher  protozoa,  we  find  the  cellular  stage  at* 

tained ;  and  as  we  pass  on  through  the  Ocelenterata,  we  note  a  gradosl 

achievement  of  the  fibrous  condition.    So  in  the  geuesia  of  individnala 

The  lowest  form  is  a  colloid  gemma;  a  higher  form  'is  the  cellulav 

ovum,  which  ovum  passes  through  many  phasea  of  oelinlar  evokitian 

befoi-e  reaching  a  fibrous  constitution.     Once  morei  suppose  we  take 

t^e  reparative  process  as  occurring  in  parts  of  an  individuaL    Thers  is, 

say,  a  lesion  of  structure ;  in  the  healthy  condition  of  ueighboariii|f 
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p«rt9,  the  ovgahiMd  ntotter  thrown  out  for  repair  pasfles  with  rapidity 
from  its  first  or  aoiorpbous  4(Ate  tbrdugh  the  cellular  into  the  fibroua 
In  a  lens  healthy  state,  the  fibrous  elevation  is  only  i^artially  attained, 
and  much  of  the  matier  falls  through  the  cellular  stage  in  that  state 
of  degeneration  known  as  **  purulent."  In  a  less  healthy  state  still, 
the  degeneration  falls  a  degree  below  the  cellular,  and  runs  down  into 
the  amorphous,  or  granular. phase,  as  seen  in  the  contents  of  scrofulous 
absoeaaes,  4bc.  Here  falling  miitter  pasaes  through  precisely  the  same 
stages  that  it  does  in  the  cellular  processes  of  the  kidneys,  niaoiuue, 
and  the  rest.  In  some  cases;  as  in  the  mammsB,  and  perhaps  the  liver, 
the  matter  is  eaught  as  it  fklls,  and  again,  by  subjection  to  vitalizing 
influence,  is  re-editied  and  brought  back  to  its  former  high  state  of 
potentiality.  Lastly,  let  us  look  at  the  whole  body,  in  health  and 
disease.  In  the  healthy  body,  nutritive  matters  are  kept  up  to  their 
due  levels  by  orderly  vitalizing  processes.  We  find  a  firm  blood-clot 
always ;  if  any  active  reparation  be  going  on,  we  find  more  than  this 
in  an  excess  of  fibrine.  But  the  unhealthy  body  leaving  this  height^ 
Qt  preserving  it  with  difficulty,  tends  to  fall  into  sundry  forms  of  fibrous 
or  of  oellolar  degenenUjon — forms  which  vary  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  access,  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
parts  which  may  be  the  first  to  sink*  I  need  not  prolong  my  paper 
by  enumeration  Of  the  obvious  and  m^ultifarious  illustrations  of  this 
position  deriving  from  the  pbenomeni^  of  tumours,  of  cancer  in  its 
several  forms,  of  phthisis,  rheumatism,  pyemifi,  the  generation  of  con- 
fervoid  aphthie,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases.  * 

Numberless  and  attractive  are  the  bye-paths  which  open  out  around 
our  present  position.  To  follow  out  aont6  of  these  in  future  papers 
may  be  a  pleasure  U>  come.  Now  I  will  content  myself  with  a  survey 
of  what  I  have  already  iuvestigated.  It  amounts  to  this — ^that  pro- 
ducts can  only  be  called  healthy  or  morbid  in  a  strictly  relative  sens^ 
— viz.,  as  bearing  upon  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  a  particular 
organism,  or  part  of  an  organism;  that  precisely  the  same  process 
which,  when  going  on  in  the  kidney,  is  called  ''  healthy,"  that  is, 
normal,  when  going  on  in  the  areolar  tissue,  is  called  "  morbid," 
that  is,  anormal.  Pathology,  or  the  recognition  and  classification 
of  products  as  morbid,  is  only  the  marking  off  of  a  special  aspect 
of  physiology ;  and  in  the  course  of  teaching,  this  narrow  doctrine 
has  probably  done  as  much  harm  as  good.  The  survey  of  the 
organized  world,  as  also  that  of  the  processes  in  individual 
structure,  shows  a  gradual  elevation  of  matter  through  stages  of 
organic  and  oxganized  elaboration;  which  morphological  stages  are 
probably  the  obvious  results  of  higher  and  higher  complexities  of 
aggregation  in  the  ultimate  molecular  groups  or  units.  The  mani- 
festation of  energy  closely  depends  upon  the  attainment  of  these 
successive  degrees  of  greater  potentiality  or  tension.  Coincidently 
with  such  elevation  goes  on  also  a  corresponding  foiling  process, 
which  by  destroying  tension  gives  rise  to  energy,  and  this  destruc- 
tion manifests  itself  by  repetition  in  a  retrograde  aeries  of  the 
stages  which  had  previously  marked  the  ascent     In  the  healthy  body 
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siich  rise  and  hW  takes  place  in  organs  specialized  to  sncli  purpose.  In 
the  unhealthy  bodj  den^enerations  take  place  in  anonnai  sitnations, 
and  are  seen  as  prodncts  ranging  from  fibrous  tnmoars  down  to  rapid 
gangrene^  and  also  as  systemic  cachexia,  varions  in  their  pheno- 
iiiena  as  are  the  conditions  which  determine  their  manifestation.  A 
careful  classification  of  degenerative  products  according  to  their  essen- 
tial relations,  in  place  of  that  founded  on  the  more  accidental  fects  of 
their  genesis  in  place  and  time,  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  a  more 
rational  appreciation  of  their  import. 

P.S.  On  a  last  reading  of  this  paper,  it  has  seemed  well  to  say  that 
t  disclaim  any  purpose  of  treating  physiological  problems  by  an  d 
priori  method.  In  the  present  immature  state  of  the  science,  such 
a  method  cannot  be  of  much  real  value.  My  process  has  been,  bj 
l>revious  and  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena,  to  ascertain  their 
most  general  law ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  phenomena  I  suppose 
in  my  readers.  Certain  laws  of  less  generality  will  naturally  come 
oh  in  subsequent  papers.  The  supposition,  however,  of  **  certain 
physiological  units,  intermediate  in  complexity  between  the  chemical 
and  the  morphological,  and  modifying  the  mutual  play  of  forces," 
though  long  familiar  to  my  own  speculation,  will  be  found  more 
clearly  expounded  in  the  last  number  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
"  Principles  of  Biology,**  just  come  into  my  possessfon.  While  this 
paper  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor,  I  also  happened  to  read  the 
very  ablo  essay  in  the  October  Number  of  this  Magazine,  entitled 

<  The  Theory  of  Vitality.*  It  is  perhaps  not  presumptuous  in  me  to 
trace  some  resemblance  between  the  speculations  of  the  author  of  that 
essay  and  my  own.  I  only  regret  that  one  who  knows  Bacon  so  well 
should  have  passed  a  judgment  on  Auguste  Oorate ;  which  shows,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deficient  fiuniliarity  with  the 

<  Positive  Philosophy.* 
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Tke  Qanglia  in  the  Glands. — ^W.  Krause  writes  :  "  There  is  a  gronp  of  glands 
▼ith  efferent  ducts,  which  furnish  ktrger  quantities  of  secretion  only  when 
their  nerves  have  been  excited  in  some  way  or  other.  These  are  the  salivary 
and  lachrymal  glands,  the  anatomical  structure  of  which  agrees  in  all  essential 
points.  They  agree  also  in  that  their  nerves  have  always  two  different  sources. 
The  fibres,  acting  directly  upon  the  salivary  gUnds,  pass  off  from  the  third 
division  of  the  Trigeminus,  having  reeard  to  the'  choraa  tympani,  and  receive, 
in  various  ways,  sympathetic  fibres,  from  ganglia  or  plexuses ;  those  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  coming  from  the  cUiary  ganglion.  In  the  glands  themselves 
plexuses  of  pale  fibres  of  Reiiiak  are  seen,  entering,  running  along,  and  branching 
with  the  arteries.  Like  all  nerves  of  vessels,  they  carry  single,  narrow,  double 
contoured  nerve-fibres,  which  are  probably  for  sensation.  The  larger  stems  of 
the  directly  acting  nerves  generally  pass  into  the  glands  by  the  side  of  the 
efferent  ducts,  spreading  round  them  in  a  wide-meshed  web.  These  little  stems 
show  almost  exclusively  somewhat  broader  double-contoured  fibres,  aod  lie  at 
some  distance  from  the  wall  of  the  efferent  duet  in  the  loose  connective  tissue. 
The  efferent  ducts  are  everywhere  composed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  with 
numerous  ekstic  elements  passing  lengthways  or  obliquely.  In  man,  smooth 
muscle-fibres  do  not  occur  in  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  layer  on 
Wharton's  duct  (KoULker),  which  I  and  all  modem  observers  can  always 
testify  to.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  forces  which  expel  the  secretions  in 
question  from  the  efferent  passages  are  the  same  which  promote  them  in  the 
terminal  vesicles  of  the  glands.  Wherever  pale  nerves  are  found  on  the 
efferent  ducts,  they  appear  to  be  destined  for  the  arterial  vessels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  on  Wharton's  duct  for  the  small  muscular  fibres. 

"  In  the  following  description  of  the  course  of  the  double-contoured  nerve* 
stems,  the  parotid  of  the  dog  is  particularlv  alluded  to.  The  reUtions  are 
here  just  the  same  as  in  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  hedgehog.'  In  the 
nerves  on  the  efferent  ducts  ganglion-celb  are  found  imbedde<C  indeed,  beyond 
the  gland  substance.  In  the  gland  itself  the  nerve-stems  divide  and 
anastomose.    Everywhere  ganglia-cells  are  seen,  in  large  numbers  and  having 

I  W.  Krause,  GOItingea  Nachrichten,  1868;  No.  18. 
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▼arions  arrangements.   On  tbe  efferent  duct  and  its  primarj  brandies  tbey  are 
large,  tbe  ganglia  being  often  visible  to  the  nakea  eye.    Sucb  an  one  was 
15  mm.  in  length  by  0*6  mm.  in  thickness.    Mostly  spindle-shaped,  they  are 
either  so  composed  that  the  nerve-fibres,  everywhere  uniformly  distributed, 
pass  between  the  cells,  whose  number  exceeds  several  hundreds,  or  the  heaps 
of  cells  lie  sideways  in  a  concavo-convex  lens-shaped  figure  on  the  nerve-stems. 
From  these  largest  there  appear  all  possible  transitions  to  the  smallest  ganglia 
of  8-20  cells.    Separate  cells  are  often  found  in  a  linear  row  between  the 
fibres.    There  spindle-shaped  ganglia  are  also  found,  as  well  as  the  nearly  glo- 
bular ones,  hfiving  many  rays,  ana  into  which  two  or  three  nerve-stems  enter, 
anastomosing,  whilst  just  as  many  pass  out  of  them  again  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  gland.     In  this  way  so  dense  an  accumubition  of  nerve-fibres  and 
pnglion-cells  is  made,  that  these  plexuses  are  of  the  parts  of  the  body  richest 
in  nerves.    With  the  finer  ramincations  of  the  efferent  ducts  between  the 
lobules  the  number  of  the  individual  ganglion-cells  decreases ;   still  at  last 
there  are  found  groups  of  2-4  cells.    Prom  them  the  nature  of  the  separate 
cells  may  be  best  studied.    It  offers  nothing  particular.    An  outer,  nucieated, 
connective  tissue  sheath  connects  it  with  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of 
the  nerve-fibrib.    The  cells  are  commonly  oval,  the  largest  0'04  mm.  long 
(0048  in  the  hedjrahog),  0*025  broad ;  and  their  contents  often  show  vellow 
fat  globules.     The  nuclei  are,  without  reagents,  clearly  visible  as  bright 
vesicles  of,  on  an  average,  0*01  mm.  long  (0*017  in  the  hedgehog),  0*006  broad. 
Thev  have  large,  strongly  refracting  nucleoli  (of  0*0045  in  the  hedgehog). 
At  first  sight  the  cells  almost  all  a])pear  a>polar,  sometimes  pear-shaped.    In 
the  larger  ganglia  nothing  of  their  connexion  with  tbe  nerve-fibres  can  be 
shown.    In  the  smallest  groups,  however,  it  can  frequently  be  shown  that 
bi-polar  ganglion-cells  exist  as  in  the  intestinal  ganglia.    In  man,  ganglia- 
cells  are  found  likewise,  although  much  more  sparingly,  in  tlie  interstitial 
connective  tissue  of  the  gland-lobules.    Research  is  here,  howeyer,  rendered 
difficult,  from  the  abundance  of  fat-cells  in  the  connective  tissue.     Single 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  are  found  in  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  sublingual, 
and  lachrynial  glands.     In  the  submaxillary  gland  the  relative  sizes  of  tbe 
single  ganglion-cells  are  the  same  as  in  the  dog.    In  the  lachrymal  gland  th^ 
are  smaller,  0*034  mm.  long  and  0*028  mm.  broad.    In  the  parotid  the  length 
of  the  ganglion-cells  was  foand  to  be  0023-0  038 ;  their  breadth,  0*015-0*017 : 
the  length  of  the  nuclei,  0*000^008 ;  their  breadth,  00037 :  the  diameter  of 
the  nuclei,  0*001. 

"  In  other  mammals  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  the  hedgdiog  and  dojp. 
This  has  been  shown  by  my  researches  hitherto,  also,  regarding  the  submaxu* 
lary  gland  of  the  dog,  horse,  sheep,  calf,  and  rabbit.  We  must  positively 
assume  that,  in  all  mammals,  the  arrangement  will  be  analogous.  GangUon- 
cells  are  found  also  on  the  efferent  ducts.  On  Steno's  duct  1  have  seen  them 
in  the  dog  and  rabbit ;  on  Wharton's  duct  in  the  hedgehog,  dog,  rabbit,  horse, 
sheep,  and  calf,  lliey  are  nowhere  present  in  the  vessel-nerves.^  It  ia  also 
noteworthy  that,  in  the  little  nerves  m  the  glands  of  the  animals  investigated, 
are  often  found  dichotomous  divisions  of  doubly  contoured  fibres.  In  siaa 
they  can  be  shown  in  the  parotid  and  lachrymal  gbuids." — ZeUMuyt  fir 
Eaiionelle  Jfedtein,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xxi.  part  1,  p.  90. 

On  ike  TermintUion  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Muscles. — W.  ECrause  has  published 
three  articles  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  extract  the  following :  **  If 
each  muscular  fibre  receives  only  one  end-plate,  it  follows  that  the  apparently 
varying  abundauce  of  nerves  in  the  muscles  must  depend  on  the  followin|[  etr- 
cumstances.  Very  short  muscles,  of  whatever  kind  they  mar  be,  will  be  richer 
in  nerves  than  longer  ones.  Besides  this,  however,  we  shall  find  in  a  gi^^ 
square  surface  of  muscular  tissiie  as  manj  more  nerye-fikve^^  aa  enter  into  it 
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from  the  stenw,  and  the  lesser  musele-fibres  are  dependent  on  a  single  nerre^fibre 
of  the  stem.  This  latter  oomparison  ean  onW  be  made  direetlj  between  about 
equally  loner  muselea  of  the  same  animal.  Tlirough  these  considerations  the 
known  facts  of  observation — namelj,  the  apparently  greater  abundance  of 
nerves  in  the  musclea  of  the  eve,  as  well  as  in  the  short  muscles  in  general,  is 
oomplelely  explicable.  ....  The  muscles  of  the  eje  have  been  particularly  em- . 
ployed  because  it  was  presupposed  that,  in  these  short  muscles,  the  course  of 
the  nerves  would  not  have  to  be  pursued  to  any  great  distance.  It  is  best  to 
observe,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  450  diameter,  an  individual  dark-edged 
fibnl,  leavinff  one  of  the  smallest  nerve-stems,  and  soon  after  apparently  trace- 
able no  further ;  and  it  is  best  to  select  frogs  of  the  largest  siee.  It  now  results . 
that  the  double- contoured  nerve-fibrtis,  which  have  perhaps  0'002-0'004  mm. 
diameter,  finally  lose  their  medulla,  passing  into  pale  tibres  covered  with  a 
nucleated  neurilemma  (end-fibres  of  KoUiker).  These  have  at  first  a  diameter 
of  0'000o<-0'00i2,  and  are  connected  with  one  or  more  end-plates,  in  case , 
that  by  dichotomous  divisions  several  end- fibres  had  proceeded  frou)  the  ori- 
ginal one,  to  one  or  more  neighbouriog  muscular  fibres  to  which  tlie  end-plates 
are  attached.  Sometimes,  however,  tiie  branches  altogether  pass  to  the  same 
muscular  fibre.  The  length  of  the  end-fibres,  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
double  contour  to  the  eutranee  into  the  eud-plate  belonging  to  it,  may  vay 
from  O'Ol  to  0*4;  their  thickness  finally  amounts  to  only  about  00005.  If 
they  are  very  short,  in  case  the  end-plate  dues  not  by  chance  appear  in  an 
exactly  profile  view,  it  very  likely  appears  as  if  the  darkly  contoured  nerve- 
fibril  became  directly  attached  to  the  sarcolemma,  which  m  rarer  cases  even 
goes  quite  close  to  the  end-plate,  and  then  the  relation  is  just  as  in  mammals 

or  birds The  eud-plates  of  the  frog  are  almost  circular  or  oval  discs  of 

0  015-0  03  mm.  in  diameter,  and  0*0019  mm.  thick.  In  the  Sartorius  some- 
what iaiftr  ones,  of  0026  mm.,  appear.  They  consist  of  a  membrane  of  con- 
nective tibsue,  which,  on  the  edge  of  the  disk,  is  attached  to  the  sarcolemma, 
and  of  a  finely  granular,  very  thin  mass,  situated  between  the  connective- 
tissue  membrane  and  the  sarcolemma.  The  insertion  of  the  end- fibres  is 
mostly  found  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  the  neurilemma  of  the  pale 
contoured  nerve-fibre  passes  over  continuouslv  into  the  conuective-tissue 
membrane  of  the  end-plate.  The  latter  generally  have  no  nuclei,  or  one  at 
most ;  and  it  is  often  a  question  whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  nucleus  at 
the  ends  of  the  nerve-fibre  to  be  of  the  end-plate,  or  reckon  it  with  the 
neurilemma  of  the  end- fibre.  The  nuclei  themselves  behave  alike  to  the  dif- 
ferent reagents;  in  fresh  preparations  they  are  to  be  shown  by  the  addition  o( 
acetic  acid;  and  they  have  about  0007  mm.  length,  by  0 OOi  mm.  breadth, 
and  0002  mm.  thickness. 

"The  end-fibres  are  perhaps  not  to  be  considered  as  axis  cylinders,  covered 
with  neurilemma;  but,  like  all  pale  nerve-fibres,  they  contain  the  fatty  element 
of  the  double-contoured  nerve-nbres,  only  in  less  relative  quantity,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  their  optical  bearing  in  difiereut  circumstances.  As  to  the, 
Hemak  fibres  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  proof  is  most  easily  pursued  by 
placing  pieces  of  small  intestine  of  the  lurj^r  mamuuds  in  a  33  per  cent- 
potash  solution.  Physiologically,  therefore,  it  is  very  unimportant  whether 
the  pale  end-fibres  ace  somewhat  shorter  or  longer.  For  the  anatomist,  how** 
ever,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  their  various  lengths,  inasmuch  as  we  can  nevec 
know  how  far  we  shall  nave  to  pursue  an  end-fibre  before  we  arrive  at  its  end- 
plate.  The  end-plates  of  the  frog  are  geuendly  more  difficult  to  find  than 
those  of  the  mammals,  because  of  their  waut  of  nuclei  and  smaller  diameter. 
Apart  from  morphological  diiferenoes,  there  is  one  of  importauce — viz.,  that 
many  muscular  nbres  receive  at  least  several  double-contoured  end-branches, 
and  oonsequentiy  end^plates..  On  tliis  point  all  the  existing  observations  (of 
Wagner^  Iviilipe,  KoUiker^  Margo„  and  iieichertj  agree.    liesides  Uiis,  it  haa 
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been  determined  by  Kuhne  and  Kolhl^er,  that  seTend  pale  end*fibres  proceed' 
from  a  double-contoared  fibril  (KoUiker  represents  six  of  them) ;  and,  after  a 
short  course,  these  may  again  divide,  so  that  two  end-plates  bold  to  the  same 
mnscular  fibre.  Probably,  however,  many  muscular  fiores  recetve  even  more, 
perhaps  from  4  to  6  end-plates.  This  important  difference  of  the  nervous  ex- 
tension of  the  frog's  muscular  fibres  may  probablv  be  explained  by  its  devebp- 
nient-history ;  and  perhaps  it  is  of  importance  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  tne 
animal  have  such  considerable  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  bodily  sise  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  to  the  diameter  of  the  end-plates  belonging  thereto,  that  they, 
within  the  contractile  substance,  possess  nuclei,  ftc.  From  this  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  frog  represents,  as  it  were,  several  muscuhr 
fibres  of  the  mammals.  It  mav  be  considered,  in  the  same  sense,  that  in  the 
pectoral  muscle  of  the  pigeon  the  thicker  muscular  fibres  contain  nuclei  in  the 
contractile  tissue,  and  not  the  thinner  ones  (Rollett),  and  also  the  occurrence 
of  the  nerve-buds  of  KoUiker  in  the  muscle  of  the  skin  of  the  breast  of  the 
froff,  which,  at  least  in  the  months  of  March  to  June,  can  be  very  easiiv  shown, 
ana  testifies  strongly  to  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  largest  frogs,  individual  mus- 
cnlar  fibres  can  enter  into  further  developments,  increase  by  longitudinal 
division,  ftc.  As  to  the  nerve-fibres  which  form  the  nerve- buds,  they  obtained 
their  considerable  transverse  diameter  only  just  before  their  entrance  into  the 
nerve-bud ;  in  the  plexus  they  showed  the  ordinary  diameter  of  fibres  which 
have  proceeded  from  first  or  second  divisions  of  the  Reichert  stem-fibres." 

The  results  of  my  investigations  hitherto  on  the  termination  of  the  nerves  of 
muscle  may  be  thus  briefiy  stated : — 

1.  The  motor  nerve-fibres  terminate  in  the  striped  muscles  with  mdar  emd^ 
plaiet, 

8.  In  men  and  mammals,  birds  and  scaly  reptiles,  the  end-plates  consist 
of  a  connective-tissue  membrane,  with  from  8  to  20  nuclei,  a  finely  granular 
mass,  and  pale  nerve-fibres  terminating  in  a  club-shaped  way.  They  appear  as 
round  flat  disks  lying  upon  the  sarcolemma. 

3.  The  cross-striped  muscular  fibres,  even  of  the  lon^t  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremity in  mammais,  are  structures  from  2  to  4  oentini.  in  length,  spindle- 
shaped,  at  the  ends  more  rarely  rounded  or  branching ;  lar^r  than  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  they  arc  otherwise  perfectly  similar  to  them  m  form.  An  isolated 
striped  muscular  fibre,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  twenty-five  diameters,  looks 
exactly  like  a  smooth  one  with  a  power  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  diameters. 

4.  "Each  striped  muscular  fibre,  in  mammals,  receives  onlv  one  end-plate 
about  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  diameter  of  the  end-plate  amounts  to 
about  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  muscular  nbres  which  they 
enclose.  The  nerve-fibrils  entering  the  muscles,  by  frequent  divisions^  provide 
several,  perhaps  ten,  muscular  fibres. 

5.  In  new-born  mammals  the  end-plates  are  completely  formed. 

6.  After  cutting  across  nerves,  the  pale  terminal  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the 
end-plate  degenerate,  whilst  the  finely  granular  substance  and  the  nndei  re- 
main unchai^;ed.  The  degeneration  b^ns  in  the  doubly  contoured  prissitm 
fibres,  which  singly  pass  off,  and  progresses  from  these  towards  the  stems. 

7.  In  frogs  and  fishes  the  end-plates  are  smaller,  and  have  but  few  nodeL 
The  museuuur  fibres  of  these  ammals  receive  more  than  one  end-plate,  pro- 
bably from  4  to  6,  to  which  pass  pale  nerve-fibres  covered  with  neonlemoia. 

8.  In  invertebrate  animab  motor  end-plates  are  also  found. 

9.  The  ends  of  the  muscles,  to  a  length  of  from  I  to  2  centimetres,  are  without 
end-plates.  8uch  nerveless  pieces,  taken  from  the  living  animal,  oontnet^  in 
consequence  of  external  mechanical  or  chemical  influences.  The  mnsmdsr 
fbres  are  therefore  independently  irritable. 

10.  The  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  effected,  on  the  part  td  the 
tiotor  nerves,  probably  by  an  electric  stroke*     For  the  motor  eoa-fbtasan 
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distiagaished  principally  only  by  their  small  sise  from  the  electric  ead-plates» 
whicU  compose  the  electric  organs  of  the  torpedo.  The  discharge  of  the  motor 
end-plates  possibly  prodaces  the  so-called  positive  primary  fluctuation  of  the 
muscle  stream  in  tne  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  mascles. 

11.  The  muscles  also  contain  nerves  branching  with  the  vessels,  which 
oon?ey,  for  the  most  part,  pale,  probably  sensitive  fibres,  destined  for  the 
muacolar  structure  of  the  vessel,  and  sparingly  double- contoured. 

13.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  higher  vertebrate  animals  have  the  value  of 
a  single  cell.  The  contractile  cellubir  contents  consist  of  a  substance  more  or 
less  strongly  refracting,  on  which  the  cross  stripuig  depends.  Both  substances 
are  found  in  a  solid  state,  and  compose  the  fibrils  of  the  muscular  pri<nitive 
bundles.  The  fibrils  are  separated  by  a  liquid  intermediate  substance,  which, 
as  a  rule,  contains  {vX-^ioo^.^ZeU^ehri/t  fir  Batio$teUe  Mediein,  3rd  Series, 
vol  xxi.  part  1,  1864,  p.  87. 

TASCULAB  STSTBIC. 

Oh  ike  Faseular  Syttem  of  the  Pemu. — As  to  the  coromunicAtion  of  the  ar- 
teries with  the  spaces  of  the  cavernous  tissue,  the  injections  of  G.  Langer  in 
the  first  place  confute  the  opinion  which  J.  Miiller  had,  indeed,  himself  already 
abandoned,  that  the  helicine  arteries  open  into  those  spaces.  But  the  author 
does  not  even  allow  them  to  be  blind  diverticuU  of  the  arteries.  Many  of 
them  appear  as  imperfectly  injected  loops  or  narrow  knots,  and  those  in  which 
this  could  not  be  proved,  do  not,  nevertheless,  differ  in  anything  from  those  in 
which  it  can  be  developed.  If  the  imperfectly  injected  framework  could  be 
stretched,  one  mi^ht  sometimes  pursue  the  continuation  of  the  vessel,  now 
through  a  line  of  injection,  then  through  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  coat 
of  the  empty  vessels.  The  unfolding  of  the  tortuous  vessels  was  not  easily 
done,  and  if  successful  thev  immediately,  after  remission  of  the  force  employedf, 
resumed  the  loop  form.  !From  this  Langer  concludes,  that  even  before  death  the 
branches  had  been  bent,  and  that  they  continued  in  the  death  rigidity.  Some- 
times the  injection  was  found  in  the  framework  in  an  apparently  equally  thick 
course,  bent  hook  like,  and  diverted  with  its  crooked  end  towards  an  edge  of 
the  trabeculs. — Zeiischrijl  fir  Rationelte  Mediein,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xix.  part  1, 
p.  125. 

LTUPUATIC  SYSTEM. 

The  lAfmphatic  Radicln  in  the  Kidneys  of  the  Mammalia. — C.  Lndwig  and 
Th.  Zawarykin,  in  a  brief  introductory  note,  state  that  the  lymphatics  of  the 
kidney  arise  from  the  connective  tissue  described  by  Bowman,  Goodsir,  and 
Henle,  that  is,  out  of  the  spaces,  which,  in  all  parts  of  the  cortical  and  medullary 
substance,  lie  between  the  blood  and  urinary  vessels.  These  spaces  cannot  only 
merely  be  injected  from  the  larger  Ivmphatics  by  taking  certain  precautions,  but 
they  are  also  always  and  eoually  distended  when,  in  the  living  kidney,  th'o 
larger  branches  are  filled  with  Ivmph,  and  an  oedematous  swelling  lias  been  pro- 
duced. The  urinary  and  blood  vessels  are  imbedded  in  the  root  spaces  of  the 
kidney-lymph,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  seminal  and  blood  vessels  in  the 
like-named  spaces  of  the  testicle.  The  transference  of  the  lymph  from  the 
roots  into  the  little  stems  is  also  effected  in  the  kidney  as  in  the  testicle ; 
this  can  be  especially  well  shown  in  the  lymphatics  which  take  their  origin  in 
the  capsule.  Here  also  the  layers  and  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  serve  as 
auxiliary  means  to  conduct  the  finest  chasms  into  closed  "  vessel-courses."  The 
difference  in  this  respect,  between  the  capsule  of  the  testicle  and  that  of  the 
kidney,  seems  particularly  to  be  due  to  the  lesser  thickness  of  the  covering 
of  the  ktter.  Inasmuch  as,  in  consequence  of  interruptions  in  the  current sof 
urine  and  blood,  the  Jymph*work  of  the  kidney  swells  considerably,  and  the 
whole  kidney  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  inasmuch  as  in  such. cases  also  tl)e 
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'primitive  lymph-spaees  maj  be  filled  with  blood,  and  Ijmpb-corpDseles  witti 
fat  and  f)igment,  the  lacunar  system,  which,  after  our  experiments  and  iigee- 
tions,  we  must  consider  as  the  lymph-roots,  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
pathologists.  Thus,  among  others,  is  Beer,  who,  in  his  monogmph  on  tbe 
connective  substance  of  the  human  kidney  (Berlin,  1859),  gives  reprnentationa 
of  these  lacunae,  filled  with  the  matter  aliove  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  qo^- 
tion  that  they  are  in  connexion  with  the  lymph-vesseb. — ZeUtekri/t  fmr 
Saiumetle  Medieim,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xx.  p.  189. 

Oh  Connective  Tissue — ConiribuHons  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Origin  of  ike  l^fm- 
pAaticM. — ^Tonisa  makes  the  following  observations  :  If  the  lacuns  of  connec- 
tive tissue  were  injected  by  means  of  punctures  or  from  the  lymphatics,  the 
'connective-tissue  corpuscles  were  never  suspended  in  the  injection  mass  itself, 
but  generally  in  close  vicinity  to  the  cavities,  indeed  very  frequently  as  if 
interffrown  with  the  coat  of  the  pale,  connective-tissue  limit.  If  the  nuclei 
yet  showed  themselves  imbedded  m  larger  number  within  the  bundles  of  con- 
nective tissue,  then  it  was  to  be  considered  that  what  is  called  a  coarser 
bundle  may  be  divided  iuto  thinner  partial  bundles,  to  the  interstices  of  which 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  stand  in  an  equal  relation.  Whilst  an  abun- 
dant injection  of  the  cavities  unfolds  these  relations,  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  are  rather  heaped  up  together  in  empty  lacunae,  as  if  imbedded  in 
the  interior  of  the  connective  tissue  of  a  coarse  bundle.— ^XPam  Siism^s- 
beriekie,  vol.  xivi.  p.  324. 

CA&TILAGX. 

Formation  of  the  so-called  Intercellular  Substance  of  Cartilage^  4^. — ^Dr. 
Beale  has  written  to  prove  the  following  propositions :— "  1.  That  the  so-called 
intercellular  substance  of  cartilage  aim  otner  tissues  is  never  formed  inde- 
pendently of  cells,  or,  more  correctly,  masses  of  living  or  germinal  matter. 
8.  That  the  intercellular  substance  does  not  possess  formative  power,  and  that 

•  physical  and  chemical  changes  alone  take  place  in  it.  3.  That  in  all  cases  the 
masses  of  germinal  matter  are  continuous  with  the  so-called  intercellolar  sub- 

'  stance,  and  that  the  latter  was  once  in  the  st^te  of  germinal  matter.  4.  That 
in  the  development  and  growth  of  these  tissues,  the  pabulum  becomes  {a)  ger- 
minal matter ;  the  germinal  matter  becomes  U)  the  formed  material  (inter- 
cellular substance),  which  accumulates  and  gradually  undergoes  oondeaaatioiL'* 
'^Quarterlg  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  Oct.  1863,  p.  95. 

UISCliLLAlffEOUS. 

The  Blood-Corpuscles  of  Man  and  Beasts, — Dr.  H.  Weloker,  of  Halle,  has  a 
long  paper  on  their  size,  number,  volume,  surface,  and  colour.  As  to  their 
siee,  ne  says  that,  **  relying  upon  Harting's  statements,  Crrptobraiichva  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  animal  whidi  has  the  largest  oloed'Oorpuaeles. 
The  author,  iu  thirty  measurements,  found  them  on  the  average  larger  than 
did  Harting  in  ten  measurements  (in  which  he  agrees  with  the  results  of  the 
old  measurements  of  Van  der  Hoeven),  but  yet,  for  the  Proteus,  his  measnrt- 
ments  gave  far  more  considerable  dimensions ;  so  that,  he  says,  undoubledly 
the  latter  animal  has  larger  blood»oorpu8cles  than  the  Ciyptobranchna.  Ba 
says  their  larger  size  may  be  seen  at  once  with  the  microscope,  wiihont  taking 
their  comparative  measurements.  The  author's  averages  were  for  the  Giyplo- 
branchus  japonicus  0 051  mm.  in  length  by  0033  mm.  in  breadth,  and  for  the 
Proteus  anguineus  0058  mm.  in  length  by  0'036  mm.  ui  bn»dth,  of  the 
dried  oorpu&cles."— iMicAr^  /ur  Maiiimeite  MeOcim^  3cd  Sating  tqL 
.  part  3,  p.  857. 
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On  the  Markinffi  on  the  Bodiet  of  the  Spermaiotoa  of  tomg  McmmaU, — D^. 
Valentia  publislies  a  f>aper  on  this  subject,  of  wbich  the  following  U  a  part. 
He  says :  "  The  investigation  of  the  semen  of  the  bear  with  the  old  lenses  of 
8chiek,  and  the  employment  of  yellow  lampli^it,  had  shown  me,  some  time 
since,  a  series  of  internal  globular  formations  m  the  body  of  the  spermatosua, 
which,  according  to  the  stand-point  of  that  time,  I  thou^t  I  could  only  in- 
terpret as  organs.  Schick's  new  obj[ect-glasses,  and  a  microscope  made  with 
great  care  bv  the  late  Kellner,  furnished  with  orthoscopic  eyepieces,  were  art 
my  oommand  when  I  again  received  fresh  semen  of  the  bear.  These  more  per- 
fect means  of  examination  soon  showed  me  that,  even  in  daylight,  more  rnark^ 
ings  could  be  made  out  in  the  bodies  of  the  dried  spermatosoa  than  I  had  seen 
the  first  time.  The  comparison  of  the  pictures  which  the  above-mentioned 
leases  by  Schick  and  Kellner,  as  well  as  the  best  microscopes  of  other  makers, 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dried  spermatozoa  of  the  bear  formed  one  of 
the  best  tests  for  the  defining  power  of  a  microscope.  The  testes  of  the  second 
bear  made  use  of  by  me  had  been  lost,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  after  having 

1>reserved  but  few  preparations  of  the  spermatozoa.  Only  professional  cot- 
eagues  who  visited  me  could,  therefore,  be  convinced  that  the  bodies  of  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  bear  had  such  an  appearance  as  one  could  not  have  expected 
from  the  almost  universally-assumed  simplicity  of  the  semiikal  elements ;  in- 
asmucli  as,  last  spring,  1  again  received  a  testicle  of  the  bear  with  mature 
semen,  from  which  I  could  make  a  store  of  preparations,  of  which  I  could 
give  some  away.  The  animal,  five  years  old,  rrom  which  they  came,  had  been 
shot  in  the  last  half  of  April,  whilst  the  time  of  copulation  of  the  bears  kept 
in  the  bear-garden  of  Berne  falls  in  June  and  July.  The  two  testicles,  one  of 
which  still  remained  in  the  cavit^jr  of  the  belly,  were  of  very  unecual  size. 
Only  the  vas  deferens  and  the  epididymis  of  the  larger  one  contained  por- 
feciW-developed  spermatozoa. 

"  We  see  the  markings  of  them  in  many  quite  fre^h  spermatozoa.  But  if 
we  have  preserved  the  mobile  seminal  elements  of  the  bear  or  other  creatures 
in  a  driea  condition,  they  may,  even  after  many  years,  serve  to  demonstrate 
these  shadowy  bands.  I  caused  very  fine  streaks  of  the  semen  immediately 
collected  or  obtained  with  a  brush  from  the  vas  deferens,  or  from  the  epidi- 
dyuiis,  to  be  dried  on  a  very  thin  glass ;  and  I  preserved  this  separately,  or 
after  having  fastened  it  upon  a  Ui^r  glass  plate.  The  former  has  the  {vdvan- 
tage  that,  at  a  future  time,  we  can  immediately  undertake  the  examination  on 
the  side  on  which  the  semen  is  found,  and  are  not,  therefore,  disturbed  by  the 
injurious  optical  influences  of  a  coverin(?-^lass.  A  larger  quantity  of  semen 
collected  together,  or  even  a  larger  drop  dried  up,  gave  less  favourable  pictures. 
Only  the  spermatozoa  dispersed  on  the  edge,  or  at  some  defective  part,  are  then 
preserved  in  a  serviceable  condition.  The  principal  mass  is  then  not  trans- 
parent enough  to  allow  us  to  see  all  the  detads. 

"  The  drying- up  process  has  proved  of  great  service  to  me  in  the  case  of 
spermatozoa  of  the  most  various  classes  of  the  vertebrate  and  of  the  invertebrate 
animals,  and  also  in  those  of  the  cryptogams.  The  only  exception  I  have  hitherto 
met  with  concerns  the  barrel  forms,  so  peculiar  and  immovable,  and  set  with 
hair,  of  the  semen  of  the  river  crab,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  take  for  the 
perfectly  mature  spermatozoa  of  this  kind  of  animals.  The  inner  parts  of  the 
central  body  here  become  more  indistinct  when  dried  up.  I  know  no  better 
means  of  convincing  oneself  of  the  presehce  of  a  ciliary  membrane  on  the  taib 
of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  tritons,  than  to  undertake  tne  investigation  of  dried 
specimens.  The  several  parts  of  the  ciliary  layer  separated  by  sections  may, 
after  many  years,  be  recognised  with  a  moderately  good  microscope. 

''The  boay  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  bear  and  other  mammals,  to  be  referred 
to  afterwards,  contains  in  succession  three  streak-Hke,  roundah  formations, 
which,  for  brevity's  sake^  we  will  indicate  by  the  names  of  the  front,  middli^ 
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and  hinder  band,  becaoae  the  first  lies  on  the  foremost  end,  the  second  in  the 
middle,  or  somewhat  distant  from  the  former,  and  the  third  lies  quite  behind, 
near  the  tail.  The  middle  band  maj  also,  as  we  shall  see,  be  exceptionalW 
manifold.  Each  spermatozoon  of  the  bear  immediately  shows  a  middle  ban<^ 
the  hinder  one  placed  just  before  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  one  in  front  often 
ahows  itself  only  as  a  dark  shade,  or  a  biubh-black  globular  formation;  fie- 
quentlv  also,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  broad  crossband,  close  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  body.  Inasmuch  as  it  exactly  follows  this,  it  is  not  always  straight, 
but  more  or  less  hollowed  out  in  front.  Many  spermatozoa,  when  seen,  leave 
us  in  doubt  of  the  real  existence  of  this  foremost  band.  The  whole  then  has 
the  appearance  of  a  mere  streak  of  shadows,  or  of  an  indefinite,  somewhat 
darker  object.  These  pictures  present  themselves  in  the  complete  spermatosoa, 
as  well  as  in  those  which  have  lost  their  tails.  If  we  use  No.  1  eyepiece  and 
object-glass,  No.  2  of  Kdlner's  microscopes,  the  middle  and  hinder,  and  often 
also  the  front  band,  always  appear  sharp  and  of  bluish-black  colour.  Under 
all  other  microscopes  with  whion  I  have  examined  these  formations,  the  bands 
appear  with  less  snarp  edges,  brighter,  and  rather  bluish-grey.  The  advantage 
which  Kellner's  iastrument,  in  our  case,  affords,  does  not  consist  in  the  ortlw- 
scopio  eyepiece,  but  in  the  system  of  lenses  of  the  object-glasses.  If,  for 
instance,  I  cLangc  the  former  for  the  largest  aplanatic,  or  the  next  stronger 
eyepiece  of  Schiek,  then  the  appearance  of  the  crossbands  becomes  even  more 
beautiful  than  when  making  use  of  the  orthoscopic  eyepiece,  because  those 
eyepieces  of  Schick's  have  a  larger  field  of  vision,  and  consequently  also  more 
brightness.  The  necessary  subduing  of  the  light,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
diaphragni,  makes  all  the  formations  appear  more  distinct  than  in  too  bri^t  a 
light.  The  union  of  those  eyepieces  by  Schiek  with  the  more  recent  object- 
glasses  of  the  same  artist,  shows  the  three  bands  in  a  satisfactory  way,  although 
only  bluish-grey,  and  with  not  quite  sharp  edges.  This  picture  is,  next  to  im 
of  Kellner,  tnebest  which  has  ever  come  oefore  me. 

"  Later  observations  have  taught  me  that  the  spermatozoa  of  the  bear  ace 
not  the  only  ones  which  show  the  crossbands,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lenses 
of  Kellner,  Schiek,  Nachet,  or  Hartnack.  The  middle  crossband,  first  of  aU, 
struck  me,  in  some  dried  spermatozoa  of  the  ram,  during  a  lecture  demonstra- 
tion. It  is  often  narrow  m  proportion.  Faint  shade-suecks,  or  very  narrow 
crossbands,  are  frequently  found  on  the  front  and  on  toe  hinder  ends  of  tiie 
body.  These  are,  however,  much  paler,  and  of  fainter  colour  than  in  the  bcv. 
A  close  study  of  the  dried-up  spermatozoa  of  the  dog  generally  ahows  most 
easily  the  spots  on  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  and  indeed  as,  in  proportion, 
tolerably  dark  masses.  We  see  also  in  the  bodies  of  many  a  bluish  middle  band ; 
in  others  there  is  also  a  broader  bluish-black  streak  on  the  anterior  end  of  the 
hodj"'--^itcM/lt/iir  BaiUmelle  Medicim,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xviiL  pp.  217-20. 

CotUnbution  to  ihe  Amaiomy  of  Ike  UUU  Rods  of  iU  Retina^^Dr.  Sdiiess, 
of  Basel,  writes  thus : — "  From  my  observations,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  tiie 
confirmation  of  Bitters'  view,  that  the  rods  of  the  frog  have  a  threefold  com- 
position, consisting  of  an  envelope,  medullary  contents,  and  a  central  fibre;  that 
the  medulla  of  the  rod  certainly  has  qualities  lixe  that  of  the  nerve,  and  pos- 
sesses considerable  toughness.  The  opinion  that  the  central  #bre  is  an 
artiticial  product  has  been  already  sufficiently  refuted  by  Ritter  and  Manz; 
and  when  Braun  asserts  that  the  rent  in  tne  rod  envelope  represents  the 
thread  of  Ritter,  we  may  reply  that  undoubtedly  such  lon^tudinal  rents 
occur  in  the  envelopes,  but  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
fibres ;  there  are  still  other  sources  of  deception,  such  as  when  two  envelopes 
ipartly  cover  each  other,  then  the  side  contour  of  the  one  may  be  easily  taken 
for  a  fibre  in  the  other,  but  even  this  source  of  error  can  be  easily  avoided  by 
precise  examination,  and  the  isolated  appearance   of  the  rod-fibrea  in  con- 
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Bexion  with  the  rbd-nucleus,  appears  to  me  an  irrefragable  proof  for  the  con- 
stancy of  this  formation. 

"  It  ia  easy  enough  to  draw  a  parallel  between  rods  and  nerve-fibres,  and 
to  consider  the  central  fibre  as  a  formation  homogeneous  with  the  axis 
cylinder,  to  which  Manz  also  points.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
any  proof  of  the  nerrous  nature  of  the  rods  in  this  analogy. 

"  1  have  tried  also  to  find  the  central  fibre  in  the  other  classes  of  the  yer- 
tebrate  animals,  and,  particularly  in  the  fowl,  I  have  fonnd  just  the  same 
appearances ;  the  meduUary  hoaj  also  can  easily  be  shown  in  this  animal. 
Also,  in  the  retioa  of  the  goat,  I  have  seen,  chan^d  like  a  vesicle,  a  fibre, 
appearing  out  of  the  rod.    In  fishes  there  are  also  similar  appearances'. 

**  I  have  now  only  to  say  a  word  on  the  division  of  the  roos  into  inner  and 
outer  members,  as  Krause  takes  them  for  the  rods  of  man  and  the  frog,  Braun 
for  those  of  the  frog.  Braun,  in  this,  takes  his  stand  upon  the  difference  of 
the  carmine  colouring ;  I  have  repeated  the  experiment,  but,  like  Manz,  I 
cannot  convince  myself  of  the  existence  of  the  inner  members.  I  take  these 
inner  members  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  medullary  cones  divested  of  their 
rod  envelope ;  I  believe,  that  in  certain  circumstances,  even  an  insignificant 
pressure  is  sufficient  te  strip  back  the  envelopes  over  the  medulla,  and  in  this 
way  to  expose  this  part,  which  is  more  capable  of  imbibition,  to  the  arbitrary 
selection  of  the  carmine.  That  the  medulla  is  very  easily  coloured,  whilst  the 
envelopes  retain  their  yellowish  tint,  I  have  easily  been  able  to  show.  What 
bearing  this  may  have  with  regard  to  man  I  do  not  venture  to  decide  without 
investigation  of  fresh  normal  ejea^-^Zeitsekri/t/ur  RatumelU  Median,  Third 
Series,  Yol.  xviii.  Parts  I  and  2,  p.  134. 


Pabt  II. — Pathological  Migaologt. 

NBBVOUS  8TSTE1C. 

Atrophic  LeaeneraHon  of  the  Posterior  Columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — ^Professor 
Priednch,  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  concluding  paper  on  this  subject,  eives  the 
anatomical  examinations  of  three  cases  in  which,  attacked  by  typhoid  fever,  the' 
symptoms  were  as  like  as  were  the  lesions  found  in  the  spinal  marrow  after  death. 
Cut  across,  this  orsan  appeared  atrophied  at  the  posterior  part,  especially  in 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  "  In  place  of  the  nervoas  cyhnders  was  substi- 
tnted  a  veir  delicate  connective-tissue  of  fine  fibres,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cord,  and  rormed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  shrunk  envelopes  of  the  primitive 
nerve-tubes.  The  elements  of  this  fibril-tissue  were  immersed  in  a  greyish 
fundamental  substance,  finely  granular,  beooming  transparent  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid,  and  then  showing  a  pretty  eood  numoer  of  round  or  oval  nuclei,  of 
medium  size,  and  generally  containing  from  two  to  four  nucleoli.  The  number 
of  normal  nervous  cylinders  had  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of 
these  abnormal  tissues ;  they  moreover  presented  all  the  characters  of  simple 
atrophy ;  their  medullarr  suostance  haa  undergjone  a  progressive  diminution, 
and  the  envelope  of  the  fibre,  in  fact,  alone  subsisted.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
nowhere  found  the  least  trace  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  degenerated  sub- 
stance contained  also  considerable  masses  of  rouuded  or  oval  starchy  corpuscles, 
which  offered  the  characteristic  reactions  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  There 
was  no  alteration  in  the  antero-lateral  columns,  or  in  the  grey  substance  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Yet,  in  two  subjects,  the  alteration  had  extended  to  a  part  of 
tne  bteral  columns.  The  alterations  in  them  were  like  those  described.  I'he 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were  evidently  shrunk,  atrophied,  flattened, 
hardened,  whilst  no  change  existed  in  the  anterior  roots.  Microscopic  exami- 
nation showed  in  the  interstices  of  the  nervous  fibres  an  abundant  development 
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of  resisting  wavy  oonnectiFe-tissae,  in  which,  by  addition  of  acetic  add,  one 
perceived  an  abundant  proliferation  of  oval  or  elongated,  fusiform  nuclei.  The 
nervous  elements  were  notably  everywhere  shrunk,  thinned ;  their  medaUaiy 
substance  was  coaffulated  in  tne  form  of  lumps  of  various  siae,  yet  without 

S resenting  the   characters  of  fatty  degeneration."— ^mifiMr  OiHimiet  de 
iedecine,  March,  1864,  p.  303. 

On  Changes  in  ike  Kidneys  fnm  Lead  Poisoning, — ^Dr.  Lanoereanx  signes 
that  in  the  elimination  of  this  poison  a  change  altogether  peculiar  is  produced 
in  the  kidneys — a  true  Bright's  disease.  The  author  alludes  to  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  by  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  and  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  latter  case,  he  OMcrved  that  "  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys,  of  about  normal  eonsistenoe,  was  dotted 
with  red.  In  the  field  of  the  microscope,  there  was  absence  of  fat  in  the  tubuli, 
but  destruction  of  most  of  the  epitheliid  cells,  which  formed  a  finely-granular 
greyish  mass.  The  walls  of  the  canaliculi  appeared  intact,  but  the  interstitial 
connective-substance  was  altered,  and  in  course  of  proliferation  (nephritu)." 
The  author  savs  that  the  renal  affection  ooeiistent  with  lead  poisoning  is  not  a 
simple  coincidence— that  he  has  always  found  its  characters  verj  analogous,  if 
not  identical.  He  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  three  cases: 
— ^There  was,  1st,  an  advanced  stage  of  lead  poisoning,  with  cachexy ;  2nd,  a 
lesion  of  the  kidneys,  always  characterized  oy  inequality  of  their  surface ; 
atrophy  of  their  cortical  substance ;  hyperplasy  of  ^e  connectiTe-eabstanoe ; 
destruction  or  even  the  disappearance  oi  the  cellular  elements,  with  al- 
bumen present  in  the  urine.  This  renal  affection  only  succeeds  to  an 
advanced  stage  of  lead  disease. — U  Union  Medicate^  No.  150,  Dec.  15, 1863, 
pp.  513-22. 

BIUABT  0B0A1I8. 

The  Porous  Channels  in  the  Membrane  of  the  Cells  of  the  Reie  MalpighU  in 
Mam. — ^According  to  Dr.  Otto  Sohron,  of  Turin,  if  we  treat  with  glycerine  very 
fine  sections  of  an  epithelial  cancer  which  has  been  hardened  in  alcohol,  and 
examine  it  with  a  magnifying  power  of  about  500,  there  may  be  seen  in  the 
membrane  of  the  celu,  from  out  of  the  more  or  less  thickened  Malpighian 
mucous  layer,  a  fine  radiated  striping ;  that  is  to  say,  bright  lines  alternate 
with  dark  ones,  both  of  which  staua  vertically  upon  the  cell-membrane,  and 
appear  so  much  the  more  distinctly  as  we  accurately  examine  the  cell-membiane 
in  profile.  If  we  then  look  at  the  thickened  membrane  of  such  a  cell  on  the 
sunace,  placed  in  the  dark  field,  we  find  it  interrupted  by  bright  pcHnta  stand* 
ing  at  a  determinate  reg[ular  distance  from  each  other,  or  we  find  the  br^ht 
ground  set  with  dark  points,  which  at  the  edge  of  the  cell  pass  into  indistioct 
stripes.  If  we  observe  larger  groups  of  cells,  and  view  the  edge  of  the  cells, 
the  dark  lines  of  the  one  memorane  passing  over  into  the  dark  lines  of  the 
membrane  of  its  neighbouring  cell  appear  at  the  points  of  contact  of  two  cells. 
In  the  cells  also  from  the  Malpija^hian  layer  of  the  sound  skin  the  strining  de- 
scribed is  to  be  observed,  but  in  it  the  author  was  never  able  to  fouow  the 
streaks  beyond  the  inner  boundary  of  the  cell-membrane,  whibt  in  the  odb  of 
epithelial  cancer  the  stripes  appear  to  be  continued  by  the  spots  through  the 
cell-contents  as  fiu:  as  the  envelope  of  the  cell-nucleus.  The  streaks  described 
were  found  even  more  distinctly  than  in  the  cells  of  the  external  akui,  in  the 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  and  palate.  The  author  believes 
stripes  of  the  cell-membrane  to  be  the  optical  expression  of  the  existence 
of  porous  channels,  such  as  exist,  for  instance,  in  the  epidermis  of  Petro- 
myaon.  ^  According  to  him,  it  is  probable  that  the  streaJdng  is  something 
noctaalp  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  equally  developed  in  the  oella  of  the  akin  « 
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six  different  subjects,  even  in  a  fresh  state,  and  still  more  distinctly  when  the 
preparations  have  been  treated  with  certain  chemical  substances.  With  those 
patnological  processes  in  the  skin  which  are  distinguished  by  a  plastic  hyper- 
trophy of  the  Malpighian  layer,  we  find  the  porous  channels  in  a  very  high 
d^ree  of  development.  They  appear  most  marked  in  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Malpighian  layer,  whilst  in  those  cells  which  are  near  the  papillary,  and 
vertically  upon  the  same,  they  are  to  be  seen  with  di£Bculty.  Towards  the 
homy  layer  the  porous  channels  completely  disappear. — UntenueL  zur  Natwr^ 
lekre  d.  Metuck,  9.  Moletekoiti  ix.  1,  p.  95 ;  Schmiat's  Jahrbueker,  1864,  p.  155. 

Melammi  and  the  Melanoiie  Matter. — ^An  interesting  case  of  Professor  Mon- 
Beret's,  of  melanosis  of  the  two  lungs,  of  the  peritoneum,  mesentery,  sub-peri- 
toneal cellular  tissue,  mesenteric  glands,  and  small  intestines,  is  reported.  The 
professor  has  said  that  melanosis  is  a  true  product  of  secretion,  formed  by  a  solid 
granular  black  matter,  identical  with  the  choroidal  pigment.  "  Anthracosis,  or 
carbon  of  the  lungs,  is  the  black  matter  which  normally  exists  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue  and  the  bronchial  glands,  where  it  often  accumulates  in  tolerable  quan- 
tity, under  the  influence  of  disease."  Yet,  in  the  present  case,  M.  Monneret 
has  not  refused  the  name  of  melanosis,  although  chemical  analysis  and  micro- 
scopic examination  agree  in  showing  that  the  melanotic  matter  was  of  a  car- 
bonaoeous  character.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  laid  up  with 
a  couffh  for  a  year  or  more,  then  hemoptysis,  dyspncca,  dropsy,  and  cyanosis. 
After  death,  the  lungs  were  found  superficially  to  be  of  an  mtense  black,  and 
sections  showed  ail  the  pulmonary  tissue  to  be  equally  impregnated ;  moreover, 
a  black  matter  like  Indian  ink  could  be  squeexed  out.  It  £d  not  exist  in  the 
bronchi,  and  was  not  accumulated  in  any  form.  There  was  no  trace  of  tuber« 
colar  matter.  Microscopically,  with  a  power  of  100  to  300  diameters,  the  black 
matter  appeared  as  a  g^nular  layer,  the  gpmales  being  free  and  not  enclosed 
in  cells,  like  the  pigment  matter  of  the  skin  of  the  ne^,  or  that  of  the  nipple 
or  scrotum;  like  tne  pigment  of  the  choroid,  the  ins,  and  ciliary  processes. 
This,  then,  was  a  case  of  melanosis  by  morbid  accumulation,  in  the  midst  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  of  carbon  of  eomponiion^-^L*  Union  MSdicale,  No.  1 44,  Dec.  1> 
1863,  pp.  417-85. 

Malignant  Tumomr  of  the  Left  Oluteal  Re^on,'^**  This  tnmour  originated 
from  an  injurv  receivea  hj  a  fall  nine  years  previously.  It  weighed  upwards 
of  nine  pounds.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  middle  a^,  of  a  strumous  aspect. 
The  glands  in  the  ^oin  became  affected,  and  the  pain  was  intolerable.  The 
tumour  was  examined,  after  the  patient's  death,  by  Mr.  CoUis,  who  furnished 
the  following  report: — 'It  presents  undoubted  marks  of  genume  cancer 
throughout  every  portion.  At  the  hard  part,  pointed  out  as  the  original  site 
of  injury,  I  find,  along  with  much  fibrous  tissue,  an  abundance  of  what  are 
commonly  called  cancer-cells,  of  the  tyjie  generally  found  in  scirrhus.  In  the 
portion  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  in  texture  somewhat  like  erectile 
tissue,  the  cells  are  very  various  in  size — ^the  majority  are  the  ordinary  lymph- 
cell,  or  cell  of  connective- tissue;  a  copiparativelv  smaller  number  are  cancer* 
cells ;  and  I  find  a  great  many  intermediate  forms  between  these  two  extremes. 
In  the  large  subcutaneous  loculi,  filled  with  a  soft  granular  matter,  I  find 
plenty  of  fat  and  oil,  and  a  qaantity  of  very  large  cancer-cells,  evidently  of  the 
acute  or  encephidoid  type,  and  recently  deposited.  Here  and  there  throughout 
the  tumour  there  are  spiculss  of  bone ;  in  the  erectile  portion  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  much  fibrous  tissue,  with  some  vellow  elastic  fibre.  To  sum 
up,  this  was  evidently  a  scirrhous  tumour  of  long  standing,  the  result  as 
cancer  generally  b,  of  an  injury.  It  slowly  progrnsed,  untu  near  the  end, 
when  a  rapid  deposition  took  place  in  tbe  lax  areolar  tissue,  outside  the 

'  '    *   seat  of  the   tumour.      The   state  of  parts  in  what  I  cdl  the 
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erectile  portion  proves  to  niT  mind  incontestablj,  that  all  these  Taried  forms  of 
morbid  cells,  however  widely  thej  differ  in  size  and  outline,  have  a  oommon 

fareutage — namely,  what  Vurchow  calls  the  cell  (tf  eoMHedive-Huue,  and  what 
call  by  the  more  familiar  name  of  tHe  ifrnph-eell,  for  in  this  part  of  the 
tumour  we  find  cells  of  every  variety  as  to  size,  from  the  small  ana  apparently 
healthv  Ijmph-oell  np  to  the  monstrous  and  unshi^ly  cancer-cell — a 
morbid  alteration  of  natural  structures/"— jTiW  Dublm  Qfiarierfy  Jomnal^ 
vol.  XXXV.  pp.  466-7. 

MISCELLAllEOtJS. 

On  ike  Begeneraium  of  IViMfoiw.— The  substance  which  again  connects 
separated  ends  of  tendons  is,  aocordiuff  to  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  developed  from 
the  discoloured  coaguUtions  of  the  flood  effused  between  the  stumps ;  the 
author  seems  to  lay  down  an  immediate  transition  of  the  fibrine  fibres  into  con- 
nective-tissue fibrOs.  On  the  other  hand,  Demeaux  observes,  in  a  preliminaiy 
communication  to  which  a  more  detailed  one  is  to  follow,  that  the  regeneration 
might  take  place  also  without  blood  effusion,  that  in  this  case  the  connective- 
tissue  sheatn  of  the  tendon  exudes  the  plastic  lymph  requisite  for  the  porpose 
of  the  regeneration,  and  had  the  same  bearing  to  the  tendon  as  the  penosteum 
has  to  the  bone. — Compiee  Bendus,  March  31st ;  Ilrid.,  April  21st. 

Fatiy  DegeneftUum  of  ike  acHve  Slewtenis  of  ike  Liver ^  ike  Kidneye^  and  ike 
Muscles  of  Animal  Life  in  Poisoning  bg  Pkospkoms. — Dr.  Lancereanx  aays: 
"  Fatty  degeneration  of  several  organs,  and  alteration  of  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  producing  a  kind  of  hiemorrbagio  diathesis,  are  the  anatomical  dis- 
orders consequent  upon  the  absorption  of  phosphorus  paste.  These  lesions 
may  be  summed  up  as  partial  or  general  fatty  degeneration  of  the  active 
elements  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  and  voluntary  muscles,  without 
any  concomitant  alteration  of  toe  cellular  or  tubular  elements  of  the  brain* 
centres,  or  nervous  cords ;  numerous  hsmorrhagies,  without  apparent  altera^ 
tion  of  the  blood*globules,  or  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  m  the  Uood; 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fibrine."  To  this  the  author  adds  finally,  that 
"  there  exists  a  manifest  affinity  of  causation  between  phosphorus  poisoning 
and  degeneration  of  the  heoatic  cells,  of  the  epithelia  of  tne  kidneys,  and  of  the 
muscuUr  fibres  of  animu  life.  This  degeneration  depends  on  the  direct 
action  of  phosphorus  on  the  histological  elements  in  Question;  it  is  not  the 
consequence  of  either  a  lesion  of  the  nerves,  because  tne  nervous  system  re- 
mains intact,  or  of  a  modification  of  the  blood,  because  this  liquid  shows  no 
appreciable  change  other  than  a  diminution  of  fibrine  coming  on  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease."^/;' f/jikw  Midieale,  Sept.  1st,  1863,  pp.  71  and  73. 
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I.  T0XIC0IX)GT. 

On  a  Source  of  Error  in  Marsk's  Tesi  fbr  Jreenie. — ^M.  H.  Gaoltier  de 
Claubry  furnishes  an  important  communication  on  a  serious  cause  of  error  in 
searching  for  arsenic  by  Marsh's  process.  He  commences  by  stating  that  the 
very  delicacy  of  the  method  of  Marsh  is  an  actual  reason  for  the  dangerous  and 
even  fatal  conclusions  to  which  it  may  lead  the  experimentalist.  In  lact, 
says  he,  if  it  be  preferable  that  a  criminal  should  escape  justice^  rather  than 
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that  an  innocent 'man  should  be  punished,  it  is  not  less  true  to  assert  that  it 
beho?e8  the  public  seriously  to  study  every  source  of  error  which  miffht  lead  to 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  results :  science  points  out  the  means  of  guarding 
against  them. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  regards  the  causes  of  error,  he  quotes  from  numerous 
▼orks  upon  the  testing  for  arsenic,  all  that  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  de- 
composition of  poboned  substances  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  neces- 
sity, proTcd  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  interposing  between  the  apparatus 
for  the  production  of  hydrogen  and  the  tube  where  the  arsenic  rmgs  are 
obtwned,  some  amianthus  intended  to  retain  every  substance  which  might  be 
carried  over  with  the  arsenic  by  the  current  of  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out  a  cause  of  error  arising  from  the  employ- 
ment of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for  the  hberation  of  hydrogen.  Tliis  may 
produce  hydro-sulphuric  acid  (as  MM.  Fordos  and  Gi61is  have  shown),  by 
means  of  which  the  arsenic  becoming  transformed  into  sulphuret,  can  no  longer 
apoear,  as  nascent  hydrogen  does  not  decompose  this  product. 

M.  Blondlot  has  provd  that  the  formation  of  the  sulphuret  may  take  place 
during  the  destruction  of  poisoned  substances  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
that  by  the  aid  of  ammonia  it  b  possible  to  extract  from  the  product  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  compound. 

Previously  it  has  alwavs  been  the  practice  to  treat  the  complex  organic 
matter,  desijgnated  as  "sulphuric  carbon,"  with  weak  proportions  of  nitric  acid 
or  aaua  regia,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  a  soluble  compound  the  arsenic 
which  the  carbon  has  reduced  to  a  metallic  or  metalloidal  state ;  but  its  trans- 
formation into  a  soluble  compound  being  much  easier  than  that  of  the  sul- 
phuret, it  is  to  be  understood  that  a  portion  of  this  latter  might  escape  during 
the  reaction,  and  that  the  ammonia  mi^ht  remove  it  from  the  residue.  As  in 
cases  where  the  arsenic  only  exists  m  almost  inappreciated  proportions  it 
might  have  entirely  passed  into  a  state  of  sulphuret,  it  is  indispensable  always 
to  search  for  arsenic  in  *'  sulphuric  carbon,'*  bv  means  of  ammonia. 

Orfiia  lonj;  since  showed  the  necessity  of  orlviug  off  from  those  liquids  in 
which  arsemc  is  sought  for  by  Marsh's  method  the  nitric  acid  which  they  might 
contain ;  and  supported  his  opinion  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  presence  of  nascent 
hydrosen,  nitric  acid  may  be  partially  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  compounds 
capable  of  producii^  a  detonation  when  the  hydrogen  is  set  on  fire  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  metaliic  spots. 

M.  Blondlot  has  also  considered  the  question  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  and  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  deserve  the  greatest  :<ittention : 
experiment  having  shown  that,  under  the  influence  of  sulpnuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  habitually  used  for  disengaging  hydrogen,  arsenic,  in  the  form  of 
a  soluble  compound,  furnishes  a  yaaeous  hydruret,  there  is  apparent  reason 
for  concluding  that  it  would  be  the  same  in  the  presence  of  every  other  acid. 
Experiment  uso  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  auite  the  contrary  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  weak  proportion  of  nitric  acid.  When  water  and  arsenious  acid  are 
brought  into  contact  with  sine  or  iron,  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  a  solid  hjfdruret, 
composed  of  two  parts  of  arsenic  and  one  of  hydrogen,  the  production  of  which  is 
hindered  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  lead.  M.  Blondlot  adds — "  Let  a  very 
weak  solution  of  arsenious  acid  be  made  in  distilled  water;  and,  after  being 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  let  the  one  be  acidulated  with  pure  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  ttie  other  with  nitric  acid ;  let  a  strip  of  zinc  be  plunged 
into  each.  In  contact  with  the  liquid  acidulated  by  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids,  the  metal  preserves  its  polish ;  in  the  liquid  acidulated  by  the  nitric  acid 
gas  bubbles  are  given  off,  and  the  zinc  is  covered  with  a  coating  first  of  yellow, 
and  then  of  brown  and  almost  black  hydrate  of  arsenic." 

At  first,  it  would  appear  that  these  effects  arise  from  an  oxygenating  action 
determin^  by  the  nitnc  add;  but  the  chloric  and  chromic  acioS}  whicn  act  so 
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powerfully  as  oxidizere,  produce  notliuiff  similar.  It  is  known  that,  by  acting 
upon  zinc  and  tin,  in  liquids  properly  dilated,  nitric  acid  produces  ammonia. 
It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  action  which  is  exercised  here ;  and  as  the  solid 
hydruret  of  arsenic  is  acted  on  with  ereat  di£Bculty  by  nitric  acid,  it  may  be 
formed  in  the  presence  of  this  acid,  wnilst  the  portion  of  nascent  hydrogen, 
which  should  constitute  the  gaseous  hydruret,  may  react  upon  the  nitrogen,  as 
when  in  contact  with  sine  and  tin,  and  produce  ammonia. 

The  formation  of  this  solid  hydruret  might  serve  to  discover  very  weak  pro- 
portions of  arsenic  in  some  solutions ;  but  M.  Blondlot  has  himself  acknowleaged 
that  Marsh's  method  is  the  most  preferable.  Is  this  important  reaction  pro- 
duced in  the  presence  of  other  acids,  the  action  of  which  would  be  limited 
to  disengaging  hjdro^n,  and  uniting  with  the  oxide  formed  ?  Experiment 
has  proved  that,  mixed  in  varied  quantities  with  different  acids,  nitric  acid  always 
gives  rise  to  this  reaction.    M.  Blondlot  has  shown  this  experimentally. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  different  proportions  of  various  addL 
was  used  in  making  to  act  one  of  Marsh's  small  apparati,  which  contained 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  grammes  of  distilled  water,  toother  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  solution  of  arsenious  acid  and  some  strips  of  pure  zinc,  in  ccm- 
tact  with  some  platinum  threads,  intended  to  assist  in  the  disengag«*ment  of 
the  gas.  Traces  of  arsenical  rings  were  thus  rarely  found  in  the  beftted  tube, 
whilst  arsenic  was  presented  iu  brown  flakes,  some  loose,  some  adhering  to  the 
zinc.  The  precipitation  of  arsenic  as  a  solid  hjdruret  is  so  complete  in  tiiis 
reaction,  when  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  employed,  that  after  having 
successively  replaced  such  of  the  strips  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  left  off 
exercising  any  action,  the  liquid  tested,  either  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  by 
Marsh's  process,  no  longer  yielded  evidence  of  arsenic. 

If  the  proportion  of  powerful  acids  (sulphuric  or  hydrochloric)  be  oonsider- 
able,  or  toe  giving  off  of  the  hydrogen  be  accelerated  by  the  use  of  strips  or 
sheets  of  zinc,  the  hydruret  may  detach  itself  from  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and 
float  on  the  liquid  in  flakes ;  and  if  a  blade  of  zinc,  covered  with  hydruret  of 
arsenic,  be  plunj^ed  into  this  Uc^uid  when  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuiie  or 
hydrochloric  acids,  together  with  nitric  acid,  hydrogen  ^  is  disengaged  abun- 
dantlv  from  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  the  hydruret  remains  in  suspension  in  the 
liquid,  and  in  that  case  the  gas  does  not  carry  away  the  least  trace  of  arsenic. 

If  the  zinc  covered  with  the  hydruret  of  arsenic  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
latter  is  transformed  by  degrees  into  arsenious  acid ;  hence  it  would  ensue  that 
if  this  zinc  were  made  use  of  in  testing  for  arsenic,  with  the  previouslv-acquirod 
conviction  of  its  puritj,  arsenic  might  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  products 
which  would  not  contam  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gaseous  hydruret  of  arsenHL 
while  traversing  a  liquid  composed  of  four  or  five  cubic  centimetres  of  distillcw 
water,  slightly  acidulated  by  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
of  nitric  acid,  furnishes  solid  hydruret ;  but  the  proportion  does  not  represent  the 
arsenic  of  the  disengaged  ^. 

When  placed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  the  silver  is  precipi- 
tated by  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if,  after  having  diluted  the  liquid, 
some  drops  only  of  nitric  acid  be  added  to  it,  and  a  strip  of  pure  zinc,  the  latter 
is  veij  soon  covered  with  solid  hydruret,  which  is  easily  separated  by  disaolTiqg 
the  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid. 

In  order  to  characterize  distinctly  what  M.  Blondlot  has  described,  it  is 
important  to  make  known  the  properties  of  the  solid  hydruret  of  arsenic  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions.  This  product  is  bUckish-brown,  flaky,  without 
sign  of  ciystallization,  and  insoluble  in  water  i  it  furnishes  no  arsenious  add 
bv  being  boiled  in  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  concentrated  or  diluted  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  arsenioQS 
and  sulphurous  acids,  and  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  arsenic  and 
gaseous  hydruret.     Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  dissolve  it  rapidly  when  cold. 
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Heated  in  an  open  tube  it  furnishes  arsenioas  acid  and  water.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  hydruret  is  easily  separated  from  the  surface  of  zinc  by 
dissolving  the  latter  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids  more  or  less  diluted ; 
the  arsenic  also  may  be  easily  carried  off  by  plunging  the  zinc  into  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  heated  from  212°  to  nearly  400°  Fahr.,  in  which  case 
the  arsenic  passes  into  the  state  of  arsenious  add,  the  existence  of  which  is 
determined  br  the  ordinary  methods.  M.  Blondiot  thought  that  a  process 
analc^us  with  that  of  Reinsch  might  be  founded  upon  the  properties  of  the 
solid  hydruret  of  arseniCi  but  he  soon  discovered  that  very  sligbt  traces  of 
lead,  tin,  copper,  &c.,  prevented  the  production  of  the  hydruret.  The  same 
obtains  with  organic  substances,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  principally 
those  which  in  testing  for  phosphorus  by  Dussart's  method  (the  production  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen)  prevent  the  formation  of  the  hydruret. 

The  facta  observed  by  M.  Blondiot  offer  much  interest  in  testing  for  arsenic ; 
in  fact,  although  the  necessity  for  driviue  off  the  nitric  acid  met  with  in  the 
products,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  stated  bv  Orfila,  has  been  con- 
stantly noticed,  the  very  small  proportions  which  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids  used  in  the  experiments  may  contain  have  not  been  considered;  and  ^ret 
almost  infinitesimal  proportions  may  react  in  a  sensible  manner. 

When,  in  the  employment  of  the  process  for  destroving  orsanic  matters  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  traces  of  nitrous  compounds  are  left,  if  very  pure 
sulphuric  acia  and  zinc  are  used  for  disengaging  hydrosren, — without  facili- 
tating the  disengagement  by  strips  of  platinum, — the  whole  of  the  arsenic,  if 
the  desttruction  of  the  organic  matters  is  complete,  may  pass  into  the  state  of 
solid  hydruret.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  use  of  distilled  sulphuric  acid 
which  may  retain  hitherto  neglected  traces  of  nitric  acid  and,  as  well  as  the 
sine,  some  traces  of  arsenic  also,  no  trace  of  arseniated  hydrogen  being 
evolved,  the  expert  would  conclude,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that,  if  he 
obtained  some  spots  or  rings  by  Marsh's  method  on  introducing  the  suspected 
products  into  tne  apparatus,  these  products  contained  arsenic,  and  yet  that 
which  he  obtained  might  arise  solely  from  the  acid  and  the  zinc,  because  the 
Ofvanic  substances  would  not  have  been  completely  destroyed. 

This  fact  is  easily  demonstrated  by  introducing  into  the  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  hydrogen,  supplied  under  the  conditions  iuaicated,  a  small 
quantity  of  su^  ana  water  which  immediately  insures  the  production  of  a 
nng.  Nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  the  results  which  have  been  pointed  out,  without 
the  necessity  of  operating  under  any  special  condition ;  the  other  acids  furnish 
them,  under  a  pressure  of  more  than  two  atmospheres,  but  in  this  case  am- 
monia is  not  produced,  and  the  presence  of  organic  matters  does  not  prevent 
the  formation  of  solid  hydruret  of  arsenic. 

The  facts  above  stated  deserve  the  attention  of  chemists  cliarged  with  judicial 
labours,  but  the  consequences  which  result  from  them  require  to  be  developed, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  better  than  by  quoting  from  M.  JBlondlot's  paper.  He 
says : — "In  the  researches  of  judicial  chemistry,  it  is  the  rule  to  employ  pure 
reagents  only,  but  in  fact  those  are  looked  upon  as  pure  which  are  absolutely 
exempt  from  the  poisonous  substances  which  are  to  oe  tested  for.  As  regards 
arsenic,  commercial  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  are  looked  upon  as  quite  pure 
enough  when  they  are  free  from  that  metal,  without  troubling  about  any  other 
foreign  matters  which  they  habitually  contain  ;  never  notablv,  when  Marsh's 
melhod  has  been  used,  has  any  one  until  now  busied  himself  about  the  presence 
of  any  traces  of  a  nitrous  compound,  either  in  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids  used,  or  in  the  suspectea  liquids,  and  arising  in  this  latter  case  from 
reagents,  which  have  co-operated  m  the  destruction  of  the  organic  matters ; 
bnt  it  results  from  the  preceding  facts,  that  the  nitrous  compounds  present 
here  a  double  danger. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  a  chemist,  after  having  disorganized  the  suspected 
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substances  by  the  most  usual  method — at  least  in  France— -namdj,  hy  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  may  not  have  completely  expelled  by  heat  the  iimaUest 
traces  of  nitric  acid,  with  which  he  is  reoommenaed  to  treat  the  carboniaed 
matters  obtained;  let  us  also  suppose,  which  is  not  the  leas  admissible, 
that  this  same  chemist,  by  an  act  or  prudence  which  is  assuredly  Uaroeless, 
judged  it  fit  to  supply  his  apparatus  with  sulphuric  add  and  zinc,  both  purified, 
without  provoking  the  action  of  the  zinc  by  contact  with  platinum.  What 
would  inevitably  occur  P  If  the  carbonization  has  been  sumcientljr  complete, 
so  that  no  trace  of  organic  matter  remained  in  the  suspected  liquid,  a  part, 
or  perhaps  even  the  vniole,  of  the  arsenic  would  remain  in  the  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  a  solid  h^druret,  and  mig[ht  thus  escape  all  researches.  This  b 
moreover  a  fact  of  which  I  have  expermientally  assiured  myself. 

"  The  reverse  error,  which  is  still  more  serious,  misht  also  be  produced 
Let  us  admit,  in  fact,  that  a  toxicologist  thinks  it  rignt,  as  before,  to  use 
only  purified  zinc,  and  distilled  sulphuric  acid.  The  process  of  purificaijon, 
depriving  neither  of  the  arsenic  they  mi^ht  contain  any  more  than  it  deprives 
the  acid  of  the  nitrous  compounds  which  aocompauv  it,  a  fatal  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  is  brought  about.  At  first,  the  diemist  of  whom  we  are 
speakinjf  will  not  in  any  way  occupy  himself  with  the  nitric  add  which  his 
sulphuric  acid  may  accidentally  contain,  a  small  trace  of  a  nitrous  cooapound 
being,  until  now,  considered  unimportant.  As  to  the  arsenic  which  might  be 
contained  either  in  the  zinc  or  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  must  be  experimented  on 
at  a  white  heat  to  verify  the  fact.  Now,  what  will  happen  ?  The  arsenic,  if 
it  exists,  passing  to  a  state  of  a  solid  hydruret,  cannot  yield  traces  of  a  ring 
in  the  tuoe  in  which  it  is  disengaged ;  if  then,  considering  the  reagents  to 
be  pure,  he  introduces  the  suspected  liquids  into  the  apparatus,  and  if  unfor- 
tunately this  latter,  incompletely  carbonized,  still  contains  some  traces  of 
organic  matters,  the  reactions  change  suddenly  under  their  influence ;  the  re- 
maining arsenic  forms  into  a  gaseous  hydruret,  and  will  produce  a  ring  whidb 
may  be  easily  attributed  to  the  suspected  matter.  I  have  myself  Terified  this 
fact.  When  the  experiment  at  a  white  heat  has  not  produced  am  ring,  or  in 
some  cases  when  a  ring  is  scarcely  perceptible,  I  have  found  it  suffice  to  intro- 
duce a  little  sugar  ancTwater  into  tne  apparatus  in  order  instantly  to  produce 
an  arsenical  ring  incomparably  more  dedded." — AjuuUa  ^Hwaieiie  PmbUqae^ 
Jan.,  1864,  No.  41. 

ArMenieal  Poitoninff  by  Absorpium. — ^Dr.  Giovanni  Folli  records  a  ease  of  a 
boy  who  was  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis^  and  for  whom  he  ordered  an 
ointment  containing  tartar  emetic.  The  ointment  was  applied,  and  the  charae* 
teristic  pustular  eruption  appeared.  In  order  to  lessen  the  irritation.  Dr.  PoUi 
prescribed  a  poultice  of  linseed-meal  with  a  piece  of  muslin  interoosed  between  it 
and  the  skin.  The  boy  for  some  hours  experienced  much  relief,  but  in  time 
presented  symptoms  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  the 
disease.  He  suffered  &om  great  prostration,  pain  sometimes  in  the  forehead, 
sometimes  in  the  nq>e  of  the  neck,  and  a  sense  of  dryness  in  the  fauces.  The 
tongue  was  foul  and  the  lips  were  dry,  there  was  a  constant  desire  to  mio- 
turate,  with  itching  in  the  urethra,  oischarge  of  very  pale  urine,  and  alight 
intermittent  delirium.  The  poultice  was  reguUrly  renewed  everv  twelve 
hours ;  on  the  second  day,  the  boy  having  complained  much  of  pain.  Dr.  Polli 
raised  the  poultice  to  look  beneath,  and  foond  all  the  pustules  empty,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  httle  ulcer  with  a  white  base,  as  if  a  cautery  had  been  applied ;  this 
differed  from  what  should  have  becai  presented,  inasmuch  as  the  tartar-emetic 
pustules  leave  black  crusts.  At  the  same  time  he  observed  that  a  green 
muslin  had  been  placed  between  the  poultice  and  the  skin.  The  dear  green- 
ness of  the  tint  led  the  author  to  suspect  that  Schede's  green  waa  present. 
Having  taken  a  piece  of  the  muslin,  on  examining  it  by  Marsh's  test^  he 
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disooTered  that  this  suspicion  was  correct,  arsenic  being  detected  in  large 
quantities.  On  remoYing  the  moslin  altogether,  the  arsenical  symptoms 
quicklj  subsided.— '^jiJM/t  di  Ckemica  Applieata  ilia  Medtcina.  December, 
1863. 

(h  tie  Preventum  of  the  Foitonoiu  Effectt  of  Anaathetk  AgenU. — ^M.  Simonin, 
in  treating  on  the  collapse  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs  during  the 
employment  of  anaesthetic  agents,  states  that  the  two  most  important  points 
to  be  observed  are  the  insensibility  of  the  temporal  re^ons  and  the  narcotism 
of  the  masseter  muscles.  In  speaking  of  the  peripheric  insensibility  resulting 
from  the  inhalation  of  annsthetic  agents,  and  from  their  use  per  anum,  he  savs 
that  all  parts  of  the  periphery  of  the  body  do  not  become  insensible  at  the 
same  moment :  thus  it  takes  several  seconds  before  anssthesia  is  produced 
on  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  the  temporal  regions,  and  several  minutes  to 
produce  the  same  result  on  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  the  feet.  The  time 
which  elapses  between  the  narcotizing  of  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  and 
that  in  which  the  skin  of  the  frontal  and  temporal  regions  ceases  to  react  is 
rather  longer,  when,  instead  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  the  patient  inhales 
that  of  ether.  This  time  is  longer  still,  when  ether  is  introduced  pfr  anum. 
To  discover  in  time  the  aniesthesia  of  the  various  parts  of  the  periphery  of 
the  body,  the  action  of  the  anaesthetic  agents  must  be  decreased,  and  punc- 
tures be  made  on  the  different  parts  above-mentioned,  about  ever^  ten  seconds 
or  oftener.  The  disappearance  of  these  phenomena  takes  place  m  an  inverse 
order  to  that  of  their  appearance.  With  regard  to  tlie  action  of  the  same 
agents  on  the  muscular  system,  M.  Simonin  opines  that  the  contraction  of  the 
masseter  muscles  appears  last  of  all  during  the  excitation  of  the  muscular 
svstem,  often  when  the  rest  of  the  system  is  relaxed.  This  local  rigidity  is 
the  indication  of  a  very  near  collapse  of  all- the  organs,  especially  those  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration.  Anatomy  points  out  the  cause  of  these  facts, 
and  the  ex]>lanation  shows  the  importance  of  their  observation  during  anaes- 
thesia. It  is  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  which  gives  sensibility  to  the  skin  of  the 
temples ;  it  is  the  same  pair  which  furnishes  ramifications  to  the  masseter 
muscle.  This  fifth  pair  anses  from  the  lateral  and  anterior  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  as  soon  as  the  parts  to  which  it  distributes  itself,  either  the 
organs  of  sensation  or  of  movement,  show  the  commencement  of  narcotization. 
The  movements  of  the  respiration  and  circuhition  soon  become  disturbed,  for 
the  vital  point  is  in  its  turn  about  to  be  influenced.  The  author  also  remarks 
that  the  sensitive  action  of  the  nervous  filaments  pertaining  to  the  skin  is 
extinct  before  the  motor  action  ceases.  This  normal  absence  of  synchronism 
shows  that  there  i»  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  even  when  the  sensibility  of  the 
temples  ceases  to  exist.  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  is  the  result  of 
researches  made  at  Nancy,  where  it  was  shown  that  subcutaneous  anaesthesia 
did  not  exist  anywhere  so  lonf  as  sensibility  remained  in  the  temples.  To 
this  rule  M.  Simonin  onlv  found  one  exception  during  sixteen  years  observa- 
tion. In  many  cases  collapse  of  the  masseter  musdes  may  be  seen  without 
life  being  compromised ;  uneasiness  should,  however,  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner  with  this  last  period  of  muscular  insensibility.  The  permanence 
of  muscukr  ri^dity  which  the  contraction  of  the  jaws  produces  is  a  favour- 
able physiological  limit,  which  he  must  tr^^  not  to  overstep,  whenever  the 
opening  of  the  month  is  not  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. Trismus  has  always  reassured  the  experimentalist,  when  several 
other  svmptoms  of  profound  intoxication  during  anaesthesia  have  alarmed 
bim.  It  is  thus  important  to  ascertain  the  disappearance  of  sensibility  in  the 
temporal  regions,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  state  of  the  elevating  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw,  since  the  observer  has  then  under  his  eyes,  and  with  the  greatest 
ease,  the  course  of  the  progress  of  the  intoxication  ca  the  medulla  oblongaU^ 
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and  in  the  generality  of  cases,  while  ceasing  to  employ  a  poisonous  agent,  he 
has  often  the  power  to  prevent  the  last  and  dreaded  phases  of  ansesUiesia— 
namely,  collapse  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  respiration — ^in  a  word,  death.— 
Revue  det  SocidlA  SavanUa,    June  26th,  1863. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  importance  of 
M.  Simonin's  observations.  Our  eiperience,  like>  his,  and  derived  from  long 
research,  is  that  the  muscles  which  raise  the  lower  jaw  are  the  last  that  collapse 
under  the  use  of  aniesthetics.  Hence  we  have  seen  more  dangerous  symptoms 
during  profound  anaesthesia  for  operations  ou  the  mouth,  such  as  extraction 
of  teeth,  than  under  any  other  circumstances.  The  exposition  of  M.  Simouin 
is  also  in  our  opinion  exceedingly  sound  and  common-sense,  and  we  specially 
recommend  his  advice  respecting  the  necessity  of  observing  the  contraction  of 
the  elevators  of  the  Jaw  to  those  who  are  learning  how  to  administer  narcotio 
vapours  with  scientific  judgment  and  knowledge. — B.W.R.] 

Oh  ike  Preveniitm  of  Ikm^er  from  ike  Uee  of  Leaden  Pipeefor  ike  Comveyanee 
of  Water. — ^A  ministerial  circular  has  recently  been  issued  in  France  relative 
to  the  conveyance  of  water  containing  only  small  quantities  of  lime  through 
leaden  pipes,  and  to  the  dangers  which  the  apparatus  for  distilling  sea-wat^, 
now  becoming  of  common  employment  in  the  service,  subjects  those  who  after- 
wards partake  of  such  water.  It  often  happens  that  these  apparati  are 
fitted  up  with  tubes  or  joints  of  lead,  and  the  distilled  water  wluch  pMses 
over  has  frequently  been  found  so  charged  with  lead  as  to  occasion  serious 
accidents.  To  meet  these  dangers,  M.  Schwartz,  of  Breslau,  proposes  to  fill 
the  pipes  of  lead  before  they  are  used  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alka* 
line  sulphuret,  and  to  prolong  the  contact  of  the  solution  with  the  pipe  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  in  this  way,  he  asserts,  a  layer  of  sulphuret  of  lead  is 
formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe,  which  acts  as  a  perfectly  protecting 
varnish  and  completely  prevents  every  ulterior  reaction  of  the  water  upon  the 
lead.  M.  Bouchardat,  who  briefly  comments  on  the  above  proposition,  states 
that  he  has  taught  for  many  years  past  that  waters  containmg  traces  of  sul- 
phuretted hvdrogen  do  not  become  injurious  when  held  in  reservoirs  of  lead.— 
Keperioire  ae  FSarmacie^  Nov.  1863. 

On  ike  PoiaoHout  Properiies  of  Tkallium.  By  M.  Lamy. — IL.  Lamy  dissoWed 
five  gp-ammes  of  sulphate  of  pure  thallium  in  milk,  intending  to  give  this  to  two 
puppies,  each  two  months  old,  and  each  weighing  three  kilogrammes.  After 
tasting  the  liquid  the  animals  refused  to  take  any  more  of  it.  The  next  day, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  door  of  the  kennel  in  whicn  the  dogs  were  shut  up  was 
inadvertently  left  open,  and  all  the  milk  disappeared,  taken  doubtless,  as  the 
result  will  prove,  by  two  chickens,  six  ducks,  and  a  bitch  of  middle  siae. 

Some  hours  after  the  disappearance  of  the  poisoned  milk,  the  bitch  became 
dull,  uneasy,  and  refused  to  take  her  food.  In  the  night  she  was  seized  with 
sharp  pains,  sudden  and  rapid  in  their  attacks,  which  made  the  animal  utter 
unceasing  cries.  In  the  morning  the  pains  had  neither  decreased  in  frequency 
nor  intensity.  The  creature  refu^  both  drink  and  food ;  the  expression  of  htf 
face  was  changed ;  her  back  was  curved  from  the  intensity  of  her  sufferiags^ 
her  sides  were  compressed,  her  breathing  oppressed,  and  the  saliva  abundant. 
The  posterior  limbs  were  first  convulsively  agitated,  and  afterwards  by  d^;rea 
partially  paralysed.  The  seat  of  sufi^ering  was  evidently  the  intestines ;  it  was 
momentarily  calmed  by  pressure  or  friction  of  the  stomach. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  preconceived  idea  that  thallium  in  audi  smaQ 
quantities  could  not  produce  such  poisonous  effects,  M.  Lamy  did  not  at  first 
think  of  administering  iodide  of  potassium  as  a  counter-poison.  The  whole 
day  elapsed  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  the  pains.  The  next  momiiig 
jparalysis  had  made  great  progress;   the  animal  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
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prostration ;  slie  still, however,  recognised  him,  and  tried  to  show  she  was  pleased 
when  he  went  near  her.  She  succumbed  on  the  third  day,  sixty- four  hours  after 
havinff  taken  the  poison.  Neither  vomiting  nor  alvine  ejections  were  notice- 
able during  the  illness. 

In  the  evening  one  chicken  and  six  ducks  were  found  either  dead  or  dyinff. 
In  such  of  the  birds  as  were  alive  when  the  accident  was  first  perceived, 
paralysis  of  the  posterior  limbs  in  a  more  or  less  degree  had  set  in. 

The  two  young  dogs  wliich  had  only  tasted  the  poisoned  milk  had  become 
quiet,  and  seemed  fatigued ;  they  very  soon  trembled  convulsively,  and  could 
with  difficultv  support  themselves  on  their  hind  legs ;  sharp  pains  then  came 
on,  and  finally  death,  four  days  after  the  intoxication,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  save  these  dogs  by  a  normal  regimen  two  days 
before. 

At  the  post-mortem  no  lesions,  no  serious  inflammatory  processes,  were  dis< 
coverable.  The  gall  bladder  of  the  bitch  was  extremely  distended,  and  in  some 
ducks  various  serous,  membranes,  that  of  the  liver  in  particular,  were  of  a 
granulated  colour. 

Spectrum  analysis  quickly  and  easily  showed  the  nature  of  the  poison.  In 
fact,  when  examining  with  the  spectrum  some  small  pieces  of  tne  different 
organs  of  the  dead  animals,  the  thallium  was  immediately  recognisable  by  its 
distant  and  characteristic  green  streak.  The  intestines  contained  the  metal  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  muscular  flesh,  and  the  bones ;  the  white  serous 
membrane  of  the  liver  held  more  than  the  substance  even*  of  that  organ.  A 
tooth,  as  might  have  been  expected,  contained  no  trace  of  thallium. 

Eight  days  after  this  accident  a  second  chicken  was  taken  ill ;  its  win^ 
drooped,  and  it  could  with  difficulty  stand  on  its  feet;  curiously,  when  it 
wanted  to  eat  it  could  not  stretch  out  its  neck  suffieiently,  and  its  oeak  could 
not  reach  the  food.  For  three  days  it  languished  in  the  same  state.  It  was 
then  killed,  and  thallium  was  found  in  the  intestine ;  but  it  was  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  in  the  other  organs  no  traces  of  it  were  visible.  To  be  better 
convinced  of  the  strength  of  this  poisou,  one  decigramme  only  of  sulphate  was 

fiven  to  a  yonnjg  dog  about  the  same  age  as  the  others ;  this  animal  died  forty 
ours  after  having  taken  the  poison. 
The  preceding  Tacts  show  the  sulphate  of  thallium  to  be  an  energetic  poison, 
and  that  the  two  principal  symptoms  of  poisoning  which  it  excites  are,  in  the 
first  pkce,  pain,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  the  intestine,  and  is  exhibited  in  sharp 
shooting  pains,  succeeding  each  other  with  rapidity,  like  shocks  of  electricity ; 
and  in  the  second,  by  tremblings,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  tne 
lower  members.  To  these  mieht  be  added  constipation,  contraction  or  depres- 
sion of  the  stomach,  and  the  aosolute  failure  of  appetite.  The  two  first,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  important  symptoms. — RSperioire  de  FAarmaeie,  Oct.  1863. 

0»  am  AfUidote  io  the  Pmou  of  the  Viper. — M.  Soubeirain  has  lately  made 
known  a  new  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  viper :  it  consists,  in  all  cases,  in 
immediately  applying  a  lig^ature  sufficiently  broad  to  prevent  injury  to  the  parts 
above  that  are  poisonec^  but  yet  so  firm  as  to  interrupt  all  communication 
between  the  trunk  and  the  bitten  part,  and  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
poison.  Suction  should  be  applied  to  the  part,  ana  an  endeavour  made  to  excite 
bleeding;  if  necessary,  scarincation  should  be  resorted  to,  and  afterwards  a 
cautery.  In  addition  to  these  recognised  methods  M.  Soubeirain  recommends 
the  use  of  iodine  or  bromine,  but  especially  the  solution  of  MM.  Broinard  and 
Oreen,  and  which  is  composed  of  water,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  pure  iodine. 
This  solution  should  be  injected  into  the  wound  by  means  of  the  flask,  with  a 
pointed  stopper,  invented  by  M.  Viaud-Grand-Marois.  At  the  same  time 
ammoniacal  oraughts  should  be  administered  internally,  and  the  limb  and  en* 
Tirons  of  the  wound  should  be  rubbed,  with  liniment  of  anunoniai  followed 
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by  the  applioaiion  of  a  poultice.  M.  Kegimbeaa,  who  writes  the  report  on 
this  subject,  remarks,  that  if  the  solution  of  Mlii.  firoinard  and  Oreen  can 
exercise  a  specific  action  on  the  poison  of  the  Yiper,  bj  causing  its  decomposi- 
tion independently  of  any  slight  caustic  power  with  which  it  may  be  endowed, 
the  use  of  this  solution  ought  to  be  adhered  to  rigorously,  as  iodine  and 
bromine  have  the  property  of  combining  with  hydro^gen,  and  may  thus  also  have 
the  power  of  destroying  even  the  living  organic  pjoison.  Presuming  this  to  be 
true,  it  should  follow  Uiat  the  effects  of  toe  poison  of  the  viper  shoukl  be 
annihilated  everywhere.  He  further  observes  that  the  same  remedy,  on  the 
Bup[)08ition  that  it  acts  in  the  same  way  on  other  organic  poisons,  should  be 
administered  internally  in  cases  of  hydrophobia;  and  he  suggests  that,  in  dis- 
tricts where  rabid  animals  exist,  places  should  be  set  apart,  and  exoeriments 
made  on  them,  to  determine  if  this  line  of  treatment  is  of  any  avau. — IM^ 
Feb.  1864. 

Further  Be^earcket  on  Bibnm^s  Bromine  ffiximre  a»  an  Aniidoie  to  Snake 
Poison. — ^Dr.  Charles  Hughes  contributes  a  case  in  support  of  the  value  of 
Yon  Bibron's  solution.  The  case  was  that  of  a  German  soldier,  aged  twenty- 
two,  who  entered  regimental  hospital  on  July  13th,  1863,  having  w^en  bitten  a 
few  hours  previously  bv  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  reptile  xnown  in  the 
Western  States  as  the  Copperhead.  The  seat  of  the  bite  was  the  extremity  of 
the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

Immediately  aftA*  the  reception  of  the  bite  the  comrades  of  the  Intten  man 
applied  a  light  ligature  around  the  finger,  a  little  anterior  to  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articuLittion,  which  effectuidlv  prevented  the  venom  from  mingling 
with  the  general  circulation,  and  dosed  him  with  whisky,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  produce  intoxication.  In  this  condition  he  was  brought  to  the 
hospital,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  treatment  to  which  hia  reooveiy 
is  attributed  was  instituted. 

Few  other  surgeons  would  have  hazarded  an  attempt  to  save  the  finger,  but 
would  have  removed  it  at  once,  and  been  content  with  the  salvation  of  the 
natient's  life,  considering  it  cheaply  purchased  at  the  expense  of  simply  a 
nnger ;  the  surgeons  began  with  the  design,  if  possible,  of  not  only  saving 
the  whole,  but  of  preserving  the  part  also.  To  fulfil  the  indications  which 
presented  as  necessai^  for  the  salvation  of  the  finger,  they  loosened  the  ligature^ 
incised  the  fin^r  as  ror  a  whitlow,  and  immerara  it  in  water  for  twenty-four 
hours.  To  this  treatment  they  added  an  eroc^ent  anodyne  poultice  on  the 
third  dav,  and  continued  it  through  the  fourth,  when  simple  cerate  dressingi 
were  daily  applied  until  July  30th,  at  which  time  the  man  returned  to  duty. 

Thb  constituted  all  the  local  treatment,  except  the  lancing  of  aacs  of  in- 
filtrated  blood  and  serum,  and  the  application  of  anodyne  and  astringent 
lotions  to  the  hand  and  forearm. 

In  the  part  all  the  customary  symptoms  of  venomous  snake  bite  were  mani- 
fest. The  black  and  deadened  appearance  around  the  bite,  the  sero-sanguinoJent 
exudation,  and  the  excruciating  pain,  were  all  present  in  the  finger  from  the 
time  the  bite  was  received,  and  as  soon  as  they  loosened  the  ligature,  became 
apparent  in  the  hand  and  forearm.  Here  the  swelling  was  great  and  the 
pau  intense ;  the  former  extending  to  the  elbow,  and  this  latter  reaching  to 
the  axilla. 

Constitutional  symptoms  were  but  slightly  manifest.  They  consisted  in 
8li(|[ht  nausea,  a  little  anxiety  of  countenance,  faintness,  and  rigors^  all  of 
which  very  speedily  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  antidote  had  taken  full  effeei 
in  the  system.  The  constitutional  treatment  consisted  exclusively  of  fiibron's 
antidote,  which  was  commenced  soon  after  the  ligature  was  removed,  and  the 
dose  repeated,  on  the  first  day,  everv  three  or  four  hours,  on  the  second  (er  die, 
Bhd  on  the  UM  pro  re  nata.    In  aO,  about  twelve  doses  .were  giTon,    Ko  ii^ 
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ternal  anodynes  were  exhibited,  and  no  other  internal  remedies,  except  a 
eomoos  draught  of  whisky  at  bedtime  to  procure  sleep. 

The  composition  of  Bioron's  antidote,  as  preparea  and  furnished  to  army* 
surgeons  b^  the  medical  purveyor  of  the  Ajnerican  army,  is  as  follows : — 
B>.JSrominii,5iiss;  potass,  lodidi,  er.iij ;  hyd.  chLcorrosiT.,gr.j;  alcohol  dilute, 

^xxx.    Misce.    The  following  directions  for  administration: — Give  a  fluid 

rachm  diluted  with  a  tablespoonful  of  wine  or  brandy,  and  repeat  it  if  necessary. 
The  formula  given  by  the  discoverer  of  the  antidote,  and  emploved  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Grross,  Henry,  and  others  in  the  United  States,  who  nave  used  it 
successfully,  is  more  concentrated,  and  not  combiaed  with  alcohol,  but  simpler 
mixed  with  wine  or  brandy  when  administered.  It  is  as  follows : — 9>*  ^otassii 
iodidi,  gr.iv ;  hyd.  chl.  corrosiv.,  gr.ij ;  brominii,  5v.  Misce.  Gutt«  x.  at  a 
dose,  repeated  if  necessary. 

Its  efficacv  is,  perhaps,  entirely  due  to  the  bromine,  and  it  would  seem  from 
the  size  of  the  dose  that  can  be  tolerated  when  the  system  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  virus,  that  it  acts  as  a  direct  antidote  or  neutralizer  of  the 
poison. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seiencee,  Jan.  1864, 


n.  HroisirB. 

On  Beeruiting  in  France  for  the  Armg, — Among  the  ancients  and  modems 
of  all  nations  the  height  of  the  man  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal 
points  for  consideration  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  arm^ ;  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject  shows  not  only  the  notions  entertamed  by  different 
nations  as  to  the  standard  of  perfection  in  stature,  but  suggests  also  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  gradual  decrease  in  stature. 

M.  Boudin,  in  an  essay  on  the  medical  history  of  army  recruiting  in  France 
and  other  countries  shows  that  there  is  a  i^reat  dilference  in  the  height  thought  to 
be  necessary  in  the  Roman  soldier  in  the  time  of  Yalentinian  compared  with 
that  of  the  French  soldier  in  the  year  1833.  According  to  the  law  of  Yalen- 
tinian, the  minimum  height  was  1  '665  mm. ;  but  accordmg  to  that  of  France 
of  the  11th  of  March,  1832,  it  was  1*560  mm.  Whv  there  should  be  such  a 
difference  in  the  standbird  heights  at  these  two  periods  is  a  natural  question, 
and  one  into  which  the  French  have  entered  somewhat  largely.  In  so 
doin^,  they  have  supplied  a  statement  of  the  height,  weight,  and  other 
particulars  of  the  recruits,  conscripts,  and  others  composing  the  armies  of 
the  present  day. 

In  ancient  fiome,  the  aee  required  for  military  service  was  seventeen,  and 
the  time  of  service  dated  from  that  age,  even  if  the  soldier  entered  the  army 
before  attaining  it.  The  height,  as  before  stated,  was  1*665  mm.  The  weight 
of  the  armour  and  accoutrements  imposed  upon  him  to  carry  was  something 
enormous ;  by  some  authorities  it  has  been  estimated  at  ninety  pounds,  besides 
provisions. 

The  height  of  the  French  soldier  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  was  required  to 
be  1*624  mm.;  from  1799  to  1803  it  was  1598  mm.;  from  1804,  1*544  mm. 
According  to  the  law  of  March,  1818,  it  was  increased  to  1*576  mm.;  in  De- 
cember, 1830,  it  decreased  to  1*540  mm.;  and  on  the  11th  of  March,  1832, 
increased  again  to  1*560  mm.  The  height  of  the  Belgian  soldier  is  fixed  at 
1*570 mm.;  that  of  the  Prussian  at  1*624 mm.;  of  the  English  at  1*620  mm.; 
of  the  Sepoy  at  1*650  mm.;  and  the  Sardinian  at  1*541  mm. 

In  M.  Boudin's  remarks  upon  the  lieight  of  individuals,  he  states  the  tallest 
to  have  been  2  923  mm.,  or  9  feet;  and  Pliny  mentions  an  Arab  who  came  to 
Bx)me  in  his  time  as  having  been  8  ft.  10  in.'high  (French  measure).  Also,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  giant  of  the  same  height  was  seen  at  Rome.    Other 
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examples  of  great  height  are  quoted  by  yarioos  authors,  as  well  as  some  of 
diminutive  stature ;  and  of  this  latter  number  a  dwarf  may  be  mentioned  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  whose  eyes  were  so  small,  that  they  were 
represented  in  Uie  statue  erected  to  his  memoiy,  by  that  monarch,  by  two  dia- 
monds. These,  however,  are  the  extremes  of  nature,  and  have  no  place  in  our 
statement. 

In  comparing  the  returns  of  the  exemptions  in  France  on  account  of  defective 
stature,  a  notaole  diminution  in  the  number  rejected  is  observable  durin^p  tbe 
last  thirty  years.  Out  of  10,000  examined  in  1881,  929  were  under  height; 
whereas  in  1 860,  out  of  the  same  number,  only  600  were  exempted  on  that 
account.  In  four  departments  of  France  the  height  was  stationary;  it  had 
decreued  in  19  departments,  and  increased  in  63.  The  proportion  of  young 
people  above  the  height  of  1*732 mm.  was  below  6  per  cent,  in  18  departments; 
it  increased  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  20  other  departments,  and  varied  from 
6  to  10  per  cent,  in  48. 

Another  result  ascertained  from  the  inquiry  is,  that  the  stature  of  a  popu- 
lation is  in  nowise  the  expression  of  its  prosperity  or  misery,  but  simpW  arises 
from  the  race ;  in  other  words,  lieight  is  hereditary.  The  number  of  young 
men  of  a  stature  which  exceeded  1*732  mm.  was  only  444  out  of  10,000 
recruits  from  the  departments  of  Bretagne,  but  it  increased  to  more  than 
double  that  number  in  the  departments  contiguous  to  Normandy.  The  in- 
crease of  stature  in  France  has  oeen  attributed  by  some  to  the  cessation  of  the 
wars  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  First  Empire,  whereby  men  of  tall  stature 
were  enabled  to  stay  at  home  and  marry ;  and  from  this  they  had  hitherto 
been  excluded  in  consequence  of  the  levyingof  the  conscription  and  their 
beinff  sent  out  of  the  country  to  distant  lands.  This  expUnation  of  the  cause  of 
the  mcrease  of  stature  in  France  corresponds  with  the  fact,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  exemptions  from  default  of  heiffbt  among  individuals  bom  from  1811 
to  1816  (classes  from  1831  to  1836)  has  constantly  exceeded  80Q,  and  has 
eyen  increased  to  the  enormous  amount  of  929  out  of  10,000  examined,  as 
included  in  the  births  of  1811  ^class  of  1831) ;  whilst,  since  1817,  one  year 
and  a  half  after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  the  proportion  of  exemptions  was  often 
below  800,  and  even  decreased  to  600,  and  less  in  the  two  latter  olassea,  re- 
specting which  alone  official  information  is  possessed.  A  height  exceeding 
1*895  mm.  was  only  to  be  found  in  eighteen  aepartments,  and  that  exceeding 
1*922  mm.  in  only  five.  In  some  of  the  English  recruits  for  the  army,  the  hdigfat 
has  been  stated  to  exceed  1*720  mm. :  amone  the  Irish,  1*707  out  of  lO^OUO; 
among  the  English,  1*903 ;  and  among  the  Scotch,  2*817  were  found  to  be  of 
the  sUture  mentioned. 

As  re^ds  weight,  it  has  been  found  that  167  men  out  of  10,000  recmits 
for  English  service  have  weighed  less  than  45  kilogrammes ;  each  seven-tenths  of 
them  weighed  from  54  to  63  kilogrammes ;  and  55  only  out  of  the  10,000  ex- 
ceeded 77  kilogrammes  in  weight.  The  medium  weight  of  a  soldier  in  a  Madras 
regiment  of  Sepovs  was  found  to  be  50*397  kilogrammes ;  in  a  Bengal  regiment  of 
Sepovs,  58'438  kilogrammes ;  and  in  a  French  regiment  of  mounted  gusnis, 
64*500  kilogrammes.  The  proportion  of  exemptions  arising  from  insufficient 
stature  vanes  in  seven  of  the  European  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  :  Out  of  10,000  examined  in  France,  9413  were  accepted,  and 
687  exempt^ ;  in  Belgium,  8660  were  accepted,  and  1340  exempted ;  in 
Austria,  8598  were  accepted,  and  1402  exempted;  in  Denma^y  8494  were 
accepted,  and  1506  exempted ;  in  the  Sardinian  States,  8050  were  aoo^ted, 
and  1950  exempted ;  in  Saxony,  7890  were  accepted,  and  2110  exempted; 
and  in  Prussia,  7626  were  accepted,  and  2374  exempted.  In  these  same 
states  the  fitness  for  military  services  is  on  the  same  decrease.  In  France, 
from  1858  to  1860,  out  of  1000  young  men,  only  682  were  suitable  for  the 
seryice;  in  Belgium,  from  1842  to  1860,  only  630;  in  the  Sacdinian  Stalcflb 
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from  1828  to  1837  only  698;  in  Denmark,  from  1852  to  I860,  only  622; 
in  Austria,  from  1857  to  1858,  only  497;  in  Prussia,  during  9  years 
selected  from  1831  to  1854,  only  283 ;  and  in  Saxony,  from  1845  to  1854, 
only  269.  ^ 


m.  SUMMABT. 

The  following  summary  refers  to  papers  which,  from  want  of  space,  cannot 
be  quoted  at  length  in  this  report : — 

1.  On  the  Presence  of  Air  in  the  Feins  at  a  Caute  of  Death.  By  James 
Sumner  Greene,  M.D.  {American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seiencet,  Jan.  1864.)— 
Dr.  Greene  reviews  with  mat  care  the  various  opinions  respecting  the  cause 
of  death,  after  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  oioodvessels.  Me  refers  to 
obscure  cases  of  death  from  thb  cause. 

2.  0«  Contagioue  Fermentative  Diteaset,  and  their  Treatment  by  the  Sulphiten. 
By  Giovanni  Polli.  Milan,  1864.— The  distinguished  author  in  this  mono- 
graph, supplies  clinical. evidence  of  the  value  of  the  sulphites  as  agents  for 
destroying  septic  poisons. 

3.  On  Measly  Fork  in  relation  to  Public  and  Private  Hygiene.  By  Professor 
A.  Delpech.  (Annates  d^ Hygiene  Publique,  Jan.  1864.)— The  first  part  of  a 
▼eiy  comprehensive  and  promisinff  essay,  historical  and  practical. 

4.  The  Number  of  Victims  fnm  Hydrophobia  in  France,  By  M.  Boudin. — Ibid. 

5.  A  Medico-legal  Study  upon  Diseases  Accidentally  Produced  by  Improoi- 
denee.  Negligence,  or  Contagious  Transmission;  including  the  Medico-legal 
History  ofSyphUU.    By  M.  Tardien,  M.D.— /dti. 

6.  Ostreonomy.  On  Poisonous  Oysters  and  Farious  Salable  Oysters,  By  M. 
Temxid.^Pamphlet.    Lyon,  1863. 

7.  On  the  EffecU  of  Working  in  Compressed  Air.  By  M.  Foley,  M.D. 
{Volume.  Pans,  1863.)—- A  most  interesting  account  of  the  effects  of  com- 
pressed air  on  the  workmen  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  of 
Ai]^nteuil.  A  translation  of  the  leading  facts  is  published  in  the  '  Social 
Science  Review*  for  Eebruary,  1864. 

8.  On  the  Physioloaical  Properties  of  Nitrobenzine,  Aniline,  and  Fuehsine 
{Aniline  Red).    By  Dr.  Cbarvet.— iZ<^/0tiv  de  Pharmacie,  Nov.  1863. 

9.  On  an  Epidemic  which  broke  out  among  the  Workers  in  Aniline  Bed.  By 
Dr.  Charvet.  (Ibid.) — ^The  affection  only  appeared  in  one  manufactory,  and  the 
houses  contiguous.  No  persons  died.  The  disease  was  peculiar,  as  manifesting 
rarious  kinds  of  eruptions  on  the  skin.  The  digestive  oi^ns  were  also  affectec^ 
and  diarrhoea  was  a  symptom.  The  nervous  system  was  in  every  case  in- 
fluenced, and  paralysis  or  motion  and  sensation,  especially  in  the  extremities, 
was  generally  observed. 

10.  New  Method  of  determining  Arsenic.  By  M.  Zenger.  (Berliner 
Klinische  Wochenschri/t.    No.  4.    Jan.  1864.) 

11.  On  Ophihalmus  Produced  in  Workmen  Employed  in  Preventing  the 
Oidium  in  the  Vine  by  means  of  Sulphur.  By  M.  Bouisson,  of  Montpellier. 
{Bevue  des  Soci^tis  Savantes,  Julv,  1863.) — 1;he  author  states  that  for  some 
time  past  a  species  of  ophthalmia  has  prevailed  in  the  departments  of  H^rault, 
and  other  vine-growing  districts  in  the  South  of  France.  The  disease  is  caused 
bv  the  sulphur  employed  by  the  vine-growers,  for  the  prevention  of  the  oidium. 
llie  workmen  attacked  have  red,  watery,  tumefied  eyes.  They  suffer  acute 
pain,  especially  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heat  and  solar  radia« 
lion  are  intense.  The  sufferers  comphun  of  photophobia,  and  of  pains  radiating 
towards  the  forehead.  The  irritation  is  diminished  by  rest,  and  by  bathing  the 
head  with  cold  water,  but  is  renewed  day  by  day,  when  the  occupation  is  con- 
tinued, until  inflammation  is  engendered.    It  is  rarely,  however,  that  the 
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disease  extends  the  limits  of  a  simple  oonjunctivitis.  The  sulphur  is  used 
either  as  sulphur  sublimated  or  triturated.  The  first  kind  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  the  second  kind  onlr  traces  of  the  add.  8tili 
the  sublimated  more  frequently  causes  injury  than  tnat  which  is  merely  pulve- 
rized. The  least  injurious  plan  of  operation  b  that  of  blowing  on  the  sulphur 
with  bellows,  as  all  other  methods  disperse  it  more  largely  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  operation  is  ffenerally  repeiated  four  times  in  the  season,  and  the 
last  produces  ordinarily  the  greatest  number  of  attacks,  on  account  of  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  increase  the  irritating  effects  of 
the  sulphur  molecules.  Women  and  children  being  employed  more  extensirely 
than  men  in  the  work  named,  are  the  greatest  sufferers. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
By  John  Ghatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.SJ!. 

I.  J  new  Method  of  Operating  fir  Stratufulated  Henna,    By  Psotessob 
Max  Langenbeck.    (Alig.  Wien.  M!ed.  Zeit.  1863.    Kos.  49-53.) 

Pbopbssgr  Lanoekbeck  obsenres  that  this  procedure  might  perhaps  be  most 
fitly  termed  the  subcutaneous  reposition  of  nemia.  An  opening  is  made  in 
the  skin  onW  large  enough  to  admit  the  forefinger,  not  just  over,  but  on  one 
side  of  the  hernia.  The  finser  introduced  into  the  wound  easily  thrusts  aside 
the  connective-tissue,  glands,  fat,  &o.,  and  pursues  its  course  until  it  reaches 
the  inguinal  canal  or  the  fossa  ileo-pectinea|  as  the  case  may  be^  passine  under 
the  skin  very  much  as  a  bullet  does  in  gun-shot  wounds.    Having  reached  the 

Soint  of  stricture,  the  finger  practises  the  siibcutaneous  isouition  of  the 
emiary  tumour,  destroying  any  recent  adhesions  and  external  exudative 
structures  which  mav  impeoe  reposition,  and  which  are,  indeed,  often  a  result 
of  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  means  of  reduction.  In  most  cases,  thb 
isolation  of  the  hernial  tumour  can  be  speedily  and  easily  accomplished ;  and 
its  size  and  degree  of  tension,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  its  sac,  may  be 
approiimately  decided  upon. 

Having  reached  the  point  of  stricture,  we  should,  in  femoral  hemta,  feel  for 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  Gimbemat's  ligament,  and  in  inguinal 
hernia  for  the  internal  crus  of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  gently  compressing  the 
surface  of  the  nail  against  the  neck  of  the  sac,  pass  the  finger  in  besi3e  it. 
No  great  resistance  is  offered  to  this  by  the  incarcerated  hernia ;  and  by  the 
gentle  pressure  employed,  not  infrequently  a  certain  amount  of  peristaltic 
action  and  increased  protrusion  of  the  mtestmeis  produced,  together  with  more 
or  less  separation  of  the  recent  exudation.  In  toe  case  of  femoral  hernia,  the 
finger  feels  distinctly  with  its  volar  surface  the  sharp  edge  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament,  and  at  its  lower  edge  the  horizontal  ramus  and  pubic  ligament  upon 
which  it  rests.  In  order  to  produce  dilatation,  Gimbemat's  ligament  is  to  be 
ruptured  through  part  or  the  whole  of  its  extent^  or  separated  from  its  inser- 
tion. The  ligament  yields  t<o  the  pressure  made  bv  the  nail  with  an  andiUe 
cracking  sound.  In  inguinal  hernia,  the  end  of  the  finger  meets  with  a  greater 
resistance  from  the  inner  crus  of  the  abdominal  ring  than  from  Gimbemat's 
ligament.  The  resistance  is  usually,  however,  overcome  by  a  stei^  boring- 
motion  of  the  finger  against  the  point  of  insertion  in  the  pubis.  Wh«i  tSs 
resist^ce  canuot  be  thus  overcome.  Dr.  Langenbeck  employs  what  he  calls  an 
"  incision  ring."  This,  constructed  of  wood  or  metal,  resembles  a  signet-ring, 
made  as  thin  as  possible,  and  having  affixed  to  its  surface,  in  the  direction  of 
the  long  diameter  of  the  finger,  a  cutting  edge  proiecting  about  1}  lines. 
This  ring  is  pkiced  on  the  finger-point,  the  cutting  eoge  being  on  its  yolar 
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^arfaoe,  and  the  finger  is  iniroduoed  through  the  short  sabcatAneous  camU 
which  it  bad  already  made  as  far  as  the  annulus.  Bj  pressing  the  cutting 
edge  against  the  sharp  edee  of  the  internal  eras,  this  is  divided  with  complete 
safety  to  the  intestine,  which  is  protected  by  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  finger. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  slipping  off  the  rincr  during  the  withdrawal  of  the 
finger,  it  should  be  securea  oy  a  ligature.  The  incision  made,  the  necessary 
dilatation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  finger.  In  the  case  of  external 
inguinal  hernia,  the  resistance  of  the  ring  is  more  easily  overcome.  As  soon 
as  the  stricture  has  been  removed,  a  retractile  motion  is  set  up,  and  the  hernia, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  spontaneously  reduced.  Usually  it  at  once  passes  into  the 
abdomen,  sometimes  waiting  a  minute  until  after  the  finger  has  removed  some 
adhesions  from  around  the  orifice.  When  the  adhesions  are  old,  and  very 
£rm,  it  is  best  to  rest  content  with  removing  the  constriction  without  attempt- 
ing reposition.  After  the  finger  has  been  withdrawn,  there  is  but  a  slight 
appearance  of  injnrr  at  the  seat  of  the  operation,  and  the  place  where  tho 
hernia  Uv  is  completely  covered  with  the  skin.  In  none  of  the  author's 
10  cases  did  the  operation  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  and  in  most  of  them 
iMit  two.  The  subsecfuent  course  of  these  cases  was  also  highly  favourable, 
the  wound  readily  uniting,  the  patients  all  leaving  their  be&  between  the 
£fth  and  tenth  day,  a  broad  truss  being  first  applied. 

Dr.  Langenbeck  contrasts  at  some  length  liis  procedure  with  the  ordinary 
mode  of  treating  hernia,  and  maintains  that,  by  reason  of  its  much  greater 
safety,  and  the  more  rapid  recovery  which  ensues,  it  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred.  «__ 

.  II.  Ttoo  Ctues  o/EMorwumt  DUtetmon  of  the  Bladder.     By  Dr.  Schneidxb. 

(Schweiserische  Zeits.,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.) 

To  one  of  these  cases  we  need  not  refer,  but  the  second  Dr.  Schneider 
regards  as  unique  in  the  amount  of  urine  contained  in  the  distended  bladder. 
The  patient,  aged  sixty-three,  was  brought  into  the  hospital  at  Bern  llth  May» 
with  symptoms  of  general  dropsy,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  some  time. 
Althuuji^h  the  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  was  difficult  on 
Account  of  the  (edematous  state  of  its  parietes,  and  the  patient  was  stated  to 
have  passed  uriue  since  his  admission,  yet  the  shape  of  the  tumefaction  present 
seemed  to  indicate  its  being  produced  by  a  distended  bladder.  The  catheter 
was,  therefore,  introduced,  and  a  large  stream  of  urine  flowed  out  in  astonish- 
ing quantity,  no  less  than  21  Swiss  scAoppen  (8  litres,  or  14  Jbtuglieh  pints) 
being  withdrawn.  Alter  twelve  hours,  9  other  icAoppem  were  removed,  and 
in  the  evening  4  more,  making  altogether  34  $choppen^  or  more  than  22 
iSnglish  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  On  subsequent  days^lesseic  qiiautities 
were  wiilidrawu,  and  the  man  died  on  the  25 th.  At  the  autopsy,  there  were 
found  two  large  lateral  diverticula  in  the  bbidder,  directed  backjsrards,  and 

fiving  the  organ  much  the  appearance  of  a  bishop's  mitre.  No  mechanical 
indrance  whatever  to  the  exit  of  the  urine,  in  the  shape  of  stricture  or  eu- 
larged  prostate,  existed.  The  coats  of  the  bladder  were  rather  thin,  and  the 
ureters  moderately  dilated;  the  kidneys  were  somewhat  larger,  and  their 
pelves  more  dilated  than  normal.  There  was  dropsical  effusion  into  the  chest 
and  brain.  Dr.  Schneider  attributes  the  retention  in  this  case  to.weakisued 
muscular  power  occurring  in  an  old  and  phlegmatic  subject.. 


IIL  Os  (Btopkagim,  *  By  M.  NiiAiov.    (Union  M^.^  Na  98.) 

As  an  example  of  the  curious  nervous  condition   termed  OBsophagka^ 
II.  N^laton  called  the  attention  of  his  class  to  a  man  of  tigocoua  tempera* 
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talent,  thirty-fiye  years  of  age,  and  in  good  health,  who  came  to  the  hospital 
under  the  idea  that  he  had  a  foreign  oody  in  the  oesophagus.  A  fortnight 
since,  while  picking  his  teeth  with  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  he  was  suddraly 
spoken  to.  His  attention  was  turned  awat  for  an  instant,  and  at  the  moment 
he  was  about  to  make  a  repW  he  perceived  a  perfect  sensation  of  a  foreign 
body  on  the  left  side  of  the  poarynx.  A  practitioner  who  was  at  onoe  called 
in,  recognised  the  foreign  body  at  the  soot  indicated,  and  made  some  Tain 
attempts  to  extract  it.  Extremely  little  pain  followed,  but  as  this  after- 
wards increased,  he  came  to  the  hospital.  M.  N^laton  suspected  from  the 
Harrative,  as  it  turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  that  no  foreign  body  existed ;  and 
cautioned  his  hearers  that  they  should  be  veir  circumspect  in  making  these 
examinations,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  an  unpractised  finger  mis- 
takes the  upper  edge  of  the  oomu  of  the  os  hyoides  for  the  body  supposed  to 
have  been  swallowed.  Usually  these  nervous  symptoms  disappear  at  the  end 
x>f  three  months  under  suitable  general  treatment ;  but  M.  N^laton  referred  to 
a  case  in  which  they  have  manifested  much  greater  tenacity.  A  lady,  about 
six  months  since,  being  about  to  drink  some  water  sweeteniMl  with  sjrap,  not 
liking  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  placed  a  single  drop  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue,  and  discovered  it  to  be  a  solution  of  potass.  Immediately,  and  no^ 
withstanding  that  the  drop  had  never  been  swallowed,  she  perceived  a  pain  at 
the  lateral  part  of  the  pharynx,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  absolute  impoa* 
sibility  of  swallowing.  The  pain  has  diminished,  but  so  difficult  does  deglutt- 
tion  continue  to  be,  that  the  patient  requires  a  hour  to  swallow  a  simple  crap  of 
broth,  while  the  passage  of  the  smallest  solid  body  b  still  absolutely  impossiokL 
It  was  believed  that  she  was  the  subject  of  stricture  of  the  GeaophaguSh 
until  M.  Nekton  being  consulted,  passed  down  the  largest  bougies  wiui  |^eat 
facility. 

lY.  On  Bamula,    By  M.  CiussiaGNAC.    (Gaz.  des  H6p.,  No.  27.) 

M.  Chassaignao  made  some  observations  upon  ranula,  in  relation  to  a  case 
occurring  in  a  girl  ten  years  of  age.  It  baa  only  been  noticed  two  months, 
and  exhibited  tne  peculiarity  of  varying  in  volume,  being  sometimes  mueh 
larger  than  at  others,  a  circumstance  doubtless  due  to  its  occasionally  opening 
spontaneously  by  a  minute  perforation,  and  then  closing  up  again.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  proposed  to  defer  an  operation  until  the  tumour  should  again 
become  very  prominent,  when  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  rendered  ao  by 
pressure  made  in  the  sub-hyoidean  region,  this  being  therefore  the  form  of 
ranula  with  a  tendency  to  develope  itself  towards  the  neck.  M.  Chassaiflniae 
quite  rejects  the  theory  of  ranula  bein^  due  to  an  obstruction  of  the  Whar- 
tonian  canal,  and  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Malgaigne,  that  it  is  a  cyst  devei. 
loped  in  an  isolated  follicle  of  the  buccal  glands,  or  with  Fleiscbmann,  that  it 
is  a  bursa  mucosa.  Believing  that  the  treatment  by  seton  acts  only  by  keeping 
the  ovst  open,  and  inducing  an  inflammation  which  prevents  re-formation, 
M.  Chassaiffnao  prefers  employing  for  the  same  purpose  perforated  caoutchoue 
tubes,  which  allow  of  the  fluid  flowing  away,  and  the  employment  of  iodine 
injeetions.  The  tumour  is  traversed  through  and  through  by  means  of  a  larger 
straight  trocar,  the  point  of  which  is  received  on  the  finger  placed  within  ue 
mouth.  As  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  a  torsion  movement  is  imparted  td 
the  cyst  without  iuducing  any  Uoeration,  and  a  perforated  tube  having  been 
passed  through  the  canuui,  the  latter  is  withdrawn.  The  tube  ia  then  cut^iff 
and  fastened,  so  that  it  neiU^r  impedes  speech  or  mMtication, 
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Y.  On  Traeheotomif  im  Crtwp.    By  M.  Guxbsakt.    (Ball,  de 
Tb6rapeutique,  Nos.  8  and  3.) 

^  When  the  eronp  seems  to  be  only  one  of  the  signs  of  a  more  ffeneral  affec- 
tion, acting  on  the  economy  as  a  poison,  as  manifested  by  deposition  of 
diphtheritic  membranes  on  various  surfaces,  by  greatly  enlarged  submaxillary 
glands  and  by  albuminous  urine ;  when  the  chud  is  under  two  years  of  age 
(for  then  recovers  is  quite  exceptional);  and  when  it.s  strength  has  been 
exhausted  by  leeening,  blistering,  emetics,  and  other  useless  treatment,  little 
expectation  of  success  is  to  be  expected  from  the  operation.  The  mere 
localised  extension  of  the  false  membrane  into  the  tracnea  and  bronchi,  and 
the  coexistence  of  other  diseases,  themselves  of  a  serious  character  (as  pneu- 
monia, typhoid,  exanthems,  &o,),  are  not  necessarily  contra-indications.  every 
practiiioner  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  operation,  as  its  execution 
may  be  ui^^ntly  required  at  any  moment,  and  to  this  end  he  should  not  be 
content  with  practising  it  upon  the  dead  body,  but  should  resort  to  rabbits 
and  dogs,  so  aa  to  get  accustomed  to  its  iierformance  amidst  blood  and  cries. 
Although,  of  course,  the  most  suitable  instruments  must  be  employed,  the 
blame  which  operators  sometimes  attach  to  these,  and  the  modifications  which 
thev  are  so  often  making  in  them,  are  usually  due  to  their  want  of  practice 
ana  skill  in  handling  them.  M.  Guersant  attaches,  however,  great  impor-. 
tanoe  to  the  use  of  the  double,  moveable  canula,  having  himself  only  saved  2 
out  of  his  first  32  patients,  when  he  employed  a  single  canula.  Its  length  and 
^meter  should  vary  with  the  a^  of  the  subject,  m>m  one  of  6  millimetres 
m  diameter  and  5  centimetres  in  length  for  children]  of  one  to  four  years 
of  age  to  one  of  8  millimetres  diameter  for  children  from  four  to  eight.  The 
length  of  the  incision  through  the  skin  and  first  aponeurosis  should  be  longer 
in  a  child  that  is  fat,  aa  in  a  thin  child  the  deep-seated  parts  are  more  easily 
reached ;  and  after  it  has  been  made,  the  surgeon  should  trust  more  to  his 
finger  than  his  eje.  By  means  of  the  finger  and  the  director,  the  subjacent 
tissues  may  be  divided,  and  the  superficial  vessels  protected,  and  the  front  of 
the  trachea  reached  without  opening  tbese.  If,  however,  there  is  bleeding 
which  masks  the  trachea,  we  must  not  wait  until  we  can  see  this  clearly,  but, 
feeling  for  it  with  the  finger,  slide  the  bistoury  along  this,  and  puncture  the 
tube  with  gentleness  so  as  not  to  transfix  it.  The  &nger  is  to  oe  kept  upon 
the  incisea  point,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  blood,  and  under  it  the 
hooked  end  of  the  dilator  is  slid  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  The 
child  is  now  raised  up,  and  the  operator,  while  expanding  the  dilator,  regains 
the  full  use  of  his  eyes.  Keeping  this  in  situ,  a  gum-elastic  catheter  conducting 
the  canula  is  passed  into  the  wound,  and  as  it  enters  the  dilator  is  withdrawn. 
On  the  strength  of  more  than  three  hundred  operations,  M.  Guersant  feels 
■ore  that  this  is  the  correct  way  of  passing  in  the  canuU. 

When  too  small  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  trachea,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  detected  by  the  curved  point  of  the  dilator,  we  must  not  lose  time  in 
searching  for  it,  but  make  another ;  and  when  the  aperture  has  been  made  on 
one  side  instead  of  the  front  of  the  trachea,  the  dilator  will  enable  us  to 
bring  the  wound  towards  the  mesial  line.    If  the  incision  in  the  trachea  has 
been  made  too  long,  a  lon^  canula  must  be  employed,  or  it  will  slip  out. 
Arterial  haemorrhage,  if  considerable,  must  be  arrested  by  ligature ;  but  when 
the  bleeding  is  venous,  the  trachea  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  hfBuiorrhage  will  then  cease.    The  finger  must  at  first  be  placed  over  the 
incision  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  blood.    When  the  operation  has  been 
completed,  a  light  handkerchief  should  be  laid  over  the  orifice  of  the  canula,  as 
if  the  air  reaches  it  too  directly  the  muoosities  beooiiie  dried  in  the  canula  and 
impede  respiration.    The  inner  canula  requires   to  be. often  removed,  and 
rapidly  cleansed  and  returned ;  and  when  it  or  the  trachea  become  ob^itructed 
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by  false  membranes,  these  are  best  remoyed  bj  means  of  the  crane-billed 
forceps,  which  follow  the  curve  of  the  caaala  into  the  air-passages.  Expecto- 
ration, too,  when  defective,  may  be  excited  by  passing  a  fine  crow's  feather 
through  the  oanula,  or  instillinf^  a  drop  or  two  of  tepid  water,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  also  being  kept  moist.  When  the  trachea  is  completely  obstructed 
by  mucus  or  false  membranes,  the  canula  should  be  taken  oat,  and  the  ob- 
structing body  removed  by  means  of  the  crane-billed  forceps.  If  this  be  not 
done,  patients  in  progress  of  cure  may  die  asphyxiated.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eignt  nours  the  external  canula  should  be  removed,  and  the 
Wound  cauterized  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  removal  being  repeated  every  or 
every  other  day,  and  the  fact  whether  air  passes  the  larynx  being  ascertained. 
T-he  final  removal  cannot  take  place  until  after  three  or  four  days  at  earliest, 
and  frequently  only  after  eight  or  ten  or  more,  and  sometimes,  owing  to 
paraljfsis  of  tne  larynx,  it  has  to  be  retained  for  an  indefinite  period.  It 
should,  however,  alwajs  be  discontinued  as  early  as  possible,  as,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  its  curve,  it  often  causes  ulceration  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
traehea.  The  moveable  canula,  devised  by  M  Roger,  does  much  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience.  Sometimes,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  canula,  an  in- 
ability to  swallow  supervenes,  liquids  or  solids  passing  by  the  laiynx  and 
wound.  Sometimes  patience,  and  the  slow  swallowing  of  only  thickish  alimenti 
for  a  wliile,  overcome  this  inconvenience ;  but  when  it  continues,  or  when 
children  persist  in  refusing  to  swallow  after  tracheotomy,  we  must  inject 
liquid  fooa  three  times  a  day  through  a  tube  which  can  be  easily  passed  by  the 
nose  into  the  (esophagus.  AboTe  ul  thin^  after  the  operation,  the  stroogth 
of  the  child  must  ne  maintained  by  an  invigorating  diet. 


'    VI.  On  Feiicaiing  Cancer.    By  M.  NfLATOK.    (Union  M6d.,  No.  17.) 

In  M.  N^laton's  ward  there  is  an  example  of  the  affection  to  which  be  has 

flven  the  name  of  cancer  vesicant.  It  occurs  in  a  woman  sixty  years  of  age. 
he  breast  is  of  its  normal  size,  and  the  affection  seems  to  m  exclusively 
seated  in  the  skin.  About  a  vear  since  a  small  crust  formed  on  the  level  of 
the  nipple,  and  followed  exactly  the  same  course  as  the  noii  me  tamgere  so 
often  seen  on  the  face.  The  nipple  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  for  some 
months  past  the  crust  has  insensioly  extended  over  the  entire  breast,  being  al 
the  present  about  nine  centimetres  in  diameter  and  circular  in  form.  In  the 
centre,  where  the  nipple  was,  a  superficial  ulceration  exists  resembling  thai 
which  is  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  blister  that  has  long  been  kept  open. 
The  circumference  is  ver^  exactly  defined.  The  name  of  vencaiing  cameer  has 
been  given  to  this  affection,  and  M.  Kobin,  from  microscopical  examination  of 
its  surface,  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  true  cancerous  disease. 
Bcsema  of  the  breast,  which  a  superficial  examination  might  confound  with  it, 
presents  numerous  points  of  difference.  It  generally  attacks  both  breasts,  is 
characterized  by  the  production  of  minute  vesicles,  is  attended  with  itching 
which  is  sometimes  unbearable,  &c.  Here  we  have  an  entire  abaenee  m 
pruritus  or  vesicles,  a  characteristic  ulceralion  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  ed^^es, 
where  the  dise«ise  is  spreading,  a  small  epidermic  pellicule  exactly  resembling 
that  which  covers  eanoroid  at  its  corameaeement.  Finally,  thero  is  the 
striking  fact  of  a  veir  exact  limitation  of  the  disease,  so  different  to  the 
irregular  appearance  of  eczema.  M.  N^laton  has  only  met  with  one  case  ia 
which  this  disease  has  given  rise  to  large  glandular  swellings  in  the  axiUa, 
which  followed  the  ordinary  course  of  cancerous  glands,  ana  oocaaioned  the 
death  of  the  patient. 
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Vll.  Oh  ike  Caaarean  Operation.    Bjr  M.  Van  Adbbl. 
(Presse  M4d.  Beige,  Dec.  20th.) 

M.  Van  Aubel,  in  a  communication  to  tbe  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicinei 
proposes  a  modification  in  the  performance  of  this  operation,  which  he  believes, 
DjT  preventinff  the  entrance  of  pus  and  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum^ 
will  materially  lessen  the  danger  of  peritonitis.  First,  an  incision  is  to  be 
made  along  the  median  line  comprising  only  the  skin  and  fatty  tissue  down  to 
the  aponeurosis,  from  which  these  layers  are  to  be  separated  by  caref*il  dissec- 
tion to  the  extent  of  half-an-inch.  The  aponeurosis,  with  the  peritoneum,  it . 
next  incised,  and  then  the  uterus,  care  being  taken  during  the  extraction  of  the 
child  to  maintain  the  two  serous  surfaces  in  contact.  This  accomplished,  the 
visoeral  peritoneum  is  to  be  dissected  to  the  extent  of  half-an-incn,  including 
with  it  as  thin  a  layer  as  possible  of  the  muscular  substance,  tbe  two  serous 
surfaces  being  kept  closely  applied  to  each  other  during  the  dissection,  in 
order  to  prevent  effusion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneum.  The  wound  and 
uterine  cavity  are  to  be  cleansed  with  the  greatest  care.  To  the  two  dissected ' 
flaps  of  the  uterus  the  sutures  employed  by  G^ly  in  wounds  of  the  intestine 
are  to  be  applied,  serous  membrane*  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
serous  membrane.  The  two  lips  of  the  divided  peritoneum  and  aponeurosis 
are  to  be  carefully  brought  into  contact,  and  the  two  serous  membranes  united 
by  means  of  the  glovers  suture.  The  external  wound  is  to  be  united  by  the 
interrupted  suture,  and  dressed  as  an  ordinary  wound.  In  thir:  way  the  author 
believes  adhesive  inflammation  and  complete  closure  of  the  uterine  and  peri- 
toneal cavities  may  be  secured.  To  the  obgection  that  the  dissection  required  > 
renders  the  operation  more  difficult,  the  author  replies  that  with  a  liiUe  ad- 
ditional time  all  proves  easy  enough ;  but  at  present  he  only  speaks  from 
dissecting-room  experience. 


YIII.  On  Qlauema,    By  Dr.  Lktbreich.    (Gks.  des  Hop.,  1863, 

No.  152.) 

In  a  lectnre  upon  glaucoma,  Dr.  Leibreieh  thus  expresses  himself  respecting 
iridectomy,  about  wlucb  we  have  had  of  late  so  sharp  a  controversy :  "I say 
that  this  procedure  cures  all  forms  of  gbftucoma,  and  that  in  this  sense  it  has 
far  surpassed  the  hopes  of  Yon  Gcaef^  announced  at  first  with  much  caution ; 
but  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  say  that  by  its  aid  we  can  cure  every  case  of 
glaucoma,  no  matter  at  what  stoge  the  disease  may  have  arrived.  On  the 
contrary,  the  prognosis  is  very  different  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease. 
Iridectomy  induces  the  disappearonce,  why  we  know  not,  of  the  inAammatory 
symptoms  and  of  the  increased  intra-ocular  pressure ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
operation  is  the  more  striking  in  proportion  as  these  symptoms  are  more 
marked.  Perform  it  in  cases  of  hyperacute  glaucomatous  choroiditis,  without 
fearing  to  add  an  artificial  lesion  to  an  existing  ophthalmia,  and  you  will  find 
all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  disappearing,  and  the  well-nigh  extinct  vbion 
rctnming  to  its  normal  state — a  result  not  obtainable  by  the  most  energetic 
employment  of  every  description  of  antiphlogistic.  But  you  must  not  hesitate 
nor  wait  until  the  intra-ocular  compression,  cutting  the  continuity  between 
tbe  retina  and  the  nerve,  works  its  mischief  on  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Inhere  are  cases,  happily  not  common,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  disease  is  so 
Tiolent  th^t  this  destruction  may  be  produced  after  some  weeks;  and  in  such 
it  is  of  importance  to  perform  toe  operation,  if  possible,  during  the  early 


d^ys,  for  eveiy  day's  delay  exerts  its  effect  upon  the  favourable  result.  In 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  pursues  a  slower  course,  after  the  operation 
you  find  the  periodic  exaoerbatiolis  of  the  disease  disappear,  the  patiopt 
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preseiring  his  actual  amount  of  vision,  or  e?en  regaining  that  wliich  lie  had 
latterly  lost,  es]>ecially  in  tbe  attack  during  which  jou  operated. 

in  cases  of  simple  glaueoma,  unaccompanied  bjr  manifest  inflammatioa,  jon 
must  remain  contented  with  preserving  for  the  patient  the  vision  he  still  pos- 
sesses, and  saving  him  from  tnat  complete  and  incurable  blindness  with  which 
witliout  this  operation  he  would  be  certainly  menaced.  The  pro^osis  ia  very 
different,  then,  according  to  the  period  at  which  the  operation  is  performed, 
and  it  must  be  based  especially  upon  two  points.  It  will  be  favourable,  all 
things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  inflammato^  action  and 
intraocular  pressure  present ;  and  to  the  remaining  integrity  of  the  field  of 
vision,  the  patient  onl^  regaining  that  which  he  has  hot  recently  lost.  An 
ophthalmofioopic  sign  is  of  great  importance  in  deciding  pro^osis»  and  this 
consists  in  an  extremely  delicate  line  which  constitutes  the  limit  between  the 
remainder  of  the  nervous  substance  and  the  portion  of  the  vitreous  body 
involved  in  the  excavation  of  the  pupil.  The  observation  of  this  line  enable* 
us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  nervous  fibres  which  have  resisted  the  deaime- 
tive  effect  of  the  disease,  and  the  amount  of  retina  yet  remaining  intact. 
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putations and  Excisions.  (Langenbeck  Archiv,  vol.  y.  No.  1.  A  statis- 
tical account  of  74  cases  of  amputation,  77  disarticulations,  and  44  excisions, 
or  a  total  of  195  cases,  22  of  the  number  proving  fatal,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  operation.) 

Aneutygm.—Gtijet,  a  Case  of  Arterio-Venous  Aneurysm.  (Gaz.  Hebd. 
No.  11.  A  well  detailed  case,  with  autopsy,  of  an  example  of  aneurysm  in- 
volving the  femoral  profunda  artery  and  vein.) — Comeo,  Case  of  Suoclavian 
Aneurysm.  (Gaz.  Med.  Lombardia,  No.  3  and  4.  A  case  of  traumatic 
aneurysm  of  the  subclavian,  for  which  the  subclavian  and  common  carodd 
were  simultaneously  tied,  fatal  secondary  hemorrhage  occurring  eight  days 
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Upper  Jaw.  Deutache  Klinik,  No.  3.) — Hueter,  Longitudiaal  lacision  for 
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Giaueoma. — Homberger,  Epilepsy  of  the  RetioA  in  relation  to  Glaucoma. 
(Amer.  Med.  Times,  Nos.  5  and  y .) 

Hernia, — Ouvton,  Mechanism  of  Strangulated  Hernia,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  Chloroform  in  its  Reduction.  (Gaz.  M6d.,  Nos.  4,  5,  7,  and  9.  The 
mithor  believes  that  strangulation  ia  ehie fly  due  to  the  exaggerated  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  regards  chloroform  as  a  useful  agent  in  overcom* 
ing  this.  He  ffives  a  few  eases.)— Debout,  Sup|>ort  of  Hernia  in  Young 
Children.  (Buu.  de  Th^rap.,  Jan.  15.  Debout  objects  to  the  application  of 
▼ulcuiized  caoutchouc  aa  causing  irritation  and  too  much  constriction.  When- 
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d'Ocalistiqne,  Jan.) 

-  Jaw.-^Qyorj,  Closure  of  the  Jaw.  (Wien  Wochenscrift,  1863,  Nos.  45- 
50.  Figures  an  instrument  for  opening  the  jaw  in  anchylosis.) 
.  Joimit,  —  Rauclifuss,  Inflammation  of  the  Joints  in  Young  Cliildren. 
(Petersbuiv  Med.  Zeitsch.,  1863,  No.  10.  Illustrated  by  17  cases  occurring 
in  the  author's  practice.) — Klein,  Loose  Cartilages  in  the  Joints.  (Vir- 
ohow^s  Archiv,  vol.  xxix.  No.  1.  A  fatal  case,  following  extraction,  is  given 
in  tlus  paper.) 

.  Laekrymal  Tumour, — ^Lacaze,  New  Mode  of  Treating  Lachrymal  Tumour 
and  Fistula.  (Union  M^.,  No.  9.  This  consists  in  injecting  a  few  drops  of 
iodine  after  incision^ 

,  Jjaryuffoscope, — Elsberg,  New  Instrument  for  Laryngoscop^r,  Khinoscopy, 
and  Operations  on  the  Oral  Cavity.    (Amer.  Med.  Times,  vol.  vii.  No.  86.) 

Lmroty, — Carter  on  Symptoms  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Leprosy.  (Trans. 
Bombay  Med.  Soc.,  No.  8.) 

.  LUkoiritv. — ^N^Uton  and  Civiale  on  Lithotrity.  (Gaa.  des  Hop.,  Nos.  1,  5, 
and  13.  N6Uiton's  protest  against  the  injustice  of  Civiale*s  comments  upon 
the  mode  of  performing  lithotrity  by  other  surgeons,  and  Civiale's  rejoinder.) 

(Baimkagotam.  —  Sonrier,  Case  of  (Esophagotomy.  (Gaa.  des  H6p., 
Ko.  17.) 

Ophikalmoteope.  —  Knapp,  Advantages  of  the  Binocular  Ophthalmoscope. 
(Aimales  d'Oculistique,  Jan.) 

Ov/00ffitf0^i/w.— Duguet,  Case  of  Spontaneous  Myelitis,  followed  by  Fatal 
Purulent  Infection.    (Union  M^.,  No.  4.) 

Palate.  —  Szymanowski,  Adhesion  of  the  Soft  Palate  to  the  Pharvnx. 
(Prag.  Vieteljahr.,  No.  1.  Szymanowski  gives  an  account  of  3  cases,  which 
have  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  figures  a  knife  suited  for  operating 
detachments.    He  refers  to  5  other  published  cases.) 

Flattie  Operations.  —  Debout,  Facial  Autoplastv  by  the  Indian  Method. 
(BuU.  de  Th^n^.,  Dec)*-B.  Langenbeck,  New  Method  .of  Executing  Total 


Khinoplastj.  (Berlin  Med.  Woebenschriffc,  No.  3)  Cocbn,  Perioitie  Un* 
noplastj.  (Gaz.  Hebd.,  No.  1.)— B.  Langenbeck,  Aidditioxial  Experieoce  in 
relation  to  Uranoplastj.  (Langenbeck  Arohiv,  toI.  t.  Ko.  1.)  —  NolSa, 
Operation  for  Restoration  of  the  Subpubic  portion  of  the  Urethra.  (Uuon 
M6d..  No.  270 

Fofyptu. — Damon,  PolTpas  of  Rectum  in  Children.  (Boeton  Med.  Joor., 
vol.  Ixu.  No.  16)  —  Defore,  Naao-Pharyngean  Polypi.  (Bull  de  nieimp.* 
Tol.  Ixv.  pp.  849,  397,  507.)— Turck,  New  Modification  of  Polypi  ForQepa. 
(Allg.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit,  1863,  No.  49.  For  the  remond  of  poljpi  of  Uie 
larynx.) 

Pvttmia, — 0.  Weber,  Origin  and  Treatment  of  leomemiA  or  Pymnia.  '(Laa- 
geubeck  Archiv,  toL  ▼.  No.  1.) 

SJkull. — Stephen  Smith,  Contusion  of  the  Skull^bones.  (Amerioan  Med. 
Times,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  5. — A  case  is  related  in  which  a  portion  of  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones  separated,  measuring  eight  inches  by  four  and  five.) 

StrabimuK, — Knapp,  Results  of  the  Operation  for  Strabismus.  (Annalea 
d'Oculistique,  Jan.  Anapp  reports  very  favourably  upon  the  ultimate  results 
of  this  operation,  founding  his  observations  on  70  cases  whieh  have  come  under 
his  care  at  Heidelberg.) — Meyer  on  a  Strabometer.  (Archiv  far  OpkthaL, 
vol.  ix.  No.  3.) 

Suspensory. — ^Mihmo,  Graduated  Compression  Suspensory  Bandage.  (Ame- 
rican Med.  Times,  Jan.  9.  In  this  ingenious  bandage  the  pressure  can 
be  easily  regulated  in  amount  and  direction,  according  to  the  progress  of  the 
case.) 

.  SypAilis. — Scarensia,  Contributions  to  Syphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Nervoas 
System.  (Oniodei  Annali  Universali,  Dec.,  p.  677.  Fourteen  cases  of 
syphilitic  retinitis  and  retino- choroiditis.) 

JV«/w.— Debout,  Truss  with  a  Bifurcated  Pad  in  Delayed  Descent  of  Ike 
Testis.    (Bull,  de  Th^rap.,  Jan.) 

TVoirAev.-— Bourdon  and  Moissenet,  Two  Cases  of  Stricture  of  the  Trachea. 
(Union  M^d.,  No.  10  and  %i.) 

Traeieolomjf.^—BvichKaant  Cases  of  Tracheotomy  in  Croup  and  Diphtheria. 
(Glasgow  Med.  Jonm.,  Jan.)  —  Barbosa,  Tracheotomy  in  Croup.  (Union 
M6d ,  No.  23.  Barbosa  speaks  favourably  of  this  operation  as  practised 
at  Lisbon.)— Spence,  Traciieotomy  in  Di|)htheritio  Uroup.  (Edin.  Med. 
Journ.,  March.) — Porter,  Excision  of  a  Portion  of  the  Windpipe  in  TraoheiH 
tomy.  Dublin  Journ.,  Feb.)  —  Demarquay,  Tracheotomy  in  the  AduU. 
(Union  M^d.,  No.  21.) — North  on  Bronchotomy.  (American  Med.  Tines, 
vol.  vii.  Nos.  21-23.  A  statement  is  given  of  the  results  of  4S  cases»  chieAy- 
American.) 

Trans/usian. — Blasius,  Statistics  of  Transfusion  of  Blood.  (Deutsdb 
Klinik,  1863,  Beitrage  No.  11.  A  tabulated  sUtement  of  116  cases  i» 
furnished.) 

Fesieo-vaaiMal  JW«/ir.— Ulrich,  Cases  of  Vesioo-vaginal  Fistula.  (Woebea- 
blatt  d.  Wien.  Gesellschaft,  No.  49-52.)  — fi.  Rose,  The  Opention  for 
Yesico-va^nal  Fistula.  (Berlin  Charit6  Annalen,  vol.  xL  No.  3.  A  critiaal 
review,  with  22  original  cases  and  lithognphs.) 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robert  BiJiMES,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P. 

Ob«t«lrie  Phyiiauui  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  »t,  8t.  Thonuw'g  HoapitaL 

L  The  Unihfaegnated  State. 

1.  Tke  Source  o/Hamorrhage  in  a  Case  of  Fibrous  Tumour  of  the  Uterus,    Bj 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan.      (Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  Jan.  1864.)  ' 

2.  A  Case  of  Inversion  and  Excision  of  the  Unimpregnated  Uterus.    By  Drs. 

Keillsr  and  J.  6.  Wilson.    (Ibid.) 

3.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Amenorrhcea,    By  Dr.  H.  R.  Stoeer.     (Amer. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.  1864.) 

4.  On  tke  Curabili^  and  Means  of  Cure  of  Chronic  Metritis,     By  Professor 
Fayb.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Oebortsk.,  1863.) 

1.  Dr.  Matthbws  Duncan  describes  the  autopsy  of  a  patient  who  died  of' 
hsinorrhage  from  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus.  Tiie  source  of  the  h»mor- 
rhage  was  revesiied.  A  globular  fibrous  tumour,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
occupied  the  fundus  uteri.  Venous  sinuses  that  would  admit  a  small  crow- 
quill  were  seen  permeating  it  in  various  directions.  It  was  everywliere  sur- 
rounded by  a  covering  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus.  In  the  layer  of 
uterine  tissue  covering  the  inner  aspect  of  the  tumour,  there  was  developed  a* 
reticuktiou  of  enormous  uterine  sinuses,  such  as  are  observed  in  the  same  part 
in  pregnancy.  About  the  centre  of  the  part  projected  bv  the  underlying 
tumour,  was  a  little  clot  protruding  through  a  smull  round  opening.  The 
ooening  was  ^"  in  diameter,  a  prooe  could  be  easily  passed  through  it  into 
the  uterine  sinuses.  Dr.  Duncan  observes,  that  the  reason  why  these  sinuses 
do  not  bleed  even  more  freely  than  they  do,  is  because  they  are  generally  so 
flattened  that  their  walls  are  in  contact. 

2.  Dr.  J.  G.  Wilson  reports  a  case  of  an  irreducible  inverted  uterus.  The 
inversion  occurred  in  a  middle-aged  woman,  wlio  had  not  been  pregnant  for, 
several  years.  The  tumour  showed  signs  of  commencing  gangrene,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  were  severe.  The  tumour  was  therefore  removed  by 
^raseur.  She  appeared  to  be  doing  well  for  eleven  days  when,  receiving  sud!- 
denly  bad  news,  prostration  returned,  and  she  died  next  day.  Examination 
showed  that  the  uterus  had  been  amputated  at  the  juncture  of  the  lower  and 
middle  thirds^  and  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  mass  removed  consisted^ 
of  a  fibroid  tumour  which  had  grown  at  the  fundus. 

3.  In  his  paper  on  the  Surreal  Treatment  of  Amenorrhcea,  Dr.  Storer 
describes  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  imperfectly  developed.  In^ 
these,  and  in  other  cases,  it  is  indicated  to  stimulate  the  linm^  membrane  of' 
the  uterus.  For  this  purpose  he  advocates  the  use  of  a  galvanic  intra-uterine 
pessary.  The  stem  of  this  should  be  made  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  amount  of 
action  produced,  he  says,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  upon  withdrawing  the, 
instrument  from  the  uterine  cavity,  while  the  copper  portion  remains  almost 
entirely  free  from  deposit,  that  of  zinc  is  found  encrusted  with  a  thick  laver 
of  foreign  matter,  which,  upon  chemical.aualysis,  resolves  itself  into  the  metallic 
salt  usual  under  similar  circumstances. ' 

4.  Professor  Faye,  referring  to  the  common  experience  of  the  difficulty  of 
cure  of  chronic  metritis,  explains  the  treatment  he  adopts.  He  enjoins 
abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse;  he  especially  commends  the  use  of 
"Neptune's  girdle"^^Le.^  the  eold-water  beit;  oooaaionaily  leeches  to.th^i 
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cervix  uteri ;  a  daily  application  of  a  bolus  formed  of  mercurial  ointment^ 
iodide  of  potassinm  and  extract  of  belladonna;  douches  of  water  or  oil;  small 
lavements,  consisting  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  five  or  six  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
tincture  of  iron,  and  laadanum.  When  the  patient  can  get  about,  he  advises 
the  use  of  an  abdominal  belt  provided  with  a  perineal  pad.  When  there  is 
intumescence,  with  obstinate  catarrh,  he  has  injected  water  and  glvcerine  with 
small  additions  of  iodine  and  iron,  with  decidedly  good  effect.  When  there  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  and  ulceration,  he  spttiEs  well  of  the  potasaa  cum 
calc^. 


n.  Pbjsonancy. 

1.  A  TubO'Uterine  Oesiation:  TrannUffration  of  ike  Ovum.      By  Dr.  B.  8. 

ScHULTZB.    (Wiirzb.  med.  Zeitsch.,  1863.) 
S.  Gate  of  Bxtra-Uierine  Frtgnancy.     By  Professor  Simpsoh.     (Edin.  Med. 

Joum.,  Jan.  1864.) 

3.  Catet  of  Extra-Uterine  Oestation,  wUk  Polypi  of  the  Uterine  End  of  the 
Fallopian  Tube,    By  Prof.  Bbbsl^u.    (Monatsscbr.  f.  Geb.,  1863.) 

4.  Saccular  Enlargement  of  the  Posterior  and  Lower  Segment  of  Che  Uterue,    By 

Br.  W.  Franks.    (Monatsscbr.  f.  Geb.,  1863.) 

5.  The  Glandi  of  the  Decidua  and  the  Hgdrorrhma  Gravidarum.    By  Dr.  A. 
Hegar.    (Monatsscbr.  f.  Geb.,  Dec.  1863.) 

6.  Contributions  to  the  Pathology  of  the  Ooum,  and  of  Abortion  in  the  Earig 
Months  of  Pregnancy.    By  Dr.  A.  Heoah.    (Ibid.) 

1.  Dr.  Schultze's  case  of  tnbo-ovarian  gestation  occurred  in  a  woman  aged 
twenty-two.  She  had  her  last  menstruation  in  June,  1862.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  1863,  pains  set  in.  On  the  31st  of  March,  an  attack  of  convulsions 
and  sopor ;  then  returns  of  consciousness ;  attacks  were  repeated ;  foetus  pre- 
senting in  first  position;  urine,  albuminous.  Patient  died  undelivered,  in  col- 
lapse. Cesarean  section  performed  ten  minutes  afterwards.  About  a  pint  of 
watery  blood  flowed  from  peritoneum  when  cut  into ;  uterus  flaccid,  without 
trace  of  contraction ;  child  was  dead.  When  child  was  extracted,  the  uterus 
contracted.  The  placenta  adhered  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  There 
was  an  aperture  through  the  uterus  which  had  permitted  the  extrusion  of  a 
foot  of  the  foetus.  The  right  tube  terminated  towards  the  abdomen  in  a 
closed  sac,  showing  no  tnoe  of  fimbriae,  and  covered  with  numerous  pseudo- 
membranous oofds.  The  peritoneal  insertion  of  the  tube  in  the  utems  was 
four  lines  distant  from  the  right  edge  of  the  uterine  rent.  The  left  ovarium 
contained  a  corpus  luteum  at  its  outermost  angle.  The  left  tube  was  ad* 
herent  to  the  uterus  by  delicate  adhesions  throuj^liout  the  outer  third  of  its 
course ;  it  was  impervious  throughout  this  portion.  Dr.  Schultze  gives  the 
following  interpretation  of  the  case,  which  is  made  more  clear  by  a  drawing 
of  the  parts.  The  seat  of  the  rent  showed  a  deficient  muscular  coat,  forming 
a  sort  of  pouch,  as  if  out  of  a  dilatation  of  the  uterine  end  of  the  right  Fallopian 
tube.  This  pouch  had  been  covered  by  decidua  and  peritoneum,  and  had  only 
burst  during  labour.  This  pouch  was  the  seat  of  the  earlv  development  of  tfaie 
ovum,  which  had  been  received  from  the  left  ovary  and  tube,  and  had  crossed 
over  the  fundus  uteri  towards  the  saccular  dilatation  formed  by  the  uterine 
mouth  of  the  right  tube.  The  complete  closure  of  the  abdominal  end  of  the 
right  tube  must  have  entirely  excluded  the  reception  of  the  ovum  in  this  tube ; 
but  the  obstruction  of  the  outer  third  of  the  left  tube  might  have  occurred 
subsequently  to  the  passage  of  the  ovum  from  the  left  ovary,  which  oontained 
the  corpus  luteum. 

2.  Dr.  Simpson's  case  of  extra-uterine  gestation  concerned  a  woman,  aged 
tUrty-thiee^  who  had  borne  six  ohildren*     She  meastruated  on  the  S6U&  gf  - 
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December,  186S.  Six  weeks  afti^nrards  she  had  symptoms  of  peritonitis. 
Similar  attacks  were  repeated  until  April,  1863,  when  she  died.  Dr.  Simpson 
saw  her  on  the  S6th,  suffering  from  a  paroxysm.  Behind  the  cervix  was  a 
fluctnatin^^  tumour ;  the  foetal  heart  was  heard  over  abdomen.  A  puncture 
was  made  in  recto-Taginal  space  by  trocar,  in  the  hope  of  evacuating  tue  liquor 
amnii,  and  effecting  the  death  and  decomposition  and  expubion  of  the  fcstus. 
She  died  two  days  later. 

AutofJty. — ^Peritonitis.  The  foetus  lay  in  a  pouch  formed  by  enlarged  uterus, 
broad  ligaments,  pelvic  walls,  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  colon.  The  ovaries  could 
not  be  traced.  The  foetus  was  of  six  months'  development.  The  plaeenta 
was  attached  to  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  otner  parts  forming  the 
cyst. 

3.  Dr.  Breslau  relates  two  cases  of  extra-uterine  gestation  :— 

(1.)  A  woman,  aged  thirty,  fell  ill  six  months  after  marriage,  with  symptoms 
of  abdominal  hemorrhage,  and  died  in  six  hours.  Considerable  effusion  of 
blood  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  At  the  point  of  entry  of  the  lefk 
tube  into  the  uterus,  half  belonging  to  the  tube  and  half  to  the  uterine  paren- 
chyma, was  an  empty  reptured  sac,  still  showing  chorion-villi  mixed  witn  coa- 
gulated blood.  The  embryo  was  not  found.  The  internal  uterine  mucous 
membrane  did  not  exhibit  the  common  hypertrophied  or  bvperplastic  condition 
known  as  decidua.  But  just  below  the  uterine  opening  of  the  left  tube  was  a 
thin-stalked,  oval,  mucous  polypus,  the  size  of  an  orange*  pip.  The  author 
believes  this  polvpus  obstructed  the  entry  of  the  ovum  into  the  uterus.  The 
closure  of  the  Fallopian  canal  was  not  complete. 

(2.)  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Uhlig  found  in  the  body  of  a  woman  aged  sixty,  a  con- 
tracted cicatrix  in  the  ri^ht  lumbar  region.  The  abdomen  was  distended,  and 
in  the  right  lumbar  region  was  felt  a  large  hard  tumour.  The  uterus  was  • 
hypertrophied,  and  attached  to  it  was  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and 
in  its  cavity  were  several  polypous  excrescences  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  at 
the  opening  of  the  right  tube  was  a  polypus,  which,  however,  permitted  a 
fine  sound  to  pass.  Just  below  this  opening  was  a  second  opening  leadin|r 
into  the  tumour  attached  to  the  uterus.  In  this  tumour  was  a  mummified 
embryo  the  size  of  a  4-5  months  foetus.  It  was  encrusted  with  chalk-like 
matter,  as  well  as  the  sac  itself.  The  woman  had  borne  a  child  in  her  thirty- 
fourth  year,  had  several  times  aborted,  the  last  time  when  fifty  years  old. 
About  twelve  years  before  death  an  abscess  had  broke  in  the  aeat  of  the- 
cicatrix. 

4.  Under  the  title  of  Saccular  Enlargement  of  the  Posterior  and  Lower 
Segment  of  the  Uterus,  Dr.  Franke  describes  a  condition  in  which,  towards  the 
end  of  gestation,  the  fundus  uteri  is  found  in  the  normal  situation,  the  os  uteri 
high  up  behind  the  pubes,  and  the  posterior  segment  expanded  out  into  a  sac 
filBng  the  Douglasian  space. 

[It  seems,  from  the  description  and  references  to  be  inferred,  that  this  sac-  • 
culation  takes  place  at  an  advanced  period  of  pregnancy.  It  is,  however,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Reporter's  observatious,  that  in  these  cases  there  is 
original  retroversion,  and  that  the  part  which  grows  secondarily  is  the  fundus 
or  anterior  wall  of  the  ut-erus,  which  is  developed  upwards  in  the  abdomen, 
leaving  the  original  retroverted  portion  in  the  pelvis. — R.B.] 

In  the  other  case,  occurring  in  September,  1862,  the  patient  had  been 
treated  at  four  months'  gestation  for  acute  retroversion  of  the  uterus.  There 
was  a  large  smooth  tumour  fiUinjg  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  It  was  slightlv 
moveable.  By  compressing  it,  it  became  possible  to  reach  the  child's  nead.  ■ 
The  CflBsarean  section  was  performed ;  a  copious  venous  hemorrhage  attended* 
aud  a  large  coil  of  small  intestines  came  forward.    Peritonitis  followed^  aofl. 
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extreme  meteorbm.  Tlie  meteoriam  was  relieTed  by  the  oesopbagettl  tabei^ 
and  by  passing  %  tube  per  rectum.  The  patient  cued  on  the  seventh  daj. 
there  was  found  gangrenous  peritonitis,  no  trace  of  cicatrisation  of  the  uterine 
wound.  The  pelvic  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  was  of  fibro- 
cellular  structure.  It  must  have  grown  within  four  months  and  a  lialf,  since, 
when  the  reposition  of  the  retroverted  uterus  was  performed  bj  the  author 
himself,  nothing  was  found  of  it. 

5.  Dr.  Alfred  Hegar  has  carefully  investigated  the  pathology  of  hydroniioea 
gravidarum.  He  begins  with  an  anatomical  investigation  ofthe  condition  of 
the  glands  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  or  decidua  during  pregnancy. 
Examination  of  various  ova  expelled  at  different  periods  of  gestation,  satis- 
fied him : 

(1.)  That  the  glands  of  the  decidua  vera  are  stiU  found  in  the  fourth  month 
as  simple  canals  provided  with  well-preserved  epithelium,  and  are  seen  as 
string-uke  formations  on  the  roueh  surface  of  toe  detached  membranes  in 
aborted  ova.  In  the  serotina  the  glands  in  the  vicinity  ofthe  plaoental-margin 
were  formed  up  to  the  thiid  month. 

(2.)  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  the  glands  of  the  decidua  vera  were  pre- 
sent in  the  same  outward  form.  They  were  less  thickly-set.  The  inUarior 
showed  no  obvious  epithelium.  But  since  only  deciduse,  affected  with  ad* 
vanced  premature  fatty  metamorphosis,  fell  under  examination,  it  is  probaUe 
that  nerfect  gUnds  are  present  in  the  vera  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  months. 
•  (3.;  In  the  middle  layer  of  the  vera,  the  glands  run  in  spiral  windings,  like 
sweat-glands. 

(4.)  In  that  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lies  next  to  the  free 
surface,  the  presence  and  course  of  the  glands  is  the  most  dif&cult  to 
recognise. 

(5.)  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  separates  itself,  in  abortion,  or 
through  artificial  detachment,  in  sections  of  very  different  thickness  even  in 
the  same  pregnancy. 

(6.)  The  hvdrorrhoA  gravidarum  depends  upon  a  hyperBnua,  and  increased 
vascularity  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  Especially  are  the  glands  vety 
numerous  and  large.  The  copious  effusions  are  conneoted  with  this  ana- 
tomical condition* 

(7.)  The  decidua  vera  is  to  be  regarded  even  in,  and  after,  the  middle  of 
gestation,  as  a  working  secreting  on^.  In  favour  of  this  view,  s]i6ELk  the 
gradations  from  the  small  degrees  of  hydrorrhoea,  and  the  false  waters  to  the 
most  marked  forms. 

In  two  well-observed  cases  related  in  detail,  it  is  recorded  that  hssmorrbages 
alternated  with,  or  coincided  with  the  dischaiiges  of  water. 

6.  Dr.  Alfred  Hegar  contributes  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  pathology  of 
the  ovum  in  relation  to  abortion.  He  commences  by  a  summary  of  the  normal 
anatomy  of  the  maternal  and  embryonic  membranes.  In  this  part  there  is 
nothing  to  arrest  attention.  He  then  describes  the  pathological  obangea 
observed  by  him  in  the  examination  of  various  aborted  ova.  The  deci£ia 
vera  is  iiame  to  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  cystic  formation,  blood-extravaaatioiiB, 
and  exsudations.  Tne  cystifnrm  alterations  are  most  deserving  notice.  He 
found  on  several  aborted  ova  small  sacs  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  deeidaa 
vera  filled  with  a  yeUowish-collotd  mass,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
change  in  the  tissues  of  the  membrane.  In  other  cases  there  was  oonciimBt 
excessive  development  of  the  glands.  He  ascribes  this  formation  of  cysis  and 
the  hypertrophied  glands  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  uterine  mneoes 
membrane.  •  In  the  ease  referred  to,  there  had  existed  before  and  after  oon- 
cap tioA  a.  eatarrhal. inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the.uterua. 
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*  The  blood-eiiraTasations  in  the  deeidaa  are  well  known.  Hegar  describes  a 
form  of  extravasation  associated  with  oyst-ltke  formations  of  the  deoidua.  He 
observes  that  the  reflexa  and  serotina  at  times  exhibit  like  conditions.  He 
ftlso  makes  the  interesting  observation,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  non- 
pregnant uterus  may,  in  like  manner,  suffer  apoplectic  disorder.  He  says, 
this  is  a  cause  of  obstinate  and  painful  dysmenorrhcea ;  that  at  the  time  of 
menstruation,  it  is  not  a  simple  effusion  of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane that  takes  place,  but  also  there  is  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  deeper 
layers,  which  brings  about  a  detachment  of  the  membrane.  Tliis  Hegar  calls 
dysmenorrhcea  membranacea  apoplectica.  He  has  also  observed  tnis  apo- 
plectic destruction  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  in  the  obstinate  floodings 
of  the  climacteric  age. 

^  The  blood-extravasations  of  the  reflexa  he  distinguishes — 1.  As  extravasa- 
tions on  the  outer  surface.  2.  Between  reflexa  and  chorion.  3.  lu  the 
pareoohyroii. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  serotina  leads  generally  to  abortion.  The  development 
of  the  uterus  maintains  no  equal  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  ovum.  Draggings 
of  the  utero-placental  vessels,  extravasations  and  detachment  of  the  ovu>n 
ensue.  The  serotina  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  primary  blood-extravasations, 
otherwise  blood-extravasations  are  seldom  the  primary  causets  of  abortion. 
They  seldom  arise  from  sudden  hypenemia.  Commonly,  long-standing  abnor- 
mities of  the  decidua  and  of  the  proper  fostal  structures,  precede  the  bleedings. 
Among  these  conditions,  Hegar  reckons  abnormally  small  and  abnormally 
large  circumference  of  the  serotina,  atrophy  of  this  membrane,  and  hyper- 
trophic development  of  the  glandular  structure. 

Wit^  regara  to  the  diseases  of  the  chorion,  Hegar  refers  to  one  case  of 
hydati^nous  degeneration.  The  decidua,  he  says,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
atrophied.  It  appears  to  him  very  probable,  that  a  cause  of  cystic  degeneration 
lies  in  this,  that  the  chorion- villi  snoot  into  a  diseased  decidua. 

[This  conjecture  is,  however,  quite  opposed  to  the  observations  of  the 
Reporter.    See  this  Review,  1855-6.] 

Hegar  always  found  the  amnion  present.  The  cavity,  exoeptinff  its  proper 
fluid  contents,  was  generally  empty.  At  times  there  were  lound  thin  mem- 
branous bridges  or  threads  between  the  walls,  or  freely  floating.  In  5  oases 
the  cavity  contained  a  small  umbilical  cord,  without  trace  of  embryo.  In  2 
cases  a  small  embryo  was  found.  A  well-preserved  fcetus,  whose  development 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  entire  ovum,  and  of  the  estimated  duration  of 
pregnany,  was  observed  once  only. 

The  memoir  concludes  with  the  detailed  narrative  of  14  oases  of  abortion, 
and  descriptions  of  the  ova.  Several  excellent  lithographic  representations  of 
diseased  ova  are  given.  ««_.^ 

III.  Labour. 

1.  Tteo  Cases  of  Fariify  of  fwm  in  the  UUnu,  mik  Pre^mtney.  By  I>f, 
B1RNBA.UIC.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk,  1863.)  * 

8.  Rofori  of  T»o  duet  of  Iwoenio  UlerL  By  A.  L.  Kbllt,  M.D.  (Dublia 
Medical  Journal,  January,  1864.) 

3.  A  Gate  of  Mined  Labour.  By  Dr.  McCluttock.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medicine,  February,  1864.) 

1.  Dr.  Bimbanm  describes  two  cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  there  was  a  re* 
.  narkable  variation  from  the  normal  form  of  the  uterus. 

Casb  l.'^-Twin  pregnancy,  with  uterus  bicomis  nniooUis.   A  primipara,  aged 

.twenty-six.    At  the  end  of  pre^anoy,  the  greatest  prominence  of  the  uterus 

•vaa  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  which  was  very' much  pointed  and  pro- 

tfuded.    AboTC  this  point,  the  utems  presented  a  marked  saddle-like  depr 
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Bion,  80  that  the  vhole  uterus  was  heart-shaped.  One  difision  of  the  uterus 
was  traced  rising  up  from  the  saddle-shaped  depression  high  in  the  left  lif po^ 
chondrium,  forming  a  sharper  fundus.  A  second  division  could  be  traced  into 
the  right  hypochondrium,  but  it  did  not  rise  so  high  as  the  left  division,  and  the 
fundus  was  oroader.  A  head  presented  in  the  much-thinned  lower  segment, 
deep  in  the  fibres.  The  excessive  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  prevented  tracing 
the  other  fecial  parts ;  but  the  presence  of  twins— one  in  tne  right  horn,  the 
other  in  the  left — could  not  be  ooubted.  The  pains  first  acted  fa^  lessening  the 
bulk  of  the  right  uterus ;  the  waters  had  escuped.  The  expulsion  of  the  first 
child  was  painful  and  tedious,  in  spite  of  energetic  contractions.  A  live  girl, 
weighing  S^lbs.,  was  bom.  The  second  child  followed  in  ten  minutes,  the  left 
horn  of  the  uterus  coming  more  into  the  centre,  and  contracting.  The  second 
child,  also  a  girl,  weighed  5i  lbs.  The  placenta  required  tlie  introduction  of 
the  hand  to  extract  it.  It  was  single,  with  common  chorion,  and  divided  am* 
nion.  The  uterus  maintained,  so  loug  as  it  was  observed  during  the  puerperal 
state,  its  broad  and  centrally-depressed  form. 

Case  2. — The  pregnancy  was  simple,  but  the  form  of  the  uterus  was  much 
more  striking  ana  peculiar.  The  subject  was  a  healthy  priroipara.  There  was 
seen,  as  well  as  felt,  a  complete  division  of  the  uterus  into  a  large,  lower,  but 
broadly-arched  part  on  the  left,  and  a  smaller  one  seated  obliquely  in  the  ngfat; 
this  was  above  the  other,  and  was  ball-shaped.  The  first  division  was  esti- 
mated to  be  of  the  size  of  a  uterus  in  the  eighth  month  of  gestation;  the  other 
of  one  about  four  months  pre^ant.  The  nead  lay  on  the  lower  segment  of 
the  ulenis,  which  was  much  thmned,  the  cervix  much  shortened,  and  directed 
to  the  right  and  backwards.  When  labour  set  in,  both  divisions  of  the  utenu 
contracted  together,  the  double  form  being  rendered  more  distinct.  T^e  mem- 
branes had  to  be  ruptured  artificially,  labour  was  still  difficult ;  the  patient 
was  bled,  and  the  forceps  used.  Pree  hemorrhage  attended ;  cord  three  times 
round  cluld's  neck;  child  stillborn.  The  placenta  required  introduction  of 
hand  to  extract  it.  The  irregular  shape  of  the  uterus  was  observed  during  the 
puerperal  period. 

Dr.  B.  points  out  the  relation  of  these  cases  to  cases  of  tubo-OTarian  gestatioiL 

8.  Dr.  Kelly  relates  two  cases  of  inversion  of  the  uterus. 

n.)  A  young  woman,  aged  nineteen,  in  first  labour,  whicti  was  lingeriiu^  so  as 
at  length  to  require  aid  oy  forceps.  A  large  gush  of  blood  followed  delivery 
of  child.  Si^hinp,  restlessness,  weak  pulse,  prostration  followed.  The  utenu 
was  found  quite  inverted,  the  placenta  adhering.  The  reduction  was  eifected 
by  pressure  with  the  hand  doubled  up,  without  detaching  the  placenta.  This 
was  separated  afterwards.    Recovery  was  uninterrupted. 

S2.)  Attended  in  labour  by  a  midwife,  who  admitt^  having  ''pulled  the  cord, 
felt  it  yield."  Hiemorrhage  not  considerable ;  pulse  small ;  general  pro- 
stration; pain  in  belly;  felt  "just  going  to  die."  The  placenta  was  found 
attached  to  the  inverted  uterus.  Steady  pressure  effected  reduction ;  the  fun- 
dus went  up  with  a  sudden  and  distinct  oound ;  the  placenta  was  then  with* 
drawn.    Recovery. 

•  3.  Dr.  McClintock  relates  a  case  of  "missed  ^bour."  The  patient,  aced 
forty -five,  suffered  from  a  "  most  horriblv  offensive"  and  very  profuse  ois- 
'charge  fourteen  months  after  her  last  labour.  There  was  no  hemorrhage. 
The  uterus  was  then  of  the  size  of  one  four  months  pregnant.  Bone  was 
.diagnosed  by  the  uterine  sound,  and  afterwards  by  the  nnger  passed  into  the 
cervix.  It  appeared  that  she  had  conceived  very  soon  after  her  last  labour, 
that  the  foetus  probably  died  at  seven  months,  that  effort  at  labour  set  in  at  the 
.end  of  the  ninth  month,  but  without  expulsion  of  foetus.  Five  weeks  after, 
a  bone  was  found  in  the  vagina.  She  was  admitted  into  hospital,  and  re- 
peated attempts  were- made  to  remove  the  bones.  She  died  under  aymptoBii 
uf  pysBmia.    No  post-mortem  examination  was  permitted. 
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lY.  Ths  Nsw-bobn  Infaht. 

1«  A  Coniribuiion  towards  ike  Verijicatum  of  the  Tmw  of  Hofaeker  and  Sadler 
coneenUng  the  Relation  of  the  Sexee  in  relative  Differettee  of  Age  of  thf 
Parenta,    By  Professor  Bbeslau.    (Mon.  f.  Geburtsk.,  1S63.) 

3.  Caae  of  Labour  in  which  a  Child  born  by  the  head  died  after  breathing, 
although  the  trunk  wae  extracted  immediatelg,  Bj  Dr.  Edwakd  Majltin. 
(Mou.  r.  Gebartsk.,  Sept.  1863.) 

3.  On  Catheterization  of  the  Trachea  in  Aepkgxiated  New-bom  Ckildren,  Bj 
Dr.  y.  HuTEB.    (Mon.  f.  Geburtsk,  Feb.,  1863.) 

1.  Professor  Breslaa  has  submitted  the  ]&w  ooncemiDg  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  laid  down  bv  Hofaeker  and  Sadler  to  examination.  This 
Jaw  may  be  thus  expressed :  (I)  If  the  father  is  older  than  the  mother — the 
common  condition — there  will  be  more  boys  than  girls ;  (2)  If  the  parents  are 
of  equal  us;e,  there  will  be  fewer  boys  than  girls ;  (3)  if  the  mother  is  older 
than  the  mther,  there  will  be  more  girls  than  boys.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  Dr.  Breslau's  analysis  of  the  birth-register  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
for  the  year  1861 ; 

I 

'  Toimlhirftlis.  Ffttber  older  than  Father  and  mother  Father  yonoger 

AowiDiruie.  mother.  of  equal  age.  than  mother. 

B.  O.  B.  Q.  B.         O.  B.         a. 

4173    3912      ...      2955    2842      ...        297    288      ...      920    782 

or  or  or  or 

1066  to  1000     ...     1939  to  1000     ...     1031  to  1000    ...   1176  to  1000 

These  results  are  at  variance  with  the  law  expressed  above. 

In  a  second  contribution,  Professor  Breslau  analyses  the  births  in  the 
Canton  of  Ziirich  for  the  year  1862.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his 
results:  ' 

Totaled  an  hirtha  Father  older  than        Father  aod  mother         Father  joanger 

AOHi  oi  au  inruia.  mother.  tame  age.  th«n  mother. 

16,492    ...    11,762    ...    1201    ...    3529 

B.  G.  B.  O.  B.        G.  B.  G. 

8561    7931    ...    6069    5693    ...     623    578     ...    1869    1660      , 
IO79T1OOO    ...    IO66T1OOO    ...   10777l000   ...    11257l000 

Hence  it  appears  that,  under  all  relations  of  ages  of  parents,  there  b  excess 
of  boys  over  girls.  These  births  occurred  during  1862  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich. 

2.  In  Dr.  Martin's  case,  which  is  of  considerable  forensic  importance,  ^ 
child  was  bom  by  the  head  by  natural  labour ;  the  face,  as  ia  not  uncommon, 
became  cyanosed ;  breathing  took  place ;  and,  although  the  trunk  was  imme- 
diately released,  the  child  died.  The  cord  was  round  the  neck.  Dissectioli 
showed  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood  on  the  posterior  quarter  of  the  right 
parietal ;  the  longitudinal  sinus  filled  with  blood ;  vivid  injection  of  the  dun 
mater ;  at  the  bi^is  of  the  brain,  under  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  about  two 
dnchms  of  fluid  blood ;  the  firm  brain-substance  throughout  marked  by  dis- 
tended vessels;  the  grey  substance  very  hyperfemic.  The  death  of  this  child 
is  attributed  to  cerebral  apoplexy  occurring  after  breathing,  in  consequence  of 
pressure  of  the  cord  round  tne  neck. 

* 

3.  Dr.  Y.  Httter,  in  an  elaborate  memoir,  discusses  the  subject  of  asphyxia 
in  new-bom  children.    He  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  ciroumstanoe^  now 
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Bufficientlj  proved,  that  when  the  function  of  the  placenta  is  interrupted 
before  the  child  is  bomi  inspiratonr  efforts  are  made,  wnich  have  for  effect  the 
sncking-in  to  the  air>passages  of  liquor  amnii,  meconium  or  genital  mucus. 
The  first  step  towards  respiration,  he  contends,  is  to  clear  awav  these  ioipedi- 
ments.  This  he  does  by  introducing  a  flexible  catheter  into  the  trachea,  and 
then  by  aspiration  performed  bj  his  own  mouth.  In  the  second  degree  of 
^asphyxia  in  which  respiratory  movements  occur,  this  clearance  is  all  that  is 
-necessary ;  but  in  the  third  de^ee,  where  tiiere  is  nothing  but  feeble  heart- 

fiulsation,  artificial  respiration  by  blowing  air  into  the  chest,  may  be  necessary. 
The  use  of  the  tracheal  tube  lor  this  latter  purpose  has  long  been  familiar  m 
this  country ;  but  the  preliminary  aspiration  tor  the  purpose  of  clearing  oat 
the  air-passages,  although  previously  insisted  upon,  is  tne  logical  indication 
^drawn  from  the  modern  researches,  which  sho^  that  in  asphyxia  there  have 
been  iutra-uterine  efforts  at  inspiration  causing  the  ingestion  of  fluids.] 


The  following  papers  are  indicated  by  title  on  account  of  tbeir  general 
interest.  The^  are  not  anaWsed  either  from  want  of  space,  or  because  they 
are  published  in  joumab  readily  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 

* 

The  Forceps  in  Graniotomv.  By  Thomas  Powell.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medicine,  February,  1864.) 

An  account  of  1206  Midwifery  Cases,  in  977  of  which  the  Forceps  was  used 
101  times.    By  Dr.  M.  Ryan.    (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  oi  Medicine, 
'  February,  1864.) 

On  the  Mechanism  of  Labour  in  much-Contracted  Bliachitic  Pelves.  By 
Dr.  Feist.     (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  1863.) 

•  

Case  of  Prolapsed  Uterus:  Removal  of  the  entire  Organ.  ByT.  Franoia 
Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Denbigh.  (British  Medical  Journal,  February,  1864.) 
The  case  was  one  of  complete  procidentia.  The  uterus  had  often  been 
replaced,  but  at  last  this  became  impossible,  and  the  uterus  threatening  to 
sphacelate,  it  was  removed  by  ligature.  The  patient  made  a  perfect  re- 
coveiy. 

The  Operation  for  Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula.  By  Dr.  E.  Rose.  Annalen  d. 
Charity,  Berlin,  1863.)  In  an  elaborate  memoir,  illustrated  with  several 
engravings,  Dr.  Hose  relates  the  histories  of  22  cases,  in  which  operations 

.    were  performed  with  success. 

On  the  Measurement  of  the  Fcetal  Head.  By  W.  M.  Tumbull,  M.D. 
(Australian  Medical  Journal,  July,  1863.)  Dr.  Tumbull  gives  results  of 
measurements  of  fifty  festal  skulls  at  birth. 

Case  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  treated  by  Chloroform  and  Morphia.  Recoveiy. 
'    By  R.  T.  Tracy,  M.D.    (Ibid.) 

Remarks  on  Four  Cases  of  Placenta  Praovia.  By  O.  Clendinning,  M3. 
(Ibid.) 

Obliquely  Distorted  Pelvis  in  consequence  of  injury.  By  Prof.  Lafargne, 
of  Toulouse.    (L'Union  Mdd.,  1863.) 

Hypertrophic  Elongation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  of  twenty-six  years'  standing, 
with  projection  of  the  enlarged  os  beyond  external'  organs :  Ulceraiion, 
Haemorrhage,  Operation,  followed  by  complete  Cure.  By  Dr.  Jackson 
Warren.    (American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  January,  1864.) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  MEDICAL  LUERAEY  HISTORY. 

Thb  want  of  some  conveiiieiit  receptacle  for  fra^^ents  of  medical  literary 
history  appears  to  have  been  often  felt,  and  yarious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  supply  the  deficiency.*  The  latest  works  of  the  kind  on  a  larse  scale 
were  the  original  '  Janus,"  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Henschel,  of  Bres&u,  and 
the  second  series  of  the  same  work,'  edited  by  Drs.  Bretschneider,  Henschel, 
Heusinger,  and  Thierfelder.  Both  of  these  were  very  vidoable  repositories  for 
contributions  to  medical  literature,  (though  of  course  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  all  their  contents  should  ec[U8dly  suit  the  tastes  of  all  their  readers,)  but 
it  was  foand  impossible  to  contmue  the  publication  on  account  of  the  limited 
amount  of  support  which  they  received ;  and  accordingly  the  experiment  may 

Serhaps  be  considered  to  have  proved  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  a  iournal 
eyoted  ioiefy  to  medical  literature.  But  the  want  expressed  above  stul  con- 
tinues to  exist,  and  because  of  it  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  scraps 
of  medical  literary  history  are  lost  beyond  recovery.  In  attempting  to  furnish 
some  such  receptacle,  we  propose  to  devote  occasionally  a  few  pages  of  this 
Review  to  medical  histonr,  biography,  and  literature,  as  well  ancient  and 
mediffival  as  modem ;  and  we  believe  that  in  doing  so  we  shall  be  carrying 
oat  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Review  was  originally  started.  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  the  contents  of  this  department  will  vary  much 
both  in  length  and  in  the  matters  treated  of,  and  that  we  invite  and 
expect  to  receive  contributions  from  scholars  abroad  as  well  as  from  our  own 
country  men. 


BXCOVEET  OF  THE  lOSSDrO  BOOKS  OF  QALBN's  FBINCIFAifc  AVATOMICAL 

WOBK. 

It  has  lately  been  mentioned  in  the  'Guardian'  newspaper*  that  there 
is  about  to  issue  from  the  Oxford  University  Press  "  the  Arabic  translation  of 
the  principtd  anatomical  work  of  Galen,  great  part  of  which  does  not  now  exist 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  has  never  been  published  in  any  form."  As  the 
interest  and  importance  of  this  announcement  to  medical  scnolars  is  consider- 
able, (perhaps  it  is  hardly  overstated  by  the  writer  in  the  'Guardian,'  when  he 
says  it  "is  about. as  great  as  would  be  the  discovery  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy 
to  all  loyers  of  dassical  literature,")  it  seems  advisable  to  give  a  full  and  au- 
thentic account  of  the  whole  matter,  especially  of  what  has  oeen  proposed  to 
be  done,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  following  notice  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Greenhill  to  the  'London  Medical  Gazette'*: — 

"A  very  interesting  and  valuable  discovery*  has  lately  been  made  at  Oxford. 

^  See  Ghonlant'i  'BibUoUu  Med. -Hist/  Lips.,  1842 ;  and  Bossnbanm's  '  Addita- 
nenta*  to  the  work,  2  parta.     HaL  Sax.,  1842  and  1847. 

'  '  JaauB.  Zeitiohzifi  fOr  Geschichte  und  Literator  der  Median,'  8  vols.  Bretlau, 
1846-8. 

s  In  2  vols.    Gotha,  1851-58. 
*  Dec.  28rd,  1868,  p.  1205.  *  Deo.  6th,  1844,  p.  829. 

*  With  respect  to  the  uae  of  the  word  "  disooTery"  in  this  place,  it  applies,  not  to 
the  existence  of  tiie  MSS.  in  question,  (for,  as  Dr.  Wetsstein  rery  propeny  remarks, 
they  aie  plainly  menUoned  in  Uri's  CSatalogne^  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  ever  lost,)  bat  rather  to  their  inierett  and  tinportafice,  which  for  about  a 
oentniy  and  a  half  had  been  entirely  overlooked.  Dr.  Darembe^  calls  the  eireom- 
stance  a  "d^converte  de  nonvean,  poor  ainsi  dire,"  which  is  stricUy  aoenrate  in  every 
,^Nnse.     '  CBavTBf  de  Qalien,'  tome  i,  Frefitce,  p.  zi 
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which  it  seems  right  to  lay  before  our  medical  brethren,  though  we  are  almost 
afraid  that  its  importance  will  be  better  understood  and  more  justly  appreci- 
ated in  France  and  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Galen's  principal  anatomical  work,  called  lUfi 
'AvarofuicMy 'Eyvci^ircMv, '  De  Administrationibus  Anatomicis/  oonsiatedorigi* 
nally  of  fifteen  oooks,  of  which  only  eight  and  part  of  the  ninth  hare  come 
down  to  us.  The  contents  of  each  book  are  mentioned  bj  himself, '  De  libris 
Fropriis,'  cap.  3,  (tom.  xix.  pp.  24,  25,  ed.  Kiihn)  from  which  account  it  ap{|ean 
that  the  last  six  treated  of  the  eyes,  tongue,  oesophagus,  larynx,  os  hyoides, 
the  nenres  belonging  to  these  parts,  the  arteries,  tne  veins,  the  nenres  arising 
from  the  bniin,  those  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  organs  of  eene« 
ration :  so  that  Galen's  account  of  several  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
body  is  contained  in  the  lost  books. 

"  In  Ackermann's  '  Historia  Idteraria'  prefixed  to  Kuhn's  edition  of  Galen 
(p.  Ixxxiv.)  we  find  the  foUowing  notice:— '£  Golii  Arabioo  oodioe  libros  xi 
usque  ad  xv  editurum  se  promiserat  Thomas  BarthoUnus, '  De  Libris  Leg^idis,' 
Dissert,  iii.  |>.  75  [p.  68,  ed.  171 1].  Erant  Galeni  *  De  Administr.  Anatom.'  libri 
sex  postremi  cum  adnotationibus  Jacobi  GolU  in  Bibliotheca  Narcissi,  Archi* 
episcopi  Dublinensis,  n.  1787.'  No  further  information  on  the  subject  could 
Ackermann  (who  was  a  most  diligent  and  accurate  inquirer)  obtain ;  nor  appa* 
rently  could  Ktihn  himself,  who,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  edition  of  Galen, 
corrects  some  errors  and  supplies  some  omissions. 

"  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  very  different  work,  J.  G.  Wenrich's  dis- 
sertation 'De  Auctorum  Gnecorum  Veraionibus  et  Commentariis  Syriacis, 
Arabicis,  Armeniacis,  Persicisque,'  (Lips.  1842,  8vo.)  we  noticed  that  two 
copies  of  the  Arabic  translation  were  said  (p.  245^  to  exist  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  one  consisting  of  fifteen  books,  tne  other  only  of  the  last  six. 

"Upon  referring  to  Uri's  Gatak)gue  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts  of  the 
Bodleian  (p.  135),  we  found  that  the  hitter  manuscript  was  said  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Golius  himself,  that  it  had  belonged  at  one  time  to  Narcissus 
Marsh,  Arcnbishop  of  Dublin,  and  was  therefore  probably  the  very  MS.  spoken 
of  by  Ackermann ;  and  the  actual  examination  or  the  two  MSS.  in  question  has 
shown  us  that  the  modem  one  was  copied  from  the  other,  the  pages  of  the 
original  bein^  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  transcript. 

**  The  original  MS.  is  written  on  oriental  paper,  and  by  an  oriental  scribe, 
and  contains  the  complete  work  of  Galen  in  fifteen  books.  It  was  bought 
at  Constantinople  for  forty-eiffht  florins,  (rather  a  large  price,)  but  by  whom  is 
uncertain ;  nor  is  anything  else  known  of  its  history,  except  that  it  once  be- 
longed to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  his 
MSS.  contamed  in  the '  Catalogus  Librorum  MSS.  Anglie  et  Hibemis,'  printed  in 
1 697.  It  appears  to  have  been  seen  and  used  by  (3olius  (a  celebrated  Arabic  scJiolar 
at  Leyden^,  who  must  have  known  that  the  Greek  copies  of  the  work  contained 
only  nine  Dooks,  and  who  accordingly  copied  the  remaining  six  with  a  view  to 
publication.  He  did  not,  however,  transcribe  the  remainder  of  the  ninth  book, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  which  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
portion  hitherto  known  in  Europe.  The  transcript  was  either  given  as  a  present 
by  Golius,  or  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  at  his  death  m  1667,  to  Thomas  Bartholinus 
the  elder.  Professor  of  Anatom;^  at  Copenhacen,  and  was  in  his  possession  in 
the  vear  1672,  when  he  wrote  ms  work  'De  Libris  Legendis.'  Aolnbbr  titer 
his  death  in  1680  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Narcissus  Marsh,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  appears  in  the  catalogue  quoted  above.  From  him  it  came,  eitha. 
by  gift  or  legacy,  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  where  it  still  xemaiss,  to- 
gether with  the  original  MS.  from  which  it  was  transcribed. 

"  It  should  be  added  that  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  no  other  copy  of  the 
Arabic  translation  is  to  be  found  in  any  European  library;  nor  do  any  of  tha 
old  Latin  transhitions  contain  the  kst  six  books  of  the  treatise.'* 
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The  preceding  notice  was  also  inserted  in  the* '  Classical  Museum/'  and  it 
was  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Wetzstein,  a  well-known  orientalist  of 
Berlin,'  and  into  French  by  Dr.  Daremberg  of  Paris  *  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  Arabic  translation  was  mentioned  in  several  works,  both  medical  and 
literary.'* 


for 

attention"  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  hj 
Medical  Gazette')  undertook  to  publish  an  Bnehsh  translation,  to  be  executed 
bj  Dr.  Adams,  of  Banchory,  ana  Dr.  GreenhilT.  The  Arabic  text  was  to  be 
eoited,  together  with  the  Greek  original  as  far  as  it  goes,  by  Dr.  Greenhill, 
and  was  to  be  published  either  at  the  Oxford  UniTcrsity  Press,  or  at  the 
French  Royal  Press,  (there  was  a  kin^  at  Paris  in  those  days,)  as  part  of  Dr. 
Daremberg  s  '  Biblioth^ue  des  M6decins  Grecs  et  Latins.''  It  was  to  form  the 
commencement  of  a  complete  edition  of  Gralen's  works,  to  be  executed  with 
the  assistance  of  various  medical  scholars  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.' 

Dr.  Darembeii^  caused  a  copy  of  the  Arabic  Tcrslon  of  the  missing  books  to 
be  made,  which  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  and  from  which 
M.  Dugat  of  Paris  (whose  name  is  well  known  to  Oriental  scholars)  made  a 
rough  French  translation.'  Dr.  Wetzstein  wished,  "ans  patriotismus,"  that 
one  of  his  own  countrymen  should  take  part  in  the  publication  of  the  work,  and 
eren  ventured  to  recommend  the  fittest  man — ^viz..  Dr.  Sontheimer,  of  Stutt- 
gard,  the  translator  of  Ibn  Bait4r." 

It  was  stated  above  that  nearlv  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  MS. 
was  resuscitated,  and  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public  in  the  '  London 
Medical  Gazette' — a  time  which  is,  indeed,  amplv  sufficient  to  "  work  strange 
alterations,"  and  which  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  this 
work.  Dr.  GreenhiU's  labours  were  interrupted  bv  change  of  residence  and 
occupation;  Dr.  Daremberg^s  (still  more  roughly)  by  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  political  troubles ;  Dr.  Sontheimer  died  a  few 
months  after  he  was  named  by  Dr.  Wetzstein ;  Dr.  Adams  Uved  some  years 
longer,  but  is  now  gone ;  the  old  Sydenham  Society  is  extinct ;  and  the  Royal 
Press  at  Paris  first  became  Naiiotutl,  and  is  now  Imperial,  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  three  of  the  Journals  in  which  the  discovery  was  mentioned 
(viz.,  the  'London  Medical  Gazette,'  the  'Classical  Museum,'  and  the 
'  Janus',)  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  the  hist  case  its  learned  editor.  Dr. 
Henschel,  also.  Where  shall  we  find  such  a  series  of  (seemingly)  untoward 
events,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Oreai  Eastern  f-^Quod  abominamur,  and  there- 
fore we  ghuuy  hasten  to  state,  that,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  the  work 
has  at  lengtn  been  resumed  by  Dr.  Greenhill,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Darembera,  and  that  it  has  been  offered  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  at  Oxford,  and  has  been  undertaken  by  thenu 

^  October,  1845,  toL  iii  p.  806. 

*  In  the  '  Zeitsohrifb  der  Deatsohen  Morgenlftndischen  GeseUschalt,'  Upiig,  18i7y 
p.  208. 

'  First  in  his  'Voyage  M6dioo-Litt6raire  en  Angleterre;'  'Ghueette  Mddioale,' 
Paris,  Sept.  4,  1848  ;  and  afterwards  in  bis  '  Plan  de  la  Collection  des  M6deoins 
Grecs  et  LatiniB,*  p.  zxx.,  prefixed  to  the  first  Tolnme  of  Oribaaiaa.     Paris,  1851. 

*  Among  others,  In  Smith's  '  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,*  vol.  ii.  p.  212, 
1846  ;  in  the  'Journal  des  Debate, 'Jnly  24th,  1847 ;  mHenschel's  *  Janns.  Zeitschrift 
filr  Geachichte  und  Literatnr  der  Medicin,*  vol.  ii.  p.  396,  Bresba,  1847 ;  in  Haeser's 
'  Oesehichte  der  Uedidn,*  p.  144,  Jena,  1858. 

*  See  his  Prospectos,  1847,  pp.  27,  28.     *  See  Henschers  'Janus,*  yol.  i.  p.  439. 
'  8e(k*(Eavre8  de  Galien,*  1854,  Preface,  p.  xi.;  Oribasins,  vol.  iii.,  Preface,  p.  xriiL) 

•  'Zeitschrift,*  &c.,  p.  206. 
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^  According  to  tlie  present  plan,  it  is  to  consist  of  the  whole  of  Galen's  prin- 
cipal anatomical  work,  whion  haa  never  hitherto  been  printed  in  a  complete 
form  in  any  langua^ ;  the  first  eight  books,  and  part  of  the  ninth,  are  to  be 
in  Greek,  the  rest  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  translation  to  the  whole.' 

Before  concluding  this  notice,  we  cannot  help  adding  a  few  words  on  the 
singular  history  of  this  work,  which,  if  it  had  b^n  known  to  Disraeli,  would 
surely  hare  secured  it  a  place  in  hu  '  Curiosities  of  Literature.'  It  was 
written  in  the  latter  half  oi  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  burnt  during 
the  author's  lifetime,  together  with  some  of  his  other  writings,  in  the  great  fire 
at  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Eome.  It  was  then  rewritten  in  a^  much  improved 
form,  and  contmued  whole  till  at  least  the  ninth  century,  when  it  was  translated 
into  Arabic  by  Honain  Ibn  Ishak,  by  whom  so  many  other  Arabic  versions  of 
Greek  medical  works  were  executed.  It  was  probably  the  chief  source  from 
which  all  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  derived  more  or 
less  directly;  but  its  bulk  prevented  its  being  very  frequently  transcribed,  so 
that  at  present  only  four  or  five  Greek  MSS.  are  known  to  exist,  all  of  which 
are  imperfect.  Of  the  Arabic  version  only  one  MS.  has  been  found,^  which, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  in  the  hands  of  Golius  and 
Thomas  Bartholinus,  both  of  whom  were  aware  of  its  literary  value,  and  pro- 
posed to  publish  it.  Then  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  it  lay  unnoticed  and 
(pnctiouly)  unknown  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  although  its  title  is 
plainlv  printed  in  the  Catalogue  of  Oriental  M.8S.  It  has  now  been  again 
brougnt  to  light,  and  can  hardly  fall  back  into  its  former  obscurity  and 
neelect.  Dr.  netzstein  asks  indignantly,  if  it  is  still  to  remain  unpublished, 
and  "  to  slumber  on  till  the  twentieth  century  P"  Under  present  drcumstanoes 
we  think  we  may  venture  to  assure  him,  that  such  an  accident  is  f to  aaj  the 
least)  highly  improbable ;  for  the  work  is  now  so  far  advanced,  tnat,  if  the 
present  editon  are  not  allowed  to  complete  it,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  othen  to  finish  what  remains  to  be  done. 


*' Return^*  o/DUeoieB  and  of  the  Weather^from  the  Great  dttet  ofEmrope. 

Wb  find  it  stated  in  a  recent  weekly  return  of  births  and  deaths  in  London, 
issued  by  authority  of  the  Registrar-General,  that  this  officer  "  has  recently 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  of  the  great  cities  of  £urope  a 
plan  for  securing  returns  of  diseases  and  of  the  weather,  simultaneous  with 
those  of  London.  Vienna,  which  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  medical 
schools  of  Europe,  has  alrrady  responded  to  his  application,  and  he  expects  to 
receive  from  that  city  a  regular  series  of  returns,  which  cannot  fail  to  afford 
interesting  comparisons  with  those  of  London.  Vienna  is  about  to  adopt 
many  of  toe  samtary  improvements  which  have  proved  efficacious  in  Enfflana; 
and  Dr.  Glatter,  a  most  zealous  officer  of  the  City  Council,  will  be  able  to 
measure  their  effects  on  the  reigning  disease  and  the  rate  of  mortality."  We 
hope  that  this  proposal,  so  important  as  it  must  prove,  if  carried  out,  towards 
furthering  the  study  of  '*  vital  statistics,"  will  so  nnd  acceptance  by  the  autho- 
rities of  other  cities  as  speedily  to  be  acted  upon  in  many  directions. 


Note  referring  to  onr  recent  Article  *'  On  the  Stmetnre  and  Fanetione  of  tie 

Spinal  Cord.** 

OxTB  readen  will  remember  that  in  the  fore-mentioned  article  we  considered 
pretty  fully  the  observations  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lockhart  Clarke,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  others.    In  doing  so  we,  however,  regret  to  find  that,  wnilst  treating 

1  lo  preparing  the  latter  part  of  this,  great  use  will  be  made  of  H.  PugaVa^xtneli 
tnwtlation  mentioned  above. 
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of  the  "  connective  tissue"  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  noticed  the  labours  of 
Virchow  and  Owsjannikow,  but  omitted,  through  inadvertence,  to  allude  to 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  same  direction.  We  feel  it  due  to  the 
latter  ^tleman  to  state,  that  he  recognbed  the  existence  of  the  connective 
tissue  m  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  papers 
of  the  above-named  observers,  as  may  be  at  once  seen  by  reference  to  the 
''  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1851." 
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